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PREFACE. 




NTERING as we now are upon the publication of 
a third volume of the " Current Notes," the 
Second Volume of which we have herewith the 
pleasure of presenting in a complete form to 
the Public, our first duty as it is our pleasure 
is to thank our Subscribers most cordially for 
the very liberal support we have received from 
them during its progress. It is so seldom 
that the productions of the Customer and the 
Tradesman form part of the same Periodical, that it is no wonder if the Publisher 
of the " Current Notes" feels a little elated by seeing his humble efforts for the 
entertainment of the Public in such good company. But this patronage, so far from 
dulling his exertions in his legitimate pursuit — that of promoting the diffusion of Books 
in their widest extent— will only stimulate him to fresh efforts, and while he continues 
to place before his Customers the best Books, he trusts that they will be as liberal as 
hitherto in their contributions of Current Notes. 

The Price Current of Literature, indeed, now occupies a position distinct from that 
of any other Bookseller's Catalogue ever presented to the public, for it not only furnishes 
a monthly list of the principal New Publications, followed by a constant succession of 
Standard Works in every department of Ancient and Modern Literature, selected with 
care and judgment, but it likewise presents a medium for Literary Inquirers to prosecute 
their researches and interchange their opinions. Nor is this correspondence confined to 
our own land. Prom the Colonies and America, over which it ranges in its wide 
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iv PREFACE. 

circulation, we continue to receive gratifying testimonials to its usefulness, as well as 
accessions to its columns, and have reason to believe it is duly appreciated by those whose 
favour it is our study to deserve and interest to secure. 

The aim of the publisher has been to establish a literary organ of communication 
amongst his numerous Subscribers and Friends, by inviting their correspondence, and 
throwing open his columns to their inquiries and suggestions, and thus by propounding 
queries, solving difficulties, and eliciting new facts, rendering some slight service to the 
cause of Historical and Literary Truth. So cordially have they responded to this invitation, 
that the task of selection has been sometimes a difficult, though always a pleasing one. 
If there have been any communications from Correspondents which have not met with due 
regard and consideration, it must be pleaded in apology that this miscellany of curious in- 
formation necessarily embraces so wide a field, that in gathering in the harvest it is not 
surprising if a few ears of corn escape the gleaner's hand. If it be said that occasionally 
too much notice has been taken of " unconsidered trifles," and that the objects regarded i 
were too minute and insignificant to justify the patient attention bestowed upon them ; J 
the saying of Dr. Johnson may be adopted as a justification, that "the man who 
removes the smallest obstacle in the pathway of Literature becomes its benefactor ." 
History is built up of fragments as the pyramid is formed of single stones; and | 
if we have only laid bare one doubtful point, or elucidated one novel fact, — if we 
have but stripped off the moss clinging to some ruined archway of the past, or 
decyphered one mouldering inscription, — then our work has been accomplished, and our 
toil repaid. 

The publisher wishes it to be distinctly understood that he is not the author of any 
representations or opinions which may appear in the Current Notes. Every statement, 
therefore, is open to correction or discussion, and the writers of the several paragraphs I 
must be considered alone responsible for their assertions. Holding himself aloof from | 
the bias of all personal interest or party feeling, the publisher can make due allowance 
for difference of opinion, and like heralds in the tournament, after proclaiming the titles ' 
of the respective champions, quietly retires and awaits the issue of the fray. If in the heat 
of this literary joust of arms, the combatants have broken spears somewhat too hotly, 
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PREFACE. v 

let it be remembered that he is only a spectator of the chivalrous feud — which, after all, 
has for its sole object the rescue of Truth, in the words of the old knightly motto, "sans 
tache et sans reproche." 

It is a mournful task to record the death of the gifted — to follow Genius to its 
grave. Our Obituary of the past year chronicles the death of many who were giants in 
the realms of thought, and whom the world of science and learning could ill afford to 
lose. Wellington, of whom (as was said of Caesar) it is difficult to decide whether he 
fought or wrote with the greater spirit ; Eliot Warburton, the Historian and Novelist ; 
Macoillivray, the Naturalist ; Scrope, the Deerstalker ; Johannot, the Artist ; the 
gay and accomplished Count D'Orsay; Landseer, the Engraver; Mantell, the 
Geologist — are now numbered with the dead. Pugin, too, has passed away— he, whose 
whole life was but one continued aspiration after the Beautiful in Christian Art ; the 
harp of Moore is silent, and awakens no echoes in the tomb. 

Upon one occurrence of the past year, however, the publisher has particularly to 
congratulate his Subscribers; namely the Free Trade movement which has broken up the 
monopoly of the Booksellers' Association, increased the sale of books, and imparted new 
vigour and activity to the cause of literature. Cheapness in the price of books becomes 
an important auxiliary in the diffusion of knowledge. It is not merely a trade, but a social 
question, on account of the power it possesses of advancing intellectual improvement. 
The thirst for knowledge must be considerably influenced by the means we have at hand 
to supply and satisfy its craving. Long before Lord Campbell pronounced his judgment, 
the publisher was impressed with the truth of these views, and had steadily adhered to 
them as the basis of his business. The recent Postal Regulations have also tended to faci- 
litate the purchase of books. By their means he has been enabled not only to forward 
the Price Current to his Subscribers at a trifling cost, but to execute and transmit orders 
from a thin pamphlet to a ponderous volume. Facilities of a like nature now exist for 
sending books to the Colonies ; and instead of being obliged to forward as heretofore, 
even the smallest book as a package at a high charge for conveyance, any moderate-sized 
volume, if left open at the ends, will reach its destination in the letter-bags, at a very 
trifling cost. 
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vi PREFACE. 

The publisher thinks it not inappropriate to reprint in this place the following 
Notice to Correspondents. 

6. Willis begs to express his acknowledgments for the numerous interesting communications which have been 
forwarded to him, and will feel obliged by the receipt of any original articles on subjects, either of a literary or an 
antiquarian nature. Woodcuts, illustrative of subjects requiring them, will be executed at his expense. 

All communications intended for insertion in the " Current Notes," must be accompanied by the Writer's real 
name and address, which are merely required as a guarantee of his good faith, and not for publication, except at his 
desire. 

While cordially reiterating the sentiments expressed in the first of the preceding 

paragraphs, the publisher can assure his Subscribers that the work, intended as a boon 

to themselves, has proved an equal source of gratification to him ; and so, with mutual 

good wishes, trusts they may long continue, in the words of Milton, " with plain and 

lightsome brevity to relate well and orderly things worth the noting." 
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44 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book."— Shakspere. [January, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

To the " Price Current of Literature." 

G. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes/' which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, 6. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 



Original Letter from the fate Sir Robert Peel. 
Whitehall, July 7th, 1840. 
My dear Sir, 

Do not you think a very interesting work 
might be written, to be entitled an Historical Account 
of the celebrated Villas in the neighbourhood of London. 
I mean rather the Villas that have been — than those 
that now exist. 

Look at Horace Walpole's Song on Strawberry Hill. 
How many places are tnere mentioned which have his- 
torical recollections connected with them, which it 
would be worth preserving. 

There must be always great interest about the locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood of the metropolis. In that 
song alone are mentioned 

Gunnersbury, Greenwich, 

Sion, Marble Hill, 

Chiswick, Oatlands, 

Strawberry Hill, Clermont, 

Southcote, 
you might add Wanstead, Wimbledon, Holland House, 
and a hundred others — many with very curious anec- 
dotes of local and personal history connected with them. 
Perhaps I overrate the interest with which such a 
book would be read. I certainly do not, if it would 
equal that, with which I myself read the account of 
places in the neighbourhood of Paris, remarkable in 
history, but the traces of which — many of which at 
least— are fast fading away ; such as 

Maisons, Sceaux, 

Meudon, Chantilli, 

&c. &c. 



Hampton Court, the ancient Palace at Richmond, Kew, 
&c. &c. might enter into the work. 

Very truly yours, 

Robert Peel. 

The County Histories would form a substratum for 
the work — but every thing would depend upon the live- 
liness and accuracy of the details. 

The late J. M. W. Turner, Esq. R.A. 

Sir,— As it 
appears from the 
public Prints 
that the late 
eminent artist, 
J. M.W.Turner, 
never sat fir 
his Portrait ; — 
and the only 
likenesses of 
him were taken 
by stealth, 
I send you 
a rude sketch 
which I took of 
him in the same 
way, about the 
year 1805 or 6. 
He was then on 
a visit at Mr. 
Fawkes's, of 
Farnlcy, where 
a number of 
grouse shooters 
nail assembled, 
— and Turner 
had adopted the 
garb of a sports- 
man. His ap- 
pearance, as well as his exploits on the moors, were the 
subject of much mirth. 

One day we accompanied him on an excursion, for 
the purpose of taking a sketch of the magnificent scenery 
of Gordale, in Craven, from which he afterwards pro- 
duced a finished painting. 

My rude sketch of his person was considered a 
characteristic resemblance at the time ; and though it 
has the air of a caricature, yet was not meant as sucli 
when it was drawn. 

If you think it would interest the readers of your 
" Current Notes," you will perhaps give it as an illustra- 
tion. If not, I will thank you to return it to me. 

Yours, &c. 
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Monumental Brasses removed from the Churches 
of fulham and chelsea. 

Mr. Geo. Willis, — Your Correspondent, under the 
head of " Antiquarian Sacrilege,'* (Current Notes for 
December y p. 91,) seems not to he aware that almost 
all Church brasses, with very few exceptions, were torn 
from their places by the sectarian soldiers in Cromwell's 
time, who affected to consider such things idolatrous. 
They were for the most part sold for old hrass, and 
some authority (I forget who at this moment), tells us 
that, in consequence of the number at one time brought 
into the market, the price of brass was decreased in 
proportion. There were very few Antiquaries in those 
days, consequently a very small number of these dese- 
crated Brasses have been preserved, and for those we 
possess we are indebted to such men as Ashmole, Lilly, 
and others of that class, who, though sufficiently fan- 
tastic and visionary in their pursuits, were still men of 
some learning and taste. 

Some, if not the whole of the lots alluded to by your 
Correspondent, came into the possession of the late John 
Meyrick, Esq., through an ancestor of his wife, whose 
name was " Rush," and the only sacrilege committed by 
the late Mr. Meyrick seems to have been the preser- 
vation of these things from destruction. 

I have frequently heard the late Sir S. R. Meyrick 
mention these Brasses, and regret they were not in his 
possession. One of his Executors. 



Sterne's Autograph. 

Mr. Geo. Willis, — I have never met with the fact 
in print, that some few of the first editions of Tristram 
Shandy have the autograph of the author at the head 
of the first chapter in some or one of the volumes, a 
facsimile of which, in the 7th volume of the copy in my 
possession, I send you. 




Whether this was done for the gratification of Sterne's 
particular friends, or for what ether purpose, I am igno- 
rant ; perhaps some of your corre pondents can throw 
some light upon the subject. A. C. K. 



Ward's " Grand Rebellion." 

I was rejoiced at the first glance at F. C. B.'s com- 
munication (p. 88 "Current Notes" for November), 
but doubts very soon arose, whether some oversight had 
not occurred in taking the portrait of Robert Bertie, 
for that enquired after, which is Montague Bertie. 
On turning to Granger I found this to be the case, for 
the portrait which F. C. B. has, is there given as Robert, 
so that I fear the right one remains yet non eat in- 
ventus, for I do not consider " A Dealer," as speaking 
from any distinct recollection of such a portrait, which 
must be an 8vo. one, whereas Faithorne's is in 4to. 

Oak House. A. 



Date of Thomas Hood's Death. 

Dec. 26th, 1851. 
Sir,— I find, on referring to a biographical sketch 
added to an autograph of the late Thos. Hood, at the 
time of his death, that that event took place, as surmised 
by your correspondent C. (" Current Notes," p. 90), on 
3rd May, 1846. 

Yours obediently, 
Mr. Willis. S. S. 

Mrs. Fenwick observing in Willis's " Current Notes" 
that some one enquires when Hood died, she writes to 
say, he expired on the 3rd May, 1845. The above in- 
formation Mr. Willis may depend upon being correct, 
as it is from the late Mr. Hood's daughter, who is mar- 
ried to the Rev. S. Broderip, Rector of Cossington, 
Somersetshire. 

Three Rock Houses, Tenby, Jan. 15, 1852. 

Blackwood's Magazine.— I. P. (Philadelphia, Nov. 
18, 1851), writes to G. W. : 

"Can you tell me who contributed to Blackwood's 
Magazine, May, 1838, the pleasant paper, * Father Tom 
and the Pope; or a Night at the Vatican?' The im- 
pression prevails here that it was written by Maginn." 

It was understood at the time to be a Mr. Fergu- 
son, a writer in some Dublin paper,— a Wexford man. 
F. M. 

Fraser's Magazine. 

Sir, — Your correspondent, A. K., (" Current Notes" 
for December, p. 90), will find in Fraser's Magazine, 
No. 121, Vol. 21, a list of the portraits published in that 
periodical. 

Mr. Willis. ________ A. 

Caussin's Holy Court. 

Landscape Terrace, Cork, 
Dec. 29. 1851. 
Dear Sir, — For the information of your two corres- 
pondents, " A Subscriber," and " R. 0. W." (" Current 
Notes" for December, p. 95), I beg to repeat my asser- 
tion that there was an edition of " The Holy Court," 
by N. Caussin, published in Corke. In fact, (if I mis- 
take not), there were two editions, one in 1765, without 
plates ; and one in 1767, with very excellent plates. I 
can procure an imperfect copy of the former for either 
of your correspondents for one shilling ; and a fine copy 
of the latter for thirty to thirty-five shillings, full calf, 
with plates. 

The work was printed in Broad-lane — ( perhaps so 
called quasi " lucus a non lucendo," as the lane is cer- 
tainly rather narrow) —and was very well got up. The 
date and place of printing are thus given in the first 
edition : Corke : " Printed anno Domini 1765." 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Wm. C. Neligan. 
Mr. Willis. 
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The Sons of Noah. 

Dec. 22nd. 
Sir,— I have examined Parkhurst's Hebrew Lexicon 
with reference to 0. S. — your correspondent's query, 
(see " Current Notes" for November, p. 85), concerning 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet, and cannot discover the names 
to have any such primary meaning as was there ascribed 
to them ; though perhaps by a little straining, and a few 
far-fetched ideas, such an interpretation might be given 
—but it Is so wholly unworthy of any one to torture his 
imagination to suppose that the original signification of 
words should have been framed to suit a climate, that 
nothing more need be said. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. Willis. C. M. J. 

Turkish Coin. 

Southwick, near Oundle, 
Jan. 1st 1852. 
Sir,— In Kitto's Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, 
vol. 2. p. 379, there is a coin illustrated thus : " 5. sup- 
posed ancient Jewish coin, representing drums." Kitto 
gives his authorities at the end of the article on Musical 
Instruments. 

Allow me to give the figure of 
the coin, and its interpretation : 

Read from left to right, the 
letters, or rather words, are: S F 
T R Ch N : in Turkish it reads, 
The Boundary of the Turks; 
and the two drum sticks ! are 
the pillars of Hercules, or the 
Calpe columna, and the Abyla 
columna. — N.B. The 5 (for sh) is a Cuneiform letter. 

T. R. Brown. 
Mr. Willis. 

The Devonshire Collection. — In reply to the 
inquiry of Mr. Willis's correspondent, " A Young Nu- 
mismatist,*' (" Current Notes" for December, p. 95), he 
is informed that the Duke of Devonshire's Collection of 
Coins was sold by auction a few years ago, and produced 
a very inconsiderable sum, to the surprise o£ everybody. 
This was accounted for by the manner in which tne 
Coins were catalogued. It was well known as «• The 
Devonshire Collection." 

S. H. H. 



Discovery op thr Tomb of St. Berichert, or, 
Berschtune. — Mr. Windele the local historian of Cork, 
lias circulated among his friends a Lithographic drawing 
of this very interesting monument, which he found at 
Tullilease, a small hamlet on the border of the Counties 
of Cork and Limerick, within a mile of Dromcolleher. 
The tomb is a much more highly ornate specimen of an 
ancient cross than any of those engraved in Dr. Petrie's 
work on the Round Towers of Ireland. At Tullilease 
there are the ruins of an old Romanesque church, which 
was dedicated to St. Berichert or Berihert, a Saxon, 




whose name is now Anglicised into Benjamin, and whose 
death is recorded at a.d. 839, in the Four Masters. 
The Legend on the stone is in Latin, (but very sorry 
Latin), and in the Irish character. It reads, " QUI- 
CUNQUE (for se) HUNC TITULUM LEGERIT 
ORAT (for orate or oret) PRO BERECHTUNE. 
On the upper part of jthe stone, in one corner, are the 

letters pps or pps. 

Richard III. 

January 10th, 1852. 
Sir, — All our historians assert that Richard, Duke of 
Glo'ster paved his way to the crown by bastardizing, 
imprisoning, and assassinating his two nephews, Edward 
Prince of Wales and Richard Duke of York. How 
then are we to account for the provision made in the 
Wardrobe Roll for the Coronation of Richard III., 
July 3rd, 1483, (published in the Antiquarian Reper- 
tory, Vol. I. p. 29, 1807;) " The deliveree of divers 
Stuff delivered for the use of Lorde Edrvarde, son of 
late Kynq Edward the Fourthe y and of his Henxe- 
men V % Then follows a particular account of the mate- 
rials for the " apparaill and array** of " Prince 
Edward and his " Henxemen" Was he really 
present at his uncle's coronation ? There is no men- 
tion of the Duke of York. The Declaration of Tyrrell 
and Dighton, published in the ensuing reign by 
Henry VII., says, the young princes were murdered in 
July, 1483. If the words did not expressly state " Ed- 
marde, son of late Kyng Edrvarde the Fourthe" I 
should have concluded that it meant Richard IIL's 
own son Edward, by Lady Ann Nivelle, at that time 
about nine years of age. 

Yours, Ac 0. S. 



American Testimonial to Mrs. Cowden Clarke. 
New York, 13th December, 1851. 

About the time you receive this, you will probably 
hear of an American testimonial to that amiable woman, 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke, to be presented to her by the 
American Minister, Mr. Abbot Lawrence, in the name 
of the subscribers, at the head of whom stands America's 
greatest and best statesman, Daniel Webster. 

This testimonial is in the shape of a magnificent 
Rosewood Library Chair, richly carved, and covered 
with the finest French Satin Brocade. It is at this 
moment on the Atlantic, in the " Atlantic,** and insured 
by the Atlantic Insurance Company, for three hundred 
dollars. 

As the fame of Shakspere is world-wide, sub- 
scriptions of five dollars each came in from all parts of 
the American Union — from the most northerly of all, 
Maine, — to Mexico. From Wisconsin, in the /ar-far- 
far West, to the shores of the Pacific, at San Francisco 
—they are thousands of miles apart from each other. 

Why have you left it to us poor Yankees " to take 

the wind out of your sails," in presenting a testimonial 

to the authoress of the Concordance to Shakspere? 
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Mr. Payne Collier, and such like dear fellows, who 
know so many eminent wealthy literati, ought, now that 
we have set you the example, to get up a subscription, and 
present Mrs. Clarke with some better Shaksperean testi- 
monial than a Chair ! What say you to a ' First' Best 
Bed ? But if the hangings of it beat our satin brocade 
cover, why 1*11 hang myself in despair — no I won't, but 
I'll eat it— -bed— feathers and all. The Chair was to 
have been covered with the richest silk Genoa velvet, of 
a regal scarlet or crimson, but the lady of our Secretary 
of State, Mrs. Daniel Webster, would have it, that 
velvet covers were quite old-fashioned; and as ladies 
best know what will suit ladies, she was asked the favour 
to select the cover, and I guess you will admire it. 

Now for the freedom of America. Collins gave the 
Chair free passage. Edwards, Sandford and Co. con- 
veyed the case to the ship, and will convey it from 
Liverpool to London, free. They are Express men, and 
thus do we ." go a-head." 

Catherine Hayes and Father Mathew. 

G. W/s Correspondent adds : — 

" I receive your * Notes* regularly. The story about 
Katy Hayes in your November Number, p. 88, is some- 
what embellished by ' your New York Special Re- 
porter." I regret to tell you that she, poor girl, has 
quite put her foot in it here, and I am afraid will 
return poorer than when she came. She or her agent 
or agents, pursued a silly course by, it is said, keeping 
almost open house to her countrymen at the Astor house, 
a very expensive hotel, where she ran up an enormous 
bill, and being unable to pay, the sheriffs officers carried 
off the receipts at some of her concerts— particularly that 
which she gave for that humbug hypocrite Father 
Mathew. There has been a great deal about it in our 
papers. Doctor Joy returned to England some time ago 
in disgust. Mathew absolutely had the temerity to 
make it appear that he could work miracles, publicly, 
in the face of a large Catholic congregation, by restoring 
the sick and lame to health !" 



Ethnology.— " G.W.'s New York Special Reporter," 
whose embellished style has been questioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, states, that he has forwarded a 
pamphlet, for which he will be duly thanked when it is 
received, "giving an account of a pretended journey to 
the city of Eximaya, in Central America, by an Eng- 
lishman and two Spaniards, who are all • gone dead.* " 
Observing that, " It is a good Arabian Night's hoax. 
You will see," he remarks, •* the pamphlet is dated 
1850, but the children have only been exhibited here 
this week. There is no mistake about them, they are 
evidently children of a distinct and unknown race, come 
from whence they will. The recession of their foreheads 
is extraordinary. Their heads are wonderfully small, 
and in exact proportion to their bodies and limbs. They 
arc not dwarfs but pigmies ; about twelve years of age, 
lively and playful. They are not at Barnum's Museum, 
but at the rooms of the Society Library, and are ex- 
citing very great attention.'* 



The Jarvis Library Sale. 

This Sale, which has so long attracted the attention of 
American Bibliopoles, commenced on Tuesday, Nov. 4th. 
It was the means of drawing together agents for the 
most prominent Libraries in the United States. Among 
others, the following Colleges and Institutions were 
represented :— Smithsonian Institution, Harvard College, 
Yale College, General Theological Seminary of New 
York, College of New Jersey, Brown University, Ro- 
chester University, Andover Theological Seminary, New 
York State Library, New York Society Library, and the 
Historical Society of New York. 

The sale being the largest that ever took place in 
America, of any private library, the books brought fair 
prices. A volume of Tracts, containing the American 
Whig, Ac. sold for 22 dollars 75 cents, to Bancroft, the 
historian. Byzantinse Historise Scriptores, a unique set, 
containing a beautiful MS. translation of the third 
volume of Nicephorus Gregoras, sold for 475 dollars, to 
Prof. Ticknor, of Boston, fiiblia Sacra Polyglotta, being 
the celebrated Complutensian Polyolott, 130 dollars, 
to the Rochester University. The Paris Polyglott, 100 
dollars, to Geo. Livermore, Esq. Boston. Vetus Testa- 
uientum Greecum, 40 dollars, Harvard College. Mura- 
tori, 37 vols, folio, 207 dollars, to the Theological 
Seminary, New York. Cranmer's Bible, 26 dollars, to 
Rochester University. Tyndale's Translation of the 
Pentateuch, 41 dollars, to John Wiley. Duchesne's 
Historical Collections, 24 dollars 50 cents, to Brown 
University, &c. Ac. 

The Periodical Press of the Methodists in the 
United States. 
The Christian Advocate and Journal has a circu- 
lation of from 25 to 29,000 copies. The Missionary 
Advocate circulates 20,000 copies, and the Sunday 
School Advocate no less than 65,000 copies, with a 
yearly sale of Sunday School Books amounting to up- 
wards of £1000, or 5000 dollars. 

*• Woodman, spare that Tree.** 
General Morris, who is associated with Mr. N. P. 
Willis as Editor, and publisher of the " Home Journal," 
in New York, was, as all the world knows — or at least, 
as the United States ought to know, for it is something 
to be proud of to be possessed of a real living poet in 
these days — was the author of the words of a charming 
ballad, entitled, " Woodman, spare that Tree,** which 
was sung effectively by an illustrious scion of the house 
of Russell. The parentage of this lyric having been 
claimed by a respectable Boston paper, (The Sunday 
News), on behalf of a deceased literary gentleman 
named Woodward, who is said, in an unguarded 
moment, to have pawned his reputation upon the Wood- 
man, to the gallant General, for a glass of grog ; the 
General indignantly repudiates the whole statement; 
repeating that, "a slander well hoed grows like the 
devil ;" and labours to establish the fact, that the Ame- 
rican General Morris is not to be by posterity identified 
with the English Captain of the same name — as a song 
writer. Fusbos. 
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The Bawdrick. or Baldrock, (Illustrated.) 

The Rectory, Clyst St George, Topsham, 
Jan. 2, 1852. 

Sir, — You are publishing, in your " Current Notes," 
some nice little cuts of interesting relics of antiquity, 
for which all who delight in such things must feel 
thankful to you. 

May I ask you to put into your cutter's hands the 
rough sketch which I send with this ; and will you allow 
it to be introduced to the notice of your readers, as an 
illustration of the Bawdrick, or Baldrock, which is the 
leather gear, with its appurtenances of the upper part 
of the clapper in old black-letter bells, and about which 
your readers may have seen a discussion, with extracts 
from old Churchwarden's accounts, in another valuable 
periodical of like character to your own, but in which 
at present no illustrations of any kind are admitted. 
You will oblige one of your subscribers. 

H. T. E. 
Mr. Willis. 

Sketch of the Gear of an Old Bell Clapper. 




A. Crown Staple. 

B. Bawdrick or Baldrock of old Churchwarden's books, 
viz. stout white leather straps, shewing how fitted with 
intervening piece of hard wood and pin. 

C. Clapper, with stirrup top. 

D. " Busk Board" which at the lower end is tied 
round the stem of the clapper, and by the pin above 
keeps the wood and leather all steady together, and the 
clapper works or swings on the crown staple, having 
leather on the upper side, and hard wood under. 

H.T.B. 



Turnbuckle and Latch.— The figure you have 
engraved on p. 91 of your December " Notes," as a 
Turnbuckle, is the common casement latch of the 17th 
century; which may be found attached to the iron 
frame of casement windows in many old farm houses. 

A latch is not a turnbuckle, and no ironmonger's 
apprentice would confound the two. A latch is a bar 
moving up and down in a limited space— or, if back- 
wards and forwards, as in some locks— it is called the 
latch-bolt. A turnbuckle, as its name implies, turns 
round, and is only limited by the notch, Ac. by which it 
holds. They are chiefly of two kinds : one is a spindle, 
with a knob or ring at one end, and a tongue or buckle 
at the other ; another is a handle with a tongue at- 
tached, moving together freely round, upon a pin or 
rivets. This latter kind has taken the place of the 
casement latch represented in your •• Current Notes" 
in present use. 

One who has been an Ironmonger's Apprentice. 



Architectural Restorations in Ireland. 

A small subscription, which was raised for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the failing walls of Buttevant Abbey, 
in the County of Cork, is about to be followed by Mr. 
Thomas Tobin, of BallincoUig, taking measures to uphold 
the Castle of Buttevant. 

The same good spirit animates Mr. Odell, the pro- 
prietor of Ardmore, in the County of Waterford, who 
has determined to preserve the west gable of the Old 
Church, which is covered over with figures that, accord- 
ing to Ryland's History of Waterford, "with a good 
imagination, and some knowledge of the ancient Scrip- 
tures, may be made to exhibit an epitome of the history 
of the Old Testament." 



The Historical Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

16th January, 1852. 

Sir, — If your refer to your "Current Notes" for 
April last, you will find engraved, at p. 27, a tobacco 
pipe, found when the Golden lion Inn at Fulham was 
pulled down in April, 1836. Now, Sir, it appears to 
me that this drawing of mine has been copied,, without 
acknowledgment, from your Notes, in the Transactions 
of the Historical Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
Session iii. 1850-51, to illustrate a paper by Andrew 
James Lamb, Esq. Plate IV. No. 14. If not, I humbly 
conceive that Mr. Lamb, or the Rev. Dr. Hume, the 
Secretary, on behalf of the Society, is bound to state 
where the original pipe which figures in their Transac- 
tions exists, and how and when Mr. Lamb obtained his 
drawing or knowledge of it. This alone can disprove the 
charge which I make against the Historical Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, of cowing without acknow- 
ledgment, my sketch from Willis's Notes. 
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Archaeological Publications. — In addition to those 
enumerated in G. W/s " Current Notes" for December 
(p. 93), the first Number of " Reliquue Antiquro Ebor- 
acenses, or Remains of Antiquities relating to York, has 
appeared. 

In answer to W. B/s communications, G. W. con- 
ceives that the best mode of making a local work of this 
nature known, would be by a circular letter addressed to 
the resident Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of Yorkshire, 
soliciting their countenance and support. 

The information desired respecting the publications of 
the Archaeological Societies named, may be obtained by 
W. B. addressing himself to their respective Secretaries, 
viz. 

M. A. Lower, Esq., Lewes. 

Rev. Dr. Hume, Liverpool. 

William Ayrton, Esq., Chester. 

Samuel Tymms, Esq., Bury St. Edmunds, and 

Henry Harrod, Esq. Norwich. 



Society op Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Mr. Willis is informed with reference to a paragraph 
which appeared in his " Current Notes" for December, 
p. 93, tnat the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, whose issues have been suspended since 
1846, will forthwith resume publishing. 



The Slogans or the North of England have 
been published by Mr. G. B. Richardson, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

The British Museum. — A recent resolution of the 
Trustees of this National Establishment has been con- 
sidered, in certain Antiquarian circles, to present " a 
fair specimen of double-dealing " 

An Irish Numismatist. 



Autographic Biography. 

January 3rd, 1852. 
Sir,— I trust I shall not trespass upon the limits of 
your courtesy, if I beg your assistance with regard to 
the accompanying list of names, about whom I am 
anxious to gam any information as to dates of birth, 
death, or any subject of interest connected with the in- 
dividuals. 

As I live in the country and have not the facility of 
access to a library for reference, I avail myself of the 
medium of your instructive and valuable publication, 
and beg to subscribe myself, with all good wishes, 
Your obedient servant, 

Ellen F. 
SymondV Inn. 24th April, 1787. Edward Montagu. 

No date. Marquis de Spinola. 
St. Petersburg. 24th Jan. 1805. C. A. Pozzo diBorgo. 
No date. Geo. R. Collier, Commodore. 
London. . • 13th March, 1820. W. Burner. 
20th Mav, 1829. Jno. Bruce. 
No date. P. P. Jacob. 



Rowland Hill and the Penny Postage. 

The following is the commencement of a leading 
article on the Penny Postage, contained in the " Times" 
of Saturday, 9th August, 1851 :— 

" A traveller sauntering through the Lake districts of 
England some years ago, arrived at a small public-house 
just as the postman stopped to deliver a letter. A young 
girl came out to receive it. She took it in her hand, 
turned it over and over, and asked the charge. It was a 
large sum — no less than a shilling. Sighing heavily, she 
observed that it came from her brother, but that she was 
too poor to take it in, and she returned it to the postman 
accordingly. The traveller was a man of kindness as well 
as of observation ; he offered to pay the postage himself, 
and in spite of more reluctance on the girl's part than he 
could well understand, he did pay it, and gave her the 
letter. No sooner, however, was the postman's back 
turned, than she confessed that the proceeding had been 
concerted between her brother and herself, that the letter 
was empty, that certain signs on the direction conveyed all 
she wanted to know, and that as they could neither of 
them afford to pay postage, they had devised this method 
of franking the intelligence desired. The traveller pur- 
sued his journey, and as he plodded over the Cumberland 
fells, he mused opon the badness of a system which drove 
people to such straits for means of correspondence, and 
defeated its own object all the time. With most men such 
musings would have ended before the close of the hour, 
but this man's name was Rowland Hill, and it was from 
this incident and these reflections that the whole scheme of 
Penny Postage was derived." 

I should be glad to know if there is any doubt as to 
the truth of this statement, as I fancied it had been 
contradicted. Could any of your Correspondents oblige 
me by giving me information on the subject, 1 should 
feel obliged. I. E. 

Enquiry. 

Boston, January 15th, 1852. 
Sib,— I send you a query for " Current Notes," 
41 Robbed between Sun and Sun." 

Can any of your communicants favor me with the origin 
of this expression? It was employed to describe the 
late Revolution in Paris, by the " Examiner," and I 
have seen it as a quotation in a work of old date. 

Y. S. N. 

Dental Surgery. — In the observations on the pro- 
wess of Geography and Ethnology, by Mr. John Russell 
Bartlett, read at the Meeting of the New York Histo- 
rical Society in November and December, 184-6, it is 
mentioned that in the exploration of a tumuli carried on 
by Dr. M. W. Dickeson, in the South-western States, 
chiefly in Mississippi, although in some instances ex- 
tending to Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, he found 
that Dentistry had been extensively practised by this 
ancient people, as plugging the teeth and inserting 
artificial ones, were common. In one instance five 
artificial teeth were found inserted in one subject. 
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Capping a Story.— Rogers, the poet, was fond of 
telling the story of a gentleman who lost a shilling in 
Covent Garden Market, just at the comer of the Great 
Piazza, and on his return from India some five-and- 
twenty years afterwards, on passing the spot where he 
supposed the loss had taken place, remembered the cir- 
cumstance, and looking about him on the pavement, 
picked up his shilling. Here Rogers, in his own inimit- 
able way of telling a story, would pause, and then add — 
" In halfpence, wrapped up in paper" 

" I knew the man/ said a witty friend to the poet, 
" but you have forgotten the most singular point of the 
story about the recovery of this lost shilling just at the 
door of Willis the booksellers place of business" 

" I thought it sufficiently odd," replied the poetical 
banker, " our friend having found his shilling after so 
long a period, and only wish that my lost notes may turn, 
up again in the same unexpected and amusing manner 
— that notes turn up to me from Willis" 

" Then you must have heard the whole story, and the 
very remarkable fact to which I refer? That in the 
paper which contained the four-and-twenty halfpence he 
found another filled with farthings, the exact amount of 
which when calculated, proved to be that of compound 
interest upon the shilling for five-and-twenty years one 
month and thirteen days." 

Mr. Rogers has never since told the story. 



Robert Hoblyn. 

Sir, —Through the medium of your publication, can 
you tell me anything about " Robt. Hoblyn ;" and what 
works he has - published ? I believe they were of a 
classical nature ; and he was living in 1825. 

Yours truly, 

Jan. 2, 1852. A. K. 

A Travelling Name.— I have heard or read some- 
where of a story about one of the authors of the 
" Rejected Addresses" — indeed, I now remember that 
he told it to me himself— how that he once travelled in 
a stage coach with a very agreeable old lady, who was 
well acquainted with London society, and with whom he 
conversed for a considerable time about various mutual 
friends and circumstances that could only be known to 
them, or to their immediate circle, with so much fami- 
liarity, that the old lady's curiosity being roused, she 
ventured to inquire his name. " James Smith, madam," 
was the reply. " Oh, that's your travelling name, is it? 
But it won't do for me." J. 



Smith.— Has not some one written, or is not some 
one going to write, a history of the Smiths ? It really 
might be made a very amusing book, and some one— I 
forget who— actually told me that "the far-famed 
Ruffian of the Adelphi," (0. S.J was collecting materials 

for or from such a book. I subscribe my real name 

identify, if you can, Mr. Willis. 

John Smith. 



Pilgrim's Badge? 
transmitted to G. W, 




A Correspondent has kindly 
a rubbing from which the 
annexed woodcut has been 
made, of a small brass or- 
nament, found at Launde 
Abbey, in Leicestershire, 
which abbey or priory was 
founded by Rd. Basset, in 
the reign of Henry III. dis- 
solved by Henry VlIL, and 
Cromwell, Earl of Essex, 
had a grant of it. In the 
Chapel (all that remains of 
the Priory) is a monument 
to his son Gregory, Lord Cromwell, of the date of 1551. 
The ornament is supposed to be a Pilgrim's Badge, 
brought from Rome, and probably was buried with him. 
1st January, 1852. M.C.S. 

Ancient Key.— I. D. is thanked for the drawing of 
an Ancient Key found in October last, in the parish of 
Stoke Holy Cross, near Warwick ; but as no particular 
interest attaches to this key in an antiquarian point of 
view, it is not worth engraving. 

The Liberty Stone in Castle Street, Liver- 
pool.— T. B. B. (Burnley, 1st December) thanked, but 
the space at G. W.'s command does not permit of his 
inserting the extract forwarded to him from the Liver- 
pool Albion. 

Prints of Oliver Cromwell and " St. Luke's 
Day." 

A " Young Print and Portrait Collector" would be 
obliged by any explanation respecting a portrait of 
Oliver Cromwell, of an allegorical nature, surrounded 
by various emblems and devices, which evidently bear 
upon the events of his life. He is represented standing 
between two columns, in armour, with a wreath of laurel 
in place of a helmet. This print has neither name or 
date of any kind upon it. 

Another print is one marked w j^ l published 1816, 
by J. T. Smith, called " St. Qj Luk?' s <ky»" a 
" poor painter removing ;" is w^ this intended as 
a caricature upon some artist of ^*» the time ? 

Jan. 6th, 1852. 



D. E., 47, Blessington Street, Dublin, thanked for 
his suggestions. The R. I. A.— T. C. D. and the Dublin 
Society, however, cannot in the slightest degree in- 
fluence the conduct of G. W.'s " Current Notes." 

If these learned bodies regard their own situation, 
they will not object to " any slang, coarseness, or Ame- 
ricanisms." They should rather reflect how much 
America has and probably will teach young Ireland— 
but not through their agency, as publishers. 

The Holy Grahl, A. as confessedly " made up 
of quotations," is an article not suited to G. W.'s " Cur- 
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Admission of Literary Inquirers to the Public 
Records. 

Regulations under which permission will be given 
to Literary Inquirers to make searches among the Public 
Records, without payment of fees, contained in a letter 
addresseid by the Right Honourable Sir John Romilly, 
Master of the Rolls to Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H., the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records ; dated at the 
Rolls House, 4th December, 1851 :^- 

lst. That the individuals seeking to avail themselves 
of the permission shall address a letter to the Deputy 
Keeper, stating generally their objects of research, so as 
to show that the appjications are really and bond fide for 
literary purposes, and that the applicant shall also 
attend the Deputy Keeper personally thereon, and give 
such further explanation as may be required ; and that 
thereupon the Deputy Keeper shall, if he be satisfied 
with the statement and explanation, authorise the Assist- 
ant Keepers to allow tne applicant to inspect such 
Indexes of Records, and also such Original Records, and 
to make such copies or extracts in pencil required by the 
applicant as the Deputy Keeper may think advisable. 
This mode of proceeding, which is equally required for 
the security of the Records, and for the protection of 
the business searchers, will in fact be beneficial to 
Literary Inquirers; for the more fully they explain their 
objects, the better will the Deputy Keeper and the 
other officers be able to direct them to the documents 
which may be useful to them. 
2ndly. That all the applications before mentioned be 
entered in a book, and be reported to the Master of the 
Rolls. 

3rdly. That a book be kept at each branch office, in 
which the Assistant Keeper shall enter a note or parti- 
cular of the Rolls, Records, Books, or Documents, called 
for, inspected, or used by the applicant, nearly in the 
same manner, mutatis mutandis, as is practised with 
respect to Manuscripts in the British Museum. 

But this book is to be considered as confidential, and not 

to be shown to the public without express permission 

of the Master of the Rolls or Deputy Keeper. 

4thly. That, in case of any impropriety or abuse of the 

privilege, the Assistant Keepers do forthwith report the 

same to the Deputy Keeper, in order that he may bring 

the same before the Master of the Rolls. 

It will be necessary also to explain to the Literary 
Inquirers that the time of the various officers and other 
persons employed in the Public Record Office is so wholly 
engrossed by the performance of their present duties, 
that it will not be possible for the officers to assist any 
Literary Inquirers beyond the production of the docu- 
ments, and giving a general explanation, if needed, of 
their character and nature. No applicant ought to pre- 
sent himself who is not sufficiently acquainted with the 
hand-writing, abbreviations, and language of ancient 
documents, so as to be able to read and decipher their 
contents. 

The Literary Inquirer will have free access to the 
documents, but, this being done, he will have to conduct 



the inquiry from these documents in such manner as his 
own knowledge and capacity may best enable him to do t 



G. W. is informed that the reading Public are in- 
debted to John Bruce, Esq., the Treasurer of the 
Society of Antiquaries, for this important concession 
on the part of the Master of the Rolls ; and it has 
been suggested that a suitable testimonial should be 
presented to Mr. Bruce by those historical inquirers 
who are likely to derive such valuable aid from his 
exertions. 

F.S.A. 



Literary Auctions.— That there is no lack of en- 
thusiasm among amateurs for the possession of rare 
and curious works, is evidenced by the prices which 
some books of this class brought at a sale just con- 
cluded by Messrs. Sotheby ana Wilkinson, being the 
first sale of importance this season. Among them may 
be noticed the following : 

Orloge (1*) de Sapience, folio, nouvellement im- 
primie d Paris, 1493. A very splendid specimen 
op printing on vellum, from the celebrated Press 
o/Terard, ruled with red lines, bound in red morocco 
extra, gilt edges, by Bauzonnet, with a well made pig- 
skin case to contain it. 

Of this singular Ascetical Romance, M. Van Praet states 
that six copies are known as being printed on vellum : of 
these three are in the National Library at Paris, all of which 
are more or less adorned with miniatures, two of them, 
like the present, having the summary of the chapters (left 
blank for the insertion of the miniatures) written in a 
contemporary hand on the margins. The Harleian copy, 
afterwards in the collections of Count Macarthy and Mr. 
Hibbert, was adorned with thirteen miniatures : the pre- 
sent beautiful volume has sixteen, the additional ones 
being at the commencement of the chapters, in which the 
same subjects are treated in a different manner. The 
whole of the fine miniatures are in the best style of French 
art. This lot sold for £45. 



Itttnmj mtit Iriratific (Dbitannj. 

Children, John George- Science. Late Secretary R.S. 

Halstead, Kent. 
Grakfe, Dr. Christian. Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

St. Petersburgh. 11th December. 
Jacob, William. F.RS. Political Economist. 31,Cadogan 

Place. 17th December. Aged 89. 
Luttrell, Henry. Wit and Poet. Brompton Square. 

19th December. Aged 86. 
Sadlier, Rev. Dr. Provost, Trinity College, Dublin. 

14th December. 
Steel, James. Editor and Proprietor Carlisle Journal. 

Carlisle. 16th December Aged 55. 
Turner, Joseph Mallord William. R A. 47, Queen Anne 

Street (Chelsea ?) 19th December. Aged 76. 
Warburton, Eliot. Historian and Novelist. Lost in the 

wreck of the Amazon. 4th January. 
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WILLIS'S CUBKENT NOTES 

FOR THE MONTH. 



No. XIV.] 



1 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakspere. 



[February, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 

To the " Prick Current op Literature." 

G. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes/' which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Ethnology. — The marvellous pamphlet published in 
New York, with reference to the Aztec Children exhibit- 
ing there, has reached G. W., with the copy to be pre- 
sented to a distinguished traveller, which has been 
delivered to him ; and he seems not inclined to disbelieve 
in the accuracy of any of its statements, whatever may 
be the opinion of G. W. *s New York Special Reporter. 
(See " Current Notes" for January, p. 4.) 

The pamphlet purposes to give an account of the dis- 
covery of an idolatrous city called Iznmaya, in Central 
America, with 85,000 inhabitants, situate somewhere 
about 16° 42' N. and 91® 35' W., whose priests seem to 
consider the flesh of Scotchmen to be a peculiar culinary 
luxury — when they can catch them. The information 

fiven to the discoverers of the ideal or real city of 
ximaya, was " that a man of the same race as Senor 
Hammond, who was of a bright-florid complexion, with 
light hair and red whiskers, had been sacrificed and eaten 
by the Macbenachs or priests of Iximaya, the great 
city among the hills, about thirty moons ago, (previous 
to May, 1849)." 

It lias been asserted that Mr. Wheelwright, an 
American gentleman of the highest respectability, well 
known and much respected both in London and Liver- 
pool as the originator of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, is (or was) well acquainted with the author of this 
very extraordinary pamphlet. And although it must be 
confessed, that if considered as a piece of mere invention, 
for in marvellous incident it is a formidable rival to 
the voyage and travels of one Lemuel Gulliver, or the 
life and adventures of the well known Mr. Robinson 
Crusoe, — yet the fact should not be forgotten, that 
" Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction." 

G. W. anxiously looks ror the opinions of the well- 



informed press upon this matter, which, with the excep- 
tion of the Sunday Times of the 15th of February, have 
been silent about the "Pigmies" exhibiting in New 
York ; — and about which, as G. W.'s " Special" observed 
last month — " there is no mistake." 



The Bawdrick or Baldrock, (Illustrated Cor- 
rection.) — Few people feel inclined to acknowledge an 
error, or to make a correction. See Willis's " Current 
Notes" for February last (p. 16), where Sir Walter 
Scott's remark is quoted, that " it is ill making holes 
in one's own stockings for the purpose of darning them 
again, darn we never so neatly." However, G. W. is 
always happy— not to feel himself in the wrong— but 
to correct any mistake which inadvertently he or his 
agents may have made. He has therefore no hesitation 
about printing the following communication. 

" H. T. E. informs G. W. that the engraver of the 
sketch of the Bawdrick, which appearea in the last 
number of the " Current Notes" (p. 5), " has omitted 
one important reference, and a letter of reference, (which 
H. T. ft. believes he sent). 

" In fig. 2, letter B, all is right. 

" But in fig. 1 , letter B is wrong ; it should have been 
bv the side, and where that B is should have been an 
]£, which was thus described : 

" E. A piece of hard wood, placed between the staple 
and the end of the clapper, which is made steady to the 
clapper by D, the busk board, &c. 

" As engraved, H. T. E. fears it will be a terrible 
puzzler to the uninitiated in Campanology, and even 
Campanologists will wonder at the confusion. 
B The upper joint should have been thus, and the 
lower joint square (but G. W.'s artist has re- 
versed the thing), for it is at B that the clapper 
swings. 

" Still it is well to have got the thing shewn tc 
the public, and H. T. E. thanks G. W., and 

[supposes all blunders must be set down to hi* 
correspondent's fault of indistinct writing." 



u 



Strood, Rochester, 13th Feb. 1852. 
Sir, — In reference to the letter of H. T. E. page 5 o 
your work, I beg to send you the following extracts fron 
the Account Book of the Churchwardens of this Parish 
now in my possession : — 

H. Wickham. 
" Ao. 1555. 

Itm. payd For a horse hyde xx«*. 
For maykyng of y e bawdreck ijd." 
" 1556. 

For v hytt lether for ye bawdreck xijd. 
For maykyng of iiij bawd recks . viij<l." 
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The Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

Liverpool, 30th Jan. 1852. 

Sir, — I have to complain that your Correspondent 
T. M. rushes into print so incautiously on the subject of 
his tobacco-pipe. From the accuracy of his quotation, 
he appears to have had the Society's volume before him, 
yet he has taken no trouble to arrive at the truth. Mr. 
Lamb's paper was read three months before the wood- 
cut of the pipe in question appeared ; but as the latter 
was of peculiar form, it was engraved, as well as one or 
two others that had not been exhibited. All of these 
were minutely referred to. Thus, in the Note respect- 
ing the Plates, p. iii. there is the following : — " No. 
"14 fon Plate I V.J is from * Willis's Current Notes,' 
" for April, 1851 ; the stem is of bamboo, and the top of 
" the bowl of brass. It was found in taking down an old 
" inn at Fulham in 1836." From a mutilated copy I 
send you the actual leaf for the use of T. M. ;* and have 
to express my sorrow that he does not possess either more 
patience or more civility. 

A. Hume,D.C.L. 
Corresponding Secretary. 

• G. W. has forwarded it to his Correspondent, and begs 
to thank the Rev. Dr. Hume for this correction of T. M.'s 
oversight, and the manner in which an acknowledgment has 
been made to " Willis's Current Notes,' 9 which it gratifies 
him to find considered worthy of the attention of the His- 
toric Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. 



The late J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

G. W. has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
five communications respecting the Sketch of the late 
Mr. Turner, which appeared with J. T. A.'s letter in 
the January number of" Current Notes," (p. 1.) Four ' 
of his correspondents are pleased withtlie Sketch, and 
one who signs himself, D. R. states that he knew Mr. 
Turner well, and considers it to be, u no caricature, 
but on the contrary, an excellent likeness. 19 

However, the following epistle, expresses a diffe- 
rent opinion. 

Yarmn. Feb. 2, 1852. 

Sir,— How very vexing it is that the •• rude sketch" 
favoured by your obliging correspondent, (J. T. A.) was not 
placed in the hands of some R. A. (before engraved), who 
was acquainted and well knew that celebrated painter, and 
from that (•' rude sketch") and the knowledge he (R. A.) 
had of the late Turner, would have favoured us with a more 
characteristic portrait. Was he not more than four feet in 
stature? This represented («« Current Notes," January, 
1852, p. 1), reminds us of a wooden punchinello more than 
any thing that ever breathed, and not at all credible to the 
11 Current Notes." All such Notes are highly interesting 
if properly done. 

In haste. Yours faithfully, 
W. 

TnE Marquis of Worcester, (Author of the "Cen- 
tury of Inventions' 9 ).— R. C. particularly thanked for 
his communication. 




Ancient Signet explained. 

South wick, near Oundle, 
Jan. 30th, 1852. 
Sir, — Your excellent little work, " Current Notes," 
is worthy of all praise and support ; as affording to the 
Numismatist, the Palcologist, and the Archeologist, &c. 
the means not only of giving a written account of their 
various studies, but also of exhibiting facsimiles of the 
objects of their research. At the same time that I 
thank you for the insertion of my last (p. 3, Jan. 1852), 
allow me to present you with one of, I think, much 
greater interest to the Chronologist and Historian, taken 
from " Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia, Pars 3, Tab. 11, 
fig. XL. bis," 

The letters at the top of the sig- 
net are Ch sr b I; and the 
reading is, " TJie great king" 
At the bottom of the signet they 
are, A chmn; and the read- 
ing is, " Achemen, 99 and with 
the Greek termination Acha- 
menes. On the right side they 
are an b, Hebrew N ] 2, taken 
as numerical characters, i.e. 
1000, 700, 2 ; making the date 
1702. On the left, the figure 
like the Greek «, is the sign of 
Taurus, to denote the month when the sun entered into 
Taurus. The dove and leaf seem to refer to " the dove 
and olive leaf," Gen. viii. 11. 

Let me now refer your readers to Drummond*s Ori- 
gines, v. 1, p. 310: 

" The Greeks fancied Achsemenes to have been the 
name of the progenitor of Cyrus ; but Achamenes is 
nothing else than a corruption of one of those pompous 
and impious titles, which were assumed by the kings of 
Iran, and of which the inscriptions explained by M. de 
Sacy afford many examples. Achsemenes, as I have 
shown elsewhere, signifies Rex cceli in ancient Persian." 
So much for guess-work, which cannot be too much 
reprobated. I do not pretend to any skill in chronology, 
but the calculation appears to be so simple, that I will 
attempt it, taking the dates of our authorized version of 
the Bible. 

Deluge . . » 
Signet engraved 
Or . . . 

Cyrus begins to reign 
Therefore, from the beginning of the reign of Achse- 
menes to the same of Cyrus is 1 10 years. 

From this remarkable signet we obtain the historical 
truth, that Achsemenes began his reign in the month 
Taurus, 1702, after the Deluge. I have found the 
Deluge taken as an epoch in various Cuneiform and 
Egyptian, &c. documents, that have not been explained 
to the public. Yours truly, 

T. R. Brown. 



2340 a.c 

1702 from the Deluge 

647 a.c. 

537 a.c. 



T. R. B.'s translation received, but must stand over 
for the present. 
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Robert Hoblyn, qvere Richard ? 

No. 59, Grey Street, Newcastle, Tyne, 
January 28th, 1852. 
Sir, — In your " Current Notes" for this month (p. 7), 
a correspondent, A. K., enquires about " Robert Hob- 
lyn" and his Works. Presuming he has made a mis- 
take in the name, and that he means " Richard" in- 
stead of " Robert," I send herewith a list of some of 
" Richard's" Works. 

I remain, yours, 
Mr. Willis. Thomas Gray. 

Richard D. Hoblyn, A.M., Oxon, author of " Medical 
Terms," *• Scientific Terms," " Manuals of Natural 
Philosophy of Chemistry, and of the Steam Engin*," 
First Books in Science," &c. &c. 

Robert Hoblyn. 

4, Birchin Lane, 
February 7th, 1852. 
Sir, — In answer to a letter in your " Price Current" 
for January 25th, (p. 7), addressed to you, and signed 
" A. K." I beg to inform your correspondent that 
** Robert Hoblyn," published the following works : — 
" Bibliotheca Hoblyniana," 8vo. London, 1767. 
" The First Book of the Georgics of Virgil, Lat. and 
Eng. with Translation in blank verse, and notes, 
8vo. London, 1825." 
It is worthy to notice that " M. A." is affixed to his 
name in the. last named work. 

I am not aware that he published any other works ; 
but a perusal of the Catalogue of Printed Books in the 
British Museum would satisfactorily decide this point. 

Perhaps your correspondent means u Richard Hoblyn," 
whose publications are very numerous. 

Your obedient servant, 
S. I. Tucker. 

Layers, the Bookseller. 

Overseal, Ashby de la Zouch. 
Sir, — I should be very much obliged to any of your 
correspondents who will give me information respecting 
Mr. livers, a bookseller in London, who flourished about 
the third quarter of the last century ; especially any 
thing relating to bis wife and descendants. 

Very faithfully yours, 

J. M. Gresley. 
13th Feb. a.d. 1852. 



belong to the Southern and Midland districts : of the city 
of Oxford alone I have 62 varieties. The Northern 
Counties are much fewer in number : of Cumberland I 
have only tokens of two towns, Carlisle and Cocker- 
mouth ; of Northumberland, the town of Newcastle only ; 
of Westmoreland, Appleby, Kendal, and Kirby Steven. 

The ordinary value is the halfpenny for the Southern 
Counties, having usually the Arms of some Company of 
the City of London, and the initials of the issuer, his 
wife and family name, with the name, trade and business 
at full length. The great bulk of these tokens are of a 
monotonous character, with a few curious exceptions. 

One of square shape, issued by Thomas Dedicot, in 
Bewdley, has the legend, " Square Dealing." 
A copper token of Worcester, has a brass plug in the 
centre. A facetious Boniface of Leeds gives us the 
double-entendre, «' Beware the Beare," with his 
sign of the Bear. To make the catch better, it should 
be known that in Yorkshire, Beer and Bear, are pro- 
nounced alike. The device and motto of the Baron 
Bradvvardine is consequently older than the time of the 
author of Waverley. Roger Dickinson, of Robin Hood's 
Bay, affects a heart-shaped token, on which are repre- 
sented the popular heroes, Robin Hood and Little John : 
Little John is represented half the size of Robin Hood, 
instead of being considerably taller, not knowing he was 
so nick-named from his gigantic stature. There are 
other tokens of octagon and diamond shape. 

The Welsh tokens are generally of very good execu- 
tion : the halfpenny of Edward Lloyd, of Kidwelly, is 
very neat ; a few of Carnarvon are small, and issued at 
one penny, of a similar character to those of Ireland, 
which I have next to mention. 

The Irish tokens are of a different character to those 
of England and Wales, being generally small, issued at 
one penny, and the issuer styling himself Marchant. 
The penny token of John Whittle, of Kilkenny, 1656, has 
the Arms of the Commonwealth on it ; the only instance 
that I know of: the King's Arms are plentiful enough. 



Tradesmen's Tokens. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me if there are any Tradesmen's Tokens of Scotland, 
issued during the 17th century; and if not, can any 
cause be assigned for it. I have a very large collection 
of tokens of the 17th century, of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, but not one of Scotland, which is very singular, 
as the towns of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Sterl- 
ing, Perth, Ac. must have had as great need of a small 
currency, as many small villages m England, of which 
there are many specimens. 

By far the most numerous of the English tokens 




Besides the list of towns given by Lindsay in his 
" View of the Coinage of Ireland, 1839," I can add from 
my collection, Ballinasloe, Downpatrick, Loughrea, 
Mount-Mellick, Navan and Roscommon, besides many 
varieties of the towns Mr. Lindsay has published. 

The circulation of these tokens was forbidden under 
severe penalties in 1673, but in Ireland they were con- 
tinued partially to near the close of the 18th century, 
when another general issue of tokens throughout Great 
Britain was allowed by Government, owing to the great 
scarcity of small money. The tokens of this period are 
of an entirely different size and character to those of the 
preceding century. ™- 

Leeds, Feb. 1852. Digitized by VjQl 
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Lithography.— Some years ago, letters and papers 
of William Combe, the well known author of " Dr. 
Syntax," came into my possession, and with them a 
paper, of which the following is a copy : — 

*' I Jiave been told of one 
Who being ask'dfor bread, 

In its stead 
Returned a stone. 

But here we manage better. 

The Stone we ask 

To do its task. 
And it returns us every letter. 

Wm. Combe, January 23, 1817." 

" This is thejirst impression of Aekermann's Litho- 
graphic press.** 

Combe was so intimately connected with Ackermann's 
establishment, that there can be no doubt of the fact 
that the paper I have, was truly the very first impres- 
sion in Lithography in England. The poetic scrap was 
no doubt Combe's own, and the facsimile shews that it 
was in Combe's writing. 

Robt. Cole. 
52, Upper Norton Street. 

Sterne's Autograph.— As mentioned by A.C.K. in 
" Current Notes" for January, p. 2, as occurring on the 
title page* of his "Tristram Shandy," is not I believe 
often met with, but I doubt much its having been written 
for the gratification of particular friends, to whom copies 
of the work were presented. 

I have two (the title pages only) in my possession. 

Robert Cole. 

52, Upper Norton Street, 

* G. W.'s respected Correspondent A. C K. said " at 
the head of the Jin t chapter in some or one of the volumes" 
of a few of the first editions. 



Middle Ages. — MEDiiEVAL. 

These terms are now so frequently used in reference 
to periods and works of art, that it would be useful to 
your readers if some competent person would define pre- 
cisely what period is comprehended in the termmedueval. 
In a recent Exhibition many works of a comparatively 
late date were classed as medieval. Mr. James, speak- 
ing of Charlemagne, says — " the precise birth-place of 
the greatest man of the middle ages is unknown." Here 
he refers to the year 742. Some of the correspondents 
will, perhaps, through your *• Notes Current," define the 
limits of this term. S. E. 



Archaeological Publications. 

Sir, — With regard to the inquiry made in your 
" Current Notes" for December, p. 93, with respect to 
Archaeological publications, I wish to direct your Cor- 
respondent to a publication issued by the Architectural 
Societies for Northampton, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and 
Bedfordshire, consisting of the Reports and Papers read 



before those Societies in the year I860. The second 
part, comprising the Transactions for the Year 1851, is 
now in the press, and will shortly be published. These 
two parts will form one handsome octavo volume, printed 
more especially for the use of the Members of the above 
Societies, but a few copies are reserved for general sale, 
for which Mr. Masters is the agent. Thinking that 
your Correspondent might be glad to hear of the existence 
of this volume, I thought it as well to trouble you with 
this note. 

I remain, yours faithfully, 

T. Ptndar Lowe. 
Saltfletby, Loath, Jan. 29. 



Blackwood's Magazine.— With reference to the 
January Number of "Current Notes," p. 2, and the 
reply to an inquiry (from J. P., Philadelphia, 18th No- 
vember) respecting the Author of " Father Tom and the 
Pope, or a Night at the Vatican,"— a paper which ap- 
peared in Blackwood some years ago, W. C. J. A. has 
had the goodness to inform G. W. that the reply given 
by F. M. is not quite correct. 

" The writer of that paper was Mr. Samuel Ferguson, 
then and still a Member of the Irish Bar, going the 
North-East Circuit, and a native of Belfast. Mr. Fer- 
guson is also the author of some spirited stanzas, pub- 
fished in the same Magazine, entitled, " The Forging of 
the Anchor,* and is very favourably known as the 
author of some interesting papers in ' Blackwood,* and 
in the Antiquarian department of the * Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy,' of which learned body he 
has been for several years a member.** 

« Mr. F." adds W. C. J. A. " has, I believe, but I am 
not quite sure, written in the • Dublin University Ma- 
gazine.* n 



The Shadoof. — I beg to inform W. G. with refe- 
rence to his observations in your " Current Notes*' for 
December last, that the Shadoof as engraved by you at 
p. .96 is in common use all over the State of New York 
in places where wells are obliged to be sunk, the machine 
being far less costly than a pump, and such as anybody 
can construct. 

We have abundance of rivers and streams, so many 
indeed, that 1 have never seen a windmill in America. 
Your N. Y. ES-fecial Reporter, 



Thomas Hood.— How lamentable is it to observe, 
from the research of A. K. in Willis's ** Current Notes" 
for December (p. 90), and for which 1 sincerely thank 
his Correspondent, that so eminent a man as Thomas 
Hood should so recently have departed from among us 
without record of his death. 

His Song of the Shirt alone, written with so humane 
a purpose, surely demanded some notice. Are you 
aware that the Song of the Shirt suggested the Ame- 
rican Sewing Machine, exhibited in the World's Fair, 
for the purpose of relieving poor females from the nightly 
drudgery of " stitch— stitch — stitch ?'* W. S. 
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American Testimonial to Mrs. Cowdsn Clarke. 
Mr. Willis, — Some of your correspondents appear 
mighty fond of Old Oaken Chairs, and I rather think 
if tney were to visit the good old City of Aberdeen, and 
go into the " Auld Kirk," they will see an Oak Chair 
somewhat older than the engraved specimens in your 
" Current Notes," and on a scroll over it, they will see 
written 

«« C|>e Cb&iu of Wmttt ." 

But what do you say to the New Rosewood Shaksperian 
Chair, sent from New York as a complimentary testi- 
monial to an amiable lady living at Bayswater, the in- 
scription on which exquisite piece of work is as follows : 
to 
MRS. MARY COWDEN CLARKE 

THIS CHAIR IS PRESENTED 

BY A FEW LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF AMERICA 

AS A TRIBUTE OF GRATITUDE, FOR THE UNEQUALLED 

INDUSTRY 

WHICH GATE THE READERS OF ENGLISH 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

HER CONCORDANCE TO SHAKSPERE. 

G. W. begs to add, that it is unnecessary for him to 
engrave the beautiful drawing forwarded to him of 
this Chair, as he perceives an engraving has already 
appeared in the Lady's Newspaper for the 24$ 
January, and he has returned the drawing as re- 
quested. 

Katy-Did.— G. W.'s New York Special Reporter 
writes him as follows, in reference to the paragraph, 
p. 00 of" Current Notes" for December last. 

Sir,— Please inform " An Entomologist 1 that it will 
afford your Special Reporter much pleasure to send him 
a live specimen of the Katy-Did next fall. We have 
no Autumn in America ! It is then they begin to sins, 
or rather to say : at present they are, to use the words 
of Davie Gellatley, " A' dead an* gane— a* dead an' 
gane." I first heard them one evening in August 
among the elms on the battery, and so loud was the 
noise, I fancied it was made by porters landing bars of 
iron on the adjoining quays. 

The jingle of the song your Entomological corres- 
pondent enquires after was something like this; but I 
will send him a copy when I can procure one. 

'< The dear little Katy-did sat on a tree, 
And surly and sulky and savage was be, 
His supper was stolen away by a bee, 

But he thought his own deary had hidd'n it, 
And while he kept calling 'twas you, Katy-did, 

She merrily cried—' Katy-did-n V 

[Chorus of Boys and Oirls.] 
Katy-did— Katy-did n't— Katy-did— Katy-did n't" 

The moral of the song is, that a lady will always have 
the last word, be she insect or woman. 

Mr. Willis. 



Scraps from the United States. 

The space at G. W.'s command will only permit him 
to notice generally, and most gratefully to acknowledge, 
the number, variety, and interest of C. F. D.'s commu- 
nications, and sincerely to thank him for the kind man- < 
ner in which they have been forwarded. 

1. The existence of Hebrew relics among the Potta- 
watomie Indians is extremely curious. That procured 
by Dr. Lykins is described as consisting of 

" Four small rolls or strips of parchment, closely packed 
in the small compartments of a little box or locket, of about 
an inch cubical content. On these parchments are written, 
in a style of unsurpassed excellence, and far more beautiful 
than print, portions of the Pentateuch, to be worn as front- 
lets, and intended as stimulants to the memory and moral 
sense." 

2. A notice of Professor Stuart's death has been 
recorded in G. W.'s literary and Scientific Obituary. 

" He published at least twenty-four volumes, and in addi- 
tion to them many single sermons and newspaper essays, and 
contributed more than two thousand octavo pages to Ameri- 
can periodicals. His commentaries are those on the He- 
brews, Romans, Revelation, Daniel, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Proverbs. He printed his first Hebrew Grammar without 
points, and set up about half Me. paradigms qf verbs with 
his own hands, — This grammar went through three editions, 
each one being more foil than the preceding." 

3. The intelligence of the Spanish Press is highly 
amusing. 

4. The charge made against the Editor of the Oxford 
Edition of Milton requires proof or explanation. 

" Mr. Whittier states in the National Era, that the care- 
fully prepared Oxford edition of Milton's Works, contains 
a poem by Elizabeth Lloyd, of Philadelphia, purporting to 
have been written by the poet in bis old age and blindness, 
and which is so well executed, as to have deceived the Eng- 
lish editor of his works. This poem is now going the rounds 
of the American press, as the production of Milton." 

5. The appearance of the fifth and sixth volumes of 
Lord Mahon's History of England has thus brought 
forth the indignation of the editor of the Boston (U. S.) 
44 Transcript.* 

" They commence at the year 1763, and close with the 
year 1779, and comprise, of course, as the principal theme, 
the American Revolution — the rise and progress of the War 
of Independence. * One point in the American War/ says 
the Spectator, ' Lord Mahon brings out quietly and im- 
pressively — the personal falsehood of Franklin, and often 
the brutality of the Americans at large.' Here will be a 
chance for our American reviewers and critics. ' The per- 
sonal falsehood of Franklin !' It will take the affidavit of 
more than one Lord to make that credible." 

6. The old American bookseller, whose career was so 
graphically described by Dr. Francis at the celebration 
of the hundred and forty-sixth anniversary of Franklin's 
birth-day, by the New York Typographical Society, was 
the father of the present Editor o? the Literary World, 
an American periodical, extremely well conducted, and 
of considerable circulation. 
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" There are many booksellers and publishers/' observed 
Dr. Francis, "whose character and influence might justly 
command detailed account. Spence himself would find 
among them anecdotes of consideration in the world of let- 
ters. I must, however, write within circumscribed limits. 
■ The first in immediate recollection is Evert Duyckinck. He 
was a middle-aged man when I was a boy occasionally at 
his store, an ample and old-fashioned edifice, at the corner 
of Pearl Street and Old Slip. He was grave in his de- 
meanor, and somewhat taciturn; of great simplicity in 
dress, accommodating and courteous. He must have been 
rich in literary occurrences. He for a long while occupied 
this excellent stand for business, and was quite extensively 
engaged as a publisher and seller. He was a sort of Mr. 
Newbury, so precious to juvenile memory in the olden 
times. He largely dealt with that order of books, for ele- 
mentary instruction, which were popular abroad, just about 
the close of our revolutionary war and the adoption of our 
Constitution, Old Dycbe and his pupil Dilworth, Perry, 
and Sheridan. As education and literature advanced, he 
brought forward, by reprints, Johnson and Chesterfield, 
and Vicesimus Knox, and a host of others. His store was 
the nucleus of the Connecticut teachers' intellectual pro- 
ducts, and Barlow and Webster, and Morse and Riggs, 
found him a patron of their works in poetry and school 
books. Bunyan, and Young, and Watts, Doddridge and 
Baxter, must have been issued by his enterprise in innu- 
merable thousands throughout the whole thirteen States ; 
and the old English Primer, now improved into the Ameri- 
can Primer, with its captivating emendations, as 

The royal oak, it was the tree 
That saved his Royal Majesty ; 

improved by the more simple diction, 

Oak ' s not as good 
As hickory wood ; 
and the lines, 

Whales in the sea 
God's voice obey ; 

now modified, without loss of its poetic fire, 

Great deeds were done— 
By Washington — 

led captivity captive, and were circulated without limits for 
the better diffusion of knowledge and patriotism throughout 
the land. As our city grew apace, and both instructors and 
their functions enlarged, he engaged in the Latin Classics. 
Having a little Latin about me, it became my duty to set 
up at the printing-office of Lewis Nicols, Duyckinck 's re- 
print, De Bello Gallico. The edition was edited by a Mr. 
Rudd. He was the first editor I ever saw ; I looked at him 
with school-boy admiration when I took him the proofs. 
What alterations or improvements he ever made in the text 
of Oudendorp, I never ascertained. This, however, must 
have been among the beginnings of that American practice, 
still so common among us, of deeming it necessary that the 
reprints of even the most important works from abroad 
should have, for better circulation, some name as editor in- 
serted on the title-page. Mr. Duyckinck was gifted with 
great business talents, and estimated as a man of great 
punctuality and rigid integrity in fiscal matters. He was 
the first who had the entire Bible, in 12mo. preserved — set 
up in forms — the better to supply, at all times, his patrons. 
This was before stereotype plates were adopted. He gave 



to the Harpers the first job of printing they ever executed — 
whether « Tom Thumb' or * Wesley's Primitive Physic,' I 
know not. The acorn has become the pride of the forest — 
the Cliff Street Tree, whose roots and branches now ramify 
over the land. Duyckinck faithfully carried out the pro- 
verbs of Franklin, and the sayings of Noah Webster's 
Prompter. He was by birth and by action a genuine 
Knickerbocker." 

Seal op Whitgift's Hospital at Croydon. 

At p. 77 of your " Current Notes" for October last, 

there is an 
engraved re- 
presentation 
of the Cor- 
porate Seal 
of Dulwich 
College; as a 
companion to 
it, I nave pro- 
cured a draw- 
ing of the 
Seal of Arch- 
bishop Whit- 
gift's Hospi- 
tal at Croy- 
don, which 
was founded 
towards the 
end of the 
reign of Eli- 
zabeth, by 
that bene- 
volent but 
superstitious 
prelate, who 
appears to 
have been a 
devout be- 
liever in the 
Black Art, 
as among 
the crimes 
enumerated 
to be punish- 
ed by expul- 
sion are " obstinate heresye, sorcerye, and any kind of 
charming or witchcrafte." 

There were some interesting relics preserved in this 
establishment, particularly three wooden goblets or 
drinking vessels, the largest of which could hold about 
three pints, and bore the following inscription : 

" aHftat, dirrafc ! f>ott tfcp peace, 
CfctrJI aati*6e*— ceaat." 

But I am told they have disappeared— no one can tell 
how or when exactly. I mention the circumstance, as 
there was a singular legend connected with this in- 
scription, which f once heard, but do not now remember 
the particulars — perhaps some of your correspondents 

** niniti-7Q/H h\/ V*j( 
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Monumental Brasses. 

St. Margaret, Rochester, 
Feb. 11th, 1852. 
Sir,— Allow me to correct a slight error in the com- 
munication of your correspondent G. E. S. contained in 
your " Current Notes" for December last, p. 92. The 
name of the gentleman who was mainly instrumental in 
restoring the Brass with the Effigy of a former Vicar 
of this Parish, Thomas Codd, was the late Mr. W. F. 
Harrison, not Hanson, as printed. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
A Subscriber and Constant Reader. 
Mr. Willis. 



Cavendish's Life of Wolset. 

Sir, — In an anonymous treatise, entitled, " Who 
wrote Cavendish's Life of Wolsey?" London, 1814; 
(usually attributed to the Rev. Joseph Hunter), the 
writer considers the author to be a George Cavendish, 
a branch of the Devonshire family. But in the valuable 
collection of my friend Mr. W. S. Fitch, of this town, 
there is a well-preserved MS. copy of " The Life and 
Death of Cardinal Wolsey," by Th. Gainsford. This in- 
teresting MS. is a folio volume of 166 pages. It em- 
braces all that is contained in Cavendish's " Life of 
Wolsey," with a considerable deal of extra matter. I 
refer to Lowndes and find that this Gainsford was the 
author of a Life of Perkin Warbeck, and other works. 
He printed nothing, it seems, after 1619. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

A Subscriber. 

Ipswich, Feb. 6, 1852. 



" Robbed Between Sun and Sun." 

Jan. 28, 1852. 
Sir,— Perhaps the query of " Y. S. N." concerning 
the expression of 

" ROBBBD BETWEEN SUN AND SUN," 

(p. 6, of your " Current Notes,") may be derived from 
the definition of Burglary, in Blackstone's Commentaries, 
book 4, Public Wrongs, section 2. " The Time must be 
" by Night, and not dy Day, for in the Day-time there 
" is no Burglary. . . . Anciently the Day was accounted 
" to begin only at Sun-rising, and to end immediately 
" upon Sunset." 

Therefore, if I was robbed last night, the Burglary 
was committed between the Sun-set of yesterday, and 
the Sun-rise of to-day. 

Yours, 
Mertinensis. 

Mr. Willis. 

*' Cromwell between the Pillars." 

Sir, — I extract the following out of the copy I got 
from you of " Smeeton's Reprints," which answer one of 
the queries put by your correspondent in last month's 



" Current Notes," p. 7, concerning the print of Crom- 
well. 

" The following is a History of this celebrated Print : — 
" Faithorne, with his master, Robert Peake, engaged in 
the King's service, and were both taken prisoners at Basing 
House, from whence Faithorne was brought to London, 
and confined in Alderagate ; here resuming bis occupation, 
he produced the exquisite Portrait of the Protector, (known 
as Cromwell between the Pillars), which pleased the parties 
then in power so much, that shortly after, it occasioned bis 
being set at liberty, and he retired to France. Copies of 
the original print have been known to sell as high as 
40 pounds ! 

" Mr. Caulfield in his Chalcographiana, says, Mr. Bull 
the celebrated Collector, shewed him the original drawing 
in red chalk from which Faithorne engraved the print ; from 
whom he also learned the face was afterwards altered to 
William III." 

" Ogils." 



Print op Oliver Cromwell. 

Sir, — I have a beautiful impression of the Print 
alluded to by a " Young Print and Portrait Collector," 
("Current Notes" for January, p. 7), with this super- 
scription : " Oliver Cromwell, lira Protector of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, and the Territories there- 
unto belonging. Engraved by Chas. Turner, from the 
celebrated print by W. Faithorne." Below the figure of 
the Protector, on a small ornamental tablet, is " The 
Emblem of England's distractions, and also of her 
attained and further expected Freedom and Happiness;" 
which sufficiently explains the extraordinary allegorical 
figures which crowd the print. 

Yours, 
S.S. 

Autographic Biography. 

Sir, — Perhaps some of the readers of your " Notes," 
can inform me who is the •* Kendall" who signs a docu- 
ment, a fragment only of which I possess, and that with- 
out date, which also bears the signatures " Orford," 
" J. Houblon," "G. Wharton," " P. Rich," and another 
I cannot decypher. 

Yours, 
S. S. 

Autographic Biography.— The Marquis deSpinola, 
mentioned by Ellen F., in "Current Notes" for January, 
p. 6, was Ambassador or Minister from Genoa to France. 
He afterwards came to England on a mission from his 
Government. I have many of his letters, in some of 
which he complains of Lord Nelson's proceedings in the 
Mediterranean. R. C. 



I think p. 8 of your January " Notes," if referred to 
by your fair Correspondent Ellen F., may answer her 
" Hue and Cry" after John Bruce, on the 20th May, 
1829. 

3d by } 
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Ring of Mary Queen op Scots. 

Your Correspondent T. K.'s notice of Queen Eliza- 
beth's ring, said to have been given to the Earl of 
Essex, ("Current Notes," for December last, p. 95), 
reminds me of another ring, that 
of Mary Queen of Scots, for using 
which she was censured on her 
Murder-trial, in consequence of 
its having the Arms of England 
impaled with those of ScoSand. 
I possess a facsimile of that 
signet ring, procured from a seal 
engraved in Edinburgh. I should 
feel particularly obliged if any of 
your Antiquarian friends can inform me, where the original 
now is. 1 was told that it was in the British Museum, 
and had inquiry made there, but to no purpose. I 
rather think paste facsimiles may be had at Mr. Wil- 
son's, formerly Tassie's, in Leicester Square. Mine is 
an engraving on Amethyst, and I shall seal this letter 
with it. Respectfully yours, 
R. B. 

A Travelling Name.— The anecdote told by your 
Correspondent " J." in the last number of your " Cur- 
rent Notes," p. 7, is somewhat differently related in the 
Memoir of Mr. James Smith, prefixed to his " Comic 
Miscellanies," where it is stated : " The following inci- 
dent occurred to James Smith in a Brighton coach. An 
old lady struck with his extraordinary familiarity with 
things and people, at length burst forth, • And pray, Sir, 
you who seem to know every body — pray may 1 ask who 
you are?' 'James Smith, Madam.* This evidently 
conveying nothing to her mind, a fellow passenger added, 
4 One of the authors of the Rejected Addresses' The 
old lady stared at them by turns, and then quietly said, 
* I never heard of the Gentleman or the book before.* " 
T. C. C. 

Sale or Rare Books.— Some curious books of an 
interesting character, collected by the son of Simon 
Lord Lovat, who, it will be remembered, was executed 
for treasonable practices, have recently been sold by 
Auction by Messrs. Sothebt & Wilkinson, of Wel- 
lington Street. The Collection contained specimens from 
the presses of Pynson, Wynkyn de Worde and Caxton ; 
also some rare and early works relating to America, and 
on the subject of English Theology during the time of 
the Elizabethan Age, and some curious works on 
Machinery and the Occult Sciences. Among them may 
be specially named, 4t The Book of the Ordre of 
Chyvalry or Knyghthode," (lot 244), said to be one 
of the rarest productions of the press of Caxton; one 
of three copies, (two of which being in the British 
Museum), and considered to be one of the most interest- 
ing volumes which we owe to the perseverance of Cax- 
ton as a translator, and of great beauty as an example 
of his typographic skill. It unfortunately wanted two 
leaves, but produced £55. 10*. The next in importance 
(lot 585) was a copy of the works of Ben Jonson, the 



edition of 1640, having belonged to the Somerset family, 
and of much interest from the circumstance of its con- 
taining on the inside of the cover an unpublished Poem 
of twenty-six lines, of a complimentary character, on 
the Nuptials of Robert Carr, Earl of Somerset, entirely 
in the autograph of Ben Jonson, and concluding with the 
following beautiful stanza : — 

" And when your yeares rise more than would be told, 
Yet neyther of you seeme to th' other old. 
That all yt view you then, and late may say, 
Sure this glad pay re were maried but this day." 

Ben Jonson. 
The flattering wishes of the great Bard were however 
not realized in the future history of the unhappy pair. 
It produced £14, and has found a resting-place in the 
British Museum. 



To Correspondents. 

H. M/s communication has been forwarded to the 
periodical for which it appears to have been intended. 

Medieval Mummies. " A Bookworm" who dates 
from the * 4 British Museum," in type, but too long to 
appear this month. 

A. Thanked. 

Tobacco. S. T. " Chester,'* received, and in type. 
The copy of the collected edition of " Current Notes" 
sent as desired. 

A. Oak House, in type, but must stand over until 
next month. 

Anton ink's Itinerary and Etymons, Ac. received 
after G. W.'s " Current Notes" had been made up for 
press. 

littnmj irai $\Mik (Dbitaitru;. 

Clements, William. Newspaper Proprietor {Morning 
Chronicle, Observer, BeW% L\fe in London). 24th 
January. 

Crabb, George, (M.A.) Law, Language, and History. 
16, Oxford Place, New Road, Hammersmith. 4th 
December. 1851. Aged 83. 

Davenport, Richard Alfred. History, Biography, Criti- 
cism, Poetry, &c. Brunswick Cottage, Park Street, 
Camberwell. 25th January. Aged 72. 

Grimsh aw, William. School Histories, American Ches- 
terfield, Ladies' Lexicon. Philadelphia. 8th January. 

Holcroft, Thomas. Periodical Writer, formerly Secre- 
tary Asiatic Society. 37, Woburn Place. 6th Feb- 

Prout, Samuel. Water Colour Painter. 10th February. 
Aged 68. 

Rouwell, George Herbert. Musical Composer, Drama- 
tist and Novelist. Upper Ebury Street, Pimlico. 
22nd January. 

Ron well (John). Publisher (Rodwell and Martin, Bond 
Street) of Batty 's Views, &c. January 3rd. Aged 71. 

Stuart (Professor), Moses. Biblical Scholar, Author of 
Hebrew Grammar, &c. Andover, U.S. 4th January. 
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1 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakspkrb. 



[March, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
To the " Prick Current of Literature." 

G. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes/' which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Medijsval Mummies. 

British Museum, Jan. 1852. 
Sir,— The late discovery of the remains of a human 
body in a complete state of preservation, in St Stephen's 
Chapel, has induced me to send you a brief notice of 
several similar occurrences recorded by our early chro- 
niclers and historians. Bede relates that eleven years 
after the death of St. Cuthbert, bishop of Iindismrne, 
the monks took up his body, expecting to see it reduced 
to ashes, but found, "all the body whole, as if it had 
been alive, and the joints pliable more like one asleep 
than a dead person ; besides all the vestments the body 
had on were wonderful for their freshness and glossness." 
We learn from William of Malmesbury that the body 
was again found incorrupt 415 years afterwards at Dur- 
ham, and publicly shewn. Iingard gives an interesting 
account of the event, taken ** from a memoir written at 
the time by an eye-witness,** in all probability Simeon, 
the Durham historian. From this narrative it appears 
that when the monks removed the masonry of the tomb, 
" they beheld a large and ponderous chest, which had 
been entirely covered with leather, and strongly secured 
with nails and plates of iron. To separate the top from 
the sides required their utmost exertion, and within it 
they discovered a second chest, of dimensions more pro- 
portionate to the human body. It was of black oak, 
carved with figures of animals and flowers, and wrapped 
in a coarse linen cloth, which had previously been dipped 
in melted wax, to exclude the air and damp.** By the 
direction ofTurgot,the Drior, " they conveyed the smaller 
chest from behind the altar to a more convenient place, 
in the middle of the choir, unrolled the cloth, and with 
trembling hands forced open the lid. Instead of the re- 
mains of the Saint, they found a copy of the Gospels 
lying on a second lid, which had not been fastened with 



nails, but rested on three transverse bars of wood. By 
the help of two iron rings, fixed at the extremities, it 
was easily removed, and disclosed the body apparently 
entire, lying on its right side, on a pallet of silk. At 
the sight they gazed on each other in silent astonish- 
ment, and then retiring a few paces, fell prostrate on the 
floor, and repeated, in a low tone, the seven penitential 
psalms. After this preparation, they approached the 
coffin, and three of them, by order of the prior, placing 
their hands under the head, the feet, and the middle of 
the body, raised it up, and laid it on a carpet spread on 
the floor. It was found to have been wrapped in a cere- 
cloth of linen. Over this appeared the usual episcopal 
vestments, the amice, alb, stole, fanon tunic and dalma- 
tic;— the chasuble alone was wanting, which had been 
removed at the former translation in §89. On the fore- 
head lay a thin plate of gold, or metal gilt, thickly 
encrusted with small stones ; and a mitre covered the 
head, round which had been wound a napkin of purple 
colour. A cerecloth of the finest linen adhered so closely 
to the face, that no part of it could be loosened, but be- 
tween the neck and the shoulders the skin was exposed 
to the sight and touch. The arms could be moved with 
ease ; the hands were joined over the lower part of the 
chest, and the fingers, which were still flexible, pointed 
upwards. With the body were found a chalice, patine, a 
portable altar, a burse to hold the linen for the altar, 
and an ivory comb, with scissors of silver." When the 
shrine of St. Cuthbert was plundered and demolished by 
order of that sacrilegious scoundrel King Harry the 
Eighth, the body was still found entire, as Harpsfield 
testifies. 

Audry, a daughter of Annas, King of the East Angles, 
and abbess of Ely Monastery, died a.d. 679, and was 
buried in a wooden coffin. Sixteen years afterwards 
her sister caused her body to be exhumed. It was found 
" free from corruption, and all the linen cloths in which 
the body had been wrapped appeared entire, and as fresh 
as if they had been that very day wrapped about her 
limbs.*' Such are the words of the physician who 
attended her in her last illness, and who saw the occur- 
rence. (Bede, B. 4. c. 19). 

Wereburge, a daughter of Wulfere, king of Mercia, 
died about the close of the seventh century. Her body, 
according to her own desire, was interred at Hanbury. 
Nine years afterwards, in 708, it was taken up in pre- 
sence of King Coelred, his Council, and many bishops, 
and being found entire and incorrupt, was laid in a costly 
shrine. In 875 her body was still entire ; when, for fear 
of the Danish pirates, it was removed to Chester, and 
soon after its translation, fell into decay. 

St. Elphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, was bar- 
barously murdered by the Danes in 1012, and buried in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. Twelve years after his martyrdom, 
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Sir, — The accompanying 



his body was found entire, and solemnly translated to 
Canterbury. The King and Queen, and an incredible 
multitude of persons following the procession from Lon- 
don. A long narrative of the event is amongst the 
Harleian MSS. 

When King Edmund was cruelly slain by the Danes 
in 870, his head was carried by the infidels into a wood, 
and thrown into a brake of bushes ; but being afterwards 
discovered, it was deposited with the royal remains 
at Hoxon, which were soon afterwards conveyed to 
Bury St. Edmunds, and there honourably interred. 
Fifty-seven years rolled on, when his body was taken up 
by order of the good Bishop of London ; on which occa- 
sion, says the author of Britannia Sancta, " his body, 
to the admiration of all, was not only found entire, and 
without any blemish of corruption, much more like to 
one lying in a sweet sleep than one dead ; but also his 
wounds were found all closed up, and his head united to 
the rest of his body, only a slender mark remaining like 
a red thread around the neck, testifying their former 
separation*" Yours, truly, 

A Bookworm. 

Arms op the Isle of Man. 

South wick, near Oundle, 

Feb. 27th, 1852. 
woodcut, taken from 
Gesenii Monumenta 
Phoenicia, Tab. 23, fig. 
59, has induced me to 
send you a description 
of the remaining figures 
of the precious frag- 
ment, and the history 
written underneath 
them. 

The upper part of 
the stone contained, 
probably, the infant 
Jesus and his mother Mary. Immediately beneath her 
feet is the figure here described ; and below it is an 
ox at his manger ; and underneath the feet of the ox, 
an ancient writing, of which the following is the meaning. 
" The illuminated star (spica Virginis) of Virgo led 
the Magi slowly to the inn filled within, and in the 
court-yard, with crowds of people. Arriving at the 
mean cattle-stable, the Magi were.** The names of the 
three chiefs of the Magi in the place of the erasions ? 
From a Mukatteb inscription I get the name of one of 
them, viz. " Nathan Haft", the Grandfather." 

Now what can the three legs, with the man's head 
in the middle denote, but the three chiefs of the Magi? 
And how is it that the people of Mona adopted it as 
their peculiar coat of arms, if a portion of that sect did 
not establish themselves, after the nativity, in the isle 
of Mona? The passage in Matt. ii. 12, does not militate 
against the idea. 

Let us now take that most valuable auxiliary, Ety- 
mology, in order that we may further elucidate the 
subject. 




Mannin, the Isle of Man, Mana, or Mona, may be 
thus divided, Man-n-in. Persian, mana, a sect of the 
Magi. Sanscrit, mana, to investigate, seek or desire 
knowledge, to give knowledge, to respect, revere, wor- 
ship. A. Saxon mont-ige, mona insula ; monige, mo- 
nitiee ; monigean, monere, to teach, instruct, &c. Gaelic, 
man-ach, a monk. 

And lastly, let us not despise tradition, however absurd 
it may at first sight appear. 

Among a few legends, I have been told one, probably 
imperfectly, by a lady ; viz. " A man was thrown from 
the top of a mountain in Mona ; and was afterwards, 
sometimes seen as a sheep in the plain below, sometimes 
as a goat." Will any person of Mannin veg veen do 
me the favour of giving the complete legend ; with any 
other legend respecting the peopling of their island ? ft 
may throw more light on the peculiar occupation of the 
Magi. 

Your's truly, 
T. R. Brown. 

G. W. fears, with regret, that the " Punch" Ar- 
tist, to whom his learned Correspondent's sketch was 
forwarded to copy, has been more humourous than 
correct in its transfer. 

Daniel O'Rourke. 

There is a sort of mystery attached to this legend or 
story, as to the authorship of it, that requires some clear- 
ing up. 

The first time I read it was in T. C. Croker's " Fairy 
Legends," which appeared in 1825, 3 vols, small 8vo. ; 
but what the editor or writer calls a compressed edition, 
forms a volume of " Murray's Family Library," and was 
published in 1834. At page 134 of this latter edition 
the story commences, as if narrated by Daniel himself, 
and the writer says, " I knew the man well,— an old 
man was he at the time he told me the story, and it was 
on the 25th of June, 1813, that I heard it from his 
own lips.*' 

All this seems very circumstantial, but it is somewhat 
singular that this same story, with very slight variation, 
is to be found in the 18th volume of Dr. Anderson's 
" Bee," for January, 1794, p. 338, the party communi- 
cating it, saying, " The inclosed is genuine, and I honour 
the lady who had the merit of putting it in writing." 

There is also some account of its previous publication, 
communicated in the 34th volume of the " Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine," p. 202, but not having the volume at 
hand, I do not recollect the particulars, my chief object 
being to refer to Prior's " Memoir of the Life of Burke," 
third edition, 1839, at p. 100 of which we are distinctly 
told that Mr. Doyle, a surgeon, of Dublin, was the 
author of Daniel O'Rourke's Dream. 

Now it is right that the real author should not be 
deprived of the merit of a story, which has even been 
translated into French, and published in the " Magasin 
Pittoresque" for 1843, with two humorous wood cuts. 

A. 

Oak House. 
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Tradesmen's Tokens. 

Dublin, March 5th, 1852. 

Sir, — I was much pleased with the observations 
which appeared in the last number of your Current 
Notes, (p. 11) by your intelligent Correspondent, Mr. 
Boyne of Leeds, respecting the tokens issued by trades- 
men in the seventeenth century. But as he states that 
the only instance with which he is acquainted of one 
bearing the Arms of the Commonwealth is that which 
you have engraved to illustrate his paper, it is evident 
that Mr. Bovne cannot have seen Dr. Aquilla Smith's 
Catalogue of the Tradesmen's Tokens current in Ireland 
between the years 1637 and 1679 which was printed in 
1849 in the 2nd part of the 4th volume (8vo.) of the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, for on the 
very same page in which John Whittle's issue is enu- 
merated, a token for the County of Kerry issued by T. S. 
is mentioned as bearing " The Commonwealth Arms." 
From my own collection I can give another instance, 
inscribed on both sides A. corke. farthing. 

The list of Irish Tokens formed by Lindsay in 1839 
amounts to only 195; while that published ten years 
afterwards by Dr. Smith extends to 552 ;— and I would 
respectfully call Mr. Boyne's attention to it. 
Your very humble servant, 

K.L. 

Southwick, near Oundle, 
Feb. 27th, 1852. 
Sir, — Finding by Mr. Boyne's communication in 
your Current Notes, that Tradesmen's Tokens are worth 
collecting, I beg to send for your acceptance five dug up 
in my own gardens. You may make what use you 
please of them. 

Yours truly, 

T. R. Brown. 

iohn. eaton. oundlb (dug up in my garden at South- 

wick by myself.) 
iames mead, 1667 (an Angel) in tentarden. his 

halfpeny. 
iohn oovitbr (Coat of Arms) grocer, in. wte, 1662, 
And two German Counters. 

Dug up in my garden at Woodchurch, near Tenter- 
den, Kent, by myself. 

G. W. sincerely thanks his Correspondent, and with 
his permission will consider these tokens at Mr. Boyne's 
service should he wish for them. 

Sir,— Mr. William Boyne, in your " Current Notes" 
for February, asks any of your readers to inform him 
if there were any Tradesmen's Tokens of Scotland 
issued during the seventeenth century. I find in a 
small collection of Tokens I possess, an Edinburgh and 
Glasgow halfpenny, dates 1791 and 1793, proving there 
were some during the eighteenth century, though I 
have never met with any of an earlier date. 



March 12, 1852. 



Yours, &c. 



M. A. M. 



The Historic Society op Lancashire and 
Cheshire.— T. M. considers the Rev. Dr. Humes 
" attack " upon him (" Current Notes," for February, 
p. 10) to be "most unfair and uncalled for." He, 
however, admits the accuracy of Dr. Hume's statement, 
and withdraws his charge of the unacknowledged appro- 
priation of his communication, although he questions 
the Rev. Gentleman's taste or temper in accusing him 
of want of patience or civility. " My copy," writes 
T. M. "does not contain the pages which were for- 
warded to you by Dr. Hume, and you have sent on to 
me. How, therefore, could I overlook pages which do 
not exist in my copy? Now, suppose no such pipe 
ever existed, but in the fumes of my brain (for I some- 
times have strange fancies), and that I, in a hoaxing 
humour, transferred it to paper, and transmitted it to 
you. I say, again, suppose that no such inn ever existed 
at Fulham as the Golden Lion — would not I have an 
everlasting laugh at the learned Doctor Hume, and the 
Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
" Willis's Current Notes ?" And would it not make as 
good a story as Bishop Heber's, or James Smith's hoaxes 
upon the venerable * Gentleman's Magazine, 1 or Dr. 
Maginn's Correspondence with the trusty 'Times;* or 
Hook's political information to the ' Morning Post ;' or 
the recent Roman Bridge affair, and Lord Goring's 
cobbler's bill, about his corns, in the York papers? Look 
to this, Mr. Willis; and don't encourage men to try 
and defend themselves at the expense of your Corres- 
pondent." T. M. 

Tobacco.— The charge made against the Historical 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, by your correspon- 
dent T. M. in your " Current Notes" for January (p. 5), 
induced me to refer to the former numbers, of which, as 
I do not possess a complete set, I will thank you to 
forward me a copy of the Collected Edition you have 
announced. But, as by looking over the numbers which 
I have, I find that T. M. (see " Current Notes" for Feb. 
1851, p. 13), is curious upon the subject of smoking 
and tobacco, I send you the following extract from an 
old miscellaneous manuscript book which came into my 
possession a few years since at Gloucester, and has the 
dates 1699 and 1703, with the names Bubb or Butt and 
Richard Smith in it- but part of which Ls written in a 
much earlier hand. 

" J was tempted to smoke no tobae 

And to smoke. 
" When the (holt) Angel (Spirit) torn'd I 

Discorst on to the other 

I told him that I 

Did think not to smoke no more 

Tobacko nor drink no more Alle 

And I have. I hope the Lord 

Will forgive me, as he told the 

Spirit blind me, and ever since 

I have been tempted to smoke and 

Not to smok. The Angel Spirit 

Is you when I do smok no tobae 

But when I do he comes to me 

Again and I am tempted to smok." 
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What an extraordinary record is this of a mental 
struggle to overcome the cravings for Tobacco and Ale. 
Chester, February 4th. S. T. 



What has been the highest price ever paid 
for A Volume ? — In the course of my reading lately on 
Bibliography, I observe that at the sale of the Duke of 
Roxburgh's Library in May, 1812, the first edition of 
the Decamerone of Boccaccio produced the enormous 
sum of £2260. In the Catalogue the work is entitled — 

" Boccaccio il Decamerone. Fol. M. G. Ediz. Prim. 
Venet Valdarfer, 1471." 
It was bought by the Duke of Marlborough, and again 
sold by public auction from his Library, by Mr. Evans, 
Pall Mall, in June, 1819, for the large price of £918. 15*. 
In that Catalogue it is entitled — 

" Boccaccio il Decamerone, (Venezia), per Christoful 
Valdarfer di Ratispona, mcocclxxi." 

At this time it was purchased by Mr. Longman, appa- 
rently for Lord Spencer, in whose library it is said at 
present to be. A note to the above Catalogue mentions 
that, ** notwithstanding the publicity of the extraordinary 
sum which this book produced at the Roxburgh Sale, all 
researches throughout Europe toprocure another copy 
have proved entirely fruitless. This volume still con- 
tinues to be the only known perfect copy of this edition, 
and is, in all probability, the only copy which will ever 
be offered for public sale. Its unparalleled rarity, how- 
ever, is not its only recommendation, as it contains many 
important readings which have not been followed in any 
subsequent edition.** 

If any of your learned correspondents could give us 
additional information as to this rare and apparently 
valuable volume, it would be doubtless interesting to 
Bibliographers. Has any volume ever brought a higher 
price, or any work even in a series of volumes ? 

It is most probable that the other copies of this Edition 
have fallen under the ban of the Pope. 

W. B. M. 

James Smith. The mention of this gentleman by 
your Correspondent J. in your •* Current Notes** for 
January (p. T), reminds me that no author in the English 
language ever received so high a remuneration " per 
line** for his verses as James Smith. Longman's famous 
payment to Moore of a guinea a line for " Lalla Rookh** 
is as nothing to it, for Mr. Strachan, the King's 
printer, was so pleased with an epigram by Smith of 
eight lines, that he actually, in a codicil to his will 
bequeathed him £3000, or £375 per line. 

R. S. 

O. Smith ! The name of the " far famed Ruffian of 
the Adelphi," as your Correspondent, Mr. John Smith, 
in your Current Notes for January last, p. 7, is pleased 
to style a gentleman of quiet habits and literary tastes, 
whose real Christian names, are Richard John — the 



being merely his theatrical soubriquet, possesses in his 
Album among many other interesting records the fol- 
lowing witty testimonial from the late Mr. Mathews : 

" lam happy to liave it in my power to express my 
perfect belief that Mr. O. Smith is a most respectable 
character in private l\fe % though a Great Ruffian on 
the Staff e. 

C. Mathews. 
" Theatre Royal, 

English Opera House, 
August 21«/, 1827." 

I was so much pleased with this impromptu by Ma- 
thews, that I asked Mr. Smith's permission to copy it, 
and I have no hesitation in sending you my transcript 
to make what use of it you like. 

A. B. C. 



Campanalogia. 



Sir, — I thank you for amending the errors and omis- 
sions about the Bawdrick, though at the cost of pub- 
lishing to all the world that " my writing is indistinct.'* 

I also thank your Strood Correspondent for his extract 
from an old Churchwarden's book, bearing on the item 
Baldrich. 

I would request the favour of any of your readers 
who have access to old parish accounts, to publish, 
through the medium of your " Current Notes," (pace 
tua) any entry relating to that item, or to the " Wheles 
of ye Belles." 

It is a desideratum in Campanalogical history, when 
and by whom the ingenious and beautiful Bell-wheel 
now in use was first introduced. In some retired villages, 
and indeed very generally in Dorsetshire, the half wheel 
may still be found. Bells so hung and rung, are said 
to be with a "Dead Rope" The Bell can only be 
" set** one way, and changes could not be rung on the 
system now practised, viz. changing the position of each 
bell at every half pull. 

The mention of this original sort of wheel may induce 
some of your readers to wend their way into the Bell- 
chambers in their neighbourhood, and, regardless of the 
filthy state in which most will be found when they get 
there, they will, perhaps, crawl under the bells (minding 
their heads), and hunt out and report if they meet 
with any clappers hung with Bawdricks and Busk boards, 
obliging many others besides your scribbler. 

H. T. E. 

Feb. 26, 1852. 



The Union Jack. 

Sir, — I have met in some collection of National 
papers with an account of the formation of our British 
Union Jack ; but the book has altogether escaped my 
memory. Can you or your readers kindly name it, to 
yours, &c. 

H. M. 

London, Feb. 17, 1852. 
Digitized by CjQOgLe 
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Pillar Print of Oliver Cromwell. 

Sir, — All I can tell your correspondent, " A Young 
Print and Portrait Collector," in reply to his inquiry, 
p. 7, in your " Current Notes" for January, is, that I 
nope I may congratulate him on the possession of a very 
valuable and historically interesting engraving. 

Horace Walpole mentions it as in " Dugdale's Ori- 
gines Juridiciales," and describes it as " a large emble- 
matic sheet print of Oliver Cromwell, whole-length, in 
armour, with variety of devices and mottoes." — Proof. 
Granger describes it thus : " Oliver Cromwell stand- 
ing with a book in his hand betwixt two pillars ; various 
emblems. Faithorne, sc. sh." And Granger adds : *' I 
do not remember to have seen more than two proofs of 
this fine print. Mr. Walpole had one, and Mr. Gulston 
another. Mr. Bull has the original drawing. The face 
was altered to that of King William." 

A manuscript note upon my interleaved copy of Gran- 
ger, which you may remember I purchased of you, states 
that, " Caulfield had not less than ten or twelve of this 
print, but in consequence of the size they were mostly 
damaged: Coram had a tolerable good one which he 
sold to Mr. Townley for thirty guineas. 11 Caulfield, 
who was a well known print dealer, says in his " Calco- 
graphiana," (1814), " The late Mr. Bull shewed me 
. Faithorne's original drawing, from which he engraved 
the print, and a most brilliant proof impression ; from 
him I also learnt the face was afterwards altered to that 
of William III., in which state, however, I never saw 
it." He describes the print as " Oliver Cromwell stand- 
ing between two pillars, inscribed the * Emblem of 
England's distractions as also her attained 
and further happiness:' large sheet f and values 
the print at no less a sum than £36. This was all very 
well for a dealer's valuation ; however, if your corres- 
pondent will refer to the records of the Strawberry Hill 
Sale, he will find in the Sixth Day's Sale of the Prints, 
(18th June, 1842), that mentioned by Granger, Lot. 
*' 761. Oliver Cromwell, whole-length, in armour, 
standing between two columns, and otherwise surrounded 
by a variety of allegories and emblematic devices, en- 
titled, . The Emblems of England's distractions, as 

ALSO OF HER ATTAINED AND FURTHER EXPECTED 

Freedoms and hafpiness : sheet, extra rare ;" which 
Mr. Evans, (a dealer also), then secured for £7 15s. 
The discrepancies between the two Inscriptions appear 
to me to be worthy of remark, and if both have been 
correctly copied, with what has been stated respecting 
the appropriation of the head to William III., would 
shew that the plate had been altered more than once. 
The original pfate is supposed to have been engraved by 
Faithorne, while a prisoner in London [for his adherence 
to the cause of Charles I., and to have been so favourably 
received by the Parliamentary party as to have occa- 
sioned his liberation ; and the alteration of the head is 
attributed to his son, William Faithorne, who was an 
engraver also. 

A Collector* 
. Mr. Willis. 



Roman Remains at Ashtead, Surrey. 

A Subscriber writes—" I am not aware that this lo- 
cality has 
recoivcil 
from Mr. 
Roach 
Smith t the 
eminent 
Antiquary 
— in fact 
our best 
authority 
upon Ro- 
man re- 
mains — 
th;it atten- 
tion which 
I am con- 
vinced it 
deserves . 
Thfc arch 
of a small 
window on 
the North 
side of 
Ashtcao* 
Church is 
turned 
with Ro- 
man tiles* 
ami a va- 
riety of 
interesting 
fragments 
have been 
found in 
thi; vii-ini- 
ty— par- 
ticularly 

portions of a Hypocaust, of one of which you have a 
representation half the size of the original — the subject 
is evidently a wolf attacking a stag." F. K. 




The Devonshire Collection. 



Castle, 



16th January, 1852. 
Sir, — I rather think the Devonshire Collection is 
either at the Duke's residence at Chiswick or Chats- 
worth. But your correspondent, (who signs himself 
" A Younff Numismatist,*" p. 95, of your " Current 
Notes" for December), would be best answered if inquiry 
were made at the fountain-head ; for a more amiable or 
kinder-hearted nobleman does not exist, than his Grace 
the Duke of Devonshire. Is your correspondent quite 
sure, however, that the Collection is Numismatic ? I 
know the Duke of Devonshire has an invaluable Collec- 
tion of Antique Gems, both Cameo and Intaglio. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Mr. win.. ^ooale B> 
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Rowland Hill and the Penny Postage. 

Bristol, 5, Lodge Street, 
February 26th, 1852. 

Sir, — Seeing that the inquiry made hy your Corres- 
pondent, I. E.,. and which appeared in your " Current 
Notes" for January last, p. 6, in a paragraph entitled, 
" Rowland Hill and the Penny Postage," has not been 
answered in the " Current Notes/' for this month, I 
will inform you that the traveller mentioned in that 
paragraph was not Rowland Hill, but Coleridge. The 
fact was mentioned by Mr. Commissioner Hill (brother 
to Rowland Hill), in the last of two lectures, which he 
gave at the Bristol Philosophical Institution, on the 
evening of the 29th ultimo, " on Postal Arrangements," 
which I attended. An extract of the Lecture is to be 
found in the Bristol newspapers, and especially in the 
Times and Gazette, from which I copy the portion which 
has reference to the " Inquiry :" 

" Many instances were related of the uselessness of the 
Post-office of those days to the poor ; and the Lecturer 
took occasion to remark how often we were wrong and 
selfish in measuring any expense by our shillings and pence, 
forgetting that these nothings to us were pounds to the 
poor. Amongst other instances he referred to one men- 
tioned in the Autobiography of Coleridge, who, whilst tra- 
velling, observed the postman offering a letter to a poor 
woman, urging upon her the necessity of taking it in, as it 
was evidently from her son. The poor woman refused ; she 
could not afford it ; but Coleridge charitably paid the shil- 
ling for her, and the postman left, when the woman ex- 
pressed her grateful thanks, but was sorry he had wasted 
the shilling, for it was only a blank sheet addressed by her 
son, as a means of informing her he had reached his desti- 
nation safely. Hundreds of such expedients were then 
employed, nor could it be wondered at." 

If this communication can be of any use for your 
" Current Notes," it will give great pleasure, Sir, to 
Your subscriber, 
F. S. Donato. 

Bishop Gibson. 

London, Feb. 11, 1852. 
Sib, — I will be much obliged to any of your corres- 
pondents who can inform me to whom Edmund Gibson, 
the Bishop of London, and a great authority on eccle- 
siastical laws, was married? and, if possible, the date 
of such marriage. The biographies of him which have 
fallen under my notice, have named no domestic cir- 
cumstances but those of parentage and infancy. I think 
he died in 1745. 

Your obedient servant, 

Genealogist. 



G. W/s Correspondent will find it stated in Faulk- 
ner 7 s History of Fulham, that " the Bishop died at 
Bath, September 6, 1748, aged 79, and was buried at 
Fulham. He married the sister of the wife of Dr. 
Bettesworth, Dean of the Arches, who died suddenly 
in her chair, December 28, 1741, and by whom he had 
several children." 



Jewish Superstitions. 

The superstitious notions and practices of the Jews 
in the middle ages, concerning the names of God, were 
singular. Of these they reckoned 72, from which, by 
different arrangements in sevens, they produced 720.- 
The principal of these was MbDS» <*#"*, which they 
disposed of in two triangles intersecting each other. 
This they called the " Shield of David," and pretended 
that it was a security against wounds, and would ex- 
tinguish fires, and was able to perform other wonders. 

ABRACADABRA. 

w 

This word, thus written, is a charm for fever or ague, 
still used by some superstitious persons ; it was invented 
by Basilides, of Alexandria, in the beginning of the 
2nd century, to signify the 365 divine processions which 
he invented, (see Moreri) ; the value of the letters ac- 
cording to the Greek numbers, make 365 thus : 

A. B: P. A. E. A. 2. Abraxas. 
1. 2. 100. 1. 60. 1. 200. 365. 

Abraxas was a deity adored by the author, and was 
the root of his charm, as the more mysterious they were 
the more serviceable they were considered. 

The mode of cure described in these verses, viz. 
Inscribes Chart® quod dicitur Abracadabra 
S&pius, et subter repetes, sed detrahe Summam, 
Et magis atq. magis desint elements figuris 
Singula qua semper capies, et coetera figes 
Donee in augustum redigatur Litera Conum. 
His lino nexis collum redimere memento. 
Talia languentis conducent vincula collo, 
Lethalesq. abigent (miranda potentia) morboa. 

Archeology. — Numerous Archaeological Societies 
now exist in different parts of England, of a local cha- 
racter, as in Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, Cheshire ; and 
from the Councils of which some printed volumes of 
Transactions have issued, as appears by occasional 
references in the public prints. If any of your corres- 
pondents have the means of supplying, through your 
" Current Notes," a list, or short account of the titles 
and number of volumes published, it would not only be 
interesting, but a very useful contribution to the current 
knowledge of the day, and by the publicity promote 
their sale, for we folks in the South know but little of 
what is doing in the North, East, or West. S. E. 
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Ring of Mart Queen of Scots. 

Sir, — Many years ago, when there was a mania for 
making Oum Seals, originating (with me, at least,) 
from reading of "Lord 01dborough*s M seal in ** Patron- 
age/* by Miss Edgeworth, I had a wax impression given 
me of Mary Queen of Scots' diamond ring, and its his- 
tory, which was shewn with it at a sale in London, I think, 
in 1817. I send you the account and seal, with the 
copy I made in gum. If it may tend to elucidate 
what your Correspondent, R. B. f*' Current Notes," for 
February, p. 16) wishes to know, I shall be glad. If it 
is useless, you can destroy my letter. M. C. S. 

Feb. 28th, 1852. 

" 1817, June. The original diamond ring of Mary 
Queen of Scots, upon which are engraved the arms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, quartered, and which was 
produced in evidence at the trial of the unfortunate Mary, 
as a proof of her pretensions to the Crown of England, 
was in possession of the late Mr. Blachford, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, at the time of his death.* The history of this 
fatal ring is curious: it descended from Mary to her 
grandson, Charles the First, who gave it, on the scaffold, to 
Archbishop Juxon, for his son, Charles the Second, who, 
in his troubles, pawned it in Holland for £300, when it 
was bought by Governor Yale, and sold at his sale for 
£320, supposed to the Pretender. Afterwards it came 
into possession of the Earl of Ilay, Duke of Argyll, and 
probably from him to the family of Mr. Blachford, at the 
sale of whose effects it was said to have been purchased for 
the Prince Regent." 

* Barrington Pope Blackford, Esq. M.P. was appointed 
a Lord of the Admiralty on the 23rd August, 1814. He 
died Uth May, 1816. 6. W. 

J. W. B. (f. s. A.) writes — " In answer to your cor- 
respondent R. B. (** Current Notes," February) I bee 
to remind him, that the attendants who shew Holyrood 
Palace offer for sale to the visitors a Tassie facsimile 
impression seal of " Queen Mary's Signet ring." I 
myself purchased one last summer, and on looking to 
the box in which it is enclosed, I find it is stated to be 
copied from that '• in the collection of the late Earl of 
Buchan." I know not whether the collection alluded to 
has been dispersed or not. However, if this fact be not 
already familiar to R. B. it may afford him some clue 
in his enquiry. I add an impression from the Seal, 
which exactly tallies with the one engraved in ' Cur- 
rent Notes.' " 

Ring op Mart Queen op Scots. 

Sir, — Having noticed your correspondent R. B.'s 
communication respecting the above curious relic, I 
beg to state that I also possess a facsimile of the same 
engraved upon crystal, an impression of which I enclose 
for your inspection. I believe the original is in Her 
Majesty's collection at Windsor Castle. 

I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 

15, Park Road, StockweU. J. 6. P. 



Lithography. — Your Correspondent, Mr. Cole, is 
very much mistaken (" Current Notes," for February, 
p. 12) in supposing that he possesses the very first im- 
pression in Lithography in England, although it may be 
from Ackerman's press, and is certainly a curiosity. 
If Mr. Cole will turn to the second* article in the 
" Foreign Review," No. VII. p. 47, he may find that 
Lithography was practised in England so early as 1802, 
and was introduced into France about 1807. 

An Artist. 



Mr. Meadley. 



March 4, 1852. 
Sir, — Can you tell me anything respecting a 
G. W. Meadley of Bishop Wearmouth, Sunderland 1 
I believe he was author of some two or three works 
published by Baldwin and Cradock many years since. 
Yours truly, 

ILK. 



Shovel Board. 



New York, 
14th January, 1852. 
Sir, — It may possibly be amusing to some of your 
antiquarian friends to know that we have a game in use 
here, which I never saw or heard of in England, except 
in Shakspere's " Merry Wives of Windsor." I allude 
to Shovel-board, and I can assure you a capital game it 
is, requiring an eye as quick, and a hand and arm as 
steady, and much stronger, than billiards, which it some- 
what resembles. If you wish it described with the rules 
of the game, say the word and I *m your man. 

SS.R. ■ 
Mr. Willis. 

G. W. will be glad to receive the information so 
kindly offered by his Correspondent. 

Latin and Italian Inscription.— At Savona, on 
the Church of the Virgin Mary, occurs the following in- 
scription : — 

In mare irato, in torbida procella, 
Invoco te, nostra bbniona stblla. 
Each of the words are both Latin and Italian. 

A. A. 

Monogram. — The allusion made by your Correspon- 
dent C, in your " Current Notes" for February last, 
p. 11, to my relative Lord Glenelg's signature, reminds 
me that the letters of the following singular lines, if 
read backwards, will be found the same as if read in the 
usual manner. 



Signa te, rigna, temere me tangis et angi* 
Roma tibi subito motibue ibit amor. 



A. A. 



Bombay, July 1 6th, 1851. 
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Mrs. Crabb. 

Mr. Butterworth (7, Fleet Street) requests the atten- 
tion of the readers of G. W.'s " Current Notes" to the 
distressing case of the Widow of the late ReY. George 
Crabb, whose death was recorded in the Literary and 
Scientific Obituary of last month (p. 16). 

This highly respectable lady was, at the age of 80, 
left perfectly destitute, had it not been for the sum of 
£60 immediately forwarded for her relief by the Royal 
Literary Fund. Some friends have since subscribed 
about the same amount, and Mr. Butterworth's benevo- 
lent object is to raise a sum sufficient to purchase an 
annuity of £50 per annum for Mrs. Crabb— as the 
" relict of one who has laboured for nearly half a 
century in the preparation of works of standard useful- 



To Correspondents. 

G. W. fears that he has been taken for a conjuror, and 
that a serious conspiracy has been organised against him 
by his esteemed Correspondents (to whose commands he 
is always happy to respond) ana the Post Office. But 
how is he to get on ? He can only in the way of busi- 
ness gratefully acknowledge the favours conferred on 
him— execute orders— and do his best to reply in the 
smallest type and space in his power — one column; and 
with four woodcuts, which would more than occupy it 
without the illustrative letter-press, being before his eyes. 

For these obvious reasons 

Auspice Teucro. (\Qik March) cannot, according to his 
request be inserted, as received too late, 

8. S. will find in the Plana upon enquiry a communication 
and facsimile most politely forwarded by Mr. Cote, in reply to 
a note headed ** Autographic Biography," in C. N. for 
Feb. p. 15. 

C. S. B. Gainsborough. Thanked : his communication will 
probably appear next month. 

Newspaper paragraphs of the nature referred to (about 
Shakspere) seldom require contradiction ; but G. W.'s corns' 
pondent, as he has kindly mentioned the name of an accom- 
plished Prelate, will perhaps name that of the stupid News- 
paper in which the paragraph originally appeared, or the more 
stupid Newspapers into which such a paragraph could have been 
copied? 

X.'s " extraordinary*' communication about " a most extra- 
ordinary Story" was duly received. It reminds G. W. of an 
Old Bailey piece of evidence in the case of a man who stole — 
not a joke, but a pair of boots that were hanging outside of a 
shop in Holborn ; when followed and apprehended he attempted 
to excuse himself by saying he had taken them as a joke. The 
question in consequence by the Counsel was, " And pray hew far 
did he carry the jokeV " About forty yards" — the reply. 
Now G. W.'s correspondent admits upon X.'s statement 
having currently curried the joke from Lincoln's Inn Fields to 
Covent Garden, and he only wishes that X. would take it back 
again, without the interest, with some of Rogers* s lost Notes. 

Mr. Foss, Surgeon, &tc, Stockton-on-Tees, 9th March. 
Thanked. In" Current Notes" for last month no such asser- 
tion was made as the discovery of a " City of Pigmies, 9 ' although 
it was stated that two dwarfs had been brought from Central 



America, and were exhibiting in New York. However, for the 
information of those who are curious upon this subject, G. W.'s 
correspondent C. F. D. hat most kindly forwarded " mors 
about those Aztic Bipeds," an extract J'rom the New York 
Herald, which will be forwarded in the proper quarter. 

To G. W.'s American Correspondent* what can he say? 
beyond sincerely acknowledging his gratitude J or the favour of 
their communications, and at once declaring his belief in the 
Great Sea Serpent, so voluminous, so overwhelming and really 
so important has been his Catch j'rom the U. S. 

It would literally occupy the space that he will have it in his 
power to devote to Current Monthly Notes Jot the current 
year; and he scarcely knows how to proceed in the task of 
American Selection. 

G. W. however cannot deny himself the pleasure of acknow- 
ledging these Catches — respecting Niebuhr and Daniel Webster 
— "Lord Mahon versus Franklin" is important — but must stand 
over. So must the Sermon of Dr. Adams of Boston upon the death 
of Professor Stuart {see ** Current Notes 1 ' for Feb. p. 16)-— 
" Dickens' American Notes," with Laura Bridgman and Long- 
fellow's Evangeline, appears to be a twaddlish pnff. Smarter 
American verses than Sale's tribute to Jenny Lind Goldsckmidt 
have come into G. W.'s possession. With Lady Byron's " say- 
ings and doings" at Southampton, on board the American 
Frigate, G. W. is quite as well informed as any American News- 
paper paragraph writer from the * Oriental Hotel" there t can be. 
The Memory of James Fennimore Cooper it as dear to the 
Literature of both countries as that of Thomas Moore must be. 
But alas, their names can only be recorded in the " Literary 
and Scientific Obituary" ofG. W.'s" Current Notes," almost, 
it is sad to think, injuxta position. Morris's " Yankee Doodle' 9 
G. W. must take in hand next month. 

Acta Sanctorum received after going to press. 



Sittront unit Iraniifir (Dbiimtni, 

Bentley, Joseph Clayton. Engraver and Painter. Syd- 
enham. 9th October, 1851. Aged 42. 

Blackwood, Robert. Publisher, (Finn of Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh). 14th February. 

Doane, A. S. Dr. Health Officer, (Author and Trans- 
lator of Medical Works). New York. 27th January. 

Kkate, Rev. John, D.D. Many years Head Master of 
Eton College. Hartley Westpall, Hants. 5th Feb. 

Kirk, Rev. John, D.D. Theology, " The Faith of Ca- 
tholics," &c. Lichfield. 20th December, 1851. 

Laroche, Benjamin. Translator of Shakspere and Byron. 
Paris, (lately). Aged 54. 

Less, Rev. Sir Harcourt, Bart. Political Writer. Black- 
rock, Dublin. 7th February. Aged 75. 

Moore, Thomas. Poet. Sloperton Cottage, Wiltshire. 
25th February. Aged 72. 

Newell, Rev. Robert Hasell, (Rector of Little Hormead, 
Herts). Author of three Illustrated works, " On the 
locality of Goldsmith's Deserted Village," " The 
Scenery of Wales," and " The Zoology of the English 
Poets." 31st January. Aged 73. 

Oxberry, William H. Actor. Author of Dramatic 
Chronology and Dramas. 28th February. Aged 44. 

Parant, S. B. Painter on Porcelain and Ivory. Paris, 
(lately). Aged 54. 

Thompson, W. C. Natural History. London. 17th 
February. Aged 47* 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shaksperb. 



[April, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 
To the " Price Current op Literature." 

G. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
iog documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes," which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 




The Ancient Hebrew Harp. 

Sir,— In Kitto's Biblical Cyclopedia, vol. 2. p. 373, we 
find the following coin, on 
which is engraved an ancient 
harp surrounded by the letters, 
Filth Chtr Phi, which 
may be construed thus : — 

'ThbFelatah&thara op Pol.' 
After referring the readers 
of " Current Notes" to the 
" London Encyclopaedia," word 
Falasha, and Prichard's Phy- 
sical History of Mankind, vol. 1, "On the Races of 
People in the Interior of Africa," let us have recourse to 
Etymology for a further elucidation of this singular coin, 
and the Semi-Jewish tribe whose name it bears. 

Felatah. — Hebrew ^bs phalal, which by comparison 
with its cognates signifies, to separate from, retire into, 
(another country) ; and with its affix nftb? phalatah, 
or Felatah, signifying evasio, liber alio, residuum, ftc. 
Cithara.— Greek K&apa. Hebrew and Chaldee "1&n 
chatar, a stick, (plectrum), to beat with a stick ; there- 
fore the instrument cannot be the y\XDV asor, decachor- 
don ; but properly, I think, the harp or lyre that was 
beaten with the plectrum. 

Pul.— Hebrew ^13 phul> or Pul, (Isaiah lxvi. 19.) 
" Africa, ea pars quaapud Fesam." 

Such is the value of rightly interpreting the ancient 
coins of various nations. 

Yours truly, 

T. R, Brown. 
Southwick, Oundle, March 27th, 1852. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

In compliance with the wish very generally expressed 
by G. W.'s Subscribers and Correspondents, particularly 
by S. E. (" Current Notes" for March, p. 22,) Q. W 
has collected the titles of the chief Archesoloyical publica- 
tions in England, and in France and Germany. The 
former he believes to be nearly correct, but the latter is 
necessarily very imperfect, with the exception of the 
North of France. Very few foreign Antiquarian publica- 
tions find their way to this country, as reference to the 
libraries of the British Museum and the Society of 
Antiquaries will prove. 

Publications of Antiquarian Societies, etc. in 
England and in France. 

" Archssologia" of the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
Part I. Vol. XXXIV. 4to. 1851. Half a volume pub- 
lished yearly. 

" Vetusta Monumenta" of the same Society ; suspended 
for some five or six years, folio 

"Proceedings of," in 8vo. published for the Fellows, 
quarterly, Vol. II. No. 29, 1852. 

Catalogue of the Kerrich Collection of Roman Coins, 
8vo. 1852. 

" Archaeologia JBliana" of the Society of Antiquaries of 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Vol. IV. Part 1, 4to. 1846. 

This work has been suspended since 1846. 

Archeeologia Scotica of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, suspended for many years, or, it may be 
said, defunct ; it extends only to Part II. Vol. IV. 
1833. 

Journal of the British Archaeological Association, Vol. 
VII. 8vo. complete, 1852. 

Archaeological Journal of the Archaeological Institute, 
Vol. VIII. 8vo. complete, 1852. 

(Vol. 1 of this work was compiled chiefly by Members 
of the Association, and records the Proceedings of 
the original institution before the secession and for- 
mation of the Institute.) 

Sussex Archaeological Collections, published by the 
Sussex Archaeological Society, Vol. IV. 8vo. 1851. 

Original Papers, published by the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archaeological Society, Vol. III. Part 3. 
8vo. 1852. 

Proceedings of the Bury and West Suffolk Archaeolo- 
gical Institute, established 1848, Vol. I. Part 5. 8vo. 
1851. 

Proceedings and Papers of the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, Vol. II. Part 1. 8vo. 1851. 

" Archeeologia Cambriensis," and Journal of the Cam- 
brian Archaeological Association, Vol. III. (new 
series) Part 2. ia52. 

Journal of the Chester and Cheshire Architectural 
Archaeological Society, Vol. I. Part 1. 8vo. 1850. 
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Proceedings of the Kilkenny Archaeological Society ? 
Museum of Classical Antiquities, Part I. Vol. II. 8vo. 

1852. 
Collectanea Antiqua (by C. Roach Smith,) Part IX. 

Vol. II. 8vo. 1852. 
Reliquiae Antiquce Eboracenses, (by W. Bowman,) 

Part II. 4to. Leeds, 1852. 
Numismatic Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic 

Society, Vol. XV. No. 1, 1852. 

There are numerous other local Societies in England, 
but as they have never printed any proceedings they 
can scarcely be regarded as more than nominally 
Archaeological Societies. 

Foreign Societies, etc. 

Society of Antiquaries of France, Proceedings, (Bul- 
letin Monumental), 8vo. annually to 1851. 

Society of Antiquaries of Normandy (Caen) Memoires, 
2* Serie, 9« Vol. 4to. (Vol. XIX oftheCollection,) 1852. 

Society of Antiquaries of Picardy (Amiens,) Vol. XI. 
8vo. 1851. 

Society of Antiquaries of the West (Poitiers), Vol. 
XVIII. 8vo. 1848. 

Society of Antiquaries of the Morini (St. Omer), Vol. 
VIII. 8vo. 1850. 

Society of Emulation of Abbeville, Vol. VI. 8vo. 1851. 

Societe E'ducnne des Lettres, Sciences et Arts, (Autun), 
Vol. II. 8vo. 1849. 

Society for Historical Researches, etc. of the Grand- 
Duchy of Luxembourg, Vol. III. 4to. 1847. 

Revue Numismatique (quarterly), commenced in 1836, 
8vo. This work is very valuable, not only for the 
excellent papers it contains, but also for the numerous 
illustrations. Edited by MM. E. Carticr and de la 
Saussaye. 

Revue Archeolorique (quarterly), commenced in 1844. 
8vo. Leleux, Paris — Curt, London. Also a valuable 
periodical. 

Annalen des Vereins fur Nassauische Alterthumskunde 
und Geschichtsforschung (Wiesbaden), 8 vols. 8vo. 
to 1850. 

Zcitschrift des Vereins zur Erforschungdcr Rheinischen 
Geschichte u. Alterthiimer in Mainz, (Mayence), in 
8vo. and 4to. 1850. 

Jahrbiicher des Vereins von Altcrthumsfreunden im 
Rheinlande, No. XVI. 8vo. 1851. Bonn. 

Geschichte dcr vormaligen freien adeligen Benedictiner- 
Abtei Sunnesheim von Karl Wilhelmi, from 1831 to 
1851, in 8vo. Sinsheim. 
Most of these German publications are in thin yearly 

volumes without indices. 

The Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of 
the United Kingdom, as existing in 1847, have been 
classified in an 8vo. volume of 3Ctf pages, by the Rev. 
Dr. Hume, to which those who require information 
respecting their Origin, History, Objects, and Constitu- 
tion, are referred. It contains full details as to Mem- 
bership, Fees, their published Works, Notices of their 
Periods and Places of Meeting, with a General Intro- 



duction, and a good Index. As a book of reference, it 
is absolutely necessary for all public libraries. 

The Origin op Yankee Doodle. — The •« Tran- 
script," (American paper), of 28th February last, con- 
tains the following pungent verses respecting 
The Origin of Yankee Doodle, 
after the manner op the old continental ballad 
writers, by oeoboe p. morris, esq. 

Once on a time old Johnny Bull, 

Flew in a raging fury, 
And swore that Jonathan should have 

No trials, sir, by jury : 
That no elections should be held, 

Across the briny waters : 
" And now," says he, " I '11 tax the tea 

Of all his sons and daughters." 
Then down he sat in burly state, 

And blustered like a grandee, 
And in derision made a tune 

Called " Yankee Doodle dandy." 
" Yankee Doodle"— these are facts— 

(< Yankee doodle dandy : 
44 My son of wax, vour tea I '11 tax— 

" Yankee doodle dandy." 

John sent the tea from o'er the sea 

With heavy duties rated ; 
But whether hyson or bohea, 

I never heard it stated. 
Then Jonathan to pout began — 

He laid a strong embargo — 
41 I '11 drink no tea, by Jove !" so he 

Threw overboard the cargo. 
Then Johnny sent a regiment, 

Big words and looks to bandy, 
Whose martial band, when near the land, 

Play'd " Yankee doodle dandy." 
41 Yankee doodle — keep it up ! 

" Yankee doodle dandy 1 
41 I '11 poison with a tax your cup, 

" Yankee doodle dandy." 

A long war then they had, in which 

John was at last defeated— 
And " Yankee doodle" was the march 

To which his troops retreated. 
Cute Jonathan, to see them fly, 

Could not restrain his laughter : 
** That tune," says he, " suits to a T, 

I '11 sing it ever after." 
Old Johnny's face, to bis disgrace, 

Was flushed with beer and brandy, 
E'en while he swore to sing no more, 

This " Yankee doodle dandy." 
" Yankee doodle— ho ! ha ! he ! 

44 Yankee doodle dandy — 
'* We kept the tune, but not the tea, 

*' Yankee doodle dandy." 

I Ve told you now the origin 

Of this most lively ditty, 
Which Johnny Bull dislikes as " dull 

And stupid !" — what a pity ! 
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With " Hail Colombia !" it is sung, 

In chorus full and hearty — 
On land and main, we breathe the strain, 

John made for his tea-party. 
No matter how we rhyme the words. 

The music speaks them handy, 
And where 's the fair can't sing the air, 

Of " Yankee doodle dandy 1" 
" Yankee doodle — firm and true — 

" Yankee doodle dandy — 
" Yankee doodle, doodle doo ! 

" Yankee doodle dandy." 

Lord Mahon and General Greene and La 
Fayette.— C. F. D. presents his compliments to Mr. 
Willis, and with reference to the fifth paragraph headed 
*' Scraps from the United States," which appeared in 
" Current Notes" for February last, p. 13, forwards him 
the following communication, which from the initials he 
presumes is from tl*e pen of Mr. Hildreth, the historian: — 

" The fifth and sixth volumes of Lord Mahon's History 
of England from the peace of Utrecht, have for a leading 
subject the early years of the American Revolutionary War. 
Writing from the English point of view, the proceedings 
of Parliament and the English side of the story naturally 
form the foreground of the picture, while the affairs of the 
colonies themselves — certainly the most interesting as well 
as the most important, not for Americans only, but for all 
historical students— fall into a distant perspective. The 
American part of Lord Mahon's book is very slight in its 
execution, made up mostly of anecdotes and extracts of 
letters, good as illustrations, but hardly as substance ; in- 
dicating often but a superficial knowledge on the part of 
the writer, and conveying to the reader no distinct or con- 
nected idea of the American side of the story. With a 
great show of candour, ' My Lord* also evinces through- 
out a somewhat anxious desire to depreciate the ' rebels/ 
Thus Franklin is pursued with pitiful but persevering ran- 
cour, charged with falsehood and duplicity, because he, like 
most of the other Americans of that day, arrived at the 
point of separation and independence only by gradual 
steps; because his opinions and views of 1769 and 1775 
did not correspond altogether with those of 1795; and 
because he appears to have spoken — as what was more 
natural ? — with somewhat more of freedom and with greater 
dislike of the British connexion among his intimate asso- 
ciates than when addressing himself to the British ministry 
or to British statesmen. 

A curious instance of this sort of spitefulness, which con- 
stantly exhibits itself throughout the book, occurs in the 
case of Gen. Greene, of whom Lord Mahon writes : " The 
command of this important post (Brooklyn) was entrusted by 
Washington to Gen. Greene, an officer of bravery and enter- 
prise, ' but of intemperate habit* /' and he adds, in a note, 
1 Greene, un general eouvent fore.' These are the words 
of La Fayette ; Mem. et Corresp. Vol. I. p. 21, ed. 1837." 
The edition in the original French here quoted is not at 
hand, but in that published the same year at New York 
and London, in England, and like the French edition under 
authority of La Fayette's representatives, the entire pas- 
sage above referred to, reads as follows : After an account 
of the appearance of the American army as first seen by 
La Fayette in the summer of 1777 — about 11,000 men, ill 



armed, and still worse clothed, and very deficient in tactics, 
La Fayette adds : ' Lord Stirling, more courageous than 
judicious, another General who was often intoxicated, and 
Greene, whose talents were only then known to his in- 
timate friends, commanded as Major Generals.' The other 
General here referred to was Stephen, who was cashiered not 
long after on that very ground, for his misbehaviour at the 
Battle of Germantown. And as there can scarcely be a doubt 
that this version gives the correct sense of the French ori- 
ginal, there is room for apprehension that Lord Mahon is 
not only incorrect in giving only a part of a sentence, thus 
putting into La Fayette's mouth what he never said, but 
that even the order of the words has been changed, the 
name of Greene being removed from the end to the begin- 
ning of the quotation. Upon this point I will add some- 
thing further, so soon as I can obtain the French original." 
H. H. 

The Sale of Antiquities, Ac. which took place at 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson's rooms, on the 5th of 
this month, and two following days, although one made 
up by the dealers in such articles, attracted considerable 
attention, and many things, if not bought in, realised 
considerable prices ; the total produce of the sale being, 
it is said, upwards of twelve hundred pounds. 

In the first and third day's sale several lots of articles, 
well known to Archaeologists as Celts, and of which 

the usual ap- 

rance may 
recognised 
from figures 1 
and 2, sold on 
the average for 
about half-a- 
crown each. A 
large quantity 
of antique gems 
— none of any 
extraordinary 
merit— in mo- 
dern setting of 
gold, ranged 
from about ten 
shillings to two 
guineas each. 
There were 
some specimens 
Irish ring 
money, which 
sold or were 
**• *• fi S« 2 * bought in at 

very high prices; and some appeared to have been 
tampered with, if not manufactured for the market. 

The second day's sale contained many good Etruscan 
and Roman bronzes. A Winged Victory (Lot 222) was 
knocked down at £5. A Lamp with the original chain 
for suspension (Lot 238) at £5. Ss. An Etruscan stew- 
pan (Lot 256) at £5. 10s. And the Leg of a Roman 
Warrior, the foot sandalled (Lot 234) at £7. 7*. But 
the great object of the day was {Lot 266) a bronze figure 
of an Archer, which was stated 1 to have been discovered 
DigitizedbyCjQOgle 
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in July, 1842, while excavating for making a sewer in 
Queen Street, Cheapside, London, and which, if standing 
erect, would have been fifteen inches, but in its stooping 
posture the perpendicular height was about eleven 
inches. It has been described and figured in the 
Archeeologia, vol. xxx. plate xxii. p. 544. 

This really fine work of art was put up at 30 guineas, 
and, after a slight struggle, knocked down to Purnell 
B. Purnell, Esq., of Stancombe Park, Dursley, Glouces- 
tershire for I 25. The Etruscan fictile vases sold for about 
as many shillings as forty years ago they would have 
brought pounds, but the miscellaneous articles brought 
extraordinarily high prices. Two Necklaces of common 
Venetian beads (Lots 351 and 357) worth about half-a- 
crown each, were eagerly contended for, and the hammer 
fell at £2. 6s. The second day's sale closed with a 
struggle for various gold Etruscan fibulse and orna- 
ments, which went at high prices, and it was under- 
stood in the room that an Etruscan gold necklace, with 
a head of Medusa attached, was bought in at no less a 
Sum than £50. 

The third day's sale was less attractive. An exceed- 
ingly curious Lamp in bronze (Lot 470), of oval form, 
with four burners issuing from the sides, the handle 
formed of figures of grotesque animals, and stated to 
have been found near London Bridge, produced four 
guineas. There were a few (eight) illuminated Manu- 
scripts, but none sold for extravagant prices. An 
Etruscan gold wreath, composed of masks and foliage 
worn round the helmet, from the Canino Collection 
(Lot 529) was secured by T. Crofton Croker, Esq., for 
£19. 10*. With the disposal of some Shaksperian 
relics this very miscellaneous sale closed, but they did 
not appear to be much coveted. 

There were some fine and many desirable specimens, 
with a few of very doubtful character, and some unques- 
tionable forgeries. The Earl Cadogan, Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, Dr. Henderson, and other amateurs of Art 
and Archaeology, seemed to watch the progress of the 
sale with considerable interest. N. 



The 
G. w: 



Golden Lion, Fulham, " should not," writes 
s Correspondent, T. C. C. " be confounded with 

the Golden Lion, 
Brompton, the 
exterior decora- 
tion of which was 
figured in ' Cur- 
rent Notes,' No. 
III. for March, 
1851, p. 22, with a 
focctious reference 
to Sir Charles 
Eastlake's speech 
\ at the Macready 
dinner." And it 
appears to G. W.'s 
Correspondent 
thatT.M. in "Cur- 
rent Notes" for 




March last, No. XV. p. 19, and the Rev. Dr. Hume, of 
Liverpool, February, No. XIV. p. 10, are both in an 
unnecessary "fume" about what easily admits of expla- 
nation ; if, indeed, the history of an old tobacco pipe 
required one. " Suppose," says T. M. " that I was in 
a hoaxing humour, and that no such Inn ever existed at 
Fulham as the Golden Lion ?" " Now," continues our 
Correspondent, " I may as well suppose that no such 
person ever existed as T. M., but to prove that such an 
Inn existed at Fulham as the Golden Lion, I send you 
a series of twelve sketches which were presented to me 
by Mr. Henry Warren, the President of the New Society 
of Watercolour Painters, and which were made of and in 
it in April, 1836, previous to the old hostelrie being pulled 
down and replaced by a modern public house bearing the 
same name. You have my permission to engrave any 
one or two of these studies, and I have been assured 
that the oak panneling of some of the principal rooms 
was purchased by a dealer, and re-sold to the Earl of 
Ellenborough for the fitting of his Lordship's residence, 
Southam House, Cheltenham." 

Availing him- 
self of this per- 
mission, G. W. 
has caused first 
to be engraved the 
Chimney Piece of 
the back room, 
ground floor, South 
side, and opposite 
the Chimney Piece, 
I back room, first 
floor, as charac- 
teristic, specimens 
of this curious 
old house. 

Formation of the Union Jack. 

Esplanade, Sidmouth, March 27th, 1852. 
Sir, — The annexed may possibly be of use to H. M. 
in your " Current Notes" for March, but I am not able 
to refer to the work from which it is taken. 
Yours obediently, 
j i 




Mr. Willis. 



W. G. Clarke. 



St. George's red cross on a white ground, and St. 
Andrew's white cross {diagonally) on a blue ground. 
In 1800, St. Patrick's red cross, on a white ground, 
was added. 

The flag should be constructed to shew the three 
crosses distinctly. 

The Union Jack. 

Yam , March 29th, 1852. 
Sir,—" H. M." of the March " Current Notes," 
p. 20, enquires " the formation of our British Union 
Jack.' 7 To describe it in heraldic terms is as follows : 
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Az. a cross saltire argent encalved gules; over all a 
common cross, the same as first. I believe there are no 
given rules as to its proportion. This appears to be the 
best, viz. the breadth three-fourths of the length. But 
the inclosed, forwarded to H. M., will suffice for all.* 

W. 

* B. M. will find the drawing so kindly forwarded 
addressed to him at the Publisher's. G. W. 



The Union Jack and Monumental Brasses. 

11, Montpelier Square, Brompton, 
March 28th, 1852. 
Sib,— Your Correspondent, H. M. will find a very 
curious history of the origin and formation of the Union 
Jack in Brayley*s " Graphic Illustrator :" it is written 
by the late Sir Harris Nicolas, and the " absurd ar- 
rangement" of the National Flag elucidated by nine 
heraldic woodcuts. 

Perhaps you will permit me to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on the abstraction of 
Monumental Brasses from churches, which has attracted 
the attention of some of your Correspondents lately; 
one of whom throws the blame almost wholly on " the 
sectarian soldiers of Cromwell's time."* I am not 
desirous of defending these men, but I am desirous that 
modern Churchwardens should not screen their neglect 
by such an excuse. A slight research among our topo- 
graphical works will prove, that a very large abstraction 
and destruction of such memorials has taken place in 
comparatively recent times. In the introduction to 
Cotman's " Brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk," he notes 
that "in 1800 the chancel of Ingham was completely 
swept of all its beautiful memorials of the Stapleton 
family. They were sold as old metal, and it was com- 
monly reported by whom they were bought and sold; 
but nobody sought to recover them ; neither minister 
nor churchwarden cared for any of these things." The 
beautiful brass (engraved in this. same work) of Robert 
Attelath, Mayor of Lynn in 1374s was about forty years 
ago ** given out of the church by the Churchwardens to 
a person who sold it for five shillings to a brass founder." 
The collection of rubbings from Brasses made about the 
same time and bequeathed to the British Museum by the 
late Francis Douce, present several since destroyed. 
The Journal of the Archeeological Association narrates 
the fact of several removed from a country church be- 
cause their rivets became loose, and " tripped up the 
old women who came to the fore seats in the aisle." I 
remember several instances of Brasses thus loosened, 
taken up and thrown in vestries or belfries, until they 
were sufficiently forgotten to be carried out and sold to 
the metal-founder. Some few Antiquaries have argued 
that they are better taken care of in their museums 
than thus exposed to destruction ; and churchwardens 
being willing " to get rid of the ugly old things," many 

* See communication from " One of the Executors" of 
the late Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, printed in " Current 
Notes" for January last, p. 2. 



have disappeared this way. Let me, however, record 
one instance of honourable restitution. The effigy of 
an armed knight, of the Bacon family, (temp. Edw. I.) 
in Gorleston Church, Suffolk, engraved by Cotman, " in 
1810 was gone, and supposed to be irretrievably lost ; 
but at the sale of Mr. Craven Ord's curiosities, it was 
purchased by John Gage, Esq., who, with correct feeling 
and good taste, gave it back to the church, and Dawson 
Turner, Esq., at his expense, had it replaced in its 
original position." Surely, the soldiers of Cromwell 
have sins enough to answer for, without heaping those 
of modern Churchwardens on their heads. 
I am, Sir, yours very truly, 
Mr. G. Willis. F. W. Fairholt. 



Monumental Brasses of Lincolnshire. 

The Lincolnshire Architectural Society propose to 
superintend the publication of the most interesting 
Monumental Brasses of that County. The work to 
be comprised in 12 parts, containing about five plates 
each ; and published at intervals of two months : with 
a small volume of descriptive letter-press at the close of 
the series. 

Brasses from the following churches (among others) 
will be included in this series :— Barton, Boston, Bus- 
lingthorpe, Great Coates, Croft, Covenham, Grainthorpe, 
Gunby, Hainton, Irnham, South Kelsey, Lin wood, 
South Ormsby, Spilsby, Tattershall, Wrangle, &c. 

The Rev. F. P. Lowe, Saltfleetby, Louth, is the 
Hon. Sec. of the Lincolnshire Architectural Society. 
But the work will not be issued till a sufficient number 
of subscribers, at £14*, or at about 6d per plate, has 
been obtained to ensure the Society against any loss. 

Archaeological Societies, and their Works. 
Northampton, March 14th, 1852. 

Sir, — I am rather amused (see p. 12 " Current 
Notes" for February last) at the apparent strength of 
Architectural Science in the Midland Counties. There 
are, it seems, four Societies, and in one year they 
publish almost one volume ! If four Societies can only 
produce one " handsome octavo volume** in so long a 
period, I should suggest their dissolving themselves, and 
let some one active and competent member do the work. 
The truth is, half of these Societies are merely archi- 
tectural Mrs; Harrises — talked about, but seldom or 
never seen. One liberal man, who would give a couple 
of hundred of pounds towards a work published by 
some creditable architect, would beat them all. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. Willis. Anti-Socialist. 



Wierx, the Engraver. 

April 2nd, 1852. 
Sir, — I shall be obliged by any reference you can 
give me, through your interesting columns, to the works 
and date of an old engraver, " H. Wierx,** and oblige 
Yours, 
Mr. Willis. W. W. C. 
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The Pillar Print op Oliver Cromwell. 

Brompton, April 10th t 1852. 

Dear Sir,— As this famous Portrait seems to be an 
object of interest to several of your subscribers, I take 
the liberty of adding my mite of information concerning 
it. In the March Number of " Current Notes," p. 21, 
it is stated that Caulfield valued a good impression of it 
at £36, but your Correspondent remarks, that " this 
was all very well for a dealer's valuation," adding, that 
the one sold at the Strawberry Hill sale was bought by 
a printseller for £7. 15*. That Caulfield was nearly right 
in his appreciation, I find confirmed by reference to the 
Catalogue of the * extensive and choice collection of 
Prints' formed by my uncle, the late Robert Morse, Esq. 
of Clarges Street, Piccadilly, which was sold by auction 
by the well-known Dodd, May 15th, 1816, and 27 fol- 
lowing days. This portrait (Lot 1335), described as 
*• an excellent impression and of the utmost rarity," 
sold for £30 19* 6<Z. This, it is true, was in the high 
and palmy time of print-collecting, as the prices of a 
few others will testify. James I. by W. Pas, sold for 
£14 3* Gd. Edward Somerset, Earl of Worcester, by 
Simon Pas, for £9 9*. Edmond Baron Sheffield, for 
£10. Sir Julius Ceesar, by Elstracke, for £10 10*. 
Frances Bridges, Countess of Exeter, by Faithome, for 
£10. Lot 3602, Strutt's Dictionary of Engravers, 
illustrated by 2820 prints, exhibiting specimens of the 
works of 1680 different engravers, bound in 18 vols, sold 
for £288 15*. Lot 3600, Vandyck's Works, a magni- 
ficent collection of engravings after his paintings, for 
£198 ; and others in the same proportion. 

Your obedient servant and collaborateur, 

Mr. Willis. Charles Edmonds* 



Tokens op the Seventeenth Century. 

The notice of Tradesmen's tokens, inserted in the 
"Current Notes" of Feb. 25th, has attracted more 
attention than I expected, as besides the letters pub- 
lished in the Notes of March 25th, I have had direct 
communications from Andover and Downpatrick. In 
reply to the obliging letter of " K. L." Dublin, I beg to 
say, that I had seen the engraving of the Cork farthing 
in Mr. Lindsay's work, but as I did not sufficiently ex- 
press my meaning, I will now explain what I meant by 
" the Commonwealth Arms" viz. that the two shields 
of Arms of England and Ireland were side by side, as 
shewn on the Token engraved in the " Notes," and pre- 
cisely in the form they appear on the Coins of the Com- 
monwealth, not separate as on the Cork farthing, one 
shield on the obverse, the other on the reverse side. 
They are all scarce : I do not know a single example 
of these Arms on an English token. Dr. Smith's Cata- 
logue of Irish Tokens was unknown to me ; I shall take 
the first opportunity to procure a copy. 

My chief object in writing the notice was to get any 
information concerning the Tokens of Scotland, whether 
there are any besides the Royal tokens. The Scotch 
tokens of the 18th Century, mentioned by your corre- 
spondent " M. A. M." are well known, and engraved in 



the excellent work by Charles Pye, on the " Provincial 
Coins and Tokens issued from the year 1787 to 1801, 
Birmingham, 1801." 

The following passage from Thoresby, the Leeds histo- 
rian, who was a celebrated Numismatist in his day, gives 
the best information I can find on the subject: he says : — 

" When private persons first obtained liberty of 
having their own names inscribed on the Tokens, I can- 
not learn. Sir William Dick had that favour in Charles 
I.'s time, but that was in Scotland. It seems to have 
been otherwise in England. I have by me a copy of an 
order in Council, whereby it appears that only the 
King's farthing tokens should be current here,* and the 
privilege of coining them was granted to the Duke of 
Lennox, and the Marquis of Hamilton, under the Great 
Seal." 

The passage is obscure, and does not sufficiently give 
the information wanted, as the great bulk of these 
tokens were issued during the time of the Common- 
wealth and the reign of Charles II. 

The study of Tradesmen's tokens has met with such 
unmerited contempt from some of our ablest antiquaries, 
that it seems rash to attempt an apology for them ; but 
any one who is well acquainted with them knows the 
fund of amusement and instruction that may be derived 
from them, and if they continue to be slighted as they 
have been, many specimens will be irretrievably lost to 
future antiquaries. A few further remarks on them 
may be interesting to your general readers. 

After a careful calculation, I cannot estimate the 
number of these tokens at less than 40,000, and I think 
that number less than the real quantity ; from various 
correspondence with collectors, I always find that they 
have a large number different to mine. Mr. Akerman 
has described 2461 in his list of London Tokens only. 
The great loss to the public compelled the Government 
to put them down under the severest penalties : very 
large numbers may be picked out of a collection, which 
would require a dozen to weigh a modern halfpenny ; 
their paltry intrinsic value, no doubt, prompted many 
unprincipled shopkeepers to issue them, from the profit 
they derived from the quantity which would be lost, 
owing to their small size. There is scarcely a village 
that had not its local currency. I possess tokens of 684 
cities, towns, and villages. 

Amongst the different trades and professions which 
appear on the tokens, that of a Musician is seldom met 
with : the following is an interesting example, and 
furnishes an early example of Punch — 





* The word '* here" is ambiguous ; I suppose " in Scot- 



land" is intended. 
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Henry Laude, Newark, says, " Noe want where these 
are." The cruel sport of cock fighting is on the token 
of William Docker, of Leeds, drawer. Gateshead has 
a punning coat of arms — a goat's head : to the lovers of 
Heraldry there is a fund of amusement ; besides the 
Arms of the Trading Companies of London, we have the 
Arms of Corporations, and families. Many of the Cor- 
porations issued their tokens : Wotton-under-Edge has, 
" This farthing token will be owned by the Mayor and 
Aldermen." The Bristol Corporation farthing is of good 
size and execution : many different dies were used. It 
is an exceedingly common token, and remarkable, as 
being the only one issued in that important commercial 
town. Many names of towns appear on these tokens, 
which would puzzle a gazetteer to find out : two names 
occur to me at this moment, Ozbd and Fairefax. 

To those who are interested in Tokens, I would re- 
commend the " Reliquiae Antiqu» Eboracenses, or Re- 
mains of Antiquities in Yorkshire,** which can be supplied 
by you : two numbers are published, each containing a 
plate of Yorkshire Tokens. 

Leeds, April 1852. William Boyne. 



The Percy Society have resolved •* that consider- 
ing the present circumstances of the Society, it is expe- 
dient that the Society be dissolved at the close of the 
current year, (30th April next) ; and that the Books 
which remain in hand be divided amongst those Members, 
then not in arrear of their subscriptions, so far as the 
stock will allow, and with advantage of priority in pro- 
portion to the period of subscription.** 



Monument to the Poet Blair. — "The Glasgow 
literati propose to erect a monument at Athelstaneford, 
to the memory of Blair, the author of" The Grave,** and 
other poetical works. Blair was long the parish Minister 
of Athelstaneford, and is buried in the grave-yard there.** 
— Sunday Times, 11th April. 



Boccaccio*s Decamerone. 

Your Correspondent W. B. M. ("Current Notes" 
for March last, p. 20), will find a curious account of the 
auction sale of the Boccaccio, in the third volume of 
Dibdin's Bibliographical Decameron, and a minute 
description of the precious volume itself in the Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana, Vol. iv. It is not however " unique.** 
There was a copy in the Blenheim Collection, and 
another somewhat defective and "cruelly washt and 
cropt,** in the Royal Library at Paris, 

Yours truly, 

Mr. Willis. A Bookworm. 



William Denham.— Who was a Member of the 
Goldsmith's Company in the reign of Elizabeth. F. R. S. 
enquires, "Can any of G. W.'s Correspondents give me 
any particulars respecting him ? If so, I should feel 
much obliged.** 



Shakespeare's Characters. 



Gainsborough, March 15, 1852. 

Sir, — There has gone the round of the papers a 
paragraph, stating that though individuals of almost 
every nation appear as characters in one or other of 
Shakespeare's Plays, yet there never occurs an Irish- 
man. I do not know whether this has been contradicted 
or not ; but it is capable of contradiction, as a distin- 
guished Prelate proved to me by taking down his volume 
of Shakespeare, containing the Play of Henry V. There 
in the 3rd Act, Scene 2nd, Fluellen, the Welchman, 
holds an animated and very characteristic conversation * 
with Capt. Macmorris, an Irishman. The original can 
be consulted. The Irish peculiarities are well hit off. 
So much for the charge of omission which has been 
brought against our great Bard, 

I am, Sir, yours, faithfully, 

Mr. Willis. C. S. B. 

Queries. 

Sir, — I shall be greatly obliged if you will permit me 
to propound the following queries m your "Current 
Notes :** 

1. Is any endeavour being made to complete that 
vast work, the "Acta Sanctorum,'* the last volume of 
which was published at Brussels in 1846 ? 

2. Where can I see a list of the persons on whom it 
was proposed by Charles the Second to confer the Order 
of the Royal Oak? 

3. Is there any English translation of the " Aurea 
Legenda** besides the one by Caxton, and has that 
translation ever been reprinted ? £. P. 



Autographic Biography. 

March 6, 1852. 

Sir, — I have taken some little pains to find out 
S. S.'s quere (" Current Notes,** Feb. p. 15), without 
further success than to presume (in the absence of a 
facsimile) that the " Orford" must be the Earl created 
1742, there being a " Kendal" title then in existence : 
extinct 1743. Your correspondent can, without great 
difficultv, compare it with those mutilated documents, 
I should say, that have been so frequently dispersed at 
the various sales from the stock of Messrs. Upcott, 
Cole &. Co., originally in the Exchequer State Paper 
Office, from whence no doubt it came. 

Yours, 

Mr. Willis • " Magog." 

Mrs. Boddington. 

29th March, 1852. 
Sir, — Perhaps some of your readers wiU kindly afford 
me some information relative to Mrs. Boddington, 
authoress of The Gossip's Week, Reminiscences of the 
Rhine, Sketches of the Pyrenees, and a volume of 
Poems, published by Longman & Co. in 1 839 ? 

Yours obediently, 

W. 
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The Arctic searching Expedition.— No less than 
twenty Flags have been presented to Captain Sir Edward 
Belcher, designed and embroidered by the fair fingers of 
his relatives and friends. Previous to the sailing of the 
" Assistance," they were displayed on the quarter-deck 
of that ship, for the inspection of the distinguished 
visitors who repaired on board to take leave of this 
distinguished, gallant, and enterprising officer. The 
following list of their devices and mottoes may not be 
an uninteresting record : — 

1. Black pouncing eagle, white ground, scarlet border. 
Motto, on scarlet ground, 

11 SPEED TO THE RESCUE." C. B. 

2. Golden lion, blue ground, scarlet border. Garter 
enclosing, with motto in black, 

" WHILST I BREATHE, I HOPE. 1 ' M. R. 

3. Gold anchor, blue ground. Motto, 

" HOPE ON — HOPE EVER." E. M. 

4. White bear, blue ground. Motto, 

" BEAR AND FORBEAR." C. M. 

5. Spade, ice-saw, pickaxe, bright green ground. Motto, 
on black scroll, 

"PERSEVERE AND PROSPER." S. C. M. 

6. Gold star, crimson ground, 

"LEAD THOU US ON." S.A.W. 

7. White dove, blue ground. Motto, on scarlet, 

" 00 FORTH IN FAITH." M. L. 

8. Gold star, blue ground. Motto, 

" FAITHFUL AND TRUE." E. B. 

9. Green wreath, crimson ground. Motto, 

"NONE BUT THE BRAVE DESERVE THE CROWN." I.W. 

10. Gold lion, scarlet. Motto, on blue garter, 

11 DANGERS DO NOT DAUNT ME." F. E. P. 

11. Fleet greyhound, blue ground. Motto, 

"SWIFT ON MY COURSE." C. G. P. 

12. Family crest, blue ground. Family motto, on garter, 

" LOYAL AU MORT." H. B. 

13. Purple, crimson ornament, blue ground. Motto, 

"success to the brave." M.B. 

14. Orange silk. Motto, in purple, 

"be of good courage." M. L.B. 

15. Crown in centre. Swallow-tail shape. Gold and 
blue. Motto, 

" SUCCESS TO THE BRAVE." A. S. B. T. 

16. Enclosed in a garter, a setting sun ; on the garter, a 
white daisy. 

"I WATCH FOR YOUR RETURN." M.A.P. 

17. White centre, scarlet border. Motto, in purple, 

" BY FAITH AND COURAGE." C. T. 

18. Star, white and silver, blue ground. Motto, 

" NEVER DESPAIR. VICTORY FOLLOWS THE BRAVE." 

F. M. H. 

19. Greek oak wreath, "blanche" in centre, maize 
ground. Motto, 

" BRIGHT EYES FOR BRAVE HEARTS." B. T. 

20. An eagle on rock, breaking his chain, light blue ; in 
the four corners, the initials H. D. — I. D.— S. D. and U. D., 
light blue ground. Motto, 

" ADVERB A RBPELLO VIRTUTE." L. 

This flag was understood to have been the work of the 
Hon. Misses Denison, and to have been presented to Sir 
Edward Belcher by Lady Londesborough. 



The flag, said to have been presented, with the motto, 
" go rr, nbd," was not among the number exhibited. 

An Easter Monday Visitor to Woolwich. 



To Correspondents. 
Orientalib. — In type ; must stand over. 
The Dramatic Register for 1851, received. 
Mr. Meadley.— Four communications, W. S. G., " Wm. 

Dodd," G., and " A Bookworm," in type, but must 

stand over. 
Pilgrim's Badge, Venice, 26th February, 1852.— Ditto. 
An Artist. — Doorway in Woking Church, Surrey, must, 

and will, be considered. 
R. B., New York, 19th March.— Received, and will be 

attended to. 



Iteanj mtii Itiratifit <fl>bitttarif. 

Anderson, Rev. Christopher. Gaelic Scholar, " Annals 

of the English Bible," &c. Edinburgh. 18th Feb. 

Aged 70. 
Brown, Samuel, Captain Sir. Inventor of Chain Cables, 

Bridges and Piers of Suspension. Vanbrugh Lodge, 

Blackheath. 13th March. Aged 76. 
Buchanan, Alexander of Go van. Lyric Writer in Glas- 
gow periodicals. 15th February. Aged 38. 
Cave, M. Formerly Director of the Fine Arts in the 

Ministry of the Interior. Paris. Recently. 
Drechsler, Joseph. Musical Composer and Writer. 

Vienna. Recently. Aged 70. 
Gay, Madame Sophie. Journalist. Paris. 4th March. 
Jones, Rev. Evan. Welsh Scholar. Editor of various 

Welsh periodicals. Cardiff. 23rd Feb. Aged 32. 
Landseer, John, A.R.A. Engraver and Archaeologist. 

March 29th. Aged 91. 
Marchetti, Giovanni. Italian Poet Bologna. Recently. 
Marrast, Armand. Editor of the National before the 

Revolution of 1848. Paris. March. 
Merle, M. Dramatic Critic. Paris. 27th February. 

Aged 67. 
Raupach, Ernest Dramatic Writer. Berlin. 18th March. 
Saint-Edmb, M. Author of the " Dictionnaire des Peines 

et des Delits de l'Europe," and joint author with M. 

Sarrut of the " Biographie des Hommes du Jour." 

Paris. Recently (by his own hand). 
Seddeler, M. Military Encyclopedia. St. Petersburgh. 

3rd March. 
Shoberl, Frederick, jun. Printer. 51, Rupert Street, 

Haymarket 22nd March. Aged 48. 
Taillefer, M. Ex curator of the Lyceums of Versailles, 

and of Louis-le-Grand. Paris. Recently. 
Tucker, John, Montmorency. (Colonel late 27th Ennis- 

killeners and a Waterloo Officer.) " Biographies of 

Wellington and Nelson," &c. Huggens's Asylum, 

Northfleet, Kent. 22nd February. Aged 72. 
Watts, W. Engraver. Cobham, Surrey. 7th December. 

Aged 99. 
West, Jane, Mrs. Poetry and Novels. Little Bowden, 

Market Harborough. 25th March. Aged 93. 
Winterfeldt, Rodolphe de. Musical Writer. Berlin. 

Recently. Aged 67. 
Wright, Andrew Biggs. History of Hexham, &c. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 3rd March^ 
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14 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shaksperb. 



[Mat, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
G. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes," which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 




Order of the Royal Oak. 

Oxf. and Cam. Club, May 4, 1852. 
Mb. Willis — You can inform E. P. in reply to 
his second query (" Current Notes," for April, p. 31), 
that there is a printed list of the Knights of the Royal 
Oak, and the value of their respective estates (copied 
from a MS. of Le Neve's) in the Appendix to Vol. I. of 
** Burke's History of the Commoners,*' edit. 1834. 

Tfcere is also, I believe, another printed list (probably 
taken from the same MS.) in " Burke's Patrician.'* 

I have met with written lists of them among the 
MSS. in the British Museum, which could no doubt be 
found by reference to the Catalogues of the Harleian 
and the other MSS. 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

G. E. Adams. 



Doorway in Woking Church, 
Surrey. 

Sir,— As in your " Current Notes" 
for December last, p. 92, you have en- 
graved a sketch of the Baptismal Font 
in Woking Church, forwarded to you 
with some interesting observations, 
signed " Fons ," I venture to send you 
a sketch of a door-way in the same 
Church, which appears to me to afford 
a good example of ancient iron work, 
and respecting the age of which I 
should be glad of information, as you 
appear to have Correspondents who 
are able and willing to give it. See 
S. C.'s observation in the same number 
of "Current Notes," as that the 
Woking Font was figured in p. 91, 
under the head " Turnbuckle," and 
the practical remarks upon the terms 
44 Turnbuckle and Latch," by "one 
who has been an Ironmongers Ap- 
prentice" published in your " Current 
Notes" for January last, p. 5. 

I am, Sir, 
Your humble and obliged servant, 

^ **JVn Artist.*' 
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American Opinion upon International Copy- 
bight. 

" Quite a contest between the Tribune and Times of 
Tew York, is going on at present on the subject of an 
aternational Copyright Law. The Tribune being 
iendly to such a law, of course has the best of the 
rgument. We think, however, that if English authors 
ould throw themselves upon the protection of the com- 
lon law of the United States, their rights would be 
jspected without the aid of statutes. Mr. James, the 
ovelist, Mr. Mountford, and other English writers, 
:>me here and take out copyrights for their works before 
ley have themselves acquired the rights of citizenship, 
nd without 



signifying their intentions of becoming 
ermanent residents. The law will no doubt protect 
lcm in the rights which they thus assume ; and we 
irther believe it would protect them were they to return 
) England, and send their books here for simultaneous 
ublication. 

" A foreigner may transfer property in an unpublished 
ook, as well as property in a patent medicine, to an 
imerican resident. If Mr. Dickens makes Mr. Irving 

present of an unpublished novel, Mr. Irving will be 
rotected, under the common law, in copyrighting that 
ovel and enjoying the profits. We wonder that English 
uthors do not avail themselves of the obvious protection, 
rhich they would thus secure. To make assurance 
oubly sure, let Mr. Irving (in the supposed case) be 
rivileged to edit the aforesaid novel. His editorial 
mendations, however slight, appearing in both the 
Inglish and American edition, he is protected doubly in 
le possession of the copyright. 

*' We think, however, that the subject is one well wor- 
ly the attention of Government. France and England 
ave recently concluded a treaty for the interchange of 
rotection to their authors; and why should not our 
rovernment be influenced by like considerations of justice 
nd patriotism ? We hope that as soon as Congress gets 
irough with President making, it will take up this 
ibjcct. Of the authors and scholars of the country, we 
elieve that ninety-nine in a hundred would give their 
rtes for an International Copyright Law, not only as a 
ghteous measure, but as one advantageous to the 
juntry."— From tile Boston Evening Transcript of 
9th April, 1852. 



Archaeological Publications. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 8th May, 1852. 

Dear Sir, — Permit me to inform you that Part ii. 
F Vol. IV. of the " Archaxologia iEliana " is published 
nd delivered to the members of our Society. 

It is a most interesting one, and will stir up the in- 
vest felt here in the study of antiquities ; and this 
otice, if published, will take the sting out of the fillip 
du have given us in your •• Current Notes " for April, 
age 25. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Mr. Willis. David H. Wilson. 



The Kilkenny Archaeological Society. 

Mr. Willis is informed that this Society, the pro- 
ceedings of which appear in his " Current Notes" for 
April last, p. 26, with a ?, have published, besides cir- 
culating gratuitously a pamphlet supplying brief hints 
intended to promote the study of Antiquities, their 
Transactions for 1849 and 1850, extending to 267 pages, 
with upwards of twenty illustrations. The number of 
Members amounts to nearly 300, and when the very- 
moderate subscription of five shillings per annum is 
considered, as much has been achieved as can reason- 
ably be expected. The Rev. James Graves and Mr. 
John G. A. Prim, of Kilkenny, are the Honorary Secre- 
taries. 

Upon this communication G. W. begs to observe that the 
Kilkenny Archaeological Association is not in- 
eluded in the Rev. Dr. ffume*s work on " the Learned 
Societies and Printing Clubs of the United Kingdom J* 
and for this reason ; Dr. Hume's publication, which sup- 
plied an important desideratum in our literature, appeared 
in 1847, while the Kilkenny Archaeological Society was not 
instituted until the early part of the year 1849. But as a 
new and corrected edition will shortly appear, G. W. has 
much pleasure in recording any communications which may 
tend to its correction or improvement. 



Kilkenny, May 14, 1852. 

Sir, — As I perceive you " 1" the Kilkenny Archaeo- 
logical Society (not being, I suppose aware, from the 
local nature of the Society, of the fasciculi issued by it), 
I beg to inform you that there has been printed — 
** Transactions of the Kilkenny Archeeological So- 
ciety, Vol. I. Parts 1 and 2, for the years 1849 and 
1850. 8vo. Dublin." 
Part 3, for 1851, completing the 1st vol. is in the 
press. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. Willis. James Graves, Hon. Sec. 



Archaeological Societies and their Works. 
Barnwell Rectory, Oundle, May 5th, 1852. 

Sir, — I cannot but think " Anti-Socialist" has been 
very unjustly severe upon the Archaeological Societies of 
the Midland Counties, in his letter inserted in your last 
number of " Current Notes," p. 29. Your Correspondent 
does not appear to understand the nature or object of 
Architectural or Archaeological Societies. From his 
letter it would seem that he supposes them to be formed 
simply for the purpose of editing a book or books, 
whereas, I conceive, such Societies are formed for the pur- 
pose of assisting editors of books and of procuring curious 
Antiquarian information of all kinds, of bringing toge- 
ther in any neighbourhood the local intelligence, so that 
it may at a future time be embodied in permanent works 
of history or topography. When to these objects are 
added opportunities of giving direct architectural advice 
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to church builders and restorers — sometimes even pecu- 
niary assistance — we see at once that there is much more 
to be done than '* Anti-Socialist" seems to imagine. The 
• handsome octavo volume,* to which he alludes, is a very 
creditable production as •• the Reports** of these Socie- 
ties, but it pretends to be nothing more. Does your 
Correspondent, however, forget that, at the same time, 
every individual member of each of these Archseological 
Societies may be editing a book on his own responsibi- 
lity? As an instance in point I will mention one. 
"The Handbook of the Cathedrals of England and 
Wales," advertised by Mr. Murray, as now in prepara- 
tion by an individual member of one of these maligned 
societies, the Rev. G. A. Poole. No doubt 'Anti- 
Socialist* will be ready to subscribe his " couple of hun- 
dred pounds** towards this interesting work. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 
Mr. Willis, G. R. M. " ANTI-HTTMBUG. ,, 



AftOHAOLOGIOAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Hastings, April 29, 1852. 

Sib, — The list of Antiquarian publications which ap- 
pears in the last part of your " Current Notes,'* p. 25, 
is precisely the thing I have long been wanting. For 
instance, being from Scotland, I once ordered tne Pro- 
ceedings of the Antiquaries of Scotland, but my London 
bookseller told me the Society was altogether extinct, 
and in consequence no books had been printed for very 
many years. I thought it strange, as Scotland is full 
of Antiquities, both Roman and Mediaeval. I also could 
never before understand the difference between the 
Archaeological Association and Institute, and find I have 
been supplied with the works of the latter body instead 
of the former. 

I am, Sir, yours obliged, 

Mr. Willis. A Subscriber. 



Sterne's Autograph. 

162, Hope 8treet, Glasgow, 29th April, 1852. 

Dear Sir,— In a recent number of the " Current 
Notes,** f January last, p. 2), a Correspondent, A. C. K. 
remarked the occurrence of Sterne's Autograph in one 
volume (the 7th) of Tristram Shandy. In my copy, 
«9 vols, small 8vo. published by P. A. Dehont, ic. 
Strand, London, a facsimile of the same autograph that, 
you have engraved occurs no less than three times, 
namely, at the top of the first page of the 3rd, 5th, and 
7th vols. I remain, dear Sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Mr. Willis. James B. Murdock. 



Tristram Shandy, 

• 162, Hope Street, Glasgow, 12th May, 1852. 
Dsar Sir, — On looking over some odd volumes the 
other day, I found a ninth volume of Tristram Shandy. 
The complete edition I have, with the three autographs 
mentioned in my note of the 29th ultimo, has nine 
volumes, so I thought this must be a duplicate copy of 
the ninth. On inspecting it, however, more closely, I 



see it has on the title-page, " second edition," and has 
a different publisher to the other. The Preface states 
that the author died in the year before this book is dated, 
but he claims the privilege of writing after he is dead, 
and the matter of the volume is totally different from 
the other ninth. Is this really Sterne's, or only an imi- 
tation ? and if so, is the reason why he called it "ninth, 
second edition," known? In a collected edition of Sterne's 
works, I noticed a continuation of the " Sentimental 
Journey, ,, by " Eugenius." Who is this Eugenius ? 
I remain, yours very truly, 
Mr. Willis. Jamrs B. Murdock. 



The Wrecks op thr Birkenhead and Saldanha. 

24th April, 1825. 
Dear Sir, — By a most melancholy coincidence with 
the recent loss of the Birkenhead, I have this forenoon 
found in looking over some family papers the verses 
which you wished for respecting the loss of the Saldanha 
frigate, and I send them to you in the autograph of the 
author— Tom Sheridan — a dear and valued friend of the 
father of your 

Old Correspondent. 
Mr. Willis. 

" Britannia rules the waves." — 

Heard'st thou that dreadful roar? 
Hark I 'tis bellowed from the caves, 
Where Loch Swilly's billow raves— 
And three hundred British graves 

Taint the shore. 



No voice of life w 

'Us the dead that raise the cry 1 
The dead — who heard no prayer 
As they sunk in wild despair — 
Chaunt in scorn that boastful air. 

Where they lie. 
" Rule Britannia /" sang the crew, 

When the stout Saldanha sailed. 
And her colours, as they flew, 
Flung the warrior-cross to view, 
Which in battle to subdue 

Ne'er had failed. 
Bright rose the laughing morn, * 

That morn, that sealed her doom ; 
Dark and sad is her return 
And the storm-lights faintly burn 
As they toss upon her stern, 

'Mid the gloom. 

From the lonely beacon height 

As the watchmen gaz'd around 
They saw that flashing light 
Drive swift athwart the night 
Yet the wind was fair and right 

For the Sound. 
But no mortal power shall now 

That crew and vessel save ; 
They are shrouded as they go 
In a hurricane of snow, 
And the track beneath her prow 

Was their grave. 
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There are spirits of the deep, 
Who, when the warrant's given, 

Rise raging from their sleep 

On rock or mountain steep, 

Or 'mid thunder-clouds that sweep 

Through the heaven. 

O'er Swilly's rocks they soar 
Commissioned watch to keep. 

Down, down with thundering roar, 

The exulting demons pour ; 

The Saldanha floats no more 

On the deep. 

The dread behest is past- 
All is silent as the grave ; 
One shriek was first and last, 
Scarce a death-sob drunk the blast 
As sunk her towering mast 

'Neath the wave, 

" Britannia rules the waves 1" 

Oh ! vain and impious boast. 
Go, mark, presumptuous slaves, 
Where He who sinks or saves 
Strews the sand with countless graves 

Round your coast. 



William Denham. 

36, Lincoln's Inn Fields, May 5, 1852. 

Your correspondent, F. R. S. (Current Notes for April, 
p. 31,) is perhaps not aware of the brass to William 
Denham, goldsmith, who died 1583, aged 64, his wife, 
five sons, and ten daughters, at Thorpe, near Chertsey, 
Surrey. His arms are on it, viz, Gules, 3 lozenges 
ermine ; impaling his wife's, Gules, a cross patonce, &c. 
&c. A copy of the inscription, which is very curious, is 
in Manning's Surrey, enlarged by Bray, vol. iii. pages 
244 and 245, edition 1814. Thorpe Church was com- 
pletely restored a few years ago, but this brass, and the 
brass plate in the stone underneath which refers to it, 
are left in the same position they formerly occupied, and 
are in very good preservation. I have never seen an 
engraving of the brass, and should like to know if any 
exists. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Mr. Willis. O. E. Adams. 

P. S. I suppose Wm. Denham was of the same family 
as that of Sir John Denham the judge, who lived about 
a generation later, and was buried at Egham in Surrey, 
two and a half miles from Thorpe, being father of the 
poet of the same name. The books of tne Goldsmith's 
Company would probably shew Wm. Denham's parentage. 

Monumental Brass to William Denham. 

Middle Temple, 13th May, 1852. 
Sib,— I send you, for the information of your Cor- 
respondent F.R.S. ("Current Notes," for April, p. 31), 
a tracing of the Brass of William Denham, in Thorpe 
Church, from the woodcut in " Brayley and Britton's 
History of Surrey," vol. ii. p. 252, where it is stated 
that he died on the 31st August, 1583, aged 64. 




The verses which are under this brass may be found 
in the same valuable work ; and on a gravestone front- 
ing this memorial is another brass, inscribed — 

" a&tllfem Bttttam, fa>So«e frtrture in g? ball 
Ingrafaclr to bras* pou nt [spye] 
BnHer ft) is stone slepinge to tf&rtste 
In resit atrtr pea* $ Hot jje Ise " 
Mr. Willis. X. Y. Z. 

Treasure Trove.— L. K. would be obliged by Mr. 
Willis informing him of the nature of the laws relating 
to Treasure Trove. In the April number of the" Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, p. 392, it is stated, that some 
important discoveries made in Scotland could not be 
reported " owing to the mischievous operation of the law 
of Treasure Trove in Scotland. L. K. would wish also 
to know if this law be the same in England as in Scot- 
land. 

10th May, 1852. _ 

What is aW(A)ig? 
A nasty false thing, that sticks to the Crown. 
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Mr. Meadley. 

Durham, March 29, 1852. 
Sib, — I can inform your Correspondent, H. K., whose 
enquiry about Mr. George Wilson Meadley, you have 
inserted in your " Current Notes" for this month, p 23, 
that he was born on the 1st January, 1774*, at Sunder- 
land, and educated at the Grammar School, Witton-le- 
Wear, in the county of Durham. In early life he 
visited Italy and afterwards resided for a short time in 
Germany, and on the neighbouring shores of the 
Baltic. His first work was a Memoir of his friend Dr. 
Paley, of which a second and enlarged edition appeared 
in 1810. One volume 8vo., and his last, if I remember 
correctly, Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, 8vo. 1813. 

I remain, Sir, your humble servant, 

W. S. G. 

Newcastle, April 5, 1852. 
Sib, —Your Correspondent, H. K., will find a Memoir 
of Mr. Meadley, of Bisnopwearmouth, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for Dec. 1818, Vol. lxxxviii. pi. 2, page 568. 
I am, yours respectfully, 

Wm. Dodd. 



The late Mr. George Wilson Meadley was an inde- 
pendent gentleman, residing at Bisnopwearmouth, 
(Sunderland). He was the mend and biographer of 
Dr. Paley, He also published a Memoir of Algernon 
Sydney ; a Letter to the Bishop of St. David's, or 
some extraordinary Passages in a Charge delivered 
to his. Clergy in September, 1818 ; Memoirs of Mrs. 
J ebb, and two or three minor articles of biography. 
At the time of his death, which happened in November, 
1818, in the 46th year of his age, he was engaged in 
collecting materials for a Life of John Hampden, and 
a Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Disney. In religious 
sentiments Mr. Meadley was an Unitarian. He was 
one of the founders of the Sunderland Subscription 
Library, of which he was a most active member; a 
marble tablet, to his memory, is placed in the principal 
room of the institution, and was erected by the resolu- 
tion of a General Meeting called for that purpose. A 
more detailed account of this gentleman may be seen 
in Garbutt's History of Sunderland. 

G. 

British Museum, April 13, 1852. 

Sib, — I beg to inform your Correspondent, H. K., 
that George Wilson Meadley was the author of the 
following works : — Memoirs of Dr. Paley, Sunderland, 
8vo. 1809 ; Memoirs of Mrs. Jebb, Widow of Dr. Jebb, 
London, 1812 ; A Sketch of the various proposals for a 
Constitutional Reform in the representation of the 
people introduced into Parliament from 1770 to 1812; 
Memoirs of Algernon Sydney, 8vo. London, 1813; 
Memoirs of Robert Clarke, Sunderland, 1815 ; A short 
obituary of his literary friend Dr. Disney of the Hyde, 
Essex, 1817; Controversy with Bishop Burgess on the 
Bill repealing various penalties against impugners of I 



the Doctrine of the Trinity ; A Letter to the Bishop of 
St. David's on some extraordinary passages in a charge 
to his Clergy, by a Lay Seceder, 1814. Besides con- 
tributing several Articles to the Gentleman's Magazine 
he wrote a curious pamphlet entitled " Two pairs of His- 
torical Portraits, Caesar and Pitt, Rienzi and Buona- 
parte ;" and a Biographical Notice of William Henry 
Lambton, Esq., whom he had known at Naples. Mr. 
Meadley died at Bisnopwearmouth, after a short but 
severe illness, November 28, 1818, aged 45. 

There is a short sketch of him in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, from which we glean that " his memory was 
so tenacious that he could recall the details of any 
event, or the contents of any book which had ever 
engaged his attention/* and that " he had perhaps read 
more than any man of his years.'* " In opinions he 
appears to have been liberal. In his manner and 
deportment there were certain peculiarities which fre- 
quently accompany studious habits. In his general 
habits he was cheerful and communicative, in domestic 
life, a warm friend, a kind brother, and an affectionate 
son." 

A Bookworm. 



Shovel Board. 

New York, 13th April, 1852. 
The game is played on a table or board about 40 feet 
long and 18 inches wide. It is made of clean white pine 
without knots, and fine sand is sifted all over, to enable 
the players to shovel their pieces along. On each side 
of the board there are narrow troughs or gutters, to 
catch the pieces if they fly off, which tney very frequently 
do. The game is played by two persons, who have each 
four pieces, numbered 1 to 4. The pieces are of brass, 
exactly the size and form of half pound flat weights. A 
line is marked across the board, about half afoot from the 
farther extremity, and the art is to discharge the piece 
from the hand with just sufficient force to go beyond the 
line, which counts so many ; but if the piece lies half off 
and half on the farther end it counts double. But to do 
that requires great skill and long practice. The players 
play off their pieces alternately, and the chief effort is to 
knock the antagonist's piece from the table. They stand 
close to the end of the board, holding the piece firmly 
between the fingers and thumb, and, after giving the 
hand three or four rapid whirls, from right to left, the 
piece is discharged, with what may be judged sufficient 
force to reach the end of the board without flying off. I 
regret to say the game is getting into disuse, as the 
board requires a long room, and ground is very valuable 
in New York. But if any of your friends thought of 
erecting a shovel board, I shall have the greatest pleasure 
in sending you a correct drawing and exact measure- 
ments. Such a nobleman, for instance, as Lord Londes- 
borough, who is a liberal patron of antiquity, might 
easily erect a fine shovel board in one of the galleries of 
his noble castle ; and why might not our beloved Queen 
have one in Windsor Castle ? You know that an " Ed- 
ward Shovel Board" is mentioned in the Merry Wives! 
I would also, with equal pleasure, send a set of the 
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eight pieces, with the regular Rules of the Game. I 
suppose I have said enough for the present. With my 
sincere thanks for your information about Queen Mary's 
ring, although I should like to know for certain where 
it is, 

I am, yours faithfully, 
R.B. 

A Punic Signet. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle, 
May 3rd, 1852. 
Sib, — The accompanying sketch is copied from 
" Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia," 
pars 3, tab. 14, fig. 45 ; the four 
letters of which are in pars 1, p. 
161, translated thus :— " M1S2T 
id vero appellative accipiendum 
existimat, sive cultum sive cul- 
torem denotet." 
The true sense of the word on this signet is Servus ; 
and by referring to the prophet Isaiah Hi. 13 ; ix. 6 ; 
Genesis xlix. 9, 10 ; and Revelation v. 5, we obtain 
the following translation, which will also serve as a key 
to the reading of very many of the most ancient 
Egyptian monuments; they being composed, for the 
moat part, of a mixture of alphabetic letters and symbols. 
" The servant of God, the Hon of the tribe of Judah, 
shall bear the government upon his shoulder" 

The signet must have been engraved soon after the 
time of Isaiah, as the letters are the same as those of 
the celebrated Atlantic or Ogygian Tablet of the Deluge. 
The Egyptian, Ac. monuments teach us that the 
circle, when applied, as in this place, denotes frequently 
both the spiritual kingdom on earth and the eternal 
kingdom in heaven. 
Mr. Willis. T. R. Brown. 




American Shaksperian Club. — At a complimen- 
tary dinner given on the 23rd April (Shakspere's birth- 
day) in New York to Mr. Burton, the formation of a 
club under the above name and presidentship of " rare 
Bill Burton " was determined upon. 

Mr. Burton, the Garrick of the American stage, was 
educated at Cambridge, in the same college where Aiilton 
matriculated, and possesses, what it is confidently be- 
lieved no other man in America can produce, not only 
the first, but the four first folios of Shakspere, besides 
many of the plays in quarto. 



Shakspere's Will. 

Pall Mall, Travellers' Club, 17th May, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, will you tell me why, if you wish to 
see any will, except one at Doctors* Commons, the 
charge for doing so is one shilling ; but in the case of 
this one exception, I believe, and I should like to 
" know the reason why," the demand made for an in- 
spection of Shakspere's will is two shillings ? 

A Barrister and a Cornish van. 



Bust op Shakspere.— G. W. is informed that by 
reference to the Dramatic Register, for 1851, the receipt 
of which he acknowledged in his Current Notes of last 
month, he will find that the Bust of Shakspere was 
bought by Mr. Lacy, the theatrical bookseller, at the 
sale of the Cottingham Museum, on the third November 
last for £5. It was understood to be forwarded to the 
United States. 

".Paradise op Coquettes." 

Edinburgh, 27th April, 1852. 
Sir, — Lord Jeffrey, writing to his father-in-law, Mr. 
Wilkes, in 1815, writes thus : — There has just appeared 
a little noem, called the « Paradise of Coquettes;* 
author unknown. More Popian than anything since 
Voyer—Cochburn's Life of Jeffrey, VoL ii. p. 147/ 

Uan any of your correspondents inform me who the 
author of the " Paradise of Coquettes '* was ? 
Yours respectfully, 
Mr. Willis. W. G. 

Trade Dispute between the Publishers and 
Booksellers. 

Edinburgh, 12th May. 
An Author and possessor of some literary property 
presents his compliments to Mr. Willis, and begs to 
acquaint him that, so far as the interests of literature 
are regarded, or those of the author respected, the real 
question is between 

" TWEEDLE DUM AND TwEEDLK DBS." 

" Free Trade," on the same subject, requires con- 
sideration. It is too personal in many respects. 



Franks and Franking. 

May 1, 1852. 
Sir, — Is there any work that will give me a brief 
and correct account of franks and franking ? 

My chief object is to know the earliest period of its 
having taken place, as well as the various forms adopted, 
for I perceive they are rather numerous. 
Your polite attention to my request will greatly oblige, 

" A Modern Collector." 
Mr. Willis. 

Rembrandt's Print op Christ healing the 
Sick in the Temple is usually called the hundred 
guilder print, on account of his valuing it at that price. 
When complete, it measures 15^- inches long by 1 1 
inches wide, and as it is by far the best of Rembrandt's 
works is worth, according to its state, from ten to two 
hundred and fifty guineas. After being long mislaid, 
the plate was discovered about seventy years since in 
Holland by Captain Baillie, an excellent amateur artist, 
who finding it very much corroded, retouched it himself, 
and took off a few impressions, which may be obtained 
at about thirty shillings each. He then cut the plate 
into four pieces, of which the print sent by G. W.'s cor- 
respondent, ** H. K. T." is the largest, and contains the 
principal group in the composition. 
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Lord Brougham's opinion upon the Stats of 

France. 
" The French nation is at present slumbering ; but 
when it awakes, let Louis Napoleon stick a pin in his 
nose and look sharp.** 

fcr 

Wierx, the Engraver. 

Tuesday, 27th April, 1852. 

Sir, -Your Correspondent W. W. C. f" Current 
Notes," p. 2.0) will find an account of Jerome (Hierony- 
mus) Wierx, and a Catalogue of four hundred of his 
works, in the twenty-first volume of " Nagler's Kiinstler 
Lexicon," printed last year. . 

Your most obedient, 

Mr. Willis. W. H. C. 



Wierx. 
Somerset House, May 1st, 1852. 

Sir, — If your correspondent, W. W. C. will refer to 
Bryan's Dictionary of Engravers he will find a good 
account of Hieronimus or Jerome Wierx. Bryan, who 
seems to have chiefly copied Strutt, informs us that he 
was born at Amsterdam,. 1552. ** He is supposed to 
have learnt the art of engraving from his brother John, 
whose style he imitated so exactly that it would be 
difficult to distinguish their works if they were not 
differently marked. They are executed in the same 
neat and finished style, and characterised by the same 
stiffness and formality. His prints consist chiefly of 
devotional and allegorical subjects, saints and fathers of 
the church, many of which are from his own designs.' 1 
They are sometimes marked with the initials of his own 
name, thus :— Hi. W. or Hi. W. F. or I. -j- 
Hieronimus W. Fe. and sometimes wilh TIL* 1^1/ 
this monogram ■ ■ ■ * V V 

The following are his principal works : — 

Portrait*. — Emperor Charlemagne; Henry of Bour- 
bon, King of Navarre; Queen Elizabeth; Sir Francis 
Drake; Sigismund HI. King of Poland; Alexander 
Farnese Duke of Parma. 

Subjects from his own designs. — St. Cecilia ; Temp- 
tation of St. Anthony; St. Bruno; St. Charles Borromeo; 
the Virgin and Infant Christ with St. Francis and St. 
Anthony ; Crucifixion ; Death of Lucretia ; the Virgin 
and Infant, with a glory of angels. 

Subjects after various masters. — Christ dead, sup- 
ported on the lap of the Virgin, after Mabuse ; Christ 
calling to him the Little Children, after C. Van de 
Brock ; the death of the Virgin, after Otho Veenius ; 
Christ at table in the house of Simon the Pharisee, after 
the same ; Christ crowned with thorns, after G. Mos- 
taert ; the Four Doctors of the Church, after M. Lucas 
Romanus; Scourging of Christ, after the same (accord- 
ing to Strutt one of his best prints) ; Baptism ot Christ 
by St. John, after Hondius; Vision of Daniel, after Van 
Haecht, Ac Ac. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Mr. Willis. Helluo Librorum. 



Enquiry respecting ah Engraving. 

May 10th, 1852. 
Sir, — An engraving of a curious kind has lately 
fallen into my hands which I may thus describe : — It is 
divided into four compartments. One, the upper left 
hand one, has two Egyptian obelisks and devices. The 
corresponding one to the right has a lady, and appa- 
rently her maid. The lady's back is adorned with a 
spade, and the bottom of her dress also has the same 
device of spades, some with coats of arms. In the third 
compartment on the right hand a lady is represented 
kneeling with the coronet of a marquis, and an open 
book before her supported by the ace of hearts. The 
fourth compartment represents two knights engaged in 
a sword combat ; the back ground of tnis part of the 
print has a Gothic arch like that of a church, with ac- 
companiments. There is no date to the print, nor 
publisher's name. It is in 8vo. Probably it is a satirical 
print upon some one of the female noblesse. Can any 
of your readers give me any clue to the meaning ? If 



so it will oblige a 
Mr. Willis. 



Constant Reader. 



Mrs. Boddington. 

Sir, — As one of the readers of your '* Current Notes" 
for April, I can readily supply the information requested 
by your Correspondent W; at p. 31. Mary Boddington 
was the daughter of Patrick Comerford, a Cork mer- 
chant, and niece of Sir William Glendowe Newcomen. 
She was born at Cork in 1776, and having married in 
1803, Mr. Boddington, a West India merchant, left her 
native eity. After the peace of 1815, Mrs. Boddington 
travelled much on the Continent, and the result of her 
observations have been communicated to the public in 
the agreeable works mentioned by your Correspondent, 
and which were published, I believe, by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. 

Mr. Willis. I. V. T. 

The Percy Society is no more, and the adjustment 
of its pecuniary affairs somewhat extraordinary, as 
every member will, beyond having a sum of money re- 
turned to him, and receiving two books, for his annual 
subscription of £1. be supplied with a duplicate set of 
books, for which G. W. will be happy to give that sum. 

The number of issues by the Percy Society during the 
time of its existence (twelve years) is no less than 
ninety-three, and another will appear with title-pages, 
&c. &c. edited by W. H. Black, Esq. Assistant-Keeper 
of the Public Records of England. 

These ninety-four issues have been % in most instances, 
gratuitously contributed and edited by twenty members 
of the Percy Society, and it appears that out of this 
number, five members, or one-fourth of the number of 
the editors, had produced exactly two-thirds of the 
number of books issued .by the Society, namely — Mr. 
J. 0. Halliwell, 22 ; Mr. Wright, 14 ; Mr. Payne Col- 
lier, 10; Mr. Crofton Croker, 9; Mr. Fairholt, 7; 
when its most honourable dissolution was determined 
upon by the noble President, Lord Braybrooke. 
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English Tomb at Athens. 

The following inscriptions, copied from the tombstone 
of three Englishmen who died at Athens, have been sent 
to Dr. Winterbottom, of South Shields, by a very inter- 
esting and talented Greek girl, Elizabeth Contaxaki, 
the adopted daughter of the Rev. John (and Mrs.) Hill, 
Chaplain to the British Embassy at Athens. "The 
tomb stands," Miss C. observes, "in the burying- 
ground of a small chapel, called Ayia Qureiva, St. 
Lucia, which formerly made part of the Christian bury- 
ing-ground\ and where, it would appear, the deceased 
were buried by special licence. The chapel stands in 
front of the Upov finpa, by the banks of the Ilissus 
stream, close to the rocks near the ducts or pipes, of the 
Enneakrounos. The slab of marble looks as if it has 
never been moved since the day it was first placed there. 
Mr. Hill proposes to apply to the Greek Government for 
the permission to remove the remains, with the stone, to 
the Protestant Cemetery, opposite to the Stadium." 
Miss C. adds a benevolent wish, that " if any of the 
descendants of the deceased be still alive, it may afford 
them pleasure to hear that the remains of their deceased 
relations, after 167 years, have been taken care of by a 
Chaplain of the English Embassy at Athens." 

Could any readers of the " Current Notes," point out 
where the names of the Consuls may be found, and also 
whether any epidemic raged at Athens about that 
period ?* 

TEOPTIOZ TOY IITAEZOY. 

[Here a burning heart.] XAIPE. 

HERB RESTS IN HOPE OF A RB8V- 
RECTION THE BODY OF GEORGE 8TOAES 
BORN AT LIMBH0V8B IN LONDON WHO 
AFTER NIOH SEVEN TEARS APPREN- 
TICESHIP IN ATHENS VNTO C0N8VLL 
LANCELOT HORSON AND LEARNING 
THE ITALIAN GREEKS AND TVRKI8H 
LANGVAGB8 DYED THE -SIXTH AVGV8T 
1685 IN THE TWENTY FOVRTH YEAR 
OF HIS AGE VNTO THE INEXPRESSIBLE 
GRIEF OF THE SAID PATRON WHO HATH 
ERECTED THI8 MONVMENT OVT TRYB 
RESPECT TO THE DECEASED'* MEMORY. 

THE BODIES OF CAPTAIN 

THOMAS ROBERTS COMMANDER OF SHIP 
RECOMPENCE OF YARMOVTH WHO DYED 
AT PORTO LEONE THE TWENTYETH OF 
MAY 1685, 

AL80 CAPTAIN WILLIAM FEARN COM- 
MANDER OF THE TNITY BRIG OF LON<?0fl 
WHO DYED AT SAID PORT THE TWfll- 
TYSIXTH JVLY 1685. 

* G. W. has no doubt that the Archives of the Foreign 
Office, which probably have been transferred to the State 
Paper Office, would supply this information. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. B. New York, 13th April. Lot 1 1 6, in March Cata- 
logue sold. If applied to, it would be very ungracious, 
after the communications made to the lady named, should 
her publisher refuse complying with the request ; but cer- 
tain Trade reasons oblige G. W. to decline making it. 

" A Subscriber," Reform Club. April 12, (with ex- 
tract from Daily News) requires enquiry, but will receive 
respectful attention. 



Eitentq raii tartifir (Dhtttumf. 

Allason, Thomas. " Antiquities of Pola," &c. Architect 

—additions to Alton Towers, Alliance Fire Office in 

Bartholomew Lane, &c. Connaught Square. 9th 

April. Aged 62. 
Bisbett, Rev. John Collinson, (Vicar of Leysdown cum 

Harty, Sheppey). " The Conquest of China/' a Poem. 

22nd April. 
Bremner, David. Engineer, Clyde Trust. Glasgow. 

14th March. Aged 33. 
Carpenter, James. Publisher and Bookseller, (late of 

Old Bond Street). Hamilton Terrace, St. John's 

Wood. 30th March. Aged 84. 
Cochrane, John George. Secretary and Librarian to the 

London library. 12, St. James's Square. 4th May. 

Aged 71. 
Dalrtmple, John, F.R.S. Oculist and Scientific Writer. 

60, Grosvenor Street. 2nd May. Aged 49. 
Downes, Henry ( Commander R.N.) Founder and Director 

of the United Service Institution. Ladbroke Terrace, 

NottingHill. 3rd April. Aged 62. 
Eylert. First Bishop of Prussia. Theology. Potsdam. 

Aged 82. 
Fletcher, Rev. William (Vicar of Harwell, Berks). " Ex- 
cursions of a Village Curate/' &c. Malmesbury. 

24th March. Aged 58. 
Forster, Frank. Engineer, Metropolitan Commissioners 

of Sewers. Elm Lodge, Kilburn. 13th April. Aged 52. 
Gilbert, Richard. (Firm of Messrs. Gilbert and Riying- 

ton, Printers, St John's Square, Clerkenwell). " Liber 

Scholasticus." Editor of Clerical Compilations; one 

of the Auditors of the Royal Literary Fund. Euston 

Square. 26th February. Aged 58. 
Huntingtower, Catherine Rebecca (Dowager) Lady. 

(3rd daughter of Francis Grey, Esq. of J^ehena, 

County of Cork, and mother of the Earl of Dysart). 

Poetry. Leamington Spa. 21st March. Aged 85. 
Jkwitt, Arthur. Topography and Periodical Literature. 

Headington, near Oxford. 7th March. Aged 80. 
Kelly, Mrs. Ann. Actress. Lewisham, Kent. 15th 

March. Aged 103. 
O'Connor, Arthur, (General in the French Service.) 

Politics. Bignon Montargis, France. 25th ApriL 

Aged 89. 
Payne, Howard. Dramatist and Actor. Recently. 
Ritterdon, Samuel. Surveyor of Shipping to the East 

India Company and H. M. Commissioners for the 

South Australian Colonies. Billiter Street. 3rd April. 

Aged 57. 
Walceanaer, The Baron de. Secretary of the Academy 

of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of Paris. Biography, 

&c. Recently. 
Digitized hyV^OOg I C* 
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14 1 will make a prief of it in my Note- Book." — Shakspebe. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

6. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes," which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Literary Residences at North End, Fulham. 

The house of Richardson, the once popular Novelist, 

but whose Pa- 
mela — Clarissa 
Harlowe and Sir 
Charles Grandi- 
son , though trans- 
lated into French, 
and German, and 
Dutch, are now 
almost mere waste 
paper upon a 
bookseller's shelf 
— whose Corres- 
pondence has been 
published in six 
volumes, illus- 
trated by Caro- 
line Watson's 
exquisite engraving of Richardson, and which six 
volumes may now be had for about as many shillings, 
resided for several years in « mansion of William IIL's 
period, the appearance of which may be recognised from 
the annexed sketch, by any one of the readers of Mr. 
Willis's Notes, who will turn off at the second turnpike 
gate on the road to Hammersmith, and enquire his way 
to Walham Green. How little the exterior has been 
altered in nearly the last fifty years, a comparison of 
your Correspondent's sketch with the print prefixed to 
the 4th volume of Richardson's Correspondence will shew 
at a glance. My sketch was made in a very recent 
ramble, and Sir Richard Phillips's print was published by 
him May 26, 1804. Then, as now, this mansion was 
divided into two houses, and the half nearest to the eye 
was that occupied by the Novelist, the other half was 

VOL. II. 




the residence of a Mr. Vanderplank, a name which fre- 
quently occurs in Richardson's Correspondence. The 
recent inhabitants of Richardson's house were the late 
Sir William and Lady Boothby, a favourite actress, 
better known to the public as Mrs. Nisbett. 

The perusal of Richardson's Correspondence, which I 
perceive I have purchased from you for 7* 6rf, induced 
me to seek out the locality, and from this very voluminous 
Correspondence I think a few extracts may interest the 
readers of your Notes. 

One of the most romantic incidents in the business- 
like and hospitable life of Richardson, was his corres- 
pondence witn, and introduction to, Lady Bradshaigh, 
the wife of a Lancashire Baronet, whom he sought to 
seduce to visit him at North End. After the appear- 
ance of the fourth volume of Clarissa Harlowe, a lady 
who signed herself Belfour, wrote to Richardson, stating 
a report that prevailed, that the history of Clarissa 
was to terminate in a most tragical manner, and re- 
questing that her entreaties may avert so dreadful a 
catastrophe. 

This correspondence with Mrs. Belfour commenced 
in October 1748, and she thus concludes her letter to 
the novelist, her Ladyship taking care to mystify her 
identity by giving her address, Post Office, Exeter, 
although resident at Haigh in Lancashire. " If you 
disappoint me," she writes, " attend to my curse." 

44 May the hatred of all the young, beautiful, and virtu- 
ous for ever be your portion, and may your eyes never 
behold any thing but age and deformity ! May you meet 
with applause only from envious old maids, surly bachelors, 
and tyrannical parents ; may you be doomed to the com- 
pany of such ! and after death may their ugly souls haunt 
you 1 

44 Now make Lovelace and Clarissa unhappy if you dare. 

44 Perhaps you may think all this proceeds from a giddy 
girl of sixteen ; but know I am past my romantic time of 
life, though young enough to wish two lovers happy in a 
married state. As I myself am in that class, it makes me 
still more anxious for the lovely pair. I have a common 
understanding, and middling judgment, for one of my 
sex, which I tell you for fear you should not find it out." 

The Correspondence thus commenced goes on, until 
the vanity of Richardson induces him to describe to his 
unknown Correspondent his private circumstances ; and 
to a hint given in the January following by Lady Brad- 
shaigh, of her intention to visit London before she is a 
year older, when she 44 shall long to sec" Mr. Richard- 
son, and * 4 perhaps may contrive that, though unknown 
to him," he replies, — 

41 But do not, my dear correspondent (still let me call 
you so) say, that you will see me, unknown to my f elf, when 
you come to town. Permit me to hope, that you will not 
be personally a stranger to me then^ 

itizedbylj©Ogle 
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This is followed by an acknowledgment from Madame 
Belfour, that she is not his " Devonshire lady," having 
but very little knowledge of the place, though she has a 
friend there ; observing archly, " Lancashire, if you 
please ;" adding an invitation, if he is inclined to take a 
journey of two hundred miles, with the promise of *' a 
most friendly reception from two persons who have great 
reason to esteem" him *' a very valuable acquaintance." 

Richardson responded to this invitation by another — 

" Bat I will readily come into any proposal you shall 
make, to answer the purpose of your question ; and if you 
will be so cruel as to keep yourself still incognito, will 
acquiesce. I wish you would accept of our invitation on 
your coming to town. But three little mile* from Hyde 
Park Corner. I keep no vehicle," 

(This was before the age of busses.) 

— " but one should be at yours, and at your dear man's 
command, as long as you should both honour us with your 
presence. You shall be only the sister, the cousin, the 
niece — the what you please of my incognito, and I will never 
address you as other than what you choose to pass for. If 
you knew, Madam, you would not question that I am in 
earnest on this occasion ; the less question it, as that at my 
little habitation near Hammersmith, I have common conve- 
niences, though not sptandid ones, to make my offer good." 

Richardson in the letter, from which this passage has 
been extracted, is again lei away by his vanity into a 
description of his person, and very plainly hints at a 
meeting in the Park, through which he goes '* once or 
twice a week to" his •• little retirement." He describes 
himself as 

" Short, rather plump than emaciated, about five foot 
five inches ; fair wig ; lightish cloth coat, all black besides ; 
one hand generally in his bosom, the other a«cane in it, 
which he leans upon under the skirts of his coat usually, 
that it may imperceptibly serve him as a support, when 
attacked by sudden tremors or startings and dizziness." * * 
" Of a light brown complexion ; teeth not yet failing him ; 
smoothish faced and ruddy cheeked ; at sometimes looking 
to be about sixty-five, at other times much younger ; a 
regular even pace, stealing away ground, rather than seem- 
ing to get rid of it ; a grey eye, too often overclouded by 
mistiness from the head ; by chance lively— very lively it 
will be if he have hope of seeing a lady whom he loves and 
honours ; his eye always on the ladies" — and so on. 

In return to this description Lady Bradshaigh on the 
16th December, 1749* half promises a meeting in an 
appointed place, for she tells the elderly gentleman with 
" a grey eye, too often overclouded by mistinesses from 
the nead," but "by chance lively," "that she will 
attend the Park every fine warm day, between the hours 
of one and two. I do not," adds this perfect specimen 
of a literary coquette, 

" Say this to put you in the least out of your way, or 
make you stay a moment longer than your business re* 
quires ; for a walk in the Park is an excuse she uses for her 
health ; and as she designs staying some months in town, 
if she misses you one day she may have luck another." 



proceeds to present, as if in 
ichardson's portrait as drawn by himself, 



And Lady 
ridicule of 
her own. 

" In surprise or eagerness she is apt to think aloud ; and 
since you have a mind to see her, who has seen the King, I 
give you the advantage of knowing she is middle aged, 
middle sized, a degree above plump, brown as an oak 
wainscot, a good deal of country red in her cheeks; 
altogether a plain woman, but nothing remarkably for- 
bidding." 

Any one might think that a meeting would immedi- 
ately nave followed these communications, and that the 
novel writer and the novel reader would have presented 
themselves to each other's gaze for admiration, at the 
time and place appointed, and thus the affair which their 
letters have left upon record might have been satisfac- 
torily wound up in one volume. But this did not accord 
with the sentimental typographical taste of the times, 
which required the dilution of an idea into seven or 
eight volumes to make it palateable. For we are told 
that a young Cantab, who, when asked if he had read 
Clarissa, replied, " D — n it, I would not read it, though 
to save my life," was set down as an incurable dunce. 
And that a lady reading to her maid, whilst she curled 
her hair, the seventh volume of Clarissa, the poor girl 
let fall such a shower of tears that they wetted her 
mistress's head so much, she had to send .her out of the 
room to compose herself. Upon the maid being asked 
the cause of her grief, she said, " Oh, Madam, to see 
such goodness and innocence in such distress," and her 
lady rewarded her with a crown for the answer. 

.January the 9th (1749-50) has arrived — the tan- 
talizing Lady Bradshaigh, the unknown Mrs. Belfour, 
has been in London six weeks, and the novelist begins 
" not to know what to think" of his fair correspondent's 
wish to see him. " May be so,*' he writes, 

" But with such a desire to be in town three weeks ; on 
the 16th December to be in sight of my dwelling, and 
three weeks more to elapse, yet I neither to see or hear of 
the lady ; it cannot be that she has so strong a desire ?" 

Let any one imagine the ridiculousness of the situa- 
tion of " dear, good, excellent Mr. Richardson" at this 
time. He had, he confesses, 

" Such a desire to see one who had seen the King, that" 
(he speaking of himself, says) " though prevented by in- 
disposition from going to my little retirement on the Satur- 
day, that I had the pleasure of your letter, I went into the 
Park on Sunday (it being a very fine day) in hopes of seeing 
such a lady as you describe, contenting myself with dining 
as I walked, on a sea biscuit which I had put in my pocket, 
my family at home, all the time, knowing not what was 
become of me. — A Quixotte ! 

" Last Saturday, being a fine warm day, in my way to 
North End, I walked backwards and forwards in the Mall, 
till past your friend's time of being there (she preparing, 
possibly, for the Court, being Twelfth Night !) and I again 
was disappointed." 

On the 28th January, nineteen days after this was 
written, Lady Bradshaigh, in a letter full of satirical 
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banter, which, however, it may be questionable if 
Richardson did not receive as replete with the highest 
compliments to his genius, says, 

" Indeed, Sir, I resolved, if ever I came to town, to find 
out your haunts, if possible, and I have not * said any 
thing that is not,' nor am at all naughty in this respect, 
for 1 give you my word, endeavours have not been wanting. 
You never go to public places. I knew not where to look 
for yom (without making myself known) except in the 
Park, which place I have frequented most warm days. 
Once I fancied I met you ; I gave a sort of a fluttering start, 
and surprised my company ; but presently recollected you 
would not deceive me by appearing in a grey, instead of a 
whitish coat $ besides the cane was wanting, otherwise I 
might have supposed you in mourning." 

Could any thing exceed this touch about " a grey, 
instead of a whitish coat," except the finishing one of 
the " mole upon your left cheek V' 

41 To be sure on the Saturday you mention, I was 
dressing for court, as you supposed, and have never been 
in the Park upon a Sunday ; but you cannot be sure that 
I have not seen you. How came I to know that you have 
a mole upon your left cheek ? But not to make myself 
appear more knowing than I am, I'll tell you, Sir, that I 
have only seen you in effigy, in company with your Clarissa 
at Mr. Highmore's, where I design making you another 
visit shortly." 

All this and much more is followed by a most tan- 
talizing and puzzling P.S. to poor Richardson. His 
fair, or rather " brown as an oak wainscot, with a good 
deal-of-country-red in her cheeks" correspondent, re- 
quests him " to direct only to C. L., and enclose it to 
Miss J., to be left at Mrs. G.'s," &c. &c, previously 
observing that, " whenever there happens to be a fine 
Saturday I shall look for you in the Park, that being 
die day on which I suppose you are called that way.** 

Roused into desperation, Richardson on the 2nd 
February writes to Mrs. Belfour as follows : 

"What pains does my unkind correspondent take to 
conceal herself I Loveless thought himself at liberty to 
change names without act of parliament. I wish, Madam, 
that Lovelace—' A sad dog,' said a certain lady once, ' why 
was he made so wicked, yet so agreeable ?' 

" Disappointed and chagrined as I was on Friday night 
with the return of my letter, directed to Miss J—, re- 
jected and refused to be taken in at Mrs. G— 's, and with 
my servant's bringing me word that the little book I sent 
on Thursday night, with a note in it, was also rejected ; and 
the porter (whom I have never since seen or heard of, nor 
of the book) dismissed with an assurance that he must be 
wrong ; my servant being sent from one Mrs. G— — to 

another Mrs. G at Millbank ; yet I resolved to try my 

fortune on Saturday in the Park in my way to North End. 
The day indeed, thought I, is not promising ; but where so 
great an earnestness is professed, and the lady possibly by 
this time made acquainted with the disappointment she has 
given me, who knows but she will be carried in a chair to 
the Park, to make me amends, and there reveal herself ? 
Three different chairs at different views saw I. My hope 
therefore not so very much out of the way ; but in none of 



them (he lady I wished to see. Up the Mall walked I 
down the Mall, and up again, in my way to North End. 
O this dear Will-o'-wisp, thought 1 1 when nearest, 
furthest off ! Why should I, at this time of life ? No bad 
story, the consecrated rose, say what she will: and all 
the spiteful things I could think of I muttered to myself. 
And how, Madam, can I banish them from my memory, 
when I see you so very careful to conceal yourself; 
when I see you so very apprehensive of my curiosity, 
and so very little confiding in my generosity ? O Madam ! 
you know me not 1 you will not know me 1 

** Yesterday, at North End, your billet, apologizing for 
the disappointment was given me. Lud 1 lud ! what a 
giddy appearance, thought I. O that I had half the life, 
the spirit 1 of any thing worth remembering I could make 
memorandums. 

" Shall I say all I thought ? I will not. But if these 
at last reach your hands, take them as written, as they were, 
by Friday night, and believe me to be, 
Madam, 
Your admirer and humble servant, 

S. Richardson." 

Here for the present I will end my abstracts ; but 
should Mr. Willis consider them to be sufficiently 
amusing to print in his Current Notes, he may depend 
upon again hearing about Lady Bradshaigh and the 
Literary Residences of North End, from his 

Unknown Correspondent. 

4th June, 1852. 

A Phoenician Coin. 

Sir,— I send you the last, I believe, of the ancient 
coins in Kitto's Bib. Cyc. vol. ii, p. 354, which seems to 
require an elucidation. 




The words on the left side of the coin are, Hnu Dk 
Hmign Ihri. and may be translated, The crooked rod 
(crozier) of the Prince of the Magu I will not de- 
termine whether Moses or Aaron is here meant: I think 
the former; for most assuredly the Magi were con- 
sidered as both prophets and nrtesfo. I am also inclined 
to think, from the three-beaked capsule (see Kitto, p. 
833), that it was made of the buxus sempervirens, and 
was not the same as Aaron's rod. The crozier is a most 
ancient spiritual symbol, examples of which are fre- 
quent in the inscriptions of Babylon, Nineveh, Persepo- 
lis, and Egypt, &c. 

The words on the right side of the coin are, U Ami 
Lkn, and may be translated, And the cup (censer) of 
Aaron, The form of the censer seems to explain the 
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basket-like vessel in the hand of a priest. Vid. Keemp- 
fer's Amcenitates, p. 355 ; and frequently in sculptures 
from Nineveh, &c. 

The date is Phn, U. 800 + ] 700 = 1500, reckon- 
ing from the Deluge ; therefore, 

Coin 1500 from the Deluge. 
Exodus 858 do. 

Coin 642 after the Exodus. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 

T. R. Brown. 
Southwick Vicarage, Onndle, 
May 28th, 1852. 

P.S. Erratum in No. for May 1852, p. 38. For 
Kins, read KT», obda. 

Tradesmen's Tokens. 

Priory Road, Wandsworth Road, 
2nd June, 1852. 

Sir, — The communications that have appeared in 
your "Current Notes** respecting the Tokens of the 
l?th Century, seem to have excited considerable in- 
terest. Permit me to add a few remarks. 

Mr. Boyne, of Leeds, in his interesting notices in 
your April No., calculates the number of Tokens at 
40,000 ; but I have a notion that double that quantity 
would be nearer the mark— and for the following rea- 
sons. They were first brought into use, and circulated, 
by the Tavern Keepers and Coffee Houses ; they are 
noticed by the Dramatists of the dav, particularly by 
Shadwell, as " Tavern Tokens ;" and Evelyn's words are 
" which evert Tavern and Tippling House presumed to 
stamp and utter.** Supposing then, that only one-half of 
the Taverns of England issued these pieces (and Taverns 
at that time were more abundant in proportion to the 
population than now), I conceive that Taverns alone 
would supply an amount nearly equal to Mr. Boyne*s 
calculation. But as every collector knows that the 
Tokens of other traders prevail in the proportion of four 
to one, I think it would be a moderate estimate if we 
doubled Mr. Boyne*s number. No perfect series ever 
was, or perhaps ever can be, formed. The late Matthew 
Young, the extensive coin dealer, purchased a cabinet 
containing more than 20.000 varieties, amassed by one 
collector ; the wonder is, not that so many have been 
lost, but that so many have been preserved. As to 
Iiondon Tokens, their name is " Legion ;** and the 2461 
published by Mr. Akerman are not a quarter of the 
estimated number ; but publishing reasons prevented a 
more bulky or costly volume. 

I can hardly agree with Mr. Boyne that Tokens 
" have met with unmerited contempt from some of our 
ablest antiquaries ;** I know "no one that ever treated 
them with scorn, except the pedantic Pinkerton, and he 
never sought to learn their utility and interest. Your 
eminent namesake, Browne Willis, was an ardent col- 
lector of them. The late Robert Surtces, the Historian 
:>f Durham, made an extensive collection of those of 
Northumberland and Durham. The late Mr. Staun- 



ton collected largely for Warwickshire, and they ar e 
still in the possession of his family at Longbridge 
House, near Warwick. The late Sir George Chetwynd 
collected for the same county, which collection is pos- 
sessed by the present Baronet. Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
Director of the Society of Antiquaries, published a 
most able paper on the Tokens of Bedfordshire. Mr. 
Salt, the eminent Banker of Lombard Street, is col- 
lecting those issued in Staffordshire ; and Dr. 
Diamond has many hundreds appertaining to Kent. 
These are but a few of the County Collectors I could 
name. Indeed, to the County Historian they are useful 
topographically, genealogically and heraldically. 

As an example of their utility, I may refer to one 
of SohOy which I published in the " Gentleman's Maga- 
zine* for March, 1850, struck 18 years previous to the 
Battle of Sedgemoor ; correcting the error, so widely 
circulated by Pennant, that the name originated in the 
pass-word used by the Duke of Monmouth on that 
occasion. My account of the origin of Tokenhouse 
Yard has been adopted by Cunningham in his second 
edition of the " Hand Book of London.** 

Your Dublin Correspondent, K. L., has drawn atten- 
tion to Dr. Aquila Smith's valuable "Catalogue of 
Tokens current in Ireland, between 1637 and 1679." 
There is an important error in this Title, for no Tokens 
were struck in Ireland until 1653. Dr. Smith, with 
whom I have the honour to correspond, is now, I believe 
well convinced that the 1637 Coin is a blundered one of 
1657. There is no difficulty in crediting that the upper 
limb of 5, by turning it the reverse way, would become, 
a 3. Nor is it likely that Ireland would take the lead 
of England in this species of coinage, and the earliest 
dated in England arc of 1648. It is remarkable that 
the year most prolific of Tokens, was that of the 
"Great Fire,** and the Plague, 1666. In 1672 they 
were suppressed by an Order in Council, not because of 
" the great loss to the public** (for they were professedly 
issued for public convenience, in the absence of any 
small currency provided by the State), but because 
Government in that year had resolved upon a large, 
issue of copper money, which required the abolition of 
Tokens. Bristol was fined £200 for issuing Town- 
pieces after that Order, and Gloucester was mulcted in 
a similar sum. In Ireland, they appear to have con- 
tinued until 1679, probably because the law operated 
less efficiently there, or the new coinage found its way 
slowly to some of the remoter districts. 

Mr. Willis. B. Nightingale. 

P.S. I think Mr. Boyne will find a Token bearing 
the Arms of the Commonwealth, described in " Aker- 
man*s London Tokens,*' No. 812, p. 93, issued by John 
Ward in New Gravel Lane. 

Regarding his other question as to whether Trades- 
men's Tokens were issued in Scotland during the 17th 
century, I think we may safely conclude that they were 
not, at least none are known. During eighteen years 
experience in collecting I never met with a single 
specimen, nor do I know any collector that ever saw 
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one. I imagine the solution of this may he found in 
the fact that they were not needed, for the Scotch had 
had since the time of James VI. an abundance of 
copper and Billon money (hence Bawbee, a corruption 
of has billon), while in England a similar coinage, the 
introduction of which had been frequently attempted 
previous to the reign of Charles I., was repudiated by 
the public as base or black money. James VI. coined 
three hundred stone weight of pure copper coins in 
1597 and 1601 (See Lindsay's Coinage of Scotland), 
and these were in common circulation during the whole 
of the 17th century. B. N. 

O. W. begs to assure Mr. Nightingale, that his promised 
" Brief Paper on the Satirical and Rhyming Tokens of 
the Seventeenth Century, with a few remarks on Town- 
pieces" cannot fail to be most acceptable to the readers of 
Current Notes. 

The Shakspere Society. 

Mr. Willis, — Can any of your Correspondents give 
as good an account of the Shakspere Society as you 
have done of the Percy in the last Number of your 
. Notes, and what will you give for the S. S. publica- 
tions ? You have made a distinct offer in one case, and 
I ask you what you will give for my duplicate set, should 
1 be so lucky as to get one ? 

M.S.S. 

O. V7. cannot reply to this question. In one case the 
Society exists, in the other it does not, and the books are 
not in the market. G. W. is prepared to give £1 .for cer- 
tain sets of three issues only, by the Percy Society, and as 
large a sum in proportion for one or two single issues, \f 
offered to him. He must, therefore, decline saying any- 
thing further in this matter. 

Verses on Bobart's Dragon. 

Ashby, May 28th, 1852. 

Sir, — Dr. Zachary Grey in his edition of Hudibras, 
vol. 1, page 125, relates the following anecdote. 

" Mr. Jacob Bobart, Botany Professor of Oxford, did 
about forty years ago, (in 1704) find a dead Rat in the 
Physic Garden, which he made to resemble the common 
picture of Dragons, by altering its head and tail, and 
thrusting in taper sharp sticks, which distended the 
skin on each side, till it mimicked wings. He let it 
dry as hard as possible. The learned immediately pro- 
nounced it a Dragon ; and one of them sent an accurate 
description of it to Dr. Malibechi, Librarian to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany : several fine copies of verses 
were wrote upon so rare a subject; but at last Mr. 
Bobart owned the cheat : however it was looked upon as 
a masterpiece of art, and as such deposited in the 
Anatomy Schools (at Oxford), where I saw it some 
years after." 

Can you or any of your readers of •• Current Notes," 
inform me whether I can procure the several fine copies 
of verses, or where they are to be seen, and any other 
particular relating to Jacob Bobart. 

Yours, &c. 

Mr. Willis, H. T. Bobart. 



Sir Charles Wilkins. 

April 2nd, 1852. 

Sir,— Can you or your readers inform me whether 
any more detailed account of the literary labours and 
persevering achievements of the late Sir Charles Wil- 
kins have been published, than those which appeared in 
the Penny Cyclopedia, and the Asiatic Journal, soon 
after his decease ? 

When it is considered how much he has done to 
advance and lay open such treasures in Eastern lite- 
rature, posterity could not but read his Memoirs with 
feelings of veneration for talent of so high an order. 
Yours, 

Orientalis. 



Pilgrim's Badge. 



Mr. Willis, — Your Correspondent, " M. C. S." when 
he conjectures the Cross Keys, engraved in the number 
of your amusing " Current Notes for January last," 

L7, which I have only just found here, to be a Pilgrim's 
ige brought from itome, had better look to and con- 
sider the Arms of the Sees of York, St. Asaph, Glou- 
cester, and other English and Irish Cathedrals— Cashel 
for instance. 

" M. C. S.," it appears to me, might have saved him- 
self any conjecture upon the subject by referring the 
object in question to Mr. Roach Smith for his opinion — 
a gentleman who has made the religious badges and 
tokens of the Mediaeval Ages his particular study, and 
who was, I believe, one of the first of our English anti- 
quaries that called attention to such matters. See his 
Collectanea Antiqua. 

I should not be sorry if you printed this my note to 
you, as it will give me the pleasure of making a public 
acknowledgment to Mr. Roach Smith of how much I 
feel indebted to him for the great kindness with which 
some time since he allowed me to inspect his treasures, 
and which I feel to be now, coupled with the Roman 
remains I have recently examined, so important to the 
knowledge of ancient London. His collection is an 
extraordinary one; and the frankness of his manner, 
while gratuitously devoting his valuable time, and no 
less valuable stores of information, (the result of 
thoughtful, profound, and judicious research), to a 
stranger,, no less extraordinary. 

I must couple with this acknowledgment my sincere 
regret that he who was the founder of the British Archaeo- 
logical Association, and who induced me to become a 
Member, has ceased not only to be its zealous Secre- 
tary, but a Member of what I fear will soon become a 
useless body, and to which, in consequence, I shall cease 
to subscribe. 

I enclose my card, to be forwarded to Mr. Smith, 
should he require the name of your correspondent and 

Subscriber, 
Venice, 26th Feb. 1852. 
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** Eugenius of Sterne." 

May 28th, 1852. 
Observing in your Current Notes for the present 
month, p. 35, an Enquiry after the ** Eugenius" of 
Sterne, I beg to refer Mr. Murdoch to Graves's History 
of Cleveland, where he will find John Hall Stevenson, 
Esq. the witty and facetious author of Crazy Tales, 
stated to be the person alluded to — (see p. 357-8, Parish 
of Shelton.) T. 0. Gert. 

Sterne and his Friends. 

Sir, — As I think it very probable that your Corres- 
pondent, Mr. Murdock of Glasgow, who appears in the 
May number of your Current Notes, p. 35, to feel so 
much interest about Sterne*s authorship, is not aware 
of a little volume printed for private circulation in 1844, 
by W. Durrant Cooper, Esq. F.S.A. entitled, " Seven 
litters written by Sterne and his Friends, hitherto un- 
published/' I beg to call his attention to it, as throwing 
considerable light upon what may be called " the secret 
literary history" of the period. 

In the introductory observations addressed by Mr. 
Durrant Cooper to John Thomas Wharton, Esq., of 
Skelton Castle, he observes : — 

" The two letters from Sterne are even more character- 
istic than the twelve also addressed to J. Hall Stevenson, 
which have found their way into Sterne's collected works. 
* In the year thirty-two,' says the latter, * my cousin sent 
me to the University, where I staid some time. 'Twas 
there I commenced a friendship with Mr. H. [Hall, after, 
wards Hall Stevenson] which has been lasting on both 
sides.' " Rightly," continues Mr. Cooper, " did Mr. 
H. Stevenson tell your uncle in the letter of 1 785, wherein 
he recommended his grandson to pursue his studies at Cam- 
bridge, ' it is the only time of life to make lasting, honour- 
able, and useful friendships.' He had experienced the mil 
force of that truth. The friendship then formed with Sterne 
seems never to have been for one moment interrupted, and 
the letters shew what confidence the author of ' Tristram 
Shandy' reposed in Ait Eugenius." 

Your very humble servant, 

Mr. Willis. 8. P. T. 

Massinger, 

June 11th, 1852. 

It must be acknowledged that there is not, nor can 
there be, a complete uniform edition of Massinger, so 
long as his supposed lost. play of " Believe as you List,** 
remains to be incorporated with his works. It has been 
published by the Percy Society, and although uniform 
with the issues of that recently deceased Association, 
will not correspond with any edition of the Poet's 
works ; and should it be reprinted, will require careful 
revision. 

The Manuscript was found among the papers of a 
deceased brother (Lancaster Herald, and one of the 
Executors to Mrs. Garrick's will), by Samuel Beltz, 
Esq. late of the Treasury, and by him presented to T. 
Crofton Croker, Esq. late of the Admiralty, by whom it 
was transcribed and edited for the Percy Society. 



G. W. is indebted to the Council of that Society so 
far back as 6th of February, 1851, (see his Current 
Notes for July last, p. 50), for permission to insert 
among them the facsimile of the indorsements upon the 
parchment cover, which Mr. Croker agrees with Mr. 
Beltz, as regarding to be in Massinger's Autograph. 
The Athenaeum, however, was of a different opinion. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that the manu- 
script is genuine, nor that the play was acted. Here is 
the facsimile of Sir Henry Herbert's License. 
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And Mr. Crofton Croker, in reply to art application, had 
the goodness to inform G. W. that in addition to sub- 
mitting his request to the consideration of the Council 
of the Percy Society, Mr. Croker would have presented 
the original MS. to the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries or the British Museum, did he not consider 
that a most unfair attack had been made upon him by 
Mr. Payne Collier, a V. P. of that Society. 

G. W. can only regret that any inquiry of his, which 
was kindly responded to, should lead to the revival of an 
unpleasant literary discussion —but circumstances have 
forced this acknowledgment upon him, and he acknow- 
ledges with sincere thanks Mr. Croker's courtesy. 

Holograph. 
"A young Country Collector of MS." would be 
obliged by the information as to the particular sense 
intended in Catalogues by the use of the word " Holo- 
graph," the more so from its so frequently appearing in 
" Autograph" sales. 

Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

Edinburgh, 15th June, 1852. 

My drar Sir,— In your " Current Notes" for May, 
•• A Subscriber" states, on the authority of a London 
bookseller, that the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
was altogether extinct. 

I hope you will allow me space to contradict this 
assertion, and to assure your Subscriber that the 
Society has never been extinct, and is at present in full 
operation. It is true that the publication of the 
Society's Transactions has been suspended for many 
years, but it will shortly be resumed ; indeed, the first 
part of the new issue is actually at press. 

The "Archseologia Scotica'* is still to be had, on 
application to Mr. McCulloch, Clerk to the Society, 
Museum, George Street. 

I am, dear Sir, yours very truly, 

Mr. Willis. 1 B. J., F.S.A.S. 

Enquiry. 

Birmingham, May 24, 1852. 

Sir, — If any of the correspondents in your very in- 
teresting " Current Notes" could kindly inform me of 
the supposed age at the time of his death, of John de 
Grailey, Captal de Buch, who was celebrated in France 
during the reign of our Edward the Third, and also where 
I can gain any information respecting him besides that 
recorded in Froissart, they will greatly oblige, 

Mr. G. Willis. Yours, S. 

William Lowth, who was a Prior of some note, 
belonged to the Priory at Ixworth in Suffolk, that was, 
in or about A.D. 1100, founded by Gilbert de Blund, 
and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, for the Black or 
Austin Canons. If Mr. Willis, or any of his Corres- 
pondents can give an idea of the date when he lived, I 
shall feel extremely obliged. 

Mav 3rd. W. E. 



Southey on Albums. 
" Robert Southey is my name, 

And England is my nation, 
Keswick is my dwelling-place, 

And albums are — my detestation !" 



Mr. Willis. — If your learned Correspondent T. R. 
Brown (Rev. ?) will do me the favour to explain the mys- 
tical meaning of the Hebrew letter Thau (n)i I should 
then be better able to follow some of his readings. 

F. W. Williams. 



Literary Enquiry. 

Hawkshead, April 26. 

Sir, — I shall feel much obliged if any of the readers 
of *• Current Notes " will kindly afford even the least 
information respecting a small poetical volume, entitled 
" Sacrarum Heriodum Epistowe, auctore Joanne Vin- 
cartio Insulano e S. J. Turici, 1640 ;" whether it exists 
in the British Museum, or in any other public or private 
library in this country. I have now before me a similar 
work : " CI. Espencsei Theologi Parisiensis Sacrarum 
Heroidum Liber, &c. Paris. 1564.** This I suppose 
to have been the precursor of the former. The Bio- 
graphy of the Literary Jesuit Fathers will doubtless 
supply some information ; but this work, I believe, is also 
very scarce. 

Yours, &c. 

Mr. Willis. D. B. H. 



' Daniel O'Rourke. 

Sir,— To make what your Correspondent A., who 
dates from " Oak House," (" Current Notes" for March 
last, p. 18), a sort of mystery more mysterious, I beg to 
refer him to an amusing little volume, entitled " Irish 
Popular Superstitions, by W. R. Wilde," which has just 
been published in Dublin, in the Shilling Series of 
" Readings in Popular Literature,** where he will find 
it stated that " the story of Daniel O'Rourke is told 
upon a winter's night, by the laussoguc's blaze in the 
Islands and Shark and Boffin (on the West Coast of 
Ireland), under the name of Terence O'Flaherty, as a 
warning to the stayers out late, by people who never 
heard of Mr. Crofton Croker's " Munster Legends/* 




Mr. Willis. 



jDository. 
Yours, &c. 

W. B. 



The Paradise of Coquettes. 

Edinburgh. 

Your Correspondent, W. G. is informed that the 
author of the Poem called the " Paradise of Coquettes/' 
was Dr. Thomas Brown, the celebrated Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. Willis. ^ f . G. S. 
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London, May 27, 1852. 
Sir, — The " Paradise of Coquettes" was written by 
the late Thomas Brown, M.D. Professor of Moral Phi- 
losophy at Edinburgh, in the interval between Dugald 
Stewart and John Wilson, and one of the original col- 
leagues of Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Review. 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. Willis. D. C. L. 

Cambridge, May 26th, 1852. 
Dear Sir, — " The Paradise of Coquettes," is by Dr. 
Thomas Brown, the Metaphysician. It is contained in 
his Poetical Works, published in 4 vols. 12mo. at Edin. 
1820. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. Willis. A. M. 

Merkland, Corsock, by Dumfries, May 27, 1852. 

Sir, — The letter of your correspondent, W. G. dated 
from Edinburgh on the 27th of April, which appears in 
your Notes for this month, shews into what deep ob- 
livion the authors of even respectable productions 
gathered from Parnassus are doomed speedily to sink. 
The author of the " Paradise of Coquettes," was Dr. 
Thomas Brown, late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Edinburgh. The work was printed 
and published in Edinburgh in 1818, price 95. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mr. Willis. I. M. 

Advertisements. 

A has kindly forwarded to G. W. transcripts of the 
following advertisements which have been enquired after. 

Heralds* College. 

" These are to give notice, that the Records of the 
Office of Arms are removed from Westminster to the 
Colledge of Arms, near Doctors' Commons, in Lon- 
don, where the Heralds and other Officers of Arms do 
attend as formerly.*'— London Gazette, Monday, April 
19, 1675. 

Automaton Chess Plater. 

The famous Automaton Chess Player, and the speak- 
ing Organ; is to be seen every day at one o'Clock, 
No. 14, St. James Street, next Brook's; admittance, 55. 

Parties of at least 8 persons may have a private ex- 
hibition to themselves, at any hour of their own choice, 
on giving previous notice and sending for tickets. June, 
1784. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.S. A. " Ten Months* Experience in the Society of Anti- 
quaries'' must stand over for enquiry. Certainly, his com- 
ments upon the conduct of this Society and its Council may 
be found recorded among G. W.'s Current Notes for July 
last, but no copy of Mr. Brace's pamphlet has reached the 
Piazza, as conjectured. And G. W. has as little know- 
ledge of his correspondent who suggested " the Bruce/' as 
he has of " the Akerman" testimonial. The mysteries of 
Learned Societies may be deciphered in Dr. Hume's labo- 
rious work on the subject. 



G. W. respectfully declines noticing Mr. Pettigrew's 
pamphlet, but Willis's Notes are, and always have been, 
open to any communication. 

Querns. Engraved. 

44 The Cocked Hat Club," does not fit. 

" Bronze Archer." B. N. Must stand over for con- 
sideration and enquiry. 

Mt<ro7To\jta, received, but does not suit. 

ftjr The practice referred to by "a Subscriber" 
{Reform Club) exists among Booksellers who travel at their 
own risk and expense from London to attend distant Book 
Sales. But in the Book Auctions of the Metropolis nothing 
of the kind, to G. W.'s knowledge, is resorted to. 

I. G. W. thanked, and Extract from the " Montreal 
Transcript" (24th April) received, but G. W. has already 
devoted as much space to the Aztec City in Central Ame- 
rica as it is in his power to assign to a controverted ques- 
tion (see Current Notes for last January, p. 4, and February, 
p. 9), and G. W. has already declined inserting more than 
one long communication on this subject from want of space. 

American Authors. Mr. Webster's words are as 
reported in the Boston Journal of 24th May, 1852 — 

44 Sam Rogers reads them, Hallam reads them, Lord 
Mahon reads them, and sometimes finds himself answered 
when he comments upon them. In France, Thiers and 
Guizot read them," &c. 



Xiterartj ml Irantifit (DMtnani. 

Burke, Thomas Haviland. Print and Autograph Collec- 
tor. (His Collections will be sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson). Gloucester-place, Mary-le-bone. 3rd 
April. Aged 57. 

Calvert, Charles. Landscape Painter (late of Manchester), 
Bowness, Westmoreland. 26th February. Aged 66. 

Dodd, Rev. Philip Stanhope, M.A. Theology. Rector 
of Penshurst, Kent ; Alrington, Sussex, and Chaplain 
to the Queen (his uncle was the unfortunately cele- 
brated Dr. William Dodd). 22nd March. Aged 77. 

Dollond, George Hugging, F.R.S. Optics and Astro- 
nomical Science. North Terrace, Camberwell. 13th 
May. Aged 79. 

Griffin, John, F.S. A. Senior Subscriber to the Royal 

• Literary Fund (1790), and Father of Lady Franklin. 

Bedford Place, Russell Square. 2nd May/ Aged 95. 

Haviland, John, Architect and Engineer. Philadelphia, 
U.S. 28th March. Aged 59. 

Jennings, Lieut. Edward, R.N. "Practical Hints to 
Seamen for preventing accidents on board ship," 
(1844), 8vo. Haverstock Hill. 12th April. Aged 58. 

Jones, Rev. John, M.A. Welsh Poet and Biblical 
Scholar. (Tegid) Pembrokeshire. 2nd May. Aged 60. 

Mace ay, Alexander. Foreign and Domestic Political 
Writer. On his way home from India. 15th April. 

Sargeant, Miss Anna Maria. Periodical Writer. " Cham- 
bers's Journal;" " The Belle Assemblee," &c., Works 
on Education. London. 18th April. Aged 42. 

Sutherland, Mrs. Charlotte. (Her late husband's com- 
pletely illustrated Clarendon this lady gave to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, having previously printed 
a Catalogue of it.) Bramley, near Guildford. 18th 
March. Aged 69. 
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No. XIX.] 



" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shaksperb. 



[July, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

G. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he lias received, lie is anxious 
that it should bo perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in hia ** Current Notes/* which are merely selec- 
ttriiis from communications matte to him in the course of 
liis business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Fresco Paintings on the Walls or Churches. 

Sir, — I rejoice to find that the absurd outcry which 
was raised a few years ago about the preservation of 
the grotesque paintings accidentally discovered upon the 
walls of some of our old Protestant Churches has died 
away. And I trust that all churchwardens will speedily 
cftace such disrru sting and barbarous representations as 
exist in St. Mary's Church at Guildford. What, for 
instance, can be more shocking than to see the Saviour 
casting out devils, thus represented ¥ 



And where or how could whitewash he better bestowed 
than in concealing such frightful enormities from our 
eyes as that here represented with reference to the 
ceremony of Baptism ? 





No one with a single grain of common sense ought 
to tolerate the cant about "Mural Paintings," and 
" Mediaeval Art,** which has been got up by a set of 
quacks with whom no one who really respects religion 
or art can sympathize. I am no Archaeologist, although 
I am 

Mr. Willis. An Architect. 



New Edition of Shakespeare !— Mr. H alii well has 
announced a new edition of Shakespeare in Twenty volumes 
folio, of which only one hundred and fifty copies will be 
printed, and Mr. H alii well proposes to complete his 
gigantic task in six or seven years, or at the rate of 
about three volumes annually, the price of each to be 
two guineas. He intends that this edition, besides being 
judiciously illustrated under the direction of Mr. Fair- 
holt, should contain all the original novels and tales on 
which the plays are founded. He asserts in his pro- 
spectus that there are " upwards of two thousand obso- 
lete words and phrases in Shakespeare left without 
any explanation in the editions of Mr. Knight and 
Mr. Collier /' and as an instance of the labour and 
expense incurred by him during the last twelve years in 
preparing for this edition of our Poet's Works, mentions 
that in one instance he gave " upwards of sixty pounds 
for a single tract on account of its affording an unique 
illustration of one play." 

That this edition on the part of Mr. Halliwell must 
be " a labour of love" no one can doubt, for it is quite 
evident that as a pecuniary speculation it cannot remu-* 
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n crate him, for it is impossible to estimate the cost of 
producing " a thick folio, copiously illustrated," at much 
less than three hundred guineas, and -Mr. Halliwell has 
pledged himself to his subscribers that the plates will 
be destroyed, and no more copies printed than the num- 
ber he has named, vizV one hundred and fifty. 



Wellbbloved's " Eburacum." 

Sir,— I observe in Saturday's "Athenaeum" (July 
17th), a statement which I am at a loss to comprehend, 
for surely it cannot be imputed to the ignorance of the 
writer, who is one of the reviewers of that celebrated 
periodical. He states that Mr. Wellbeloved printed a 
work for private circulation called " Eboracon." Now 
I possess a valuable volume, by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
called " Eburacum, or York under the Romans." Can 
you tell me where I can get a copy of " Eboracon," 
where it was printed, and who is the author ? 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
P P 

Bagshot, July 19th. 



Atlas op Epochs. 



Leeds, 1st July, 1852. 

In the " Quarterly Journal of Education," about 
twenty years ago, an Atlas was advertised, which was 
to contain about thirty maps, exhibiting the world as 
it was known at several of tne most important epochs — 
as, in the time of Augustus— of Constantine— at the 
fall of Constantinople, &c. &c. Can any of your readers 
say if this was published, and give the exact title ? If 
such a work exists, with the maps all on one scale, it 
would be highly useful. 

Mr. G. Willis. T. W. 



Archaeology.— The London Weekly Paper (July 
3rd) states that an Archaeological meeting will be held 
during the present month at Battle. No more appro- 
priate locality could have been selected. 

F. S. A. 



Crossed Bankers* Checks.— A Correspondent in- 
forms Mr. Willis that he made a mem. of what he con- 
sidered to be an important bit of information, which he 
found among G. W/s " Current Notes" for February, 
1851, No. fl. p. 16, on this subject. In the case, how- 
ever, of " Bellamy v. Majoribanks," tried in the Court 
of Exchequer on the 26th ultimo, it was ruled by the 
Lord Chief Baron, that the practice of crossing checques 
was not legal, because by such crossing the meaning and 
object of such checques being payable to " bearer" were 
thus limited. And therefore a verdict of £2,596. 17$ 
was, under the direction of the learned Judge, found in 



favour of the defendants Messrs. Coutts and Co. repre- 
sented by Mr. Majoribanks. 

The convenience and security of the practice of cross- 
ing checques will, it is to be hoped, not be disturbed by 
this decision, and that the Bankers of London will unite 
in securing such a legal enactment as may establish a 
practice which, although admitted not to be a general 
custom, is much Pro Bono Publico. 

July 1st, 1852. 



The Packet Station. 

Bravely doth Southampton stand 

Upon an up-hill tongue of laud, 

Walled about with gate and tower. 

Remnants of its former power. 

On the East, a muddy ditch in 

Ebbs and flows the River Itchen ; 

Wiley winding on the West, 

Serpent- like creeps on the Test; 

And about its Docks and Docking, 

" Sweet's the talk' 1 — the smell is shocking. 

Let Southampton jobbers laugh 
At electric telegraph ; 
But I warn them, like a prophet, 
Sharp's the shock, they will feel of it ; 
Westward goes the Packet Station, 
Now 'tis clear to every nation ; 
Just as clear, as that the Mail mode 
Must run always via Rail-road ; 
So Irish boys—" Hip — Hip — Hurrah— 
For Bandon and for Bantry Bay I" 
For Mr. Willis. Pat. R.E. 

From the Cork Exhibition Rooms, 
June 30, 1852. 



Holograph. 

Sir,— I beg to inform " a Young Country Collector," 
(Current Notes for June, p. 55) that the term Holo- 
graph is compounded of two Greek words, 6\o£ and 
ypa<pt*>, and signifies a deed entirely in the writer's own 
hand. If I sign my name to a letter it is an autograph, 
if I write the whole of it — it is a holograph, 
Yours, Ac. 

Johnson by Todd. 
Mr. Willis. 

G. W. C. (Manchester, 5th July) thanked. The fore- 
going renders it unnecessary to insert his obliging communi- 
cation. 



Spoken under the Rose. 

Sir, — The following remarks on this proverb, in the 
" Vulgar Errors of Sir Thomas Browne," form a clue to 
the discovery of its full and true meaning : — 

" When we desire to confine our words, we commonly 
say they are spoken under the rose ; which expression 
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is commendable, if the rose, from any natural property, 
may be the symbol of silence, as Nazianzen seems to 
imply in these translated verses : 

" * Utque latet Rosa verna suo putamine clausa, 
Sic os vincla ferat, validisque arctetur habenis, 
lndicatque suis prolixa silentia labris :' 

And is also tolerable, if by desiring a secrecy to words 
spoken under the rose, we only mean in society, and 
compotation, from the ancient custom in symposiack 
meetings, to wear chaplets of roses about their heads ; 
and so we condemn not the German custom, which over 
the table describeth a rose in the ceiling. But more 
considerable it is, if the original were such as Lemnius 
and others have recorded, that the rose was the flower 
of Venus, which Cupid consecrated to Harpooraten, 
the God of Silence, and was therefore an emblem 
thereof; * * * as is declared in this tetrastich : 

" ' E*t Rosa floe Veneris, cujus qu6 facta laterent, 
Harpocrati matrie, dona dicavit Amor ; 
Inde Rosam mansia hospea sospendit amicis, 
Convivae ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciant.' " 

Were I to attempt to do justice to this subject, I might 
probably take up a much larger space than your eight 
very interesting pages would contain ; and as you have 
somewhere requested your correspondents to be concise 
in their communications, I have no other mode left than 
that of putting my remarks into the shape of foot-notes. 

1. Harpocrati. — Har-po-crat-es (or Horus, the time) 
signifies, Vishnu (Hari) completing his nourishment 
(in the womb of time.) Botn he and his priests are 
represented with a finger placed on the lips, to denote 
silence concerning the time when Harpocrates or Horus 
(the Messiah) should come into the world. We have, 
moreover, Scripture testimony to prove that silence 
was prescribed to those who were entrusted with the full 
secret. " Now to him that is of power to stablish you 
according to my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, according to the revelation of the mystery, 
which was kept secret since the world began.*' Rom. 
xvi. 25. 

2. Matris. — His mother was the Egyptian Isis, re- 
presented in various ways. Vide Cupen Harpocrates ; 
and Isis is the same as Venus Urania. SeeL/Abbe 
Pluche ; and Isis is the same as the Woman nt27N Isha, 
Gen. Hi. 15. "Causam vero hujusmodi cultus Isidi 
tributi non aliam fuisse censet, quam qua antiquissima, 
eaque certa pefsuasione gentium de Unigenito veri Dei 
Fiho ex Virgine Matre nascituro prodierat." Alpha- 
hetum Tibetanum, p. 56 : therefore Venus Urania was 
the type of the Virgin (Mary). I possess a bronze Isis, 
holding in her left nana the hieroglyph for the Omega, 
and in her right hand the hieroglyph for the Woman 
(rwiy). 

3. Est Rosa flos Veneris.— There are various images 
of Isis on coins and amulets, which shew that her 
emblem was the Lotus, the Lily, and the Rose. In 
Cuperi Harpocrates, we are told that ** hie Puer, vel 



parvus Infans, nullus alius quam Harpocrates esse 
potest, quem vel loto insidentem, vel aliis symbolis 
ornatum." These images represent Horus, some from 
the time of his spiritual conception ; some during the 
time of his concealment or nourishment, and others at 
the time of his birth ; and all of them represent him 
labia digito prementem. The sacred misteltoe or mistel 
is applicable to Harpocrates from the time of his con- 
ception to the time of his birth. 

4. Putamine. — I take putamen to indicate the rose- 
bud. 

5. Let me now refer to the famous fable of Venus 
and Adonis, evidently concocted from sacred histories, 
and vitiated after the peculiar manner of Ovid. Venus, 
hearing the dying voice of her son, killed by Mars, 
hastened to his assistance, and pricked her foot with a 
thorn ; and the blood falling upon the Rose, turned it 
from a lily colour to a carnation colour, &c. See 
King's account of the heathen gods, where the whole 
story reminds us of the events that took place at and 
after the death of our Saviour. 

Hence, I draw the conclusion that the while rose- 
bud was the proper emblem of the blessed Virgin, 

41 €WC OV €TiK€ TOV VIOV VrifC TOV TCpUtTOrOKOV." 

At his birth, her emblem was the full-blown white 
rose. After her purification, the red rose is her 
proper emblem ; i. e. when referring to her after that 
period. 

It may be interesting to the florist to know that the 
Anemone (breathing or filled with wisdom) is the lovely 
emblem of our blessed Saviour. The Rose and Lily 
signify love, desire, &c The Lotus signifies to enclose, 
envelop. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

T. R. Brown. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle, 
June 26th, 1852. 

P.S. — I do not know to which of my printed works 
Mr. F. W. WiHiams refers in your number for June, 
p. 55, (Readings and Critical Notes on the Difficult 
Texts of Sacred Scripture ?), I, however, most willingly 
give him the required information. The chief significa- 
tions of the letter n» thau, are : a repository, tent, 
coffer, to conceal, lay up, secrete. When in composition 
in a Hebrew word, it forms a noun, or any other part 
of speech which will take in the idea of a covering, 
repository, womb, place of concealment, &c. In my 
nomenclature of the ancient Hebrews, p. 140 of my 
Gram, of Hebrew Hieroglyphs, and after a full expla- 
j given them, " A repository, taber- 



nation of it, I have given 
nacle, superficies, to shut, lay up. 



Mr. Willis. 



T. R. Brown (Rev.) 



Querns. 

Quern means a corn-mill, worked by hand, in its 
ordinary acceptation. The word in Anglo-Saxon is 
c beonn, from whence our familiar word churn ; but it 
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is not quite clear to me that this popular word has not 
an occult meaning, and I should like to have the opinion 
of such scholars as your correspondent, the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, upon this point. 

The excavations which have been made in the Car- 
ribean graves of America satisfy me that the capsular 
stones seen in the British Islands and elsewhere, some- 
times with from one to five hollows in them, were the 
primitive quern, and that these capsules or hollows were 
originally produced by pounding, and afterwards by 
attrition made circular. I send a drawing of one, which 
I procured from the neigh- 
bourhood of a windmill so 
ancient as to be mentioned 
in the Doomsday Book. 
The quern was, I believe, 
very generally used by the 
Romans, but under the 
name " mola." Here there 
is not the slightest affinity 
in sound, and the Latin 
" cirnea," for a churn, 
affords to my ear, I con- 
fess, as little association— though this has been ques- 
tioned. 

The use of the quern seems to be world-wide, and 
from the remotest ages to the present time. Boswell, 
in his Tour to the Hebrides, says — " We stopped at a 
little hut, where we saw an old woman grinding corn 
with the quern, an ancient Highland instrument, which 
it is said was used by the Romans ; but which, being 
very slow in its operation, is almost entirely gone into 
disuse." 

Dr. Clarke mentions one which he saw in Cyprus, as 
similar to the Scotch quern, of which you have a sketch 
inclosed, " common also to 
Lapland, and in all parts of 
Palestine." In a village near 
Jerusalem that traveller 
beheld two women grinding 
at the mill, in a manner 
most forcibly illustrating 
the words of St. Matthew, 
xxiv. 41. The Earl of El- 
lesmere, in his Mediter- 
' "'t*^ *', ,? . r * jr ranean Sketches (1834), 
says—" In a window of our 
apartment stood one of those simple hand mills of Scrip- 
ture, deemed in the time of Moses so essential to the 
domestic economy of his people, that he exempted it, as 
he also did the widows* raiment, from the fangs of the 
pawnbroker. Deut. xxiv. 6. 'No man shall take 
the upper or nether mill-stone to pledge, for he taketh 
a man's life to pledge.' Judges ix. 53 : ' And a certain 
woman cast a piece of a mill-stone upon Abimelech's 
head, and all to break his skull.* Some commentators 
wish to render this the upper stone of a hand mill. If 
the Hebrew text allow this, it will be the more satis- 
factory version, for a better missile could not be devised 




than the entire stone. Such a stone, also, would not 
only serve as a sufficient weight to drown a swimmer, 
but might easily be attached to his neck for that pur- 
pose.** " In a Dutch illustrated Bible, in the passage 
to which I have already adverted,** continues his Lord- 
ship, " the woman is represented as heaving a mill-stone 
of some ten feet diameter on the head of Abimelech." 
Obediently, Mr. Willis's humble servant, 

Q.S.T. 
Bath, 3rd June. 

Rhyming Tokens. 

Among the " Curiosities of Coinage* * may be enu- 
merated the Tokens current in the seventeenth century, 
during the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, and the 
Restoration, issued by Tavern-keepers and Tradesmen 
" for public convenience.*' It would not suit my pur- 
pose, nor your space, to discuss their origin and uses, 
which may be found fully described in "Akerman's 
London Tokens.*' I mean now only to touch briefly 
upon a class which may be denominated Jihyming 
Tokens, a few specimens of which have come under my 
notice. 

In my own collection I find three, one of which was 
issued by " Sam. Endon in Macklesfield,** and represents 
a man smoking a pipe, between a roll of tobacco and a 
pair of scales, thus indicating the nature of his calling, 
and the justice of his dealings ; around it runs the follow- 
ing distich : 

" Welcom you be 
To trade wh me." 

The second is the Token of John Hart of Nottingham, 
whose device is a heart, and who adopts the " I promise 
to pay" style, in this verse, 

" Take these that wil 
lie chaing them stil." 

The third is -issued by the proprietor of the " Coffee 
House in Exchange Ally,*' (the original Garway's or 
Garra way's), on which appears a Turk's head with these 
lines: 

" Morat ye Great men did mee call 
Where 'ear I came I conquer'd all." 

This was the warrior Sultan of Turkey, Amurath IV., 
whose name was thus popularized, or vulgarised, into 
Morat; just as Boney was the popular diminutive of 
Bonaparte early in the present century, as many of us 
can well remember.* 

In the Staffordshire collection of Mr. Salt, the 
Banker, is a very pretty token " set forth by the Corpo- 
ration of Lichfield,'* which exhibits a humane sentiment 
in tolerable rhyme : 

' ' To supply the Poore's need 
Is charity indeed." 

In the same collection is another Token issued by 

• It is worthy of remark that the Duke of Wellington 
occasionally, in his despatches from the seat of war, desig- 
nated his great opponent as " Boney." 
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•• Will. Wakelin at the Crown in Uttoxeter, 7 ' a zealous 
royalist, the exuberance of whose loyalty breaks forth 
in the following execrable doggrel : 

"ViveleRoi 
In Uttexetor." 

If " brevity" be " the soul of wit," Master Wakelin 
may be said to have achieved it, for he has actually 
transposed the letters of Uttoxeter in order to produce 
this ludicrous rhyme. 

In Mr. Frudenthal's extensive series of tokens, I find 
two of this Rhyming class, one of which, in allusion to 
its metal, runs thus, 

" Althoug but bras 
Yet let me pass." 

The other, issued by " P. J. of Charde," bears a crowned 
rose, with this distich : 

" Receive the Crown 
In every towne." 

The meaning is not very clear, but we may suppose a 
loyal sentiment is intended. 

In Akerman's interesting Catalogue of London Tokens, 
I have noticed one of Church-yard Alley in South wark, 
which bears the device of a pump ; and a very remark- 
able pump it must have been, for it is accompanied by 
these lines : 

''This Pump runs deer 
Wih Ale and Beer." 

In the Catalogue of Yorkshire Tokens now publishing 
by Mr. Wardell of Leeds in the " Reliquiae Antiques 
Eboracenses," I observe one issued by a tradesman at 
Gildersome, which bears this rhyming motto, 

" Strike light, 
Weigh right." 

The first line seems somewhat obscure, but I suppose it 
to be a technical phrase used by bakers in drawing their 
loaves. There is, however, no evidence on this token 
that the issuer was of that trade, the device being a 
woolpack. 

In Dr. Aquila Smith's printed Catalogue of Irish 
Tokens, I find but one that may be considered of the 
rhyming class; the distich is more commercial than 
humourous: 

" When you please, 
He change thes." 

It occurs on a Wexford Token, and is repeated on another 
of Carrickmacross. Humourous and witty as the Irish 
of all classes are known to be, I certainly am disappointed 
in not finding more of their Tokens bearing punning or 
rhyming mottoes. 

I have only to add that the list of this class of Tokens 
might be much enlarged by patient research among the 
numerous private collections that exist ; although it is 
not all collectors who will permit their stores to be 
accessible, or subservient to any literary or useful pur- 
pose. They present a remarkable episode in the annals 
of Coinage, and I doubt whether any country beside our 
own can produce so singular a series. They are not 



only highly amusing, but occasionally afford glimpses 
of the manners, customs, and modes of thought of the 
trading community during an interesting period of 
English history. B. N. 

Daniel O'Rourke. 

July 1, 1852. 

Sir. — Your Correspondent A. in your March Notes, 
says that in T. C. Croker*s " Fairy Legends," he states 
that he knew Daniel O'Rourke well, and that he was an 
old man when he told him the story of his flight to the 
moon on the 25th June, 1813, observing that " all this 
seems very circumstantial." Now Prince Puckler 
Muscaw is no less circumstantial, when in his Irish 
Tour, Vol. I. p. 348-9, he says— 

11 October 2, 1828.— I am just returned from an excur- 
sion of sixteen miles with Colonel W to Hungry Hill, 

a lofty mountain at the end of Bantry Bay, remarkable for 
its waterfall and for Thomas O'Rourke's flight to the 
moon on an eagle's back which began here, and has so often 
been related in prose and verse. Even in Germany this 
amusing tale has been repeatedly translated, and has 
probably fallen into your hands. The hero of the story is 

a gamekeeper of Lord B 's who is still alive, and almost 

always drunk. On our return Colonel W introduced 

him to me at the Inn. He is now extremely proud of his 
celebrity, and seemed to me when I saw him to be project- 
ing another visit to the moon." 

I am, Sir, 



Mr. Willis. 



Your Constant Reader. 




The Westons of West Horslet. 

Mr. Wilms,— If any of your Heraldic Correspond 
ents can inform me why the chevron was introduced 

into the armorial bearings of this 

ancient family, they would much 
oblige me. 

The arms borne by the first four 
generations, from the time of the Con- 
queror were— 

— when about the sixth of John the 
chevron appears to have been introduced 
by Adam de Weston. And this, I am 
told, was also the case about the same 
period in the bearing of many similarly 
arranged coats. 

Your humble servant, 
H. T. W. 
Bengal, 26th May, 1852- 

" Eugenius op Sterne." 

Manse of Rothiemurchen, 
July 2nd, 1852. 

Sir,— Your " Current Notes " are often instructive 

and amusing. I hope yourself, or some of your readers, 

will be able to inform me in your next who the Eugenius 
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was that made an addition to Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 
Mr. Willis. A. Rutherford. 

[In Q. W.'s Current Vote* for June it is stated that 
" Eugenius " was John Hall Stevenson, Beg.] 



" Pearls of Prayer." 

Longsight, near Manchester, 
1st July, lb52. 

Sir, — I should feel obliged to any of your Corres- 
pondents, or readers of your " Current Notes," if they 
could give me any information of the following small 
work which I am unable myself to trace in any Cata- 
logue, and also several of the best bibliographical works. 



Mr. G. Willis. 



J. B. Rondeau. 



Narnte, (By Mr. William P. of Dgsert.) Pbarle 
of Pray br, most pretious and powerful, &c. 18 mo. 
Dedicated to Charles I. (dated from Dysart, the 28th 
May, 1630). And afterward to the Right Virtuous and 
Worshipfull Patrons of this Famous Citie of Edinburgh, 
David Aikenhead, most worthie Lord Provest, &c, and to 
the whole Counsel], &c. of Edinburgh, &c. &c. 456 pp. 
Concluding with a part of a page of " Faults escaped," on 
the recto of last leaf. 



" Robbed between Sun and Sun." 

Hereford, July 2nd, 1852. 
Sir,— Recollecting the query of your Correspondent 
Y. S. N. in your " Current Notes " for January, p. 6, 
as to " the origin of this expression," I have picked it 
out to-day in " Butler's Remains," in his " Repartees 
between Cat and Puss," lines 121-2 : 

** As thieves, that rob themselves 'tuHxt sun and sun, 
Make others pay for what themselves have done." 

Mr. Willis. C. N. 



The Cow Chase. 



Mr. Willis, — Any of your American Correspondents 
who can supply you with a copy of some verses written 
by the unfortunate Major Anare under the above title, 
and published in New York on the very day that he was 
taken by a party of General Wayne's soldiers (26'th 
September, 1780) would very much oblige your Corre- 
spondent. The circumstances of Major Andre's execu- 
tion as a spy soon afterwards at Tappan or Orange Town, 
where General Grey two years before cut up (or rather 
murdered) Washington's Dragoons, whom he surprised, 
and all of whom he killed while asleep, may have had 
some influence upon the fate of Major Andre, but I am 
inclined to think that his satirical verses upon General 
Wayne, entitled " The Cow Chase," may have deter- 



mined it, and if published by you among your " Current 
Notes," might have the effect of setting at rest much 
misrepresentation upon both sides respecting that lament- 
able event— which is now matter of history alone. 

E C 
Belfast. July 1, 1852. 



Mystical Meaning of the Hebrew Letter TAW. 

Sir, — By a mistake of your printer, the letter H (He) 
is substituted for n (Taw), in Mr. Williams's note of 
enquiry respecting the mystical meaning of the latter, 
which appeared amongyour " Current Notes" for June, 
(p. 55). Should the Rev. Mr. Brown offer any expla- 
nation for your Correspondent's information, as requested, 
I will respectfully bow to that learned gentleman's 
superior erudition. I would merely refer your Corres- 
pondent to Claude Paradin's Devises Heroiques, where 
he will find it stated— 

" La lettre Hebraique, Thau, est un sainct et salutifere 
eigne, et de croiz, selon sainct Hierosme sur S. Marc. 
De tel signe, jadis Ezechiel en esprit prophetique, vid mar- 
quer par l'Ange les fideles au front, reconnus tristes en 
leurs coeurs des abominations commises en Hierusalem, au 
moyen dequoy furent sauvez, et les obstinez par sentence 
divine furent soudainement occis. Davantage signifle ceste 
Thau consommation etpour autant est finale de l'Alphabet 
des Hebrieuz, clouant et consommant iceluy, come Alef le 
comence. Chose qui n'est jamais ainsi advenue sans grand 
mystere, veu que nostre Redempteur, estant mis en Croix, 
vint a proferer ces derniers mots, avant la mort, Con- 
summatum Est, manifestant par iceux, la consommation 
de toutes propheties et Ventures, estre a venue a celle heure 
qu'il estoit esleve sus le signe de ceste lettre. Laquelle 
quant a sa forme, estant peinte enlettre versale, represente 
mieux signe de Croix qu' autrement, et la peignent tant les 
Grecs, que les Latins, en propre forme de Crcix, jusques 
aujourd'huy, T. Telle est doncques la vraye enseigne, ou 
estendart, des militans en l'Eglise Chrestienne." 

Paradin's little book is one of such extreme rarity, 
that I have made this quotation from it for Mr. Wil- 
liams. I never saw a copy of it perfect, and you may 
remember that the one I purchased from you wanted 
the title-page. It is not noticed by Watt in his valu- 
able "Bibhotheca Britannica;*' but was, I believe, 
published in 1610. 

I remain, sir, your humble servant, 

Mr. Willis. G. G. Rogers Rogers. 



Jokeby. 

26th June. 
Sir, — Can any of your communicants inform me 
who was the author of " Jokeby, a Burlesque on 
Rokeby. By an Amateur of Fashion ; with occasional 
Notes by our most Popular Characters ?" Printed for 
Thomas Tegg, 1813. 

Mr. Willis. Y. S. N. 
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Literary Enquiry Answered. 

British Museum, July, 1852. 
Sir, — I beg to inform your Correspondent D. B. H. 
(in reply to his enquiry of April 25, which appeared in 
your " Current Notes for last month, p. 55), that John 
Vincart was born at Lille in Flanders, 1593, and be- 
came a Jesuit at the age of twenty. He studied at the 
college of his Order at Lille and Tournai, and distin- 
guished himself by his talent for Latin Poetry. The 
first work he published was entitled " Virgo Cancellata 
in Ecclesia D. Petri Insult© cultu et miraculis Celebris, 
1636;" a History of our Lady of the Lattice in St. 
Peter's Church at Lille. A second edition appeared in 
1638. Having been pressed to undertake a translation 
of this his first production, he published it in French in 
167 1« with additional particulars of several miracles of 
which he was an eye-witness. In 1640 appeared 
"Sacrarum Heroidum Epistolse." The author in his 
preface professes an admiration for Ovid ; and seems to 
have chosen him as his model, substituting Christian 
heroes for those of the Latin Poet. He declares that it 
was composed chiefly for his own amusement, and to 
relieve his mind from care. It is a thin 12mo. volume, 
is dedicated to the General of the Order, and contains 
twenty-four Epistles, in Latin Elegiac verse. Each 
epistle is adorned with a neat allegorical vignette, en- 
graved by Rucholle. The third and last book is devoted 
to Saints of the Order. His poetry is good, and there 
are some passages of great beauty, lhave not space 
for a quotation, and can only give a few of the titles — 
Mary to Jesus— Anna to Tobias — Loyola to Ignatius — 
Kotska to Our Blessed Lady — Aloysius to a fountain, 
&c. The prologue to the first Epistle relates, that it 
was the custom of the Jews to visit the Temple three 
times during the year ; and so Joseph with Mary and 
the child Jesus, who was then twelve years of age, set 
out to Jerusalem. After making their offering, they 
return homewards to Nazareth; but Jesus remains 
secretly behind. When Mary sees this, she thinks he 
must have mingled with the crowd of men who are 
walking apart from the women ; and, bowed down with 
grief, turns back her footsteps to seek her son. Having 
sought him for three days in vain, worn out with grief 
and fatigue, she is represented by the Poet inditing this 
Epistle— an expression of her maternal love and sorrow 
at his loss — and breathing forth a prayer for his speedy 
restoration to her arms. The allegorical vignette re- 
presents her and Joseph resting near the city. On a 
tree sits a solitary dove, which has lost its mate, to 
which her grief is beautifully compared. 

The work passed through several editions. The latest 
I have seen is dated 1737. There are two copies in the 
British Museum. John Vincart died at Tournay, 1679. 
His name does not occur in the Bibliotheca Scriptorum 
Soc. Jes. by Alegambe, to which your Correspondent 
refers. Yours truly, 

A Bookworm. 



American Improvement of the English Lan- 
guage.— The New York Herald of 16th June, contains 
the following " Go-a-head?' advertisement : — 

«' Literary — Wanted— A Gentleman fully com- 
petent to transform a small English pamphlet, so as to be 
fit for publication in America. Address, box 109, Broad- 
way Post-office." 



Antique Gems. 



Sir, — In a very learned and instructive paper, by 
Mr. Thomas Wright, upon " Antiquarian Excavations 
and Researches in the Middle 
Ages," printed in the XXXth 
volume of the Archseologia, that 
gentleman appears to me to 
have overlooked an important 
illustration of his subject, in a 
seal which is attached to a 
Charter dated the 17th of Ed- 
ward I., preserved in the British 
Museum. The centre is evi- 
dently the impression from a 
head of fine Roman workman- 
ship, while the mediaeval letters 
around it decide that the age of 
its setting must be about the 
period of the document to which 
it is affixed. 

I read what remains of the 
inscription — 

CRED1TE : SIG : EI : SIMO 

S 8PEI. 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. Willis. J. R. 




Dr. Caleb Threlkeld's Hortus Siccus. 

June 18, 1852. 

Sir, — I will feel obliged if any of your Correspon- 
dents can inform me what became of Dr. Threlkeld*s 
" Hortus Siccus ;" also, whether any of his Correspon- 
dence has been published ; as well as any other 
particulars relative to this individual, not given by Dr. 
Pultney in his " Biographical Sketches/* 

Dr. Threlkeld resided in Dublin from 1713 to 1728, 
published his "Synopsis Stirpium Hibernicarum" in 
1727, and died the following year. 

Mr. Willis. H. C. 



Richardson's Works. 

Sir, — Your •' Unknown Correspondent," at least the 
writer who signs himself so in the June number of your 
" Current mtes," p. 49, asserts that the works of 
Richardson " are now almost waste paper upon a book- 
seller's shelf." Permit us against this observation to 
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place that of Sir Walter Scott, who says, " The power 
of Richardson's painting in his deeper scenes of Traj 
has never been, and probably never will be, excelh 

Yours, 
Mr. Willis. S. S. D. 



Dr H hue's Learned Societies or England. 

Blackburn, 24th June, 1852. 
Dear Sir,— I should be glad if you would notify in 
your " Current Notes," the appearance of Dr. Hume's 
work on the "Learned Societies, &c. of the United 
Kingdom," when it is out. 

Yours, most truly, 
Mr. Willis. W. Harrison. 



Theodore Hook on Albums. 

Oh yes ! oh yes ! my signature I'm giving 
(It may well make all thinking people laugh) 

That those who do not care for me while living 
One jot — may, dead, possess my autograph. 

T. e. h. 



Automaton Chess Plater. — This so-called Exhi- 
bition mentioned in your " Current Notes" for June, p. 
56, was the invention of Mr. de Kempelen, and was 
shewn a second time in London in 1818, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Maelzel. 

Your namesake, the present Professor Willis of Cam- 
bridge, published a small work on the subject in 1821, 
which satisfactorily established that it was not the result 
of mechanism, but was wholly controlled by a concealed 
human agent ; and a copy of the Professor's volume, 
which was an anonymous one, has lately come into my 
possession, with the following manuscript note :— 

" At the time when this Analysis was made, Mr. Willis 
and his sister were my pupils ; I am therefore well informed 
respecting his proceeding. He visited the Automaton many 
times for the purpose of estimating the dimensions of the 
compartments within the chest behind which the figure was 
placed. He then caused to be made a similar chest, and 
copied the parts of the interior. His sister, who was full 
grown, entered the chest, and moved through the different 
compartments. In the prints Mr. W. has given the differ- 
ent positions of the figure by dotted outlines, and has proved 
the changes to be very easily made, and the spaces quite 
sufficient to contain any middle-sized person." 

Mr. Willis. Philidor, Jun. 



Alchemists. 

Lincoln's Inn, July 5th. 

Sir,— Can any of your Correspondents inform me 
where I can find a complete list of works on Alchemy. 
I have a strange fondness for those old Alchemists and 
Rosicrucians and hunters after the philosopher's stone, 



with their crucibles, and retorts, metals, loadstones, and 
potent influences— strange retired beings who shut 
themselves up from the world to learn those arts by 
which they fondly hoped to wield its destiny, who became 
poor in solving the problem how to obtain unbounded 
wealth; who m dark rooms and subterranean vaults 
studied to read the Arcana of Nature's hidden Book; who 
in the midst of their follies and delusions, straining after 
impossibilities, are still entitled to our reverence for that 
application to speculative science which in happier times 
has formed a Davy or a Newton for the professed dis- 
coveries and real inventions which their misdirected 
studies served occasionally to unfold. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Customer and An Alchemist. 
Mr. Willis. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. Fobs, Surgeon, &c. Stockton-upon-Tees, June 30. 
6. W. has had the pleasure to forward to him the commu- 
nications received from his American Correspondents re- 
specting the Aztec City and Children, which he hopes may 
prove acceptable, 

" The Paradise of Coquettes." — Unable to devote 
any more space to this subject. 

T. R. B. thanked. O. W. has not seen the Mona Herald. 
The promised paper on the Mistletoe, cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of " Willis's Current Notes." But 
every line is an object, in having to deal with scores of 
communications in eight pages. 

W. H.'s note, stands over for the drawing to be engraved 
from. 

(Reform Club). — G. W. cannot answer the question in 
I. P. S.'s note of 15th June. 

No space for extracts from the " New Bedford Mercury" 
(U. S.) of 20th June, or those sent by Saphenxo. 

Earl St. Vincent's Motto. — Thanked, but must 
stand over. 



Tfttxwq unit $mMx tititumi. 

Buchnbr, M. Andre (Professor), Chemist. Munich. 

Aged 69. 
Burnouf, M. Eugene (Professor), Sanscrit scholar; Secre- 
tary of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 

Paris. 
Dennett, John, Antiquary. Carisbrooke Castle, 10th 

July. Aged 62. 
Pradier, Jacques, Sculptor. Paris, 5th June. Aged 56. 
Smith, Rev. Theyre Towneend, M.A., Theology. 

Wymondham, Norfolk, 4th May. 
Smtthe, Clement Taylor, Archaeologist. Maidstone, 30th 

June. Aged 60. 
Vint, Henry (F.S.A.), Archaeologist. St. Mary's Lodge, 

Colchester. 
Worthington, Benjamin (Lieut., R.N.), Hydrography. 
Dover, 13th February. Aged 60. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakspere. 



[August, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

G. Willi* gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes," which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, 6. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Original Wabrant for the Execution of Kino 
Charles the 1st, addressed to Col. Francis 
Hacker and others. 

It is not very generally known that the original 
Warrant for the High Court appointed to try the Xing 
and under which he suffered, exists and is preserved in 
the House of Lords. As many idle rumours and mis- 
statements upon the subject have been in circulation the 
following facts, founded upon evidence, may be interest- 
ing:— 

On the 21st July, 1660, a message from the House 
of Commons was delivered in the House of Lords on 
sending up the Instrument for proclaiming the High 
Court of Justice for judging the late King's Majesty, 
wherein it is stated " As concerning the Warrant for the 
" execution it was sent to Col. Hacker who is now a 
" prisoner in the Tower.*' On the same day an order was 
made that the Warrant " be returned into the House 
" by nine of the clock next morning by the Lieutenant 
•• of the Tower or his deputy." 

On the 24th July a Report was made from the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower that he had " examined Col. Hacker, 
•• who confesseth that he hath the Warrant in the order 
" mentioned, at his house in the country, and believes it 
" agrees with what is printed. His wife and family are 
" in town, so that he saith without sending his wife 
" down he knows not how further to give satisfaction/* 
Hereupon it was ordered " that Col. Hacker do send his 
" wife into the country to fetch the said Warrant, and 
41 that the Gentleman Usher attending this House do 
"send a man along with her for the purpose." 

The House was further informed that the Lieutenant 
of the Tower " said he asked Col. Hacker if he knew 
•* the person that executed His late Majesty, and he 
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" told him that he had heard it was a Major, but he 
" does not know his name, but he will endeavour to find 
" it out.*' 

On Tuesday the 31st July the Lords' Journal has the 
following entry: — 

" This day the Lieutenant of the Tower sent in the 
" original Warrant for signing the murder of the late 
" King ; which he received from Colonel Hacker. The 
" House then adjourned into a Committee, during plea- 
'* sure, to proceed further in the consideration of the 
" Bill of Indemnity and Oblivion. 

'• The House was resumed, 

" And the Lord Robertes reported the names of those 
" that gave sentence upon the murder of the late King, 
" and those that signed the Warrant for his execution, 
" which were read.** — Lords' Journal, vol. xi. pp. 100 
—113. 

It is clear, therefore, that the original Warrant passed 
from Col. Hacker through the Lieutenant of the Tower 
to the House of Lords, in whose custody it has remained 
since the Restoration. 

S. E. G. 

Portland Castle. 

July 21st, 1852. 

This Castle was built by Henry VHIth, after his re- 
turn from the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; we found it 
replete with local and historical associations, and ances- 
tral reminiscences of the family of its occupant, Captain 
Manning, whose loyalty typifies that of the Portlanders 
from the period of the Great Rebellion and the halcyon 
days of George III. to the present time. 

There is a Closet devoted to Her present Majesty, 
fitted with regal splendour, though the most correct 
taste is exhibited throughout, quite in keeping with the 
other decorations and appointments ; ana it is to be 
hoped our gracious Sovereign will one day honour it 
with her presence, that so much good feeling and taste 
may not be doomed " to waste its sweetness on the de- 
sert air," — though this can hardly be the case since, 
H. R. H. Prince Albert and the highest functionaries 
of State have frequently visited and admired this former 
abode of royalty. 

Captain Manning entertained us from his large store 
of historical information and general knowledge, and he 
mentioned some facts connected with the Geology of Port- 
land Island, which particularly deserved attention. 

Professor Buckland appears to have been a frequent 
and welcome visitor, and was first attracted to the Is- 
land by the discovery of a fossil Boar's Head, supposed 
to be of British origin, and now in Captain Manning's 
possession. 
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It appears that in the year 1844, some human bones 
were discovered on the ledges of a fissure in a quarry 
belonging to Mr. Weston, at different depths from 25 
to 40 feet ; these fissures run parallel with each other 
throughout the Island from north-east to south-west, 
at stated distances varying from 45 to 60 feet, and the 
quarry men say that they always know when they are 
coming near to them from the form the upper layers of 
loose stone and rubble assume, losing their longitudinal 
stratification, and having all the appearance of having 
been dragged out of their position dv a mighty rush of 
water from above into the fissure : these fissures do not 
extend to the surface soil by 5 or 10 feet, and run down 
to the blue clay through the several strata of stone, &c. 
to the depth of from 80 to 100 feet, having many 
ledges or shelves in them, and generally covered with 
staTacticaJ formations. On several of these ledges a 
number of bones of all kinds of animals were found, 
including those of the human species : these were pre- 
served and shewn by Captain Manning to the Pro- 
fessor on his next visit to the Castle; but the Doctor 
having doubts as to the place where they were found, 
accompanied Captain Manning to the fissure, where a 
lad was let down, and brought up more of the bones in 
his presence ; when pressed to give some explanation as 
to the manner of their deposit, he said he could only 
suppose they must have got in longitudinally, but that 
the question was full of difficulty, and from his manner 
and silence on the subject it may be argued this foot 
was evidently opposed to all his preconceived notions on 
the subject. 

Professor Buckland stated as his opinion, that the 
mass of matter of which the Island of Portland is com- 
posed, on " drying" cracked, and so formed these fis- 
sures ; but how is it that these cracks did not extend up 
to the surface soil, where the evaporation must have 
been greatest, and where there appears no trace of 
them ? The general appearance which exists of the 
various strata (widely differing in substance) having 
been deposited at remote periods from each other, tends 
to render this theory doubtful. 

Several teeth, and a tusk of an Elephant, primi genus, , 
have recently been discovered in the " dirt bed" of the 
Portland quarries. 

Ecclesiastical Mural Paintings. 

August 16th. 

Sir, — I do not agree with An Architect in his ob- 
servations concerning " Fresco paintings on the walls of 
Churches." (see "Current Notes," No. XIX. page 57.) 
I do not see where lies the cant, nor yet the quackery, 
neither do I see what religion has got to do with it, nor 
can I find that there is any call for such declamation 
at the present period, nnless it be to provoke an answer, 
or to let the world know he is one of the " Righteous 
over much." He confesses that he is no Archaeologist; 
then why should he presume to denounce what Arcnse- 
ologists admire, and say it ball cant and quackery? if 



he does not agree with them, let him hold his tongue, 
and not thrust his impertinence on the world. 

These Mural Paintings, I am quite willing to admit, 
are barbarous representations ; but their preservation, 
whether it be on the walls of our churches, or on the 
parchment vellums of our public libraries, when ex- 
amined and careful comparisons made amongst those of 
similar design, often leads to the explanation of some 
ancient ceremony or superstition still extant— or per- 
haps the individual representation to that particular 
locality. But if all the Mediaeval manuscripts in our 
public libraries were destroyed, according to the spirit 
in which your Correspondent views " Mural Paintings*' 
and " Mediaeval Art," it would be quite right ; never- 
theless, he takes the trouble to depict some of these 
f'otesque paintings in your " Current Notes," for which 
heartily thank him, and consider his deeds belie his 
words. 

Mr. Willis. An Archaeologist. 



Mural Painting in Churches. 

Sir, — Your last number of Notes cannot pass current 
without a demur to the absurd remarks of your Corres- 
pondent, " An Architect." He has made so ignorant 
an onslaught on mediaeval mural paintings, that it is 
evident he neither knows or feels their importance" as 
materials for the history of art in general. That he 
does really know nothing about them, is evident from 
his calling them frescoes. Now they are but mural 
paintings in distemper colours, as all are that are found 
in England. He abuses his examples as disgusting 
and barbarous, but that applies to his cuts rather than 
the originals ; they are evidently loose copies, and do 
not preserve the character of mediaeval works. Among 
the series to which he refers is a figure, of which I 
enclose a sketch, remarkable for dignity and propriety 
of treatment, and very characteristic in its style. Has 
your correspondent ever looked into Ottley*s " History 
of Art in Italy," and seen how important are the early 
frescoes there ? Would he whitewash the Campo Santo? 
or spare Giotto, Cimabue, or Fra Angelico? If such is 
the taste of an " Architect," I am glad to subscribe 
myself, 

Mr. Willis. An Archaeologist. 

[G. W. regrets, as this communication was received at 
the moment qf making up for press, that time does not 
permit his having the beautiful drawing, so full of true 
artistic feeling, which accompanied it, engraved, but he 
will forward it to his Correspondent, " An Architect," 
and it will perhaps induce him to view mural paintings in 
a (liferent light] 

Hood on Albums. 
Acknowledgment to all that here may look, 

Behold — it shows I'm honest to the letter, 
I've wrote my name, dear Girl, within your booh, 
To prove I am eternally your Debtor. 

T. Hood. 
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Bishop Booth. 

11th August. 

The Episcopal throne in the choir of Exeter Cathedral 
was erected by Bishop Booth, who is erroneously said in 
some histories of that City, as well as in Westcote's 
Devonshire, to have been buried in the church of St. 
Clement-Danes, London. His 




MONUMENTAL BRASS 

exists in the Village Church of East Horsley in Surrey, 
and affords a good specimen of the workmanship of the 
fifteenth century. In the inscriptions beneath it is re- 
corded that he died on the 5th April, 1478. 

Devonensis. 

H. T. W.'s enquiry respecting the Westons of West 
Horsley in your last " Notes," reminds me of this cir- 
cumstance. 



The Westons of West Hobslet. 

July 30th, 1852. 

Sib, — In answer to your Bengal correspondent's en- 
quiry (Current Notes for July), I have to tell him 
thai the above family have never borne any other coat 
than that first placed in his letter ; viz. " sable — three 
leopards* heads erased, argent — crowned, or — langued 
gules*' — with the same crest — (" a wolf passant, argent 
— ducally gorged, or**]— that he has placed over the 
second coat, which is that borne by a junior branch of 
the family, resident for a long period in the same 
county (Surrey), but which I believe to be now extinct. 

The reason of the introduction of a chevron, or any 
other ordinary into a paternal coat, was in the days he 
alludes to, to distinguish the different members of a 
family in the field of battle, and he is well informed as 
to its being a very common thing, as coat armour at 
that period was not essentially hereditary, and was 
chiefly adopted with any device, at the caprice of the 
bearer. Ordinaries have subsequently been used as marks 
of cadency. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Mr. Willis. S. J. T. 



Etymon, Ac or the word Mistletoe. 

Vicarage, Southwick, near Oundle, 
Aug. 4, 1852. 

Sib, — I have the pleasure of sending you the result 
of my researches on the etymology and mystical mean- 
ingof this parasitical plant. 

The Saxon is mis-tel-ta ; the signification of which 
cannot be ascertained in that language. 

By taking away the verbal part to, we have the Ger- 
man, Danish and Swedish mis-teL, the mistletoe. 

The Gaelic name for this plant forms a singular link 
and clue to its real meaning : it is ntte-ice, the mistle- 
toe, the all-heal, "lus sior uaine a tharuingeas a bhith 
o phlannt eile,'* an ever-green tree that draws its 
existence from another plant. It evidently refers us 
to the Saxon Se Hcelend, the Healer, the Saviour of 
mankind. 

The Saxon mis^tel-ta is a compound of three San- 
scrit words, viz. Mas, Vishnu, (theMessiah) ; tal> a pit, 
Smetaph. the womb) ; and to, motion to oijrom : there- 
ore misteUoy comprises the whole of the time from the 
conception to the birth of our blessed Saviour; and 
seems to have been subsequently applied to him during 
his helpless infant state : of this, I think, I have a proof 
in a painting of the holy family in my possession, where 
the top of Joseph's staff is encircled with, I believe, the 
loranthus europseus in blossom, the tgoc of the Greeks, 
and what seems to be explanatory of the wrong trans- 
lation of ta into toe is, that Mary holds one of the 
great toes of the infant gracefully between her fore- 
finger and thumb. Another proof is, if I mistake not, 
Digitized by VjOO^LC 
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in Cuperi Harpocrates, where a peculiar amulet is des- 
cribed in the words of Kircher, thus : " Capsula est in 
forma cordis, et fructum foliumque Perse® men- 
tions/' I forbear to comment on the word cordis ; it is 
sufficient for my present purpose to notice, that under 
the feet of the infant Horus or the Messiah, labia digito 
prementem, is a plant resembling the mistelta. 

In a note, I have somewhere seen, it is said that the 
mistletoe (or as I would rather spell it mistclto) was 
sacred to Venus : but from reading the death of Baldur 
the good, in Mallet's Northern Antiquities by Black- 
well, p. 446, v. 6, it does not appear to be the case ; for 
Friga, the wife of Odin, thinks the plant too insignifi- 
cant to be noticed, which would not probably have been 
the case had it been dedicated to her. Refer to the 
Edda Rythmica, Fiol-Svinns Mai, stanza 3*9, v. 6, and 
you will find that the Virgin Eir might have been more 
properly selected, and probably answers to the promised 
woman who should become the envied mother of the 
Messiah: her name signifies salus, securitas, indul- 
gcntia, gratia, venia, pax ; all which titles are appli- 
cable to him who should be born of the pure virgin. 

The Ivy and Mistelto being evergreens denote ever- 
lasting life through faith in the promised Messiah ; and 
its' dependence on a tree for sustenance, &c. has its 
mystic meaning, and when found on the king of trees, 
the oak, would be considered as the most sacred of its 
kind, and would typify the dependence upon, and the 
unsearchable bond existing between God, the Father 
and the Word. 

Kissing under the mistelto has now lost its import ; 
its primary meaning is obvious : I believe the HllDT 
the branch, Ezekiel viii. 17, refers to the mistclto, the 
mscum in Virgil, Mn. 6, v. 205 ; but the Hebrew 
signifies a branch not torn off, nor broken off, but cut 
from the tree. 

The Druids who also worshipped Isis (** At Isidi tan- 
quam virgini Druidro statuam in intimis penetralibus 
colocasse animadvertit Elias Schedius." Alph. Tibet, p. 
56.) seem to have had a knowledge of the recondite 
meaning of this most sacred plant. Consult Sir Thomas 
Browne s Vulgar Errors, Hone's Every-day Book, and 
Armstrong's Gael. Diet, uik-ice. 

I am, Sir, your's very truly, 

T. R. Brown. 

P. S. I thank Mr. Rogers for noticing the Hebrew 
letter Thau ; see p. 62 of last month's " Current Notes." 
It enables me to remark that T is a letter derived from 
the Chinese into the Egyptian hieroglyphs, and into our 
own language, and signifies perfection, God, and is an 
emblem of God the Father. The Coptic \T] God, is the 
figure of the cross, on which his Son was crucified. 

Q. S. T. p. 60 of the same No. has given us an idea 
which leads to the occult meaning of the word ctveorn, 
viz. that it is associated with churn. A few days since 
I saw the operation of a quern in a grocer's shop. The 
receiver resembled the upper part of an egg-cup, and 
the grinder a pestle, with which some coffee was, by 



friction, instantly ground for my approval. If Q. S. T. 
is desirous of knowing more on the subject, I shall be 
glad to inform him if he will write a line and give me 
his direction. 
Mr. Willis. T. R. Brown. 



The Cross or Monogram of Christ. 

The annexed figure is the representation of the 
primitive cross, as discovered in the Catacombs, en- 
graved or painted by the first Chris- 
tians. The X. P. express X«p Vvurov 
a mm wj {Keir Rustou), "The hand of the 
^^ $f Deliverer or Redeemer." The 
X ^ ^ X Christ. But the same figure, through 
T^^ ^^^ a katin an d hieroglyphic reading, in- 
^i X^ dicates the human hand, as P " jpoilex" 
S y the thumb, X. the four digits or 

fingers, and the palm branches 
denote the palm of the hand. This is an intellectual 
contrast to the blood red impression of the natural hand 
of the ancient Mexicans, and to the more modern sub- 
stitution of the wooden cross of crucifixion and death, 
and of human degradation, as the legal instrument of 
executions, to which Christ nailed the Taw. This figure 
of the spiritual cross indicating the cross of redemption 
and life through the intellect and hand of man. 

When fishes are substituted for the palm branches it 
indicates " The hand of the Redeemer, Jesus Christ — 
the Sacrifice,** as " Ie-sous Christos ; Thusia." — abbre- 
viated " IC— thus." 

Human Progress. 

The senses, the faculties, and the physical powers, as 
synonymous with hundreds, tens and units, progres- 
sively ascend through their respective valuations from 
4 to 6 and to 8. Therefore in combination of the phy- 
sical, moral and intellectual systems, they advance, pari 
passu, from 444, the number of the Beast (West 
strength), to 666, the number of Man, and to 888, 
which latter numbers correspond with the letters " Ie- 
sous*' in the Greek alphabetic numeration, as also the 
numbers 444 with the letters p i u s. 

Saphenio. 

June, 1852. 



Mystical Meaning of the Hebrew Letter Taw. 

9th August, 1852. 
Sir,— With reference to two articles which have 
appeared among your "Current Notes" for the last 
month, p. 59 and p. 62, you will oblige me by expressing 
to your Correspondents, the Rev. T. R. Brown, and 
Mr. G. G. Rogers Rogers (the latter of whom, I think, 
I recognize as an old College friend), my sincere thanks 
for their communications. I can now perfectly compre- 
hend the import of the gem which I picked up while 
travelling in the East, and which is evidently a work of 
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early Christian art. The I above the Taw 
(n) denoting the initial of the Saviour, 
€ the cross beneath his sufferings. 

Of Paradin's little book I have since 
seen a copy, which wants the title page, 
and has this manuscript notation in its 
place, " Tree rare et toujour incomplete 

F.W. W. 



Mr. Willis. 



The Eboracon or the Athenaeum. 

Regent's Park, July 31st, 1852. 

Sir,— The statement made so positively by the 
Atherueum has, I perceive, attracted the notice of the 
York Herald, the editor of which confirms what must 
be known to every antiquary, that Mr. Wright was 
quite correct, and that no book called Eboracon was 
ever printed. I think it can be proved that the fact 
was lately well known to the Athenaum, and as the 
matter belongs to the " curiosities of literature/* I may 
be allowed to give my reasons for believing that the 
writer must have forgotten the opinion he himself save 
or sanctioned respecting Eburacum. When the Archae- 
ological Institute met at York, the book in question 
was publicly given to the body by Mr. Way, who was 
then acting with Mr. Peter Cunningham as Secretary, 
or at all events the latter gentleman was on the Com- 
mittee under the auspices of which the following was 
printed (p. xvii. of Proceedings of the General Com- 
mittee at York):— " Albert Way, Esq. then rose, and 
having alluded to the excellent manner in which the 
history of this city has been described in the days of the 
Romans, by the Kev. C. Wellbeloved [he hardly meant 
that Mr. W. lived in the time of the Romans !] and the 
regret which the Society must feel at his unavoidable 
absence from their proceedings, presented a copy of the 
work EBURACUM written by that gentleman as a 
donation to the library of the Institute." Now, Sir, no 
one acquainted with the literature of the present day in 
England can be ignorant that Mr. Peter Cunningham 
is one of the main props of the Atherueum and that the 
Athenaum was the main prop of the Institute, there- 
fore how could either the one or the other, or both, 
affect not to know the above work ? Eburacum was not 
privately printed as the reviewer states Eboracon was. 
I am Sir, yours obediently, 

Mr. Willis. L. F. G. 

Scarborough, August 2nd, 1852* 

Sir, — Will you satisfy me and a friend if there really 
be such a book as Wellbeloved's ' Eboracon,' as asserted 
so positively by the Athenseum of July 17th. We doubt 
it, because that Journal in matters of antiauity has 
made some most singular blunders, and yet this would 
be such a damning conviction of ignorance, pure and 
unadulterated, that we think there possibly may be 
such a book as the editor of the Athenseum so posi- 
tively asserts. Can you get us a copy ? 

Mr. Willis. Gxorgx Rirus. 



| American Imagery and Eloquence. 

(Abridged from the Lowell Courier.) 
" Ralph Waldo Emerson's ideas will live for ever," 
said an American orator— " while Webster's ideas will 
die with him. Emerson's ideas have force, have power, 
but not so with Webster's/' " That's a lie," said "Mat," 
" and you know it. If one of Daniel Webster* s bio 
thoughts got into Ralph Waldo Emerson 7 s head, tt 
would split it open like a pitcher with ice in it I Now 
get off the bench, for you can't say anything more in 
this shop against ' Old Dan.' " 



American Go-a-Hsadism. 

New York, 109, Broadway, Post Office. 

Mr. Willis, — You have admitted into your •* Cur- 
rent Notes" for July, 1852 (p. 63), an insinuation 
respecting the ** American improvement of the English 
language" which demands a reply. 

In the first place, Sir, I know you have received the 
inclosed cutting from the Boston Transcript, of 80th 
June last : — 

"The American Language.— An Englishman, pe- 
rusing an American newspaper, exclaimed impatiently, on 
noticing some of Webster's orthographical improvements, 
— • These people ought to be denied the use of the English 
language, if they cannot treat it better/ * English language?' 
echoed a Yankee, without removing the cigar from between 
his teeth, ' guess you'er mistaken, boss ; it 's the American 
language.' ' American V repeated the wondering English- 
man. ' Guess it 's that,' said Jonathan, coolly, ' we've 
annexed it.'— Hartford Times." 

Now, if you have such historians as Lord Mahon— 
and patronize him— do so by all means. 

And if you like Dickens, and his style of language, 
keep it to yourselves. Sitting in a Church, he says, 
reminds him of " a mild dose of opium. 9 ' And with an 
equally pious feeling, and correct taste, he is reminded 
that the ordinary mode of washing a petticoat in Italy, 
France, Scotland, or Ireland, by beating with a wooden 
mallet, is as if the poor washerwomen revenged them- 
selves on dress in general for being connected with the 
fall of mankind. Again, Dickens, whose pages smell 
strongly of theatrical lamp and tramp, assimilates the 
Swiss guards of the Pope, to •• theatrical supernume- 
raries, who never can get off the stage fast enough, 
and who may be generally observed to linger in tne 
enemy's camp after the open country, held by the oppo- 
site forces, has been split up the middlebyaconvutsum 
of nature/ 9 

Lord Mahon's style of writing the English language, 
however deficient his Lordship's knowledge or his read- 
ing may be, is certainly superior to this slang. His 
Lordship is a Gentleman, Mr. Dickens A Snob. And 
if you English have a snobbish taste, and like to have 
a snobbish style, and patronize it, take it; but keep 
it from us by all means. We, on the other side of the 
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Atlantic, want 
rather restored 
America." 
For " Willis's Current Notes, 



to have English " t^ansformed, ,, or 
" so as to be fit for publication in 



Lord Mahon's History or England. 

Canterbury, 11th August, 1852. 

Sir,— I understand that our American friends are 
very wrath with our historian for the manner in which 
he has descanted on American affairs in his History, and 
have published a critical pamphlet thereupon. Can you 
tell me where it is to be obtained ? 

Mr. Willis. J. S. 

[G. W. has not seen a copy, although several copies are 
m private circulation, and it is Lord Mahon't intention 
to publish a reply.} 

Architectural Slanq. 

9th August. 

Mr. Willis,— If your Correspondent " An Archi- 
tect, ,, with whose sensible remarks in the last Number 
to "Current Notes," I entirely agree respecting the 
removal of offensive paintings rrom the walls of 
Protestant churches, and you too have done good ser- 
vice to Christianity by exposing cant and hypocrisy, 
would inform me how we are to set rid of another piece 
of Archaeological Slang, he would do a great favour to 
many by whom I have been consulted in the matter, 
namely, what makes the difference between the Saxon 
and the Norman pieces of Architecture ? And what is 
it that people call Gothic ? and Tudor ? and so on. 

Let us take an example. I am told that the Saxon 
arch is semi-circular. 




Well, these arches are so; and yet this doorway is 



called Norman. Again, I am told that the Gothic Arch 
is formed by two Saxon arches intersecting each other, 
or two semi-circles cutting through each other at an 
equal space from the base of each. This is all clear 
enough. But when I see square, round and oval cutting 
one against the other, how am I to understand the 
matter, or what am I to say to the Architect who has 
come down to alter our Church, who speaks of unifor- 
mity of style and the mezzo-Gothic aberrations of 
angles? 

The Senior Church Warden. 



Walks after Wild Flowers. 

Alas ! for fame, Mr. Willis. Alas ! for all the nice 
books on Botany that I get from you. Alas ! for your 
Ornamental Flower Garden and Shrubbery, and for 
your new Medical and Scientific Herbal. Think of my 
reading in your last " Price Current of Literature," re- 
ceived this very morning, (28th July) "Richard's (R. D.) 
Walks after Wild Flowers, or the Botany of the Bohe- 
reens." So having rather an extensive acquaintance 
with Botanists and Botanical writers, I began to wonder 
who Mr. Richard could be, and at last I found that he 
must be an ex-Mayor of Cork, named Dowden, and 
who distinguished himself in the absence of the present 
Mayor when the American Minister (the Hon. Abbot 
Lawrence) visited " the beautiful City/' by an excellent 
speech. 

The Dowden family being rather numerous in Cork, 
the Author of the Botany of the Bohereens, placed the 
Christian name of his father Richard after his surname, 
and so became the Richard Dowden Richard, celebrated 
by Crowe, Maginn and others in Blackwood's Magazine 
about the years 1820 and 21. And I think in your 
•• Current Notes," Mr. Willis, No. III. for March, 1851 
p. 22, 1 recognize from the pen of Alderman Dowden, 
an Anecdote of "the Doctor."— The 

" Cicero Dowden, who spouts by the hour, 
Of all the tongue-waggers the pink and the flower, 
And Jennings the bold, who has challenged so long 
All the Nation for brisk soda water and song." 

Blackwood's Magazine, August 1821, p. 102. 



Popular Rothes. 

Sir, — Your correspondent B. N. seems to be in error 
in commenting in last month's "Notes," (p. 61.) on 
the motto of a Yorkshire token, 

" Strike light 
Weigh right." 

He says, " the first line seems somewhat obscure, but I 
suppose it to be a technical phrase used by bakers in 
drawing their loaves." The word ' strike* is still in use 
in Wales, and probably in many parts of England, to 
denote a measure, of corn, for instance, it being a 
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common custom to strike the measure with a rod to 
make the top even when filled. The meaning therefore 
is " measure justly, weigh correctly." 

If you think this trifle of any importance, you can 
insert it in your next. 

From your obedient servant, 

H. I. R. 



Notes on your Notes, Mr. G. W. 

Mr. Willis,— P. 61, (July 1852), " The Rhyme," on 
Will Wakelin's Token cannot be well understood with- 
out hearing the vernacular pronunciation of the town's 
name, as it is shortened a syllable " Uchetor," the 
accent on the first syllable, and the final e very indis- 
tinct ; the rhyme, however, is even then a poor one. 

I. B. 



Automaton Chess Plater, 

Sir, — In Natural Magic, by Sir D. Brewster, pub- 
lished in the Family Library, there is a long account 
of the Automaton, with eleven woodcuts shewing the 
position of the person concealed, pages 269—28?, fig. 
66—76. 

I remain yours most truly, 

Mr. Willis. James Bladon. 



August 10th. 

Sir, — You are entirely in error in what you have 
stated about your namesake's pamphlet on the subject 
of the Automaton Chess Player — this I can assure you 
of, and I should like to know who could possibly have 
made such a strange communication to you. 

Mr. Willis. S. T. A. 

O. W. thinks that he can readily satisfy hie Correspon- 
dent that he and not O. W. ie entirely in error. 



Enquiry. 

Edward Street, August 1, 1852. 

Sir,— Can any of your readers kindly inform me 
who was the author of " A Narrative of Political and 
Military Transactions of British India?*' excuse the 
trouble. 

Yours truly, 

A. F. P. K. 

G. W. has heard the Authorship attributed to a gentle- 
man now mentally deceased, ffso, the enquiry ie a painful 
one. 

Atlas or Epochs. 

Edinburgh^ 9th August, 1852. 

The Atlas " T. W." is in search of is " QuuVs His- 
torical Atlas," published about 1835. 



Mr. Willis. 



T. B. J. 



Atlas or Epochs. 

Coventry, July 30, 1852. 

Sir, — In reply to your correspondent T. W/s en- 
quiry respecting an " Atlas of Epochs" (in your Current 
Notes for this Month), I beg to inform him that he will 
find the most satisfactory information in the following 
work, "The Historical Atlas by Edward Quin, Esq. 
M.A., of Oxford and Lincoln's Inn/' It contains 21 
highly finished coloured maps, with letter-press illustra- 
tions. As suggested, they are all upon the same scale, 
and point out in succession from the Creation to the 
present time, the progress of geographical discovery, the 
rise and fall of states and empires, and the political 
changes through which they have passed. It forms a 
well condensed epitome of history, the value of which to 
a student can hardly be over-estimated. The last edi- 
tion (the 4th) is the largest and most complete, It is 
published in imperial 4to. price £3. 10s. half bound. 
I am, Sir, yours truly, 

Mr. Willis. H. 0. 



Engraved Portrait. 

Mr. Willis, — There is an engraving occasionally to 
be met with of a lady, three-quarter length, standing 
beside a fountain. Can any of your contributors tell me 
where this engraving is to be obtained, and from whose 
painting it is a copy ? I should be further pleased to 
know who it is a portrait of, and if the original painting 
i3 in existence. Any information on these points will 
oblige yours truly, 

Ratharm H. Gristner. 

Starcourt, July 20th, 1852. 



New Edition of Shakespeare ! ! 

Cambridge, 6th July. 

Sir, — The paragraph in the last number of your 
Monthly Current Notes (No. XIX.) respecting Mr. 
Halliwell's projected edition of Shakespeare has created 
much attention amongst Shakespearean Students, and if 
carried out in the spirit in which it is designed, as I , 
presume Mr. H. intends to give everything of any value 
culled from the long and very tedious list of Shakt- 
speariana, besides his own Collections, the work, espe- 
cially with Mr. Fairholt's illustrations, must form the 
most noble tribute to the Poet's memory which has ever 
been produced. 

Allow me, however, to ask through your columns 
the name of the unique tract which cost Mr. H. up- 
wards of £60., and which appears oddly enough, to 
have escaped the research of Mr. J. P. Collier, the 
learned V. P. of the Society of Antiquaries ? I think 
Mr. Halliwell should have given us this information in 
his prospectus. 

Mr. Willis. C. R. K. 
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Holograph akd Autograph. 

August 2nd, 1852. 

Sir,— I am rather sorry that "Johnson hy Todd," 
(see Current Notes for last month, p. 58) did not con- 
tinue his explanation of the two words " Holograph' 1 and 
" Autograph," making his stop at the former ; for the 
latter derived from the Latin signifies •* Writing, entirely 
in one hand.'* Now, where is the difference between 
the two words ? 

A manuscript page of an author's work is Holograph 
as well as Autograph, without any necessity for a sig- 
nature ; the former word, however, being very pedantic. 

According to his version, the various interesting sales 
of Messrs. Puttick, Sotheby, and others, should be 
called, " Sales of Holograph Letters," most of the lots 
being entirely written and signed by celebrated cha- 
racters. 

Like your querist, the " Young country collector of 
MS/* (see C. N. for June last, p. 55), I also much 
wish rightly to understand it. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. Willis. E. 



LlTTRRS ChXRAKRRSIRNNRS. 

Edinb. 14th July, 1852. * 

Sir,— I will be glad if any of your correspondents 
can inform me who was the author of " Lettres Chera- 
kcesiennes," par Rufus, un Sauvage Europeen, Rome 
1760. 

I have been informed that these "Lettres" were 
written by Voltaire, but do not find them mentioned in 
any list of his works. 

Yours respectfully, 

Mr. Willis. B. G. 



Honk's Histort of Parody. 

Liverpool, 3rd August, 1852. 
Sir, — I find advertisements issued by Hone at the 
back of some of his political pamphlets, announcing a 
History of Parody, compiled by himself. Was such a 
work ever executed ? 

Your obedient servant, 
Mr. Willis. M. L. 



The Veterans of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies. 

In the Royal, there are five Fellows alive, who were 
admitted previous to the commencement of the present 
Century. Rogers, the Poet, is one of these five F.R.S.'s. 
In the Antiquaries there are no less than seven old 
boys alive this day (5th August, 1852), and Rogers is 
also one of these, and the second in recorded seniority. 

Yours, Mr. Willis, 

F. R. ASS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. E. communication on Earl St Vincent's Motto, Mr. 
Crofton Croker's on Daniel O'Rourke, '< K's" on Franks 
and Franking, and " Walker, Jan." in type, but must 
stand over. R. B. New York, 7th August, received, re- 
gret his accident. Mr. Squier will retain by steamer of the 
25th, and will certainly take news up to 21st. L. B. in- 
troduced yesterday. Tb* artist out of town. 

Itarq sift ifriHttifir dMnfoanf. 

Bubdakin, James, Rev. M.A. Hebrew Scholar. (Cam- 
bridge Examiner). Elmsett, Suffolk. 20th June. 

Clarke, Mary Ann, Mrs. Novelist, Political Pamphle- 
terer and Courtezan. (In 1813 this woman was tried 
for libel before Lord Ellenborough, who not hearing 
her answer repeated the question, " Under whose pro- 
tection are you now living, madam ?" " I had hoped 
under Lord EUenborough's," was the memorable reply. 
Nine months' imprisonment followed this piece of witty 
wicked impertinence to the Bench.) Boulogne. 21st 
June. Aged 74. 

Cullimore, Isaac, M.R.S.L. Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquary. Clapham. 12th April. Aged 61. 

D'Orsat, Alfred (Count), Artist. Rue Yille 1'Eveque, 
Paris. 4th August. Aged 53. 

Feu ch Ares. Sculptor. Paris. 7th June. 

Granger, Thomas Colpitis, Legal writer, (M.P. for 
Durham, Q. C. and Recorder of Hull). York. 5th 
August. Aged 58. 

Harris, Miss. Authoress of " From Oxford to Rome." 
24th June. Query Mrs. ? 

Hissinger, Wilhelm. Geologist, (48 years Member of 
the Academy of Sciences, Stockholm, and several 
times its President. The Patron of Berzelius). Aged 
86. 

Johannot, Tony. Artist. Paris. 4th August. Aged 
49. 

Langsoorff, George Frederick (Baron de). Botanist and 
Traveller. Friburg, Grand Duchy of Baden. Aged 
78. 

Lennie, William. Works on Education. Edinburgh. 
20th July. Aged 73. 

Manson , William. (Firm of Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
Auctioneers of Pictures, &c. King Street, St. James's.) 
No. 5, Portugal Street, Grosvenor Square. 19th June. 
Aged 46. 

Ram fold, Doctor. Anatomist. Ealingen, Bavaria. 
Murdered 29th July. 

Sat age, James. Architect and Engineer. (Designer of 
St. Luke's Church, Chelsea, where his remains were 
interred on the 12th May.) 7th May. Aged 74. 

ScROPB, William. Works on Deer Stalking and Salmon 
Fishing. 13, Belgrave Square. 21st July. Aged 81. 

Thomson, Thomas, M.D. F.R.S. Science. (Regius 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, 
and President of the Glasgow Philosophical Society.) 
Kilmun, Argyleshire. 2nd August. Aged 80. 

Vincent, John Painter. Surgeon of St Bartholomew's 
Hospital. Woodlands Manor, Wortham, Kent. 
17th July. Aged 75. 

Wulfsberg, Niels. Journalist. (Chief Keeper of the 
Archives of Norway). Aged 67. 
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1 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shaksperb. 



[September, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

6. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes," which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Motto of the Earl St. Vincent. 

Dear Sir, — I have no motive in sending you the 
seal and motto chosen by Earl St. Vincent, and the ex- 
planation thereof, beyond that of presuming you would 
feel interested in the subject as a matter of general in- 
formation. I have neither a desire nor an objection to 
the subject, in any shape you please, appearing in the 
" Current Notes." 

" Thus,* 1 in nautical phrase, is understood to signify 
straight forward, or right a head, and the orders given 
to the steersman when he must not deviate from the 
point, but proceed straight forward, thus. Lord St. 
Vincent was celebrated for his straightforward conduct; 
upon all occasions he spoke his sentiments freely, and 
won all hearts by the plain manly straightforward 
dealing both with officers and men under his command. 
The motto, therefore, chosen for him by his sister, when 
the Admiral was raised to the Peerage, was deemed 
appropriate, and after the general fashion of mottos, had 
a double meaning. In the Peerage a fanciful derivation 
is given, attempting to prove that the word thus stands for 
frankincense, and frankincense for religion. Depend upon 
it, however, that I have given you the true history, as 
related to me by the lady who inherits his Lordship's 
name, and on whom are entailed the estate at Ches- 
hunt, granted, I think, by Parliament to the Earl St. 
Vincent ; of that I am not quite sure, but as to the 
origin of the motto and its significance, you may rely 
on this statement of your obliged, Ac. C. E. 

P.S. The term Thus, in naval phraseology, is that 
when a ship is sailing on the wind or close to the wind. 
The Quartermaster who stands up on the weather side 
of the quarter deck, calls out to the helmsman when he 
has brought the ship as close to the wind as is possible 

VOL. II. 



without throwing her a-back (which is a very awkward 
predicament to be placed in, and gives a vast deal of 
trouble) " Very well Thus" or in other words no higher. 
The word " Dice" is of late years more commonly used, 
but I think the old term best. C. A., R.N. 

Dear Sir, —The above more clearly explains the 
motto " Thus," in reference to which I troubled you 
with a letter yesterday. 

C. E. 

Daniel O'Rourke. 

Sir,— As I perceive from your Current Notes that 
there is some discussion going on respecting the story 
of Daniel O'Rourke, with which my name has been 
mixed up, I will confide to you all that I know re- 
specting the origin of that popular story. 

The primitive idea, which makes children cry for the 
moon, is the foundation of it— at least of its principal 
incident, the flight on the eagle. In all times, people 
have longed after what Milton calls 

" Imagined lands and regions in the moon," 

and it was only natural that poets should seize upon the 
fancy of flying to that island in the sky. Indeed the late 
Mr. Moore told me, that Daniel O'Rourke, odd as it 
may seem, suggested to him the idea of those beautiful 
words 

" Oh ! had we some bright little Isle of our own," 

which he has in the fifth Number of his Irish Melodie 
adapted to the air of Sheela na Guira. Bishop Wilkin 
seriously estimated the probabilities of getting to the 
moon ; but balloons have proved what mathematicians 
had before calculated, that the project of the learned 
bishop is but a dream, and fit only for the poets. 

Tales of flights to the moon exist in the Sanscrit, 
which appears to be the original language of fable ; and 
from thence this conceit has spread throughout the 
literature of the East and of Greece. In the popular 
legends of all countries where large birds abound, flights 
upon eagle-back are common, and seem to have given 
rise to the more classical fancy of winged horses, and 
therefore Daniel O'Rourke was no misnomer for the 
recent winner of the Derby. 

To modern Europe, the idea of soaring to the moon, 
was, I believe, introduced by Ariosto in his whimsical 
account of Astolpho's Journey in quest of the brains of 
Orlando. That a very intimate acquaintance with both 
the literature and music of Italy was cultivated, from the 
beginning to nearly the close of the last century, in 
Ireland is sufficiently proved by the Memoirs of Lord 
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Charlemont, tlie works of Mr. Cooper Walker, &c. and 
it may not be saying too much to add, that the Italian 
language was at that period more familiarly known, and 
consequently the works of Italian writers were more the 
subject of ordinary conversation among a certain circle 
in Dublin, than they ever have been among any corres- 
ponding circle in London. 

When this is kept in mind, Daniel O'Rourke, who on 
his eagle sits 

" as stiff 

As Sir Astolpho on his hippogriff," 
appears to be only a free and jocular Irish parody 
on Ariosto. 

My friend, Mr. Prior, in the second edition of his 
Life of Burke, has attributed — I know not on what 
authority — the invention of Daniel O'Rourke to a Mr. 
Doyle, a surgeon, who moved in the very pleasant and 
intellectual society of Dublin, about a century since. 
Whether he was the author or not can now only be 
matter of conjecture ; but there is a traditionary story 
of his introduction to Quin, who had expressed a wish to 
see a specimen of an Irish peasant, which supports 
Mr. Prior's assertion. 

Doyle, dressed in the proper costume of the character 
he had to personate, was brought before a merry party, 
where Quin in the full tide of humour reigned para- 
mount, according to his custom. The mock rustic acted 
his part with becoming awkwardness ; but bandied jest 
for jest with " the huge leviathan.*' 

" You're a droll fellow, my man," at last said Quin ; 
" you remind me of a story I once heard ; ,y and Quin 
told it accordingly to the delight of the company. 

•• Well then, said Doyle, *' your honour reminds me 
of another ; and — " How the connexion was brought 
about is not related ; but Doyle told the story of Daniel 
O'Rourke, which was received with shouts of laughter ; 
and it is needless to say the deception was not earned on 
much longer. 

Whatever the source of the story may have been, it 
became orally very popular, and was a particular favour- 
ite in the South of Ireland. I have been told that it was 
printed in a miscellany published somewhere in Scotland 
about 1790, but I never saw it in print before my 
version. 

One of your Correspondents, A. (March, Notes, p. 1 8), 
states that it may be found in Dr. Anderson's "Bee," 
for January 1794, p. 338. Another, W. B. (June, Notes 
p. 55) in the •• Dundee Repository." And I have no 
doubt of the accuracy of both these statements. In 
1820 it certainly did appear in the most popular of all 
Scotch miscellanies — Blackwood's Magazine — agreeably 
versified by the late Mr. Samuel Gosncll of Cork, and 
not improbably touched up by the late Doctor Maginn ; 
but, as usual with poems in ottava rima, considerably 
dilated by humourous and sometimes highly poetical 
digressions. 

I remain, Sir, your humble servant, 
T. Crofton Crokeb. 

3, Gloucester Road, Old Brompton. 
Mr. Willis. 



Franks and Franking. 

August 3, 1852. 

Sir, — With reference to " A Modern Collector" and 
his enquiry respecting franks and franking in your May 
number, page 38,1 nave been hoping to find some 
notice taken by one at least of the very numerous col- 
lectors there are of such, some of whom, doubtless, have 
gathered information as to origin, &c. 

As I could never see the interest in forming such a 
collection, I have contented myself by keeping in one 
volume those of really eminent characters, or possessing 
interest from their antiquity. 

Tracing them back as far as I can, I come to the fac- 
simile of Sir Isaac Newton's thirteen interesting letters 
to John Covell, D.D. rescued from oblivion by Mr. 
Dawson Turner, a copy of which he kindly sent me, 
these bear date Feb. 3, 1688, at that period with a 
frank, no date was used, being simply, 

For the 

Rev. Dr. John Covell, 
Vicechancellour of the 
University of 

Cambridge. 
Frank 
Is. Newton. 

I perceive no material alteration until one of Sir 
Armine Wodehousc, 1745, 

Mr. Johosh. Postle, 

an Attorney-at-Law, 
in St. Paul's 

Norwich, 
by way of Yarmouth. 
Free 
A. Wodehouse. 

In 1780 a similar form is used, and I also observe about 
this period that it was only necessary for the person 
privileged to sign his name with " Free" at the corner, 
the direction being often written by another. About 
1787 the dating with name of place commenced and 
so continued until it ceased January 9, 1 840. 

The privilege seems to have been greatly abused (when 
unlimited I believe) for I perceive in an old newspaper 
of 1795 the following question is asked in the House of 
Commons, " If a Member of Parliament accepts a 
" salary of £300. per annum for franking the letters of 
" a banking house, is not that selling his freedom ?" I 
wish some of your Correspondents could give me some 
information respecting the franks in Ireland prior to the 
Union. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mr. George Willis, " K." 



Holograph and Autograph. 

July 30, 1852. 
Sir, — I cannot altogether agree with the two last 
explanations of " Johnson by Todd's" reply, and must 
beg to differ as to a letter only signed, being an a A 
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graph letter : as there can be but little doubt that it is 
the Holograph or Autograph of two persons, the writer 
of the letter and the party signing. 

To explain myself more clearly, let me ask, is it 
wrong to call a letter written entirely by our Queen, and 
signed by her, an autograph ? 

I should much like to have seen G. W. C.'s commu- 
nication, which you have not inserted, it might have 
thrown additional light upon a subject I have often heard 
discussed, and always ending in the two words being 
considered synonymous. 

Yours, 
To Mr. Willis. Walker, Jun. 

(In compliance with tku wM, Q. W. appends O. W. C.'s 
communication.) 



Manchester, July 5th, 1852. 
Sir,— The " Young Country Collector of MSS.*' is 
informed that " Holograph" means a deed executed, or 
written wholly by the grantor's own hand. It is de- 
rived from the two Greek words— 8Aoc whole, and ypafv 
to write. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Mr. Willis. G. W. C. 



gu: 
del 



Autograph, Apograph, and Holograph. 

August 27, 1852. 
Sir, — Your Correspondent E. (Current Notes, Au- 
ist, p. 72) is incorrect in stating that Autograph is 
(icrived from the Latin, and signifies " Writing entirely 
in one hand." It is derived from the two Greek words 
avroQ and 7pa0«, and means, the signature, or original 
writing of a person (in contradistinction to " Apograph, 
a copy.") Tnere is an evident difference between the 
two terms. In using the word Autograph there is a 
vagueness, an uncertainty ; I do not necessarily express 
whether the deed is partially or wholly in the writer's 
own hand. In employing the word Holograph there 
can be no doubt on the subject. Hence it is a term 
made use of in Scottish law. 

Yours, &c. 
Mr. Willis. Johnson by Todd. 



Signature Collectors. 

Great Russell Street, Aug. 27. 

Sir, —With some degree of interest have I read the 
letters which appeared in your entertaining publication 
upon the words " Holograph and Autograph. ' 

The " Young Country Collector of MSS. M has given 
the fraternity of " Autograph Collectors" a bone to pick 
with respect to their hobby, for the words have the 
same signification, and " Johnson by Todd" was hasty 
with his conclusions. 

My object in now writing is simply to put this ques- 
tion ; is not a Collector of MS. the real Autograph or 
Holograph Collector? the other is a mere Collector of 
Signatures, and by that name ought to be called. 



It were far better to call any thing by an intelligible 
name, but sound, I suppose, is a species of fashion, and 
Autograph is more learned and grand than Signature, 
hence its adoption. 

Your obedient Servant, 

Mr. Willis. A. 



Author or a Narrativr or Political and Mili- 
tary Transactions or British India. 

August 27th, 1852. 
Sir,— With respect to A. F. P. K.'s question, (Cur- 
rent Notes for this month, p. 71), I have a portrait in 
the Crowquill style, dated 1838, which I have long been 
puzzled to make out ; it has a facsimile thus ; 




and author of that work underneath : if you can let 
me know, I should be obliged. 

Mr. Willis. A. 



Engraved Portrait. 

Albany Road, Camberwell, 
August 28th, 1852. 

Sir, — Amongst my portraits I have one after the 
pen and ink style, I pre- 
sume from some of the maga- 
zines, with this signature 
affixed: can you enlighten 4 
me? 

Yours, very obediently, 
Mr. Willis. J. C. 




Alchemists. 



Edinb. August 19lh, 1852. 

Drar Sir, — Your Correspondent, " A Customer and 
an Alchemist," (Current Notes for July, p. 64) who 
wishes to find a list of Alchemical books, will see a list 
of 731 different works on that subject, in a work pub- 
lished in London in 1815, entitled, " The Lives of Al- 
chemystical Philosophers." 

There was a collection of the works of the early 
Alchemists made by Lazarus Zetznerus, bookseller at 
Strasbourg, and published in 1713 in 5 thick vols. 8vo. 

This work contains about 200 treatises on the Phi- 
losopher's stone, and is well worth the inspection of those 
curious about Alchemical matters. 

If the above references will be of any use to your 
Correspondent, I will be very glad. 

I remain, yours truly, 

Mr. Willis. J- S. 
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Bishopsgate, August 30th, 1852. 

Enquibt. Sir,— Can any of your readers tell me of 
or about " Francois," " Archiduc d'Autriche d'Este," 
Modena, 1820? 

Mr. Willis, Yours, C. 



Ndssbry Rhyme. 

Perhaps some of the Correspondents whose amusing 
and ingenious communications to you I find prefixed to 
your monthly catalogue, under the title of •* Current 
Notes," could tell me if they ever remember to have 
heard or met with the following nursery rhyme ? 

49 Cfjrre dft'sh anil tfjree lion* 
det tf)e Sing at ttt&anct." 

Your constant reader and customer, 
Mr. Willis. Amelia L 



Rhyming Legends. 

May not the Inscription around the Antique Gem, 
figured in the July Number of your " Current Notes," 
p. 63, read — 

, CREDITE : SIG (tllo) I EI 

s i mo (nis ipsiu)s : spei. ? 
Mr. Willis. . Q in thb Corner. 



Bermondsey Tokens. 

Borough, 17th August. 

Mr. Willis, — Your Correspondent B. N. may per- 
haps be able to give me some information respecting 
Tokens which were issued in this locality — particularly 
by a person named Keyse, who was the proprietor of 
certain tea gardens called the Bermondsey Spa, and 
where a* Scenic representation of the Siege of Gibraltar 
was produced more than half a century ago. 

R. T. S. 



Architectural Terms. 

Sir, — Your "Senior Churchwarden" Correspondent 
(see Current Notes for August, p. 70), in asking for the 
definitions of what he is pleased to term " Architectural 
Slang," as also the difference between " the pieces of 
Saxon and Norman Architecture," shows such a want 
of knowledge of the subject he so unhappily endeavours 
to criticize, that in answer I would suggest to him, that 
the most effectual solution for the complained of 
grievances would be to consult your " Price Current," 
and from its notice of professional works purchase and 
carefully peruse such as may tend to enlighten him in 
matters of which he is now very ignorant ; by these 
means he may also be able to serve a double purpose, in 
the further shape of being able to understand, and 
perchance appreciate the language and professional 
advice of " the Architect who has come down to alter 
our Church.*' 

Mr. Willis. One or the Profession. 



with, i admit to be very beautiful and artistic— 
is quite evident that hi- has not been looking at ho 
the Mural Paintings of St, Mary's, Guildford, 
John's, Winchester ; in preference to seeking 



Ecclesiastical Mural Paintings. 

Sib,— In the last number (XX.) of your Current 
Note*, the sporting season being at hand, you have 
allowed by way of practice a brace of Archaeologists to 
pop like a double-barrelled gun at my observations 
upon Mural Paintings. Off they go at me bang-bang. 
But neither one nor the other of your fulminating bar- 
rels have produced much effect in bringing me down at 
their feet. Ami so C. M, J. discharges his single shot at 
me in the London Weekly Paper of 28th August, 
(p. 252.) * * 6 

"A* AaciMSOtociaiV'No. 1, appears to be as ignorant 
of tin- meaning off re $ev t as No. 2 supposes me to be. The 
mistake is so common an expression, that it can scarcely 
be called by the former name, and rests with whoever 
headed my communication to you, not with myself. If 
No, ] desires to see sacred subjects caricatured, and 
moreover, feds obliged to you for inserting such speci- 
mens of barbarity in your JJotes ; go on and do so, and 
I will assist you with the means of obtaining from him 
a further expression of hi* thanks— at however, I think 
Hhut your readers will consider to be the demolition of 
his taste or your judgment. No. 2*s drawing which you 
had the goodness to send me, and I return to you hcre- 
1 admit to be very beautiful and artistic—but it 

home at 

or St. 

preference to seeking after 

abroad and studying the works of Michael Angelo and 

Raphael. Compare the 
feeling and beauty of his 
delineation of the Al- 
mighty Creator with this 
representation, and you 
will have Archaeological 
cant and quackery at 
once placed in its true 
light before you, con- 
trasted with true artistic 
dignity and power. It 
is exactly in the same 
spirit of cant that Ar- 
chaeologists cry up the 
log-house of an Ameri- 
can savage, discovered in 
the back woods, or the 
Bog House of Drumke- 
lin (see Archseologia, 
Vol. xxvi. p. 361), as a 
work of art worthy of 
preservation with the 
rantheon. Is cither of 
your Correspondents an 
Architect ? I will admit from his drawing No. 2 to be 
an artist, and bis defence <d' such monstrosities as are 
suffered to disgrace a few of our English Churches, I 
confer surprises me. He is a dreamer — a very clever 
dreamer, I admit. Surely, the sooner such a composi- 
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tion as this, depicting the death of a sinner, before an 




executionist, backed by the recording angel, passes away 
from the popular recollection the better, or its correspond- 
ing design, in which two priests are engaged in praying a 
soul out of Purgatory ? I repeat, that these and similar 
representations are disgusting and unfeeling represen- 




tations, and I moreover, will insist against a host of 
Archaeologists, that the sooner pure whitewash does its 
" sacrilegious work," as they would call it, in concealing 
them from view, the better it will be for public inoraG 
and for public taste. 

This, Sir, is my opinion, notwithstanding your Cor- 
respondent, No. 1, is pleased to say that if I do not 
agree with Archaeologists, I should " hold my tongue 
and not thrust mv impertinence on the world.'' Why 
may I not retort in the same terms ? and warn him to 
be silent and not resemble George Colman's Doctor 
Panglos, by writing himself down an ASS. as I observe 
one of your Correspondents (p. 72) has done in sober 



seriousness. Never was any letter that you have ad- 
mitted into your columns so illogical, as the one from 
No. 1. What can public libraries by any possibility 
have to do with churches, unless we are to have one in 
the vestry-room of each, or require a new translation 
of the Sacred Scriptures ? Let me tell him that the 
Protestant Religion does not require " the explanation 
of some ancient ceremony or superstition still extant/' 
No, Sir. I denounce such cant — such Puseyitism — such 
hypocrisy— such humbug; and although professing a 
proper respect for my Church and the faith in which I 
was educated, I am not as your Correspondent pleases 
to consider me, •• one of the ' Righteous over much.* *' 
No. 1 again says — there is no " call for such declama- 
tion at the present period." But have not gangs of 
Fellows, to some of which, no doubt your Correspondents 
belong, made the call ? Have they not been now for some 
years going the round of the country, swarming in 
begging troops — offensively poking their noses with 
prying spectacles and greedy stomachs beneath them, 
into the houses of respectable, good-natured, foolish 
people, to see if they can victimise them for a breakfast 
— a dinner — a supper— and a guinea? 

It is high time that such objectionable proceedings 
as those carried on by Archaeological Societies should 
be exposed and exhibited in their true light to sober- 
minded and thinking people as neither more nor less 
than " mountebank* exhibitions (as the " Athenaeum," 
however severely criticised by your Correspondents for 
a mere printer's error, termed such meetings.) They 
are worse even than those which occur in, and so fre- 
quently disgrace, our senate. 

Looking at us from his quiet smoke-dried studio, a 
German friend of mine writes thus to me : " What 
have those Archaeological Congresses done? Nothing. At 
every meeting there is a sky-rocket display of vanity 
and dress — profoundest ignorance and vulgarity of 
manner— unrivalled personal folly. At them the pro- 
fessed students meet not to measure their reading, their 
thoughts or their conclusions with facts, local circum- 
stances, and proofs, but to gratify their bodily, not 
mental, appetite for food and drink — their personal 
vanity by the hereafter boast of having dined at Duke of 
this, or Lord of that's table (although it may have even 
amounted only to breaking bread in the servants* hall), 
and in driving about with inflated noddles from one 
place to another — the longest purse leading the way to 
the exclusion of the real student, who is always shoved 
aside ; such has been mv experience of Archaeological 
Congresses in England, although among them may be 
as Herr Willis says in preface to his Notes, Vol. I., 

11 Truthful and thoughtful students of the past 
Who whirl along— not witli — the whirling blast. 1 ' 



I am, Sir, 



An Architect. 



P. S. If your brace of Archaeologists like to have 
another shot at me, I am still on the wing. 



___________ 
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Campbell's Adelgitha. 

Hornsey, Sept. 1, 1852. 
Sir, — I have the following lines written and signed 
by Thomas Campbell, but without a date : can you, or 
any of your readers give me a clue to them ? and oblige 

A. K. 
Adelgitha. 

" The ordeal's fatal trumpet sounded, 
And sad pale Adelgitha came ; 
When forth a valiant champion bounded, 
And slew the aland'rer of her fame. 

" She wept, deliver 'd from her danger : 
But when he knelt to claim her glove, 
' Seek not/ she cried, ( oh gallant stranger, 
For hapless Adelgitha' s love. 

" ' For he is in a foreign far land, 

Whose arm should now have set me free, 
And I must wear the willow garland, 
For him that's dead, or false to me 1' 

" Nay say not that his faith is tainted ! 
He raised his vizor — at the sight 
She fell into his arms and fainted ; 
It was indeed her own true knight." 

T. Campbell. 



Lines in an Album bt Sib Mabtin Shee. 

Red Lion Square, August 26, 1852. 

Sib,— Several specimens of a similar kind having 
appeared in your interesting publication, I think the 
following lines may be acceptable to you, which were 
written for me. 

E.F. 

" Fair ladies their albums delight in, 

And your autograph ask with a smile 

So bewitching, you cannot but write in 

Their books in your very best style. 

" But the curious when turning their pages, 
With wonder will certainly stare, 
To think 'mongst wits, poets, and sages, 
How my humble name should be there. 

••Martin Archer She*. 
"Jan. 30th, 1840." 



Automaton Chess Playeb. 

In 1784 was published in 8vo. Inanimate Reason, or 
a circumstantial Account of that astonishing Piece of 
Mechanism, M. de Kemoelen's Chess Player, now ex- 
hibiting at No. 8, Savill Row, Burlington Gardens, 
illustrated with three Copper Plates, exhibiting this 
celebrated Automaton in different points of view. 

In 1821 Mr. Booth published, 8vo. An Attempt to 
Analyse the Automaton Chess Player of Mr. de Kem- 
pelen, with an easy Method of imitating the Movements 
of that celebrated Figure, illustrated with Drawings.* 



• This little work was by Professor Willis. G. W. 



In this last may be seen all the contrivances and 
mode of concealment of the living player within the 
chest. In the Illustrated London News, Dec. 20, 18i5, 
p. 389, may be seen a very good account of the whole. 

H.T. & 



Information. 



The Weekly Times Newspaper of 29th August, p. 
554, gives an extract "From a volume of pamphlets, 
lettered * Miscellaneous Sheets,' presented by King 
George HI. to the British Museum," adding, •• The date 
is 1846." 

A Reader. 



French Revolutionary Dates. 

August 26, 1852. 

Sib, — Would you or some of your readers kindly 
inform me how the days of the week, months, &c. were 
called during the period of the French Revolution (at 
the end of the last century), in other words, how they 
computed time, changing the names with all else during 
that era. 

I am unfortunately far away now from books of re- 
ference, which will, I hope, plead some excuse for one 
who is completely 

Mr. G. Willis. Q in a corner. 



Joseph Ashbuby. 

Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Sib, — Can any of your Correspondents favour me 
with any particulars relative to Joseph Ashbury, an old 
veteran on the stage, who was Master of the Revels to 
five monarchs, namely, Charles II., James II., King 
William, Queen Anne, and George I. ? 
I am, Sir, yours, &c. 
Mr. Willis. A Theatrical Amateur. 



Sib Charles Wilkins. 

28th August, 1852. 
Sir,— It would have afforded me sincere gratification 
to have found in your pages some reply to the letter of 
" Orientalis" in your June number (page 53) with re- 
ference to the late Sir Charles Wilkins and his biogra- 
phy. Having enjoyed his acquaintance and friendship 
for some years, and I may add in a slight degree 
derived so much benefit from his truly cheerful conver- 
sation and richly stored mind, I can testify how truly 
interesting a more minute history of his life would be, 
considering the variety and extent of his great talents, 
as well as the great characters he was for so many years 
holding frequent intercourse with; such names as 
Warren Hastings and Sir William Jones are sufficient 
to contrast it with the scanty memoirs that are daily 
published. I still hope his daughters will yet furnish 
such a memorial, as there must be ample materials in 
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their possession ; and is it not due to one who has so 
truly distinguished himself in Eastern literature, and 
must ever be considered an honour to his country? 
Yours very obediently, 

Orientalis, Jun. 
Mr. Willis. Formerly of Haileybury College. 



Shakspere House Subscription. 

Southwark, London, August 16th. 
Sir, — May I ask of you to be so obliging as to inform 
me if the accounts of the Subscriptions ^for Shakspere* s 
House have been audited ? If not, to whom can you 
refer me for information on the subject ? 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

A Subscriber. 



Alderman Dowden and his Botany of the 
bohereens. 

Sir, — I can readily understand from your Corres- 
pondent's statement at p. 70 of your Current Notes for 
August, the mistake into which you have fallen in 
cataloguing this work under the name of Richard and 
not Dowden. But where is Bohereens? I suppose it 
must be some peculiar district in the neighbourhood of 
Cork. The Alderman is a clever but strange creature, 
I hear ; in proof of which I send you his manifesto when 
Mayor of Cork, against the boyish custom of killing 
wrens and other small birds at Christmas. 

Yours truly, 

Mr. Willis. T. H. 



PREVENT 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 



Whereas, Complaints having been made that the 

Public are greatly annoyed on 

ST. STEPHEN'S DAY 

BY THOSE 
STURDY BEGGARS, 

WREN BOYS. 
I hereby request the intelligent and humane Citizens of 
Cork, to discourage the unmanly, absurd, and probably 
Superstitious practice of 
Killing Wrens at Christmas, 
By resolutely refusing the demands for money made by 
those turbulent bird butchers who annually disgrace 
our streets, and which money is for the most part mis- 
spent in DRUNKENNESS and GAMBLING. 

Benevolent feeling need not be restrained at this 
Season, because it resists the importunities of the in- 
considerate and vicious; it has scope enough in en- 
couraging Virtuous Festivity and Social Happiness. 

Let the people where they can enjoy all Moral, 
Rational and Healthful Amusements, Excursions with 
Temperance-Bands, Temperance Tea Parties, and such 
gratifications may be indulged in with advantage to 
mind and body ; being innocent, they will not be tainted 



with Shame, Sorrow or Remorse ; being laudable and 
profitable, they will be recollected with pleasure and 
thankfulness. 

RICHARD DOWDEN [RD.] 

MAYOR 

Vice President of the Temperance Institute. 

[J. Higgins, Printer. 
December 19th, 1845. 



Arms of the Isle of Man. 

Vicarage, Southwick, Sept. 2, 1852. 
Sir,— In your Current Notes for March 1852, p. 18, 
you obligingly inserted my paper on the " Arms of the 
Isle of Man." At that time I supposed the three legs 
to belong solely to that island ; but since, I have dis- 
covered that the Panormite Sicilians also claim them as 
a part of their arms. After proposing a drawing of the 
com as seen in Spanhemii Numismata, c. 1. " De Ca- 
pricorno in Nummis," I will attempt an explanation 
thereof, confirming more strongly my former conclu- 
sions, viz. that there were only three chiefs of the 
Magi (but accompanied with, probably, many others of 
that sect) who worshipped at the birth-place of our 
blessed Saviour; and that these coins were struck, 
some considerable time after the probable persecution 
of the Magi by Herod, to commemorate the event of 
the birth of the Messiah. 




"Tertius vero nummus a Panormitanis Siculis sig- 
natus est, et quidem, sicut in eo inscribitur D D Pro- 
cos, Decreto Proconsulis> cum addito consucto Sicilise 
typo, et radiato pratera Augusti capite." 

We are here reminded of our school days and the 
Latin Grammar, when repeating the well-known rule, 
" Imperante Augusto natus est Christus." Whatever 
the shield-like appearance between the thighs may 
mean, it is evident that the corn-like procedures are 
each put for the Spica Virginis (originally a stem of 
trefoil), and these are equivalent to the Cornucopia 
borne by the woman called EY9HNIA2. Above this is 
Capricorn to denote the month in which the Messiah 
was born. In the coin preceding the present one, the 
star is placed above the Capricorn, and underneath is 
written ArOYSTANQN. We find this to be the sub- 
ject of prophecy in the Babylonian cuneiforms. 

To complete the series, I shall, at some future period, 
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request you to indulge me by inserting one more coin, 
which I have seen in Mona, on this subject. 

I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

T. R. Brown. 
To F. W. W. 

P.S. In your communication last month, p. 68, 69, 
you give a very interesting picture of a seal in your 
possession. If it is engraven on a precious stone, it 
probably refers to a subject connected with religion ; 
and in my opinion the writing is Chinese. Look again 
— if there are, or have been, three dots under the hori- 
zontal line it will read thus : *• Receive under cover 
the perfection" (of Religion, viz. the Christian). If 
my conjecture be right, tne gem probably belonged to 
one of the first preachers of Christianity in China, in 
the m first century. 

Whatever the reading may be, the dots must be 
accounted for. 

Mr. Willis. T. R. Brown. 



Rhyming Tokens. 

Sir, — Your correspondent H. J. R. is very probably 
correct in his interpretation of the word " Strike," for I 
am informed that in the " Glossographia Anglicana 
Nova" is to be found " strikle, a stick to strike off corn 
in measuring;*' and in our common Dictionaries "Strike" 
is designated "a Bushel." But I must protest against 
his giving to the word "light" the signification of 
"justly," which, I think, is a sense it can in nowise 
bear. 

I am not, however, yet convinced that my own sup- 
position is altogether groundless. " Strike " has a 
variety of meanings ; to " strike work" is to cease or 
leave off work ; to " strike a loaf " is to withdraw it 
from the oven ! Now if the loaf be light or slack 
baked, it will retain more moisture than if hard baked, 
and consequently more likely to " weigh right*' than if 
rendered less heavy by too much evaporation ; hence it 
seems a matter of self-interest to any " master of the 
rolls" to have his bread struck light. I am sure your 
worthy Correspondent will be sensible that there is no 
other object in this discussion than to elicit truth. 

B.N. 



Booth Family. 



William Booth, 58th Bishop of Lichfield, 1447, and 
51st Archbishop of York, 1452 ; Lawrence Booth, 51st 
Bishop of Durham, 14s57, and 53rd Archbishop of York, 
U86; John Booth, 24th Bishop of Exeter, 14#6, whose 
monumental brass exists in the village church of East 
Horsley, in Com. Surrey; and Ralph Booth, Arch- 
deacon of York, 1478, have all monuments in the church 
of Sawlcy, in Com. Derby. The connection of Sawley 
Church with the see of Lichfield, might account for the 
monument therein to the Lichfield Bishop; but the 
monuments to the rest seem to indicate these Booths 



to have been of Derbyshire origin. Can any of your 
correspondents give any information as to the family, 
and particularly as to the cause of a demi St. Catherine 
being assigned to it for a crest ? 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

An American Subscriber to HalliweH's Gigantic 
Shakespeare (New York, 22nd August) suggests that the 
number of copies printed should be 250, instead of 150, 
and that he should call for a year's subscription in advance. 

One copy instead of two of G. W.'s Price Current shall 
in future be sent. For the desired figures G. W. will place 
the letters free, which, he hopes, will give no offence. 

C. E. would feel much obliged for any communication 
respecting Mr. Canning's poetry. 



libnmj (mi Iriratifit <fi>bttttiir^. 

Allen, Joseph W. Landscape Painter, Lower Mall, 

Hammersmith. 26th August Aged 49. Leaving a 

widow and eight children. 
Arnold, Samuel James. Dramatist. Walton on Thames. 

16th August. Aged 78. 
Chapman, John Kemble. Proprietor and Manager Sun- 
day "Times. 2nd September. 
Duke, Rev. lBdward. Antiquary. Lake House, near 

Amesbury. 28th August. Aged 73. 
Grainger, Thomas (C*E.) President of the Royal Scot- 

tish Society of Arts, Stockton-on-Tees. By railway 

accident. 25th July. Aged 57. 
Macgillivray, W. (Dr.) Professor of Natural History, 

Marischal College, Aberdeen. Science and Biography. 

Aberdeen, 5th September. 
Ma vo, Herbert (M.D.) Medical Writer. Formerly 

Senior Surgeon, Middlesex Hospital,' and Professor of 

Physiology, King's College. Bad-Weilbach, near 

Mayence on the Rhine. 1 5th August. 
Murray, Edward (Rev.) Theology and Science. 1st July. 

Aged 54. 
Parry, John (Rev.) Theology. Bayswater. 5th August. 

Aged 49. 
Porter, George Richardson, (Secretary Board of Trade.) 

Political Economist. Tunbridge Wells. 3rd Sep- 
tember. 
Pugin (A. W.) Architect and Architectural Writer. St. 

Augustine's, Ramsgate. September. Aged 40. 
Smith, John. Architect. Aberdeen. August. Aged 72. 
Waecrter (Professor) M. E. de. Painter. Conservator 

of the Royal Cabinet of Engravings. Stutgard. Aged 

90. 



WELLINGTON, DUKE OF, (P.M. Arthur Wel- 
lesley) , K. G. , Commander-in-Chief. Walmer Castle, 
Kent. 14th September. Aged 84. Dispatches 
during his various Campaigns in India, Denmark, 
Portugal, Spain, the Low Countries, and France, 
from 1799 to 1818. " For his character as a States- 
man, 1 ' said Lord Brougham, " let every one read his 
wonderful Dispatches, which found a fame far loftier 
even than the triumphs of the warrior." 
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1 1 will make a prief of it hi my Note- Book." — Shaksperb. 



[October, 1852. 



NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

6. Willis gratefully acknowledges the various interest- 
ing documents and letters he has received. He is anxious 
that it should be perfectly understood that he is not the 
author of any statement, representation, or opinion, that 
may appear in his " Current Notes," which are merely selec- 
tions from communications made to him in the course of 
his business, and which appear to him to merit attention. 
Every statement therefore is open to correction or discus- 
sion, and the writers of the several paragraphs should be 
considered as alone responsible for their assertions. Al- 
though many notes have hitherto appeared anonymously, 
or with initial letters, yet wherever a serious contradiction 
is involved, G. Willis trusts that his Correspondents will 
feel the necessity of allowing him to make use of their 
names when properly required. 



Thb Coins of Dioxysius and Agathocles. 

Vicarage, South wick, near Oundle. 

Sir, — My first paper on the three leg* in the Arms 
of the Isle of Man, (which appeared in Current Notes, 
March 1852, p. 18,) was written when I had seen only 
those contained in Gesenius, and those on Manx coins. 
My second on the same subject (C. N. September, p. 79,) 
seemed still more fully to prove that the three legs re- 
ferred to the Mad ; but, as the present copies bear a 
date anterior to the birth of our Saviour, it is evident 
that the three leap depicted on each of them cannot 
relate to the Magi ; these must therofore be accounted 
for hieroglyphicalTy, and your readers must then attach 
such a moaning to the former two as they shall think 
most proper ; should they think that each of them is 
equivalent to a confession of faith in the co-equality of 
the Essence, Power, and Spirit of the great Jah, the 
motto on the Manks coin, viz. : " stabit quocunque 
jeeeris," will be applicable. My opinion with regard to 
the former two is not altered. 

In Spanheim's Numismata, dissertatio octava, c. 12, 
" Dc Sicilies Regibus in nummis," you may find two 
coins ; the first that of Dionysius, and the second that 
of Agathocles. I think it will be sufficient to treat of 
these two, in order to explain a brass coin 
in the possession of Mr. Fargher of 
Douglas, Isle of Man ; and its copy in the 
Atlas Numismatique, Paris, 1829. The 
compound hieroglyph (excepting the three 
lep) necessary for a full explanation, is as 
follows : 

VOL. II. 



it to treat o: 



The goddess {Victoria) on the coin of Dionysius is 
supposed to be placing a wreath of laurel on his head, 
and under her right arm are the three legs, above the 
compound hieroglyph resembling a weathercock, on two 
inverted pyramids. The same goddess on the coin of 
Agathocles has in her right hand the T, the emblem of 
perfection, Deity, &c. and with her left hand she is 
placing the Delta, the hieroglyph of union, (primarily 
the symbol of the Trinunity) on the top of his armour, 
supported by a stand or horse. Let us now proceed to 
explain the hieroglyphs on the two coins. 

The legs cannot, I think, be accounted for here, but 
by supposing each to be the Hermesian hieroglyph (the 
le g) v^>SJ\ alkawi, the All-Powerful (God); con- 
sequently, the three legs joined will denote the three 
All-Powerfuls, viz. : the Essence, the Power or Word, 
and the Spirit. 

The hieroglyph under the legs is compounded of the 
Hermesian hieroglyph equivalent to the Hebrew W shin, 
denoting Trinunity; and the two inverted pyramids 
represent two Samaritan oins joined, giving us the same 
idea as the Saviour afterwards gives of himself in 
Rev. i. 11., viz., that he is the o o or <■* O mega. is 
the hieroglyph for man ; passing through a few grada- 
tions from the Hebrew V oin, and Chinese jin, a man. 
The Delta is a Chinese and Egyptian hieroglyph, 
signifying union. The T I have more than once ex- 
plained. 

We are now fully prepared to illustrate the coin of 
Mr. Fargher. On his coin are the three legs, the T, 
and the word A I ; and by comparing it with that in the 
Atlas Numismatique, we may venture to propose the 
meaning of the words ArABOKAH KOINH, Agathokle 
koine. 

Now, from a collation of these different coins we are 
naturally led to infer that the word A I must have a 
similar meaning to that of the compound hieroglyphs 
already explained ; the A I will therefore be read, more 
Hebraeo, from right to left, and we shall have IA or YA 
pronounced like the Hebrew name of the great Spirit, 
PP Ya for Yah, Psalm lxviii. 4. 

The triangle or Delta, and Agathokle koine, must 
therefore denote the union of the Sicilian and African 
dominions under the rule of Agathocles. That which 
in Mr. Fargher's coin appears like a left arm, is part of 
a robe behind the armour or image of Agathocles. 
I am, sir, yours very truly, 
Mr. Willis. T. R. Brown. 
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Halliwell's Shakespeare. 

Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, 
8th Oct 1852. 

Sir, — Your Correspondent C. R. K. (Current Notes 
for August, No. XX. p. 71) is informed that the rare 
tract which cost me upwards of ,£60, is the unique 
novel of Pericles, founded on the play as it was acted at 
the Globe Theatre, and that, in future, I must hold 
myself excused from replying to anonymous querists on 
any subject connected with the folio edition of Shake- 
speare. 

In reference to a paragraph in your last number, p. 
80, respecting the limitation of copies to 150, perhaps 
you will kindly allow me to say, that, for reasons I con- 
sider quite unanswerable, that limit cannot possibly be 
extended. On that point " I am freely dissolved and 
dissolutely," preferring, if necessary, to increase the 
price of the later copies. The expenses will be heavy, 
and it will be quite as much as I shall be able to do, 
even with the greatest care, to " make both ends meet;'* 
but I certainly will not increase the impression under 
any circumstances. 

Your humble servant, 

Mr. Willis. J. 0. Halliwell. 



Symbol or the Early Christians. 

Bridport, 22nd September, 1852. 

Sir, — Accidentally, I have only just seen your 
August number [XX.] In page 68 your correspondent 
has somewhat varied the generally received explanation 
of a fish's representation being adopted by the early 
Christians as their symbol, which must be too familiar 
to the majority of your readers to justify insertion in 
your Notes without an apology. The word IX9Y2, a 
fish, being formed by putting together the first letters 
of the following words, Ijj<7«c Xpurroc Geo Yioc 5Wijc, 
Jesus Christ God's Son the Saviour, is the well known 
explanation. 

Your obliged subscriber, 

Mr. Willis. 



French Revolutionary Dates. 

Woolwich, 28th Sept. 1852. 

Sir, — For the information of your Correspondent 
" Q in a Corner** (Current Notes for this month, p. 78), 
I send you the inclosed, and remain your humble 
servant, J. R. 

My. Willis. 

The Revolutionary French sera commenced from the 
foundation of the Republic, viz. 22nd September 1792. 
The year was divided into twelve equal months of thirty 
days each, to which were added five days that did not 
belong to any month to complete the number of 365 ; and 
each month was divided into three decades of ten days, 



distinguished as the first, second and third, the days of 
which were called from the Latin 

1. Vrimidi. 4. Quartidi. 7. Septidi. 

2. Duodi. 5. Quintidi. 8. Octodi. 

3. Tridi. 6. Seztidi. 9. Nonodi ; 
And 10 Decadi, which was to be the day of rest. 

The months were 

Autumn. 
Vindemaire, or Vintage Month, from Sep. 22 to Oct. 21. 
Brumaire „ Fog Month „ Oct. 22 to Nov. 20. 

Frimaire „ Sleet Month „ Nov. 21 to Dec. 20. 



Nivdse 

Pluviose 

Ventose 



Winter. 
Snow Month , 
Rain Month , 
Wind Month ,, 



Dec. 21 to Jan. 19. 
Jan. 20 to Feb. 18. 
Feb. 19 to Mar. 20. 



Mar. 21 to April 19. 
April 20 to May 19. 
May 20 to June 18. 

June 19 to July 18. 
July 19 to Aug. 17. 
Aug. 18 to Sep. 16. 



Spring. 
Germinal „ Sprout Month „ 
Floreal „ Flower Month „ 

Priareal „ Pasture Month „ 
Summer. 
Messidor „ Harvest Month ,, 
Fervidor ,, Hot Month „ 

Fructidor „ Fruit Month ,, 
The five Feasts were as follows, and dedicated to 
Lea Vertus, The Virtues, September 17. 

Le Genie, Genius, „ 18. 

Le Travail, Labour, „ 19. 

L'Opinion, Opinion, „ 20. 

Les Recompenses, Rewards, „ 21 . 

The intercalary day of every fourth year was called La 
Sans Culotide, on which there was to be a renovation of 
the National Oath, " To live free or die." 

The above communication renders it unnecessary for 
G. W . to print more than the following extracts from those 
made to him by H. (Kensington) on the same day. J. W. 
C. andW. K. 1st Oct) 

" The French Revolutionary Kalendar was discontinued 
in 1805." 



September 28, 1852. 

Sir, — I have much pleasure in supplying your cor- 
respondent " Q.** with the information he is seeking. 

Of course many medals exist which are dated in 
accordance with the Revolutionary Kalendar. I pos- 
sess several, but I may notice one in particular, because 
it is a very interesting one : Nap. on his favourite steed 
crossing the St. Bernard— date " Le 25 Floreal, An. 
viii.'' 

There are many Assignats dated between 1792 and 
1805 still in existence, although they will not realize a 
good fortune to their possessors. I have only five (two 
autumn, three winter) ; I should like to possess the 
other eight very much, and would be glad either to 
purchase them, or give a goodly number in exchange, 
having a little roll of these almost worthless pieces of 
paper. I give you a minute of those which constitute 
my little series : Vendemiairc, Brumaire, Nivose, Plu- 
viose, and Ventose. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Mr. Willis. H. 
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English Version or French Republican Dates. 

The English version of these Republican names was 
thus proposed by a wag of the day : — 

Snowy. Showery. Breezy. 

Blowy. Lower y. Sneezy. 

Flowy. Flowery. Wheezy. 

Glowy. Bowery. Freczy. 



French Assignats. 

Mr. Willis,— If you fall in with any assignats : 
dated 

1. Germinal. 

2. Floreal. 

3. Prairial. 

4. Messidor. 

5. Fervidor, or Thermidor. 

6. Fnictidor. 

7. Sanculottides, and (or) 

8. Frimaire ; be pleased to let me know, and No. 7 
in particular. 

If your correspondent •• Q." is going to press, it may 
be well for him, perhaps, to check my statement, but I 
believe I am correct. I have copied from the manu- 
script of my catalogue— coins and medals.* 



Fossil Human Bones? 

September 15, 1852. 

Sir,— Could you or any of your correspondents 
inform me if there is any published account of the fossil 
human and other bones found in the Island of Portland, 
of which mention is made in your Current Notes for 
August [No. XX. p. 66] ? 

Your obedient servant, 

Mr. Willis. T. D. A. 



Nelson's Funeral. 

Sept. 27th, 1852. 
Sir, — The accompanying gathered and reduced from 
the newspapers, at the period of the arrival to these 
shores of Nelson's remains as well as of his Funeral, 
are much at your service ; if you think them worthy of 
insertion at this time, when attention is so much directed 
to public funerals. 

I remain, sir, 

Obediently yours, 
Mr. Willis. A. T. K. 

The Victory, with the remains of the ever-to-be-lamented 
Nelson, arrived off Sheerness, Sunday, Dec. 22nd, 1895. 
The body was placed the following morning on board the 
Chatham Yacht, proceeding on her way to Greenwich. 

* // agrees perfectly with that printed on the authority 
of J. R. {Woolurich) % except as to the mode of spelling one 
or two words. G. W. 



The coffin, covered with an ensign, was placed on deck. 
Tuesday she arrived at Greenwich, the body still being in 
the coffin made of the wreck of L' Orient, was then 
enveloped in the colours of the Victory, bound round by a 
piece of rope and carried by sailors, part of the crew of 
the Victory, to the Painted Hall, where preparations were 
made for the lying in state ; the days appointed for which 
were, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Jan. 5, 6 and 7, 
1806 ; and to which all due effect was given. 

Wednesday, Jan. 8, the first day's procession by water 
took place, and the remains were removed from Greenwich 
to Whitehall, and from thence to the Admiralty, with all 
possible pomp and solemnity. This procession of barges, 
etc. was nearly a mile long, minute guns being fired during 
its progress ; the banner of emblems was borne by Captain 
Hardy, Lord Nelson's Captain. The body was deposited 
that night in the Captain's room at the Admiralty, and 
attended by the Rev. John Scott. 

Thursday, Jan. 9, 1806, the procession from the Ad- 
miralty to St. Paul's moved forward about eleven o'clock 
in the morning— the first part consisting of cavalry regi- 
ments, regimental bands with muffled drums, Greenwich 
pensioners, seamen from the Victory, about 200 mourning 
coaches, 400 carriages of public officers, nobility, etc. in- 
cluding those of the royal family (the Prince of Wales, 
Duke of Clarence, etc. taking part in the procession), the 
body upon a funeral car drawn by six led horses. At 
Temple Bar the City Officers took their places in the pro- 
cession. Upon arrival at the Cathedral, they entered by 
the West Gate and the Great West Door, ranging them- 
selves according to their rank. The seats were as follows : 
under the dome ; in each archway was the front of the 
piers and in the gallery over the choir. The form of the 
seats under the dome took the shape of the dome, namely, 
a circular appearance and calculated to hold 3056 persons. 
An iron railing was also placed from the dome to the Great 
Western Door, within which persons were allowed to stand. 
The body was placed on a bier, erected on a raised plat- 
form opposite the Eagle Desk ; at the conclusion of the 
service in the Choir, a procession was formed from thence 
to the grave, with banners, etc. : the interment being over, 
Garter proclaimed the Style, and the Comptroller, Trea- 
surer and Steward of the deceased, breaking their staves 
gave the pieces to Garter, who threw them into the grave. 
The procession, arranged by the Officers of Arms, then re. 
turned. 

For a few days after the public were admitted upon a 
shilling fee, and permitted to enter the enclosed spot di- 
rectly over the body, looking down a distance of about ten 
feet, and even gratified with a sight of the coffin placed 
upon a sort of table covered with a black cloth. 



Talavera. 



Mr. Willis, — I have been told that a copy of Mr. 
Wilson Croker's poem of Talavera was printed in folio 
by Mr. Murray, the eminent publisher, and presented 
by him to the Duke of Wellington. 

Have you ever seen or heard of a folio copy, as I 
understand this literary curiosity docs not exist in his 
Grace's library? 

J. M. 
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Note from the Duke of Wellington. 

London, October 4th, 1852. 

Sir, — The following characteristic note of the late 
Duke of Wellington, which came into my possession a 
few years since, possibly may be considered worthy of 
insertion in your interesting pages. 

Yours faithfully, 
Mr. Willis. A. 

Walmer Castle, Oct. 31, 1839. 

The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. Hale. The Duke has thousands, of friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

He has agents, stewards, bailiffs, and other servants in 
charge of his house, gardens, and place at Strathfieldsaye. 

These persons are perfectly aware that any respectable 
person desirous of seeing the house and place is to be 
shewn it, if it should be convenient that it should be seen. 

The Duke's business and duties elsewhere keep him at a 
distance from Strathfieldsaye during seven or eight months 
in the year. 

It is impossible for him to give any more positive direc- 
tions applicable to all who may desire to see his house and 
place, and it cannot be required from the Duke that he 
should sit down and write an order that each and every 
traveller through Hampshire should visit his house, as is 
required by Mr. Hale, and this whether the Duke has the 
honour of being acquainted with him or not. 

The Duke really thinks that Mr. Hale will not be refused 
the gratification of seeing Strathfieldsaye when he wishes. 

If he should, the Duke hopes that he will believe that it 
is because it would be inconvenient to allow the place to be 
shewn on the day that he will have fixed upon. 

John Hale, Esq. 

Wellington's Tree at Pains Hill. 

September 27th, 1852. 
In the copy of Brayley and Britton's Surrey, which 
very valuable and interesting work I recently procured 
from you, I have been particularly struck and pleased 
with the lines by Lord Uarhampton upon a young Oak 
growing on an island at Pains Hill, which was planted 
in 1817, in " Honour to the Duke of Wellington." It 
is stated to be now upwards of thirty feet high, with 
branches extending over a space measuring seventy 
feet in circumference. 

" Emblem of Britain's glory I grow thou here, 
Deep in the earth ; high in the atmosphere ; 
Sacred to Wellington's great name, 
And record of his well-earn'd fame. 
When many hundred years are past 
And thou must die, his fame shall last. 
Yes ! thou sturdy, long-liv'd tree, 
His glorious deeds shall outlive thee. 
Shakeapear prophetically tells us when 
His fame must perish — but not till then." 

There is a rugged earnestness about these verses that 
sounds to my ear far more sternly melodious than the 
dulcet stop of Moore could have produced. 

N. P. 



The last Official Letter signed by the Duke 
of Wellington is said to have been that addressed to 
Major-General Sir diaries O'Donnell, acquainting him 
that his name was placed on the £l. 5* list. 



The Duke of Wellington surprised. 

While sitting for his portrait to Mr. Pickersgill, that 
artist in order the better to catch the Duke's expression, 
put the question, " Pray is it true that your Grace was 
surprised at Waterloo?" The Duke's countenance 
remained unmoved, but with an arch look he replied, 
44 No, Sir. I never was surprised till now." 

R.A. 



Thb Duke of Wellington's Waterloo Sword. 

Upon application being made to the Duke for his 
sword to be deposited in the Waterloo room of the 
United Service Institution, his Grace quaintly replied, 
that he could not part with it during his life or so long 
as the Crown may require its service, but he had no 
objection after his death to its being placed there. 

S. E. 



The Battle of Waterloo. 

The Executors of Mr. Richard Jones (Gentleman 
Jones), of whom some recollections have appeared in 
Current Notes, Nos. IX. X. and XL (1851), have 
recently presented to the United Service Institution the 
following letter, written on the field of battle by a 
young cavalry officer, and bearing the London Post 
Office stamp of " 12 o'clock, Jy. 1815, Nn." 

Camp near Nivelles, 19th. 

Dear Jones, — The fight is over, I am safe. The action 
was horrid, the cannonade tremendous, and the slaughter 
immense. Nap. beaten with loss of 40,000, all his baggage 
and artillery — 3 days fighting— half the cavalry on our side 
destroyed, and the infantry and artillery suffered immense. 
Love to all. 

Yours always, 

J. C. C. 



Author of a Narrative of Political and 
Military Transactions of British India. 

In reply to A'* Utter of 21th August* (Current Notes 
for September, No. XXL p. 75) G. W, hat received the 
following communication, 

8, Leadenhall Street, 
Sept. 28th, 1852. 

My dear Sir,— The Author of a " Narrative of 
Political and Military Transactions in India" is " Henry 
Toby Prinsep," at present a Director of the East India 
Company, and residing at Little Holland House, Ken- 
sington. 

The facsimile in this month's Circular is his. 

Yours faithfully, 

Mr. Willis. J. Madden. 
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Admiralty Autographs. 

Sir, — I have been somewhat puzzled and amused at 
the facsimiles given in the last number of your Current 
Notes (p. 75) and I now send you a signature cut from 
an official document which I think almost rivals them 
in obscurity. 




However, I can inform you that it is the signature 
of an eminent literary, scientific, and official character, 
the late Sir John Barrow, Bart., who I need scarcely 
inform you, was for many years Second Secretary to 
the Admiralty, the founder and President of the Geo- 
graphical Society, and a distinguished Quarterly Re- 
viewer. 

What the unfortunate Admiralty Clerks, the Secre- 
taries of Scientific Societies, and printers must have 
suffered from this style of illegible writing may be con- 
ceived, and what extraordinary blunders such reck- 
lessness in penmanship may lead to, I leave you to 
conjecture. 

I once heard the poet Rogers observe that the man 
who wrote his name obscurely was guilty of a piece of 
impertinence towards the party addressed by him, and 
Sir John Barrow, I believe, received more than one 
reproof respecting his writing. It is said that a dis- 
tinguished Admiral, the late Sir Edward Codrington, 
who wrote a clear, beautiful, and distinct hand, cut off 
a similar signature to that which I inclose from a letter 
addressed to him, pasted it on the envelope of his reply, 
and directed it to the Admiralty. In another case the 
official Baronet was addressed as J. W. Bunn, Esq. 

As example, especially official example, where pre- 
cedent is so much considered since the days of Sir John 
Barrow, it would appear that the Secretaries and Clerks 
of the Admiralty have been selected from the most 
illegible writers that could be discovered. Amongst 
my collection of Literary Autographs I possess a few 
specimens which, upon finding that this communication 
receives favour in your sight, I will forward to you to 
engrave, as enigmas for the amusement of your readers. 

Mr. Willis. An Autograph Collector. 



Franks and Franking. 

September 30, 1852. 



Sir,— I wish it were in my power to give a more full 
reply to " Franks and Franking" [Current Notes for 
this month, p. 741, than to refer to a most useful little 
work, "The Tablet of Memory,*' wherein I perceive 
" Franking letters first claimed 1660, commenced 1734 
(which must be an error), restrained 1764, 1775, 17.93, 



and 1834." The following lines of Miss Sheridan at 
the termination of the privilege, Jan. 10, 1840, may, 
perhaps, be interesting : — 

" Best thanks to those privileged friends I'd express 1 
Who have helped me, so oft, with ' a little address,' 
Who placed under cover each dullim perfection, 
And gave to my writings ' a proper direction.' 
In exchanging our notes foreign credit we 'U lose, 
Since a good English * Frank' is not now worth two 

sous ! 
Our epistles less ' free' we pen-gossips feel blankly, 
We must keep our thoughts closer, since none may write 

frankly." 

Yours faithfully, 
Mr. Willis. A Collector, but not of Franks. 



Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

(From the Boston Transcript of 17 th September.) 

"A Voice prom a Sufferer.— Mr. Editor : I am a 
victim of the popular excitement about Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. Mrs. Tyke read it in chapters in the New Era 
long ago, and she, as well as the little Tykes, has been 
reading it in two volumes ever since. Never was mortal 
so hunted down by a book before. I have no peace — 
morning, noon, or night. Indian cake at breakfast 
suggests sympathetic allusions to the thousands of poor 
Uncle Toms at the South, who must eat hoe-cake or 
die ; dinner is enlivened by conversations upon the inci- 
dents of the work ; and I am pestered every evening 
after tea by my eldest daughter s imploring me to hear 
• the last sweet song about little Eva.' The young ladies 
are working fancy sketches of Uncle Tom's physiognomv 
in black worsted ; the baby has a woolly headed dofl 
whom she tries to call Topsy ; and my house is lumbered 
up with fresh editions of * Uncle Tom's Cabin,' and 
4 Aunt Phillis's Cabin,' and * Southern life as It Is,' 
and • Southern Life as It Is'nt,' and goodness knows 
what else besides. Our youngest has fortunately been 
christened— but Mrs. Tyke gives dark and mysterious 
hints about naming somebody else Eva some of these 
days, if circumstances permit. I am almost driven to 
say that I hope circumstances never will permit. I 
haven't read the book. I won't read it. People say it 
is a remarkable work. I do not doubt it. If it wasn't, 
it never would set all creation so agog. Young ladies 
are astounded that I am ignorant of its contents, and 
throw up their hands, exclaiming, * Haven't read Uncle 
Tom's Cabin ?' whereupon a chorus of astonished 
bystanders chime in, *Well, I am surprised!* Will 
not somebody write something or do something to 
change this wearisome subject ? I think of it all day, 
and dream of it all night. It will be the death of me. 
But as I say to Mrs. Tyke every morning, as sure as 
my name is John Tyke, I will not read the book. No ! 
not even if people point at me in the streets as — 

The Man who has not read ' Uncle Tom's Cabin. 1 " 
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West Horseley Church. Surrey. 

In compliance with the order from H. T. W. f Bengal (see G. W.'s Current Notes for July last, p. 61), the Church 
of his family burial-place is here represented, to the exclusion of much interesting matter, for which G. W. has to 
apologize to his Correspondents. 



Rhyming Tokens. 

Fulham, Sept. 1852. 
Sir, — Your Correspondents, H. J. R. (August Cur- 
rent Notes) and B. N. (Sep. C. N.) on the subject of 
" Rhyming Tokens,*' appear to differ as to the meaning 
of the following : 

Strike light, 
Weigh right. 

Grain is sold by strike measure, which means full level 
and no more ; now this is managed by a straight rule 
or strike sweeping off all that is piled above the edge 
of the measure. Cheats, with a heavy hand, could so 
bend down the strike in the middle, as to sweep off a 
good deal below the level — therefore, strike light, 
means strike with a light hand, that the measure may 
Ikj left full and level. 

Mr. Willis. E. 



Garrick's Fribbleriad. 

As a Collector of Curiosities connected with the 
Drama, I have of course a copy of Garrick's Fribbleriad. 

I wish to know, through the medium of Current 
Notes, whether any other collector can and will oblige 
me with information as to the characters introduced. 
After the hero, Fitzpatrick, to whom Tom Davies has 
devoted one gossiping chapter in his Life of Garrick, 
there seems to be no clue to the speakers in the Fribble 
Conclave ; nor am I sure that any real persons were 
intended, but the spirit of the day would be sure to 
introduce real, rather than fictitious characters, so that 
one would be glad to hear what well-read collectors 
have to say about Lord Trip, Sir Cock-a-doodle, Phil 
Whiffle, Sir Diddler Patty-pan, and the Rev. Mister 
Marjoram. 

I am, sir, your subscriber and constant reader, 

Mr. Willis. Feltham. 
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American Go-a-Headisu. 

September 20th. 

Sir, — Allow me to suggest to your New York Cor- 
respondent [Current Notes for August, No. XX. p. 69,] 
that the language he has addressed towards Mr. Dickens 
is neither civil nor polite, and is quite uncalled for, and 
his insinuation respecting Lord Mahon unjustifiable. 
Pray, in what relation does Lord Mahon stand to Mr. 
Dickens that they should thus be put side by side like 
two criminals ? Do they write on the same subjects ? 
and is there any similarity in their style ? I think not. 
Further, his logic is bad — we are said to patronize both 
Lord Mahon and Mr. Dickens, and that the English 
patronize a snobbish taste and style. Yet he asserts 
his lordship to be a gentleman, Mr. Dickens a snob. 
Now it is quite clear that a gentleman and a snob are 
incompatible. Yet Lord Mahon is a gentleman, and 
writes in a snobbish style. Mr. Dickens also writes in 
a snobbish style, but is not a gentleman. So it plainly 
appears from your correspondent that, because Lord 
Mahon is a nobleman, that therefore he is a gentleman ; 
and because Mr. Dickens is not a nobleman, that there- 
fore he is not a gentleman ! 

It is a well-known fact that purse-proud people, as 
the Americans are, who originally were the offscouring 
of this country, which now they so ungraciously and 
undutifully assail, always look with supreme contempt 
on those who are their superiors in education. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

Mr. Willis. An Englishman. 



Beloe's Sexagenarian. 

Sir, — I lately purchased from your Catalogue a 
copy of the first edition of " Beloe's Sexagenarian" with 
" a Manuscript Key to the Names," — but I find that 
this MS. Key only deciphers thirty names in the first 
volume, and twenty-eight in the second — which bear 
no proportion to the number left unexplained. 

Can you or any of your Correspondents enable me to 
procure a more complete list of the persons who are 
described in these volumes ? which lose much of their 
value and interest from the want of knowing precisely 
to what individuals they refer. 

In spite of the obloquy with which the work has been 
assailed in some quarters, I feel convinced that it is 
a valuable piece of literary biography, delineating, with 
little reserve perhaps, but still delineating truthfully, 
the more prominent features of most of the various 
characters which he had met with in the course of his 
life. I confess my partiality to this sort of literary 
gossip, and shall be much obliged by your furnishing 
me with a more full and complete Index to the Names 
mentioned in these volumes. 

Your obedient servant, 

Mr. Willis. Paul Pry. 



American Prophecy on the Gold Discoveries. 

The effect likely to be produced upon our population 
by the recent discoveries in California, certainly seems 
to tend towards a fulfilment of the almanac prophecy 
of 1798 : 

" When the country is ruled by a tailor bold, 
A beggar shall stitch with a thimble of gold." 



Ancient Chinese Literature. 

A translation from the Chinese, entitled, The Cere- 
monial Usages of the Chinese, is a book forming a 
category for itself. It is done into decent English by 
W. Raymond Ginffell, and the original being a work of 
great antiquity, bearing date eleven hundred and 
twenty years before Christ, it gives us some very 
curious pictures of Eastern life prior to the siege of 
Troy and the building of the Pyramids, that is, supposing 
the old chronologies of the world could be reconciled or 
trusted ! 

Was Shakspere Lame? 

Schlegel says that sufficient use has not been made 
of Shakspere's Sonnets, as important materials for his 
biography. Let us see what that might lead to. In 
Sonnet xxxvm. he writes : 

" As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune's dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth." 

And again, in Sonnet lxxxix. 

" Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 

And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt 

Against thy reasons making no defence." 

Was Shakspere lame? "A question to be asked;" 
and there is nothing in the inquiry repugnant to poetic 
justice, for he has made Julius Ccesar deaf in his left 
ear. WheBe did he get his authority ? 



Dr. Darwin's Prophecy on Steam. 

The following curious prophecy is from Dr. Darwin's 
" Botanic Garden," published in 1789, but written, it is 
well known, at least twenty years before the date of its 
publication : 

" Soon shall thy arm, unconquer'd Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
Or on wide waving wings expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 
Fair crews triumphant leaning from above 
Shall wave their fluttering 'kerchiefs as they move ; 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 
And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud : 
So mighty Hercules o'er many a clime 
Waved his huge mace in virtue's cause sublime ; 
Unmeasured strength with early art combined, 
Awed, served, protected, and amazed mankind." 
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Sportsmen's Terms of the Middle Ages. 
The sporting vocabulary of the middle ages furnishes 
many terms curiously happy in description : a route of 
wolves ; a pace of asses ; a barren of mules ; a tribe of 
goats ; a skulk of foxes ; a singular of boars ; a 
sownder of wild swine ; a harras of horses ; a rag of 
colts; a richess of martens; a husk, or a down of 
hares ; a clowder of cats ; a shrewdness of apes ; and a 
labor of moles. A hart was said to be harbored, a buck 
lodged, a roe-buck bedded, a hare formed, a rabbit set, 
&c. We have also a litter of whelps, and a cowardice 
of curs. 



The Alchymists. 



Birmingham. 



Sir, — Your correspondent "A Customer and an 
Alchymist" [Current Notes for July, No. XIX. p. 64] 
is informed that a list of books on Alchymy will be 
found in the Bibliolheca Chymica of P. Borellus, 
12mo. ; and that a " Catalogue of Chymicall Books" 
was published in 1675 by William Cooper, Bookseller, 
at the Pelican in Little Britain, London, 12mo. This 
latter is in three parts ; the first had been published 
separately, and the two latter added, upon the work 
being appended to the " Philosophical Epitaph of W. C, 
Esq." London, 12mo. 1673. It is under this title that 
your correspondent must search for the Catalogue which 
will be found to contain a most curious and complete 
list of Chemical— or what is the same Alchemical — works 
published in Europe up to that time. 

Mr. Willis. William Bates. 



Alderman Dowden's Botany of the Bohereens. 
Northampton, Sept. 28, 1852. 

Apropos of Alderman Dowden and his ** Botany of the 
Bohereens," (Current Notes, August, p. 70, and Sept. 
p. 79) allow me to say that Bohereens, about which 
T. H. enquires, means green lanes, and not any parti- 
cular district. " Botany of the Bohereens *' means the 
Botany of the Green Lanes therefore. Mrs. Crawford 
has U3ed the word in one of her popular songs, 

u Oh, Dermot Asthore ! how his fond heart would flatter 
When I met thee by night in the shady boreen." 

G. J. De W. 



Campbell's Adeloitha. 

It is not very clear what is the nature of the clue 
which A. K. (Current Notes for September, p. 78) seeks 
respecting Campbell's Adelgitha. The Poem is to be 
found in every edition of his collected works. W. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. S. P. (30th Sept.) thanked ; but the letter ascribed to 
Richelieu has been so often printed in translation, with 
similar imitations of the style in English of this well 



known to be fictitious document, that it must be familiar to 
most of the readers of G. W.'s Current Notes. 

It is neither more nor less than a common Jesuitical 
school boy exercise, many specimens of which have been 
forwarded to G. W. 

Album Poetry. — E. thanked. Specimens of the poetry 
of Saml. Rogers, May 13, 1839, although copied from 
his Autograph, were in print, or in ladies' albums, certainly 
thirty years before that date. Roscoe's lines are per- 
fectly familiar to the ear. So are those signed "J. Mont- 
gomery," and dated from " the Mount near Sheffield," 
Jan. 25, 1840. Bernard Barton's have probably been 
printed, but they are not remembered, and therefore are 
here printed or reprinted. 

" My signature and date when penn'd 
Thou'rt welcome to, my unknown friend, 

They cost nor time, nor trouble ; 
Though much, I think, my humble name, 
And minimum of minstrel fame, 
Are both alike, — a babble." 

Bernard Barton. 
Woodbridge, Suffolk, Oct. 16, 1848. 

" A Collector of Coins," Northampton, Oct. 9, will 
appear if he forwards 10s for engraving the Jetton; the 
inscription on which he reads inaccurately. 

C. M. J. versus the Senior Church Warden, 20th Sept 
— M. A. S. (FalstaflPs Comic Annual), 1st Oct.— A. F. K. 
(Francis Hanksbee) 2nd October— F. W. E. (Nursery 
Rhymes)— L. (The Fate of Genius, King's Bench Walk, 
Temple)— R. (Theodore Hook)— F. W. Fairholt, 11 Mont- 
pelier Square, Brompton (Hone's History of Parody) — B. 
N. (Bermondsey Tokens), and T. F. D. C. (Joseph Ash- 
bury and Oxberry's Dramatic Chronology) thanked, and 
in type, but must stand over. Albert Smith and his " Soft 
Soap" on album* received too late as a puff to do him any 
good. Will look again at it. 



£tteriiri| trit Irirattfix (Dkiteraj, 

Barnes, John. (Director of the Construction of Steam 
Engines and Vessels for the Service of the Messageries 
Nationales of France). La Clotat, near Marseilles. 
24th September. Aged 54. 

Bradfibld, Henry Joseph. Poet. Suicide. St. Alban's 
Hotel, Haymarket 11th October. Aged 45. 

Colbt, Thomas (Major-General). Ordnance Survey. 
R. E. Liverpool. 2nd October. 

Finden, William. Engraver. Upper Cheyne-row, Chel- 
sea. 20th September. Aged 66. 

Fisher, William (Rear Admiral). Novelist. 38, Bland- 
ford Square. 30th September. Aged 72. 

Litta, Pompeo (Count). Italian Genealogist and Anti- 
quary. 17 th August. 

Thomson, Thomas. Edinburgh Reviewer, Edinburgh. 
2nd October. 

Townsend, Thomas Stuart, D.D. (Lord Bishop of Meath). 
Theology and Education. Malaga. 16th September. 
Aged 51. 

Welsforo, Henry. Philologist. London Street, Fiteroy 
Square. October 4. 
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1 1 will make a prief of it in my Note*Book." — Shakspere. 



[November, 1852. 



Was Shakspere Lame? 

This question, first suggested, I believe, by Capell, 
and now revived by your Correspondent (Current Notes, 
p. 8), can only have "arisen, as it seems to me, from an 
inconsiderate perusal of the passages which have led to 
the supposition, and a disregard of the immediate con- 
text. ^Nevertheless, a few words upon the subject may 
not be thought wholly supererogatory, as the belief has, 
somehow, obtained the sanction of high authority — that 
of Sir Walter Scott, for instance, who seems to have 
introduced Shakspere into his novel of " Kenilworth " 
for no other purpose than to make a gratuitous allusion 
to his deformity, " He is a stout man at quarter-staff, 
and single falchion," says the novelist, " though, as I 
am told, a halting follow" 

In Sonnet xxxvn. I must admit, that there appears 
to be some ambiguity of meaning : — 

41 As a decrepit father takes delight 

To see his active child do deeds of youth ; 
So I, made lame by Fortune's dearest (direst ?} spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ;" — 

but it will sorely be evident, that as in the first t wo 
lines the illustration is purely physical, the senile de- 
crepitude of the father being opposed to the youthful 
vigour of his offspring ; so in the two latter, Shakspere, 
proceeding in the adulatory vein of the preceding son- 
nets, has ascribed to himself a merely moral or social 
inferiority, to heighten by the contrast the " worth and 
truth " of his idolized friend. But if this interpretation 
of the passage be not accepted, and the literal meaning 
be insisted on, I must take refuge in the 9th line of the 
same sonnet — 

" So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised/' 

and ask with M alone, "If the words are to be under- 
stood literally, we must then suppose that our admired 
poet was also poor and demised, for neither of which 
suppositions there is the smallest ground/* 

I now proceed to quote from Sonnet lxxxix. the other 
passage in which Shakspere is supposed to assert his 
lameness ; placing before it a few lines from the pre- 
ceding sonnet, which tend to illustrate what I conceive 
to be its only true meaning. The italics are my own : — 

44 When thou shalt be disposed to set me light, 
And place my merit in the eye of pcorn, 
Upon thy side, against mgeeff, I'll fight, 
And prove thee virtuous though ibou art forsworn. 

• • • • • 

Such is my love, to thee I so belong 

That for thy right myself will bear all wrong, 

m • • • • 



Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 

And I will comment upon that offence ; 
Speak of my lameness and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reason making no defence.'' 
This, amplified into prose, would read, I imagine : — 
" Whenever you may be disposed to make me appear 
as of little worth, and set my qualities in a contemptible 
light, I, taking part tvith thee against myself, will aid 
thee in thy object, so that, forsworn as thou art, no 
suspicion may arise of thy candour and truth. 
***** 

44 So great indeed is my love— so entirely is my ex- 
istence and its interests absorbed in thine, that I will 
bear any imputation— however unmerited — rather than 
make thee appear cruel and unjust, by shewing the 
falsity of it. 

***** 

44 Thus, ascribe your desertion of me to some fault of 
mine — whatever that may be I will speak of it as if I 
were actually guilty ; shouldst thou say that I labour 
under some Dodily infirmity — lameness, for instance — 
I would actually assume a limp, lest by my upright gait 
discredit might be thrown upon thy assertion." 

Now if I have taken an erroneous view, and Shakspere 
was actually lame, his promise to " make no defence " 
in case of his imperfection being alluded to, becomes 
simply ridiculous, and he would scarcely make a pro- 
mise to "halt," and claim merit for so doing, if he 
could not help it. What, too, can he mean by '* bear- 
ing all wrong, unless some injustice were done to him 
in the accusations, of which he immediately after 
speaks ; and " fighting against himself" can only mean 
in this place, his assenting to injurious imputations. 
Indeed, except upon the supposition of his moral and phy- 
sical integrity, the two Sonnets, from which I have quoted, 
lose all point and force, and become simply absurd. 

It may be also asked, how can the fame which it is 
known Shakspere attained by his performance of the 
Ghost in Hamlet — his greatest character— be reconciled 
with the notion of his physical deformity. 

Your correspondent will find that Charles Knight, in 
his " Shakspere, a Biography," has made considerable 
and ingenious use of the Sonnets ; and the matter which 
they, as well as the Dramatic works, afford, for the 
elimination of an imaginative biography of the great 
Bard, has been still further improved in a clever and 
amusing little volume, entitled "Shakspere's Auto- 
biographical Poems, being his Sonnets clearly developed, 
with his character drawn chiefly from his works, by 
Charles Armitage Brown." London, James Bohn, 1838, . 
pp. 306. 

Birmingham, Nov. 1852. William Bates. 
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Phcenician Inscriptions. 

I bate somewhere read, that Bishop Clayton offered 
a considerable sum of money for a copy of all the inscrip- 
tions in the Wady Elmocatteb, in order that an attempt 
might be made to interpret them : I am, therefore, in- 
clined to think that the learned readers of your excellent 
'* Current Notes " will not- object to have a little peep 
into the general character of these compositions, which 
have, of late, excited some little curiosity. 

I have diligently read, here and there, many of the 
187 collected in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature ; and beg you to admit three of them 
among your interesting notes. 

No. 16. " The soldiers of the army of the Rephaim, 
being confounded at the terrible peals of thunder, were 
put to flight at Murait, in the neighbourhood of Sina, 
by the spears of the sons of Turk" (the eldest son of 
Japhet). 

No. 14. " I am left at the murmuring sound, at Sina, 
weak and afflicted with grief." 

No. 1. "At Sina, the star of the constellation Virgo 
shot forth a diffusion of rays in the midst of heaven ; 
the inner circle being of a white" (nearl) •« colour, and 
the outer circle being of a golden colour. 

Nathan Hafi, the Grandfather." 

The star here described, is given in the same terms 
in Chinese, Sanscrit, Persian, &c. records. See a pic- 
ture of it in Keempfer's Amcenitates Exoticse, p. 313. 

These writings have, I think, been represented as the 
handy-work of the Israelites during their passage through 
the Wady Elmocatteb ; but, independent of the idea 
that the Israelites either could not, or would not have 
been allowed to engrave figures on a rock ; the inscrip- 
tions themselves shew that they were the work of those 
who made a pilgrimage to Sina, or passed through the 
valley to or from Jerusalem, etc., to which may be ad- 
ded, that the language is not Hebrew, but Phoenician. 
I think I may also venture to affirm that there is no 
such thing as a catalogue of proper names in the whole 
valley. According to the specimens in my possession, 
there are not more than three or four proper names 
contained in twenty inscriptions. 

I am, sir, yours very truly, 

T. R. Brown. 

October 28th, 1852. 

Nursery Rhymes. 

Your fair Correspondent, Amelia L (Current 

Notes for September, p. 76) who seems puzzled about 
the jingle, — a well known one I may add, of 

" Qfpee dFt*l) an* tyree itott* 
dtt t§e ftt'ng at tttfiancV' 

may readily see by the Corporate Seal of Kingston 
upon Thames its historic reference to that town ; and 
this jingle is traditionally said to have been the manner 
in which Lilly, the astrologer, communicated to Charles 
I. that the Corporation of Kingston was actually at the 
command of the Parliament. F W F 



An Allegory op Mortality. 
The following stanzas from ** Ritson's Ancient Songs 
and Ballads," vol. 1, p. 15. He says that it is prefixed, 
though not connected with a ballad in French, on the 
death of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, slain at 
the Battle of Evesham, 4th August, 1265. It presents 
the same play upon words as in the verses inserted in 
the " Current Notes," vol. 1, p. 78, entitled " An Alle- 
gory of Mortality." The version in the Harleian MSS. 
mentioned by " T. R." (p. 82), might possibly prove a 
connection of the two, as parts of one original. 
" Erthe toe of erthe erthe wyth woh 
Erthe other erthe to the erthe droh 
Erthe leyde erthe in erthe ne throh 
Tho hevede erthe of erthe erthe ynoh." 

Sylv. 

John Evelyn, Esq. 
In the blank leaf of a copy of the " Sylva" of this 
great general scholar, in the possession of the philo- 
sophical editor of the last edition of that useful work, is 
the following inscription : 

To the memory 

Of John Evelyn, Esq. 

A man of great learning, of sound judgment, 

and of extensive benevolence. 

From an early entrance into public life, 

to an extreme old age, 

He considered himself as living only for the benefit 

of Mankind. 

Reader, 

Do justice to this illustrious character, 

And be confident, 

That as long as there remains one page of his 

voluminous writings, 

And as long as Virtue and Science hold their 

abode in this Island, 

The memory of the illustrious Evelyn 

will be held in the highest veneration. 

In the Dedication to the English translation of the 

celebrated Life of Peyresc, by Gassendi, Mr. Evelyn is 

deservedly styled the English Peyresc ; Mr. Evelyn, in 

the general extent of his knowledge, and in his ardent 

zeal for the improvement and communication of science 

and of literature, completely resembling that learned 

Counsellor of the Parliament of Aix in Provence. 

The translation was some time ago presented to a 
great niece of Mr. Evelyn, a lady of great talents for 
epistolary writing. 

Some races are for talents fam'd, 

And parallels display ; 
England's Peyresc is Evelyn nam'd, 
His niece it* SevignS. 

Arms of the Isle or Man. 

" My signet— my signet— Oh ! you mean that with 

the three monstrous legs, which I suppose was devised 

as the most preposterous device, to represent our most 

absurd majesty of Man."— Peveril of the Peak, vol. ii. 

P ' Vebbum Sapienti. 
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Arms of thb Isle or Man. 

Sir, — With your permission, I will make a few ob- 
servations on the " Arms of the Isle of Man." There 
is neither difficulty nor mystery ; yet it seems to puzzle 
the Rev. T. R. Brown very much. The figure in your 
September number, and also in that of March, is a 
symbol of the year of three seasons generated by the 
sun ; Capricorn being put in to indicate the month in 
which the sun begins nis upward course, viz. on the 
25th of December ; it is in fact the same thing as the 
tripod of Apollo, and will therefore mean the same. 
However strange it may appear, nearly all nations ori- 
ginally had but three seasons, and the tripod was the 
symbol. Gebelin gives the best account of it. "Ce 
trepied auquel presidoit Apollon, n'est pas un trepied 
ordinaire: c'est l'annee a trois saisons, suivant les 
Orientaux, qui marchoit ainsi a trois pieds: aussi 
faisoit-on des calendriers a trois jambes, qui partoient 
d'un meme centre et formoient une espece de roue ; sur 
chaque jambe etoit le detail d'une saison ou de quatre 
mois de l'annee," &c (Vol. 1, p. 185.) The Chinese 
also had it : " On assure que le plus ancien simulacre 
religieux que les Chinois ayent fabriqu6, a 6te un tre- 
pied." (Pauw, Recherches, Vol. 2, pace 210.) The 
Egyptians also had three seasons : '* On cuvisait l'annee 
en trois epoques principales ou trois saisons.** (Dupuis, 
Origine des Constellations.) The ancient Greeks had 
only three seasons, Eunomia, Dike, and Eirene (Taylor's 
Notes on Pausanias). Hesiod, Apollodorus, and Diodorus 
Siculus only mention three. (Montfaucon.) On this 
account Minerva was called rpiroykveia, because she 
changed her nature three times a year, in Spring, Sum- 
mer, and Winter. All the Northern nations had only 
three seasons ; for Freja is described in the Edda as 
having sometimes a black, sometimes a green, and some- 
times a white dress. Freja corresponds to Minerva, or 
Isis. Bailly was unable to account for all nations hav- 
ing three seasons, except on the supposition that it 
originally came from the North. ** En descendant a 
des latitudes moins boreales, vers le 7#° ou la nuit n'est 
plus que de 4 mois, on trouveroit peut-etre Forigine de 
ces annees singulieres, et de la revolution solaire par- 
tagee en trois saisons. Dan3 nos climats l'astronomie 
n'offre aucun moyen de faire ce partage de l'annee, il 
devient naturel sous le parallele de 7*9° ou le soleil, 
invisible pendant 4 mois, s'elevant sur 1'horison vers le 
pole dans un pareil intervallc, et employant le meme 
temps a redescendre, divise l'annee en trois saisons." 
(Bailly, Histoire de 1* Astronomic, page 104.) Again, 
" Mais les annees de quatre mois sont plus singulieres. 
Nous n'ignorons pas quo les anciens au tears nous disent, 
qu'il n*y avoit autrefois que trois saisons a l'annee qui 
par consequent etoient de qnatre mois.*' (Page 158.) 
Though all nations had only three seasons once, yet 
they all had four subsequently. The Chinese appear to 
have been the first who used four seasons. " L*Em- 
pereur (Yao) appella Hi et Ho, et leur dit : remarquez 
une peiiode de 366 jours ; Intercalation d'une lune et 
la determination des quatre saisons servent a la dispo- 



sition parfaite de l'annee." (Le Chou-king, by Gaubil, 
p. 7.) Yao lived 2357 years b. c. In Egypt, Osiris 
was killed by Tvphon the 17th of the month Paophi ; 
this was formerly the Autumnal Equinox ; the reign of 
Typhon then commences, and continues till the Vernal 
Equinox, when the' death of Osiris is avenged by Horus; 
and the evil introduced by Typhon is repaired. This is 
a space of six months, and constituted one season ; viz., 
Winter. Autumn was unknown to the ancients ; what 
we now call Autumn was what they called Winter ; and 
it lasted six months. I believe originally they had 
only two seasons, the reign of the good and the bad 
principle, each beginning and ending at the equinoxes. 
At a later period, the death of Osiris was transferred 
to the 17th of the month Athyr, and, as I conjecture, 
to make room for Serapis, the representative of the 
Sun, at the Autumnal Equinox. Plutarch states that 
Ptolemy the Saviour, in consequence of a dream intro- 
duced the statue of Serapis into Alexandria ; this must 
have been about 300 b. c. Is this the date of the 
introduction of Autumn in Egypt ? A history of Autumn 
and Serapis would be deeply interesting, if written 
by a person of erudition ; it would be found so inter- 
woven with the doctrines of Christianity as would fill 
the public mind with astonishment. 

With respect to the legend (in March No.), it is easy 
to explain. The sun at the top of the mountain (viz., 
Summer Solstice) in descending to the bottom (viz. 
Winter Solstice) arrives at Capricorn, and of course is 
changed into a goat, then ascending, and arriving at 
Aries, he becomes a sheep. Personify the sun, and 
the legend is beautifully true. This allegory is still 
used in the New Testament. (Matt. xxv. 32, 33.) 
To feel the full force of the allusion in Scripture, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the goat is in the region 
of darkness, and the sheep in the region of light. 

" Top of the Mountain." 

Osiris triumphant on his throne. 

Summer Solstice. 



Typhon trium- 
phant. 

Autumnal equi- 
nox. 
Death of Osiris. 




Vernal equinos 

Une of separa- 
tion of goats 

and ibeep. 
Horus trium- 
phant. 
Death of Ty- 
phon. 



Winter Solstice. 

Birth of Horus. 

« The Plain below/* 

Diagram illustrating years of two, three, and four seasons ; 
also the legend of Mona, and Matt. xxv. 31, 32, 33. 

With respect to the Magi, the star at each leg does 
not represent thein, but the Sun, the generator of each 
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leg or season ; the man's face also is the sun. The 
three stars called Magi are the three stars of Orion's 
helt : their names are Magalat, Galgalat, and Saraim. 
They have been called Magi and Itings from time 
immemorial. 

Hoping the above will settle the question of the 
" Arms of the Isle of Man," 

I am, yours respectfully, 

F. Snaith, M.D. 

Holbeach, Nov. 11th, 1852. 



fc 



Bermondsey Tokens. 

I bays much pleasure in communicating, through 
ou, to your Correspondent, R. T. S. (" Current Notes" 
or September, No. xxi. p. 76), what information I pos- 
sess (scanty though it be) about Bermondsey Tokens. I 
believe only two are known of that locality, struck 
during the eighteenth century ; and both were issued by 
Thomas Keys, the proprietor of the Spa Gardens. Their 
devices are 
No. 1. Ob. Two keys, and between them, T. K. in 

monogram. 
Legend— "Bermondsey Spa Gardens." 
R. A group of musical instruments, and in the centre 

of them a flaming heart : date " 1789." 
No. 2. Ob. Inscription across the field ; " T. Keys, 

Bermondsey Spa Gardens, 1796 " 
R. Similar to that of No. 1. 

It will be observed that there is an interval of seven 
years between the two dates. My impression is, that 
these pieces were not tokens at all, from their not having 
the word " Token " or " Halfpenny" upon them, and not 
being made " payable " anywhere. TTiey were probably 
used as checks, or tickets of admission ; and they are 
of such extremely coarse workmanship as to favour the 
idea that they were struck by a common blacksmith. - 

According to Lysons, the Spa was not discovered 
until 1770, but Keys was proprietor of the gardens in 
1765. In 1778, he obtained a license for music, and 
gradually introduced a variety of amusements similar to 
those which prevailed at Vauxhall. Probably they 
very much resembled those now so popular at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, for Keys, though a self-taught 
artist, produced a representation of the siege of Gibral- 
tar which covered several acres of ground, and which 
seems to have been the prototype of Mr. Danson's scenic 
paintings at the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The Spa, 
which was chalybeate, never had much repute, and 
does not appear to have been resorted to for purposes of 
health. 

There are several small Bermondsey tokens of the 
seventeenth century,* but they are of little interest, and 
the question of R. T. S. seems only to apply to those of 
Keys's time. 

B. N. 



* See " Akerman's Tradesmen's Tokens, current in 
London between 1648 and 1672. 



Curiosities of Early Periodical Literature. 
p The Punch of the Commonwealth, 

It is not a little remarkable that we should be in- 
debted to the psalm-singing days of the Commonwealth 
for the first English periodical devoted to fun and satire. 
On the 8th of April, 1652, under the very nose of his 
Highness the Protector, was published the first number of 

14 Mercurius Democritus, or a true and Perfect Noctur- 
nal!, communicating many strange Wonders, out of the 
World in the Moon, the Antipodes, Muggy -land, Tenebris, 
Fary-land, Green -land, and other adjacent countries. Pub- 
lished for the Right Understanding of all the Mad-merry 
People of Great Bedlam." 

The size is the usual small 4to. of the journals of the 
period, and its matter consists of sarcastic comments 
upon passing events, together with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of fictitious intelligence, narrated with a deal 
of Droad humour, but the wit, if wit it can be called, is 
of so gross a nature, that I fear your lively contemporary 
would scarcely feel complimented by the assimilation 
conveyed in the heading. Here and there, however, I 
can pick out a paragraph which will give the readers 
of Current Notes an idea of the literary ware which 
amused their ancestors of the Commonwealth. 

Blake and Van Tromp are blazing away in the 
Channel, and the hits at the Dutch arc consequently 
numerous, and appear to "take." 

" There is a fresh- water sea-man lately come sick home 
from the navy, saith that the Dutch Fleet lies so heavy on 
many of the seamen's stomachs since the last engagement, 
that their breaths smell of nothing ever since but pickled 
herrings." 

And again a short time after — 

" The Dutch have lately devised a stratagem to keep 
their harbours from freezing, by placing in every haven a 
fire ship that's so hot that it thawes the ice faster than it 
freezeth." 

Lilly also is fair game. 

" Will. Lilly hath put in Bayle, and hath his liberty on 
condition that he will make the aspect of Mars and Saturn 
to be more milde, and for his penance to take the Carter's 
Whip and jerk the Beares three times round about the 
pole, and after this to be put again i;ito his primer and to 
learn to forsake the devil and all his works." 

The unfortunate star-gazer appears to have excited 
the wrath of Mercurius in no small degree — scarce a 
number in which he is not roughly handled. 

Here is another — 

" Mr. Lilly hath been missing certain days ; some think 
he hath made away himself ; others affirm that he is me- 
tamorphosed into an owle, that sings by daylight and writes 
all night in a hollow tree ; others say he was overtook by 
an old lame shepherd in the Zodiac, mounted on the 
Dragon tail," etc. 

The polemical spirit of the times is lashed with a free 
hand, but the extreme coarseness of the satire renders 
it unfit for your columns. In one number it is recorded 
that 

" To-morrow is a great dispute at the Bare-garden be* 
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tween a Presbyterian Chamber-maid, who hath challenged 
an Independent Fish- woman, to dispute with her about the 
point of Predestination." 

A discussion which probably came off at a time men- 
tioned further on, " wnen 3 tydes flow'd in the New 
River, and a quire of Mermaids heard to sing wonder- 
fully sweetly by Jack Adams of Clerkenwell." 

The lover of folk-lore and popular customs will meet 
with much interesting matter in these columns, where 
the manners of the period are more faithfully and 
vividly depicted than in any other with which I am 
acquainted, always excepting the daguerreotypes of " the 
curious Mr. Pepys." From the following it would 
appear that the rites of St. Valentine were not formerly 
confined to pen and paper. 

" A young gentlewoman, casting her apron over her face, 
because she should see nobody till she came to her sweet- 
heart's bedside, on Valentine's morning, was met withal in 
the street by another spark, who claiming her for his 
Valentine, and offering to salute her, she denied to uncover 
her lips, whereupon he kissed her apron, which another 
seeing him, and laughing at him, he told him he was but a 
fool to laugh at him, for the gentlewoman's lips tasted 
sweetest when strained through her apron !" (No. 85.) 

The editor appears to have been a madcap Royalist, 
always in hot water on account of his vile personalities. 
The publication was very irregular, and the tavern- 
haunters were often left some weeks without their 
favourite. At such times, we gather from the insinua- 
tions of rival journals that Democritus was in durance. 
One fine day, however, he yielded up the ghost in earnest, 
and not long after there came forth a little pamphlet, 
now of the most excessive rarity, entitled, " A Hue and 
Cry after Mercnrius Democritus.— yes, yes, yes ! 
If any man, woman, or child, in city or country, oan 
tell any tale or tidings of a laughing, merry conceited 
fellow, called Mcrcurius Democritus, who hath been 
lost about ten weeks, and can by no means be found 
or heard of, let them bring word to the crier or 
bearer hereof, and they shall be well rewarded for their 
pains." 

After giving a humorous description of a poor author 
of that era— which, by the way, presents a sad similarity 
to that of one of the present — the writer winds up with 
a pathetic " sonnet,'* relating his quest after his friend, 
whom he purports to have found where few of your 
readers would care to follow him. 

'< To Wood Street Counter then I came, 
Where in a darksome cell 
I called Democritus by name, 
Who cry'd out I'm in hell. 
On Cerberus I then did fly, 
For to redeem my friend, 
And then I ceaz'd my hue and cry 
And so I made 

An End," 



Joseph Ash bury. 

" A Theatrical Amateur" is informed that Joseph 
Ashbury was born in London, in 16*38. He was of good 
family ; his father married a near relative of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. He was educated at Eton, and subsequently 
through the interest of his friends obtained a pair of 
colours in the army under the Duke of Ormond. He 
went over to Ireland in the last year of Cromwell's 
administration, and was one of the officers who seized 
Dublin Castle, when Governor Jones was made prisoner, 
and secured in behalf of Charles II. When the Duke 
of Ormond became Lord Lieutenant, he was appointed 
one of the gentlemen of his retinue, and in 1682, through 
the influence of the Duke, was made Master of the. 
Revels. He married twice ; his first wife was a sister 
of Richards, the eminent actor ; and his second a Miss 
Darling, a clergyman's daughter, by whom he had 
several children. Joseph Ashbury was perhaps the best 
actor of his day. Cnetwood, who knew him in the 
latter part of his career, says his person, figure, and 
manner in Don Quixote were inimitable. Another 
favourite character was Careless, in " The Committee/* 
His wife was also a good actress ; and having an interest- 
ing person and a winning countenance, acquitted herself 
with considerable credit, particularly as Mrs. Pinch- 
nt\fe> in Wycherly's comedy of «• The Country Wife." 

Joseph Ashbury excelled in teaching others the 
"noble art," and had the honour of instructing the 
Queen when she was Princess Anne; and performed 
the part of Semandra in a play acted at Whitehall by 
persons of the highest rank. 

He died July 24, 1720, in the 82nd year of his age, 
retaining his judgment to the last moment of his life. 

Another noted actor of that time was Joe Trefusis ; 
and while I am on the subject, perhaps a few anecdotes 
of him may not be out of place. He was the original 
Trapland in " Love* for Love;' 7 and distinguished him- 
self as a low Comedian, and was famous for dancing an 
awkward country clown. It seems he was very fond of 
fishing, and on one occasion was enjoying his usual 
sport on the banks of the Liffey, when some friends 
were on the point of embarking for England— Joe wish- 
ed to see them safe on board, and pave his fishing-rod 
to a friend on shore to take care of till his return ; now- 
ever, he was prevailed upon by his companions to ac- 
company them to London, where he arrived with his 
fishing clothes upon his back, not a second shirt, and 
only a few shillings in his pocket. His companions left 
him at London, and a noted actor, named Wilks, found 
him gazing at the Dial in the square of Coven t Garden. 
He hardly knew him at first, but by his particular gait, 
which was beyond all imitation. When he asked nim 
how he came there and in that plight, " Hum ! ha ! 
why faith, Bobby," replied Joe, "I only came from 
Dublin to see what a clock it was at Covent Garden !" 
However, Wilks supplied him with money and clothes, 
and sent him back to Ireland. 

Yours, &c. 

British Museum, Nov. 1852. A Bookworm. 
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Theodore Hook. 

In reviewing — I mean looking over your "Current 
Notes," I perceive frequent allusions to poor Theodore 
Hook, some of them dull enough, but l do not re- 
member to have seen in print the following ban mots, to 
the credit of which he is fairly entitled. 

When leaving a somewhat crowded and miscellaneous 
party one evening at the same moment with the Duke 
of Rutland, his Grace's hat had been so carefully de- 
posited by some obsequious servant as not readily to be 
discovered. " I wish you would find my hat,** said the 
Duke, somewhat impatiently. 

" And I wish," said Hook almost in a whisper at the 
Duke's ear, " that you could only find me such another 
(Belvoir — pronounced) Beaver.*' 

Hook it is well known aided the late Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, the lyrist, " Butterfly Bayly," as he was called 
(the " Grub" Bayly of Inqoliby when found at luncheon 
in Cleveland-row), to dodge his creditors through 
London. On his way to Boulogne, where, I think, 
Bayly died, his previous pecuniary anxieties had 
seriously affected his health, and Hook prescribed for 
him a drive upon Putney Heath. Bayly was at this 
time in or nearly on the verge of the rules of the 
Bench, but he contrived by going quietly in the dusk 
by the Surrey side of the water to reach Hook's cottage 
at Fulham or Putney unrecognised. 

Here he dined and slept, and in the afternoon of the 
following day, kind — "a fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind" — good-natured, and generous Hook 
proposed to drive Bayly through the quiet green lanes 
of Koehampton, where Hook asserted there was no 
chance of any unpleasant recognition taking place. 

However, they were recognised in going across 
Barnes Common, and Hook whipped on his cab with the 
view of placing his friend in safety before any un- 
pleasant enquiries could be made. 

In endeavouring to make his way towards Richmond 
Park he was stopped by a bar not to be overcome by 
payment of a toll, for which he tendered a shilling. The 
stolid gate-keeper's enquiry was, " Are you authorized ?*' 

" Yes,** said Hook in his own sometimes peculiar and 
solemn manner, pointing first to Haynes Bayly and 
then to himself; " Authorized enough I promise you.** 

The gate was flung open with a low bow, the shilling 
flung upon the ground by Hook, who muttered 

"This is the 

Prince Bally-Bottbrfly — 

And I am his Highnesses attendant, 

Hook-am-Snivee." 

Another and more respectful bow. 

•• Hark ye, old man,** said Hook drawing up, " Mind 
who you let through this gate. We are going upon 
Hippopotimus business express, and should any one 
enquire after us, you can explain the matter to him 
clearly, very clearly to him. You now know who we 
are. Good morning ;** and so Hook drove off trium- 
phantly, 

Jtl. 



Thomas Gent. 
Can any of your Correspondents furnish me with a 
complete list of the works published by Thomas Gent, 
Printer, of York, during the last century ? Chalmers 
enumerates a few. I notice, however, an error in his 
biography. He states Gent was born at York, though 
in one of his poems, the latter expressly says, 

" In fair Hibernia first I sucked in breath.'* 

Eboracensis. 



■* Castle Cornet*' in Guernsey. 

I am most anxious to learn the exact period of the 
commencement of the erection of Castle Uornet in the 
Island of Guernsey. If you or any of your friends can 
give it I shall be most happy, and am, Sir, 

A subscriber to your valuable Current Notes, 
H.R. 

Haunted House at Wellington. 

Decidedly the best and most authentic ghost story 
of the nineteenth century is that related by Mrs. Crowe 
in her Night-side of Nature, and by Mr. Richardson 
in his Toole Book, of the haunted house at Wellington, 
near Newcastle-on-Tyne. The names of Mr. Howitt 
and several members of the Society of Friends are 
given as vouchers for the truth of the statements, and 
the whole affair appears to wear a respectable and 
trustworthy aspect. The details in the works alluded 
to are so curious that one naturally wishes to know 
something further. Will some of your Tyne-dale cor- 
respondents say whether the house is still standing, and 
if so are the " noises " still heard ? Has the imposture 
or illusion ever been satisfactorily explained, and who 
are the present occupiers ? Above all I would wish to 
enquire the title and date of the very suspicious " old 
book** in which Mr. Proctor found an account of 
former ghostly proceedings on the same spot. An ex- 
posure or explanation of this affair would, I have no 
doubt, be interesting to many of your correspondents 
who, like myself, have been puzzled by its seeming 
straightforwardness. 

Sir William Seoar. 
I have somewhere read that Sir William Segar, 
Garter King at Arms, was imprisoned for granting the 
Royal Arms of Arragon (with a canton of Brabant) to 
George Brandon, the common hangman, ,but it afterwards 
becoming evident that he had been imposed upon, he 
was released. Does any authority exist for this state- 
ment? Yours, Ac. 

Heraldicus. 

Washington— Milton. 

Who was the Washington to whom Toland ascribes 
the translation of Milton's celebrated Defence of the 
English People ? Was he an ancestor of the famous 
American liberator? ^ S.W- 
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Ancient Chair.— On looking over your •« Current 
Notes,*' I find in January, July, August, and December, 

1851, several woodcuts 
of chairs. I have an 
ancient one in my 
possession, of very dark 
mahogany; the carving 
of the arms, eagles* 
heads, as also the claw 
legs, being very bold 
and spirited; the co- 
lumns at the back are 
chaste. As the chair 
is very different from 
those figured in your 
" Notes, I have care- 
fully sketched it, and 
if you think it worth 
engraving for such of 
your readers as are 
curious in chairs, pray 




do so, and at my expense. 



6. Sladb Butler. 



Sir Walter Scott*s First Love. 
In answer to the query of " M. M. P." in your last 
number, as to who was Sir Walter Scott's first love, 
" the goddess of his idolatry,'* I beg to say she was a 
Miss Stuart, daughter of Sir John Stuart of Fettercairn, 
in the county of Kincardine, one of the Barons of the 
Court of Exchequer. The more favoured suitor was the 
late Sir William Forbes, Bart., the eminent banker. 
Sir William was a gentleman of a very high caste in 
every sense of the word, highly educated, very hand- 
some, but shy and diffident. I have not read Lockhart*s 
life since its first publication, but I remember to have 
had the same feeling at the time as " M. M. P." that 
there was unnecessary fastidiousness in suppressing the 
name of this lady, for I am certain its mention could 
give no possible offence to her family. When Sir Walter 
was overtaken by misfortune, the first of his friends to 
come to his aid was Sir William. In a letter written 
at the time, or entry in a diary (I forget which), given 
by Lockhart, Sir Walter feelingly alludes to the circum- 
stance, that Sir William should be so intertwined with 
his fortunes at their most interesting periods. 

North British Daily Mail. 

The Battle of Waterloo.— In the Courier of 
Tuesday, June 20th, 1815, a rumour was mentioned of 
Napoleon •• having been defeated in a great battle near 
Brussels, on Sunday evening, in which he lost all his 
heavy artillery. n TTie official despatches, it will be recol- 
lected, did not reach London till midnight on Wednesday. 
Taking into consideration the absence of steam-commu- 
nication, the circumstance appears totally inexplicable ; 
but I should be glad to have any of your correspondents' 
suggestion. Your classical readers will no doubt call to 
mind the somewhat similar occurrence related of the 
battle of Plata*. I* M. 



Hone's History of Parody. 

Hone's History of Parody % which your cor- 
respondent (M. L.) enquired about in your August 
number, [xx. p. 72.] is one of those projected books 
never completed by the projector. Hone advertized it 
shortly after his famous trials, finding that the curious 
collections he had made on the subject of Parody, and 
which he used for his defence, would be a good nucleus 
for such a work. Soon after his death ms collections 
were sold, (at Southgate's, Feb. 25, 18i3)and I subjoin 
the description of four lots from the Sale Catalogue, as 
specimens of his gatherings on the subject : — 

Lot 272. Sheet Parodies— A very extensive and 
curious collection from the vear 1664 to 1820 ; Book of 
the Acts of the Regent; Bonaparte's Ten Command- 
ments ; The Baker's Chronicle ; The Evening Lesson, 
1742 ; Book of the Chronicles of the Chief Minister of 
England, 1745; Old England's Te Deum; Form of In- 
tercession for the Delivery of John Wilkes ; Tryal of the 
Dog of Heriot's Hospital, 1682, Ac. 

Lot 274. The Beau's Catechism ; Ladies' Catechism ; 
and a large Collection of Religious and Secular Parodies. 

Lot 275. Parodies relating to the Rebellion, 1745 ; 
Chronicle of William the Son of George ; Lamentations 
of Charles the Son of James, for the Loss of the Battle 
of Culloden, &c 

Lot 276. The Ranelean Religion, with the Liturgy, 
1750; Sermon to a Congregation of Glass Bottles, 
1715, Ac. 

No one could have done the book better than Hone ; 
he had great literary knowledge, and a true appreciation 
of humour. Such tracts and broadsides are of the 
greatest rarity; and many years constant search is 
requisite to obtain them. Such a book as he proposed 
to do, would be still both curious and acceptable. 

F. W. Fairbolt. 

11, Montpelier Square, Brompton. 

Smoking in the West of England. 
How was it that for some time after the introduction 
of tobacco its use was principally confined to the inhabi- 
tants of the Western and Southern counties? An hitherto 
unquoted passage, in a curious little book, entitled, 
" Maggots, or Pieces on several subjects never before 
handled,** Lond. 1685, places this in a curious light : 
The West is the Tobacco pipe's chief throne, 
He there like Saxon Monarch reigns alone ; 
Wild Irish Bratta, as soon as breath they draw, 
Are dosed with a kind cup of Usquebaugh. 
Discretion bids us learn where'er we can, 
Since wiser brutes have often tutored man ; 
Thus Western children, tho* not quite so ripe 
As theirs, are wean'd on a Tobacco pipe/' 
on which a note remarks : " *Tis common in some parts 
of the West for children, no higher than their lace- 
peels, to sit working and smoking.** (p. 51.) 

Can any reader oner any satisfactory explanation of this 
beyond the mere fact of the preponderance of the custom 
among the denizens of Southern and Eastern climates ? 
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American Free Libraries. — The Boston papers 
give particulars of a most princely donation recently 
made towards establishing a public library in that city. 
Mr. Joshua Bates, of the London house of Baring and 
Co. has written a letter to the Board of Aldermen, in 
which he munificently offers to contribute a sum of 
50,000 dollars, £10,000 sterling. The immense call 
for books which now exists in the various popular insti- 
tutions of New England argues well for the literary cul- 
ture of the American people. It appears, from a report 
now before us, that the number of volumes taken out by 
the members of the Boston Mercantile Library was 
about six times greater than the whole number of books 
belonging to the Society. Thus, with a library of 1 2,000 
books, upwards of 70,000 volumes were charged to the 
members on the librarian's ledger. This is putting a 
library to its legitimate and practical uses. We hope 
to see the noble example of the New England States 
extensively followed in the South. 

Sale op Robert Burns's MSS. and other valu- 
able Literary Property, at Edinburgh. 

The very interesting series of letters which Burns ad- 
dressed to the late George Thomson, were sold by Mr. 
Nisbet, at the close of the sale just completed of the 
library of the late Mr. C. B. Tait. The volume was put 
up at 200 guineas, and, after a keen competition, was 
knocked down for 260 guineas. The purchaser is an 
English nobleman, whose name has not yet transpired ; 
but we are able to communicate what our readers, we 
are assured, will rejoice to learn, that there is every 
probability that the volume will remain in Scotland. A 
set of the Bannatyne Club Books, sold on the same day, 
was bought for the Earl of Northesk, at the price 
of £141. 15*. The books were generally well chosen, 
and in fine bindings. The following is a note of some 
of the more interesting lots : — Musee Francais, 4 vols. 
£64. 1* ; the Dresden Gallery, £38. 17* ; the Florence 
Gallery, £35. 14* ; the original edition of Lodge's Por- 
traits of Illustrious Personages, 4 vols. £35. 1 4? ; the 
smaller edition of the same work, in 12 vols. £2*9. 8s; 
Pickering's Fac-simile Reprints of the Six Books of 
Common Prayer, £16. 10s; Rymer's Fcedera, 20 vols. 
£22. 10*; Tillotson's Works, 14 vols. £13. 13<; Pope's 
Works, 20 vols. £15. 15a; Le Brun, Galerie des Pein- 
tres Flamands, £12. 12*; Montfaucon, L'Antiquite 
Expliquee, 15 vols. £17. 6* 6rf; Visconti, II Museo Cle- 
mentino, 9 vols, a gift from the Pope to Cardinal 
Wiseman, £26. 5* 6rf; Etruria Pittrice, 2 vols. 
£12. U6d; Bacon's Works, 4 vols. £.9.; Claude, 
Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. £21. ; a curious collection of 
Kay's Portraits, 5 vols. £21. ; Galerie du Musee Napo- 
leon, 11 vols. £16. 16*; the Bible, printed by Barker 
in 1616, £12. 12*. 



Spunoinq-house. — Unde derivatur ? for certainly a 
spunging-house is the very last place to spunge in ? 

Seedy Whitecross. 



Whitehall Reliques. — It is well known for a long 
time after the Restoration objects from Whitehall were 
preserved among the old cavalier families with the most 
religions veneration. The clock which, I believe, stood 
in the ante-chamber, and regulated the time of the 
Royal Martyr's execution, was in the possession of Mrs. 
Forrester, of Great Brickhill, Bucks, about the year 
17-98. 

Can any of your readers inform me where this in- 
teresting curiosity is now ? W. B. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. Willis begs to express his acknowledgments for the 
numerous interesting communications which have been for- 
warded to him, and will feel obliged by the receipt of any 
original articles on subjects, either of a literary or an anti- 
quarian nature. Woodcuts, illustrative of subjects requir- 
ing them, will be executed at his expense. 

All communications intended for insertion in the " Cur- 
rent Note*," must be accompanied by the Writer's real 
name and address, which are merely required as a guarantee 
of his good faith, and not for publication, except at his 
desire. _______ 

Xtttrart| unit Iriratifir dDhitartj. 

Angelo, Henry. Author of Pic Nic Papers ; Remini- 
scences of his Father, &c. ; Superintendent of Sword 
Exercise to the Army. Brighton, October 14th. 
Aged 72. 

Bayard, Dr. Medical Writer. Paris. Lately. 

Bkrry, Miss Editor of Horace Walpole's Works, &c. 
Curzon St. Nov. 20. Aged 89. 

Clark, W. Tierney. Engineer of the Hammersmith 
Suspension Bridge, Shoreham Suspension Bridge, 
Suspension Bridge of Buda-Pesth, &c. Hammersmith, 
September 22. 

Coleridge, Sara, widow of Henry Nelson Coleridge, and 
only daughter of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Miscel- 
laneous Writer. Chester Place, Regent's Park, 
May 3. Aged 49. 

Gibson, John. Artist. Accidentally. Edinburgh. Oct. 8. 

Gioberti, Signor. Religious and Political Writer. Rome. 
Lately. 

Mantbll, Gideon Algernon. Geological Writer. Author 
of Wonders of Geology; Medals of Creation; and 
numerous other valuable works. His Collection of 
Fossils was purchased for the British Museum for 
£5,000. Chester Square, November 10. Aged 63. 

Morton, Saville. Paris Correspondent of the " Daily 
News." By the hand of his friend, Mr. Bower. 
Paris, October 1. 

Reynolds, John Hamilton. Brother-in-Law to Thomas 
Hood. Contributor to Periodicals 

Salvin, Rev. Hugh. Vicar of Alston, Cumberland. 
Miscellaneous Writer. September 28. Aged 80. 

Shrewsbury, Earl of. Religious Controversial Writer. 
Naples, Nov. 9. Aged 63. 

Webster, Daniel. Secretary of 8tate, U. S. Oct. 24. 
Aged 70. 

Willson, Isaac. Mechanist. Paragon Buildings, Bath. 
Lately. 
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Booksellers in the Seventeenth Century. 

Among the collection of pamphlets in the British 
Museum, is one entitled : — 

11 The Proposal of William Lay cock, of the Inner Tem- 
ple, Gent, for raising a Fund for buying up a stock of scarce 
stitcht Books and Pamphlets ; amongst which all bookish 
Gentlemen well know are to be found abundance of excel- 
lent Tracts and Discourses." 

Laycock married the daughter of Miller, a London 
stationer, and in 1693 compiled a catalogue of his stock, 
which consisted of above two thousand reams of loose 
papers and pamphlets. He subsequ ntly published the 
above notable plan of a Subscription Library, to consist 
of a complete collection of tracts on every variety of sub- 
ject. The money subscribed was to be vested in the 
hands of certain booksellers as trustees. Some idea of 
its extent may be formed from the tempting list of wares 
which he submitted to his readers,— sufficient to have 
delighted the heart of a modern Bibliomaniac. For 
reverend divines he had pamphlets on every shade of 
doctrine and discipline, pro and con, Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, Anabaptists, Brownists, Familists and Cal- 
vinists. To the worthy citizens of London were offered, 
Acts of the Common Council, Orders made by the Lord 
Mayor to redress certain grievances as to excess in 
Wearing Apparel, Tippling on Sundays, about Water- 
men and Carmen, Disbursements for St. Paul's Church, 
and Proposal for Insurance from Fire. There were 
tracts on Law, Mathematics, and Trade, besides a tole- 
rable sprinkling of Parliamentary Speeches. " To such 
persons who are so curious as to dive into the private 
intrigues of State/* were submitted civil and military 
tracts from Henry VIII. to William III. Gentlemen 
who delighted in husbandry might have a first-rate col- 
lection on planting, timber trees, gardening, silkworms, 
bees, vineyards, drainage and turnip seed, besides a 
goodly array of books on angling, fowling, hawking, 
horsemanship, and hop gardens. For such as desired 
them, there was a choice collection of Travels, ancient 
and modern, while astrologers and lovers of the marvel- 
lous might revel in the possession of a splendid variety 
of prodigies, visions, propnecies, prognostics, apparitions, 
witches, ghosts, and demons. Gentlemen might have a 
dainty treat with ceremonies of coronations, entertain- 
ments, funeral processions, London triumphs and pa- 
geantries, levers of news might feast to their hearts' 
content on all the newspapers published during the Great 
Civil War— the Parliament Scout, the Scotch Dove, the 
Diurnal, Moderate Intelligencer, Mercurius Rusticus, 
Pragmaticus, London Gazettes, London Mercuries, Eng- 
lish Courants, and Pacquets of Advice from England, 
Ireland and Rome. Soldiers might fight their battles 



o'er again in tracts on war, encampments, gunpowder, 
mining, battles and sieges. Government might even 
be tempted with old Acts of Parliament, Proclamations 
and Orders of Councils : and antiquaries ponder over a 
goodly row of topographical and county histories. Sur- 
geons, " those flcaing rascals," as Gay calls them in the 
Beggar's Opera, might here study treatises on the 
falling sickness, on fevers, agues, and the King's evil, 
besides becoming initiated in all the mysteries otaurum 
potabile, and transmutation of metals. General readers 
too were not forgotten ; their appetite for literature 
might be duly regaled on tracts of all kinds, from Poetry 
to the Popish Plot. The pamphlet closes with the names 
of certain booksellers who had agreed to receive sub- 
scriptions, namely, 

Mr. iCrouch, in Cornhill, 
Mr. Sprint, in Little Britain, 
Mr. Hillyard of York, &c. &c. 
and a list of the guineas already subscribed for the fur- 
therance of " so good a design." 

Another pamphlet is as follows :— " Proposals most 
humbly offered to all noblemen and gentlemen who are 
curious in books." 

" It having been observed," says the author, " that a 
proper correspondent in Paris would be of great service to 
the learned for procuring not only new books, but also any- 
thing curious in any branch of literature, as MSS. &c. &c. 
as well as sending early advice of all sales and auctions of 
books, and catalogues, or for transacting any other affairs 
tit the learned and curious way :" 

wherefore, stimulated by all these praiseworthy reasons 
doubtless, we find the author, George Richmond, a per- 
son duly qualified, as he tells us, modestly offering the 
aid of his valuable and efficient services, to reside in 
Paris, and execute commissions for his subscribers at 
the annual charge of two guineas. All books, we are 
told, were to be supplied at prime cost. 

Some curious facts are recorded in a tract, called, 
"The Case of the Booksellers trading beyond sea, hum- 
bly offered to the Honorable House of Commons." It 
appears that in a bill then pending a clause was inserted 
for laying an additional duty on all books imported from 
abroad (besides the duty to which they were already 
subjected). Accordingly the booksellers suggested its 
removal, as it " would not raise any thing considerable 
to the King, considering that by the best computation 
that can be made, the value of foreign books i/npot ted 
these late years doth not amount to above £3000. per 
annum, the major part of which is imported by French 
Protestant refugee* for their poor livelihood." Speak- 
ing of the great risks to which booksellers were subject, 
they declare that " generally more than half the books 
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they import lie upon their hands for seven years, and at 
last become waste paper.'* 

" Reasons humbly offered, &c. for Freedom of Trade 
in lawful Books." 

At the present moment, when " the Association" is 
defunct, and Free Trade has shed its golden light over 
the dim regions of the " Row," the pamphlet I have 
quoted will afford some interesting particulars of the 
book monopolies of the seventeenth century. "The 
trade of printing,*' says the author, who was quite a 
Cobdenite in his ideas, " hath been an ancient manu- 
facture of this kingdom, and as such fit to be encouraged 
for the public good ;'* yet it seems that by the monopoly 
of the Stationers' Company, the price of books was en- 
hanced, and booksellers impoverished. It is well known 
that King James granted the Stationers' Company a 
license to print and sell all Primers, Psalters, Psalms, 
Almanacs, &c. to the exclusion of all others. By these 
means they pocketed about twelve per cent, besides 
" other frequent and more private dividends." Our own 
printers being thus restrained, the greater part of the 
printing trade was carried hence into Holland, where 
English Bibles, Prayer Books, and a host of others, 
flooded the market of all our foreign plantations, Ireland, 
Scotland, &c. for the gain of above cent per cent to the 
traders therein. We may form some idea of the extent 
to which this was carried, when we find that one mer- 
chant imported nearly twenty thousand Bibles yearly, and 
that a Jew named Atnias, since 1662, printed more books 
of this kind than any four ofthe trade in England. Vast 
quantities of these books were seized by the patentees, 
and the persons in whose hands they were found rigo- 
rously prosecuted. The penalty being 6s 8rf per copy, 
exorbitant sums of money were easily extorted. They 
do not appear to have been over-scrupulous in the trans- 
action, for we are told, that when they had amassed a 
sufficient number of these Holland-printed books, they 
stopped their own presses, and threw them again into 
the market. Having accomplished this worthy proceed- 
ing, they pounced on the books they had themselves dis- 
tributed, fined the owners a second time, and so managed 
to reap a somewhat more profitable than honest harvest. 

"They joined together," says our freetrader, "and 
bought three horses, and sent their own clerk and beadle, 
and a secretarye messenger, to ride all England over to seize 
on the books in their patents." 

Writs were then issued against the offending parties, 
who were forced to pay exorbitant compositions. " Mr. 
John Jekil stood trial for about twenty-five bibles before 
Judge Hales, and paid 6* Sd per book for the Bible to one 
patentee, and 65 Hd per book for the Psalms to the other 
patentees," — though, but one book, yet, thus divided, two 
penalties were enforced. It cost Mr. Jekil about £50. ; 
and the noise of this trial so frightened the poor country 
booksellers, that they came up to town, or sent to their 
London agents to compound with their prosecutors at any 
rate. 

Authors also had to pay a premium for commenting 
on any portion of their text, or were forced to sell their 
copyrights to them for one-fourth of the price others 



would have given, if they had license to print them. 
Dr. Hammond, Poole, and many other " reverend and 
learned authors" were thus fleeced for using the text of 
the Bible to comment upon. Others who quoted Virgil, 
Ovid and Terence, were compelled to share the same fate. 

"If," exclaims the author of the pamphlet, " the manu- 
facture of printing were left free as other trades, it would 
employ above double the number of printers that are in 
England. Freedom of printing here would soon produce a 
manufacture to export, as well to our plantations as to those 
very countries who now furnish us and them ; whereby the 
King's customs would be advanced, the merchant enriched, 
and the printer and bookbinder employed — which by these 
monopolies have been hitherto frustrated." 

The author next exposes the abuses of the licensing 
system, and flatly accuses Sir Roger L % Estrange, licenser 
of the press, of having caused multitudes of books to be 
seized as seditious, and afterwards " underhand sold 
again by cartloads." Things went so far that even bills 
for stage coaches and play-bills were forbidden to be 
printed without a license. One house paid £8. or £10. 
a year for this. 

" There is no authorized licenser," sarcastically ex- 
plains our freetrader, " for talking, preaching, writing, 
but men may speak, preach and write at their peril; 
and why should they not print and publish at their 
peril too ?" 

It would appear, that although the Stationers* Com- 
pany numbered nearly a thousand members, yet about 
twenty only enjoyed the monopoly — the rest were ex- 
cluded from any share in the spoil. 

Dublin, December 3, 1852. 
Franking Letters. — Your Correspondent " K" 
(Current Notes, September 1852, p. 74), will find some 
information respecting the privilege of franking letters 
in Ireland prior to the Union, by consulting the " Ge- 
neral Index of the House of Commons of Ireland," 
sub voce " FranJtinff Letters." A. S. 

P. S. Is not the' signature, p. 75, F. P. Strong. 

Coronation by a Pope. 

December 14,1852. 
"A few years before a.d. 1211, Pope Innocent III.* 
had crowned Peter II. King of Arragon at Rome, not 
with a golden crown, but with a crown made of un- 
leavened bread. The reason of it was, that the Pope 
had a design to put the crown upon his head with his 
feet, which Peter would not suffer, whereupon to com- 
promise the matter, this expedient was found out, that 
the Pope should appear to perform the ceremony with 
his hands, out of regard to the bread only." (Rimius' 
Memoirs of the House of Brunswick, p. 99.) 

To the Editor of Current Notes. 
Sir,— The above anecdote, apropos of the probable 
Imperial coronation next Spring, may be interesting. 

* The same who afterwards excommunicated, and de- 
prived King John. 

' D i g iti zed by VjOOQLC 
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Thb Battle op Waterloo. 

Your Correspondent L. M. would be glad to know 
how it was that a rumour of the defeat of Napoleon at 
Waterloo was heard in London on the day before that 
on which it was officially announced to the ministers. 
I am happily able to satisfy him on this point. — In 
February, 1822, His Royal Highness the late Duke of 
York, the Duke of Wellington, and several other per- 
sons of rank and distinction, among whom were some 
military officers who had served under the Duke, had 
a day's pheasant shooting at Marcsfield Park, the 
seat of the late amiable Sir John Shelley, I had 
the honour of being of the party at dinner the same 
evening. The conversation happening to turn upon 
the difficulty often experienced of getting intelli- 
gence conveyed to and from a country which is the seat 
of war, it was remarked that Jews were often found to 
be quick dexterous messengers. The Duke of York ob- 
served that he understood that one of that race had 
brought to England the earliest intelligence of the 
victory at Waterloo, and asked the Duke of Wellington 
if he knew whether it were so, and how it came to pass. 
The Duke of Wellington replied, that at the conclusion 
of the battle, he felt that courtesy required him to send 
intelligence of the event immediately to the King of 
France, who was then at Ghent. All his aides-de-camp 
being either wounded or terribly fatigued after their 
exertions in the field, he thought of M. Pozzo di Borgo, 
who was at hand, and commissioned him to carry the 
welcome tidings, who setting out immediately arrived 
at Ghent in the morning when King Louis was at 
breakfast, a crowd of people being in the street, as usual 
before the windows of his hotel. A Jew among the 
multitude having his curiosity excited by seeing the 
royal party embracing each other, and exhibiting un- 
usual signs of joy, made his way into the house, and 
heard from the domestics the news of the great victory. 
Upon this he speedily posted away to Ostend, and getting 
on board a vessel ready to sail for England, arrived in 
London, where he went first to 'Change Alley, and made 
his bargains there ; after which he carried the news to 
Lord Liverpool some hours before Captain Percy ar- 
rived from Brussels with the official dispatche s. 

Your obedient servant, J. Mn. 

Holbeach, Dec. 9, 1852. 

Haunted House at Willington. 
The attention of the writer having been called to the 
enquiries of a Correspondent in "Willis's Current 
Notes" for the past month, respecting the haunted 
house at Willington, with the Editor's permission he 
will briefly answer them. The house remains, and is 
occupied by the foreman of the mill and by a clerk, 
with their families. The noises, &c. have ceased for 
some years, (J. P. himself lived there six years before 
the annoyances commenced, and was afterwards a wit- 
ness of them for seven years, with occasional intermis- 
sion). As to illusion or imposture, there is testimony 
enough to establish facts wholly inconsistent with either 
supposition. J. Procter never saw William Howitt who 
derived his report from other parties cognizant of the 



circumstances, but trusted to his memory in transcrib- 
ing them, which has occasioned several errors; and the 
story of the old book is one, which the writer believes 
to be altogether a mistake of W. H.'s. Notwithstand- 
ing this his account is substantially true. Within a 
few years several cases similar to that at Willington 
have occured in various parts of England which have 
been some of them published in local newspapers, no 
reasonable solution of them has been afforded, except 
by allowing the intervention of " Spirits.*' In the 
" British Banner'* of the 3rd and 10th ultimo, a case 
of noises in a small and recently built house at Hull is 
circumstantially narrated, which attracted crowds of 
people, and which baffled the vigilance of the police all 
around the house and in every room assisted by a Com- 
mittee of " eight scientific gentlemen'' to discover. 

The writer desires to express his conviction that the 
day is not distant when such subjects will receive a 
more candid and philosophic examination than is now 
generally bestowed on them. j p ROrTM 

12th November, 1852. 
Camp Ville, North Shields. 

The Kino of Pamunkie.— I enclose you an accu- 
rate drawing two- 
thirds of the actual 
size of a silver 
plate or badge, 
which came into 
my possession some 
time since with a 
number of medals. 
It is but a trifling 
affair, but should 
you think it worthy 
a place in your in- 
teresting "Current 
Notes," perhaps 
some of your nu- 
merous readers 
may be able to 
throw some light 
as to the where- 
abouts of the do- 
minions of so au- 
gust a personage 
as •• Ye King of 
Pamunkie." From 
the engraving be- 
ing apparently of 
the time of Queen 
Anne, I have 
though it probable 
that it may have 
been worn by the 
President or Chair- 
man of one of the 
numerous coffee 
house clubs of that period. C. R. Taylor. 

2, Tavistock Street. Djgjtjzed by GoOQk 
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Rare Old Ballads. 
" A Prognostication upon W. Laud, late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, written a.d. 1641, which accordingly 
is come to pass.— Sold at the Black Bull in Cornlull, 
near the Royal Exchange." 

( With a curious sketch of Laud's body stretched on 
the scaffold^ and his bleeding head held vp by the 
executioner.) 

My little Lord, methinks 'tis strange 
That you should suffer such a change 

In such a little space : 
You that so proudly t'other day 
Did rule the King, and country sway, 

Must trudge to 'nother place. 
Remember now from whence you came, 
And that your grandsires of your name 

Were dressers of old cloth ; 
Go bid the dead men bring their shears, 
And dress your coat to save your ears, 

Or pawn your head for both. 
The wind shakes cedars that are tall, 
An haughty mind must have a fall, 

You are but low, I see ; 
And good it had been for you still, 
If both your body, mind, and will, 

In equal state should be. 
The King, by hearkening to your charms, 
Hugged our destruction in his arms, 

And gates to foes did ope ; 
Your staff would strike his sceptre down, 
Your mitre would o'ertop the crown, 

If you should be a pope. 
But you that did so firmly stand, 
To bring in popery to this land, 

Have missed your hellish aim ; 
Your saints fall down, your angels fly. 
Your crosses on yourself do lie, 

Your crafts will be your shame. 
We scorn that Popes with crazier staves, 
Mitres or keys, should make us slaves, 

And to their feet to bend : 
The Pope and his malicious crew, 
We hope to handle all like you, 

And bring them to an end. 
The silence clergy void of fear 
In your damnation will have share, 

And speak their mind at large : 
Your cheesecake cap and magpie gown, 
That made such strife in every town, 

Must now defray your charge. 
Within this six years six ears have 
Been cropt off worthy men and grave, 

For speaking what was true ; 
But if your subtle head and ears 
Can satisfy those six of their's, 

Expect but what's your due. 
Poor people that have felt your rod 
Yield Laud to the devil, praise to God, 

For freeing them from thrall : 
Your little "Grace," for want of grace, 
Must lose your patriarchal place, 

And have no grace at all. 



Your white lawn sleeves that were the wings 
Whereon you soared to lofty things, 

Must be your fins to swim ; 
TV archbishop's sea by Thames must go 
With him unto the Tower below, 
There to be rack't like him. 
Your oath cuts deep, your lies hurt sore, 
Your canons made Scots cannons roar, 

But now I hope you'll find 
That there are cannons in the Tower, 
Will quickly batter down your power, 

And sink your haughty mind. 
The Commonalty have made a vow, 
No oath, no canons to allow, 

No bishops' common prayer 5 
No lazy prelates that shall spend 
Such great revenues to no end 

But virtue to impaire. 
Dumb dogs that wallow in such store, 
That would suffice above a score 

Pastors of upright will. 
Now they'll make all the bishops teach, 
And you must in the pulpit preach, 

That stands on Tower Hill. 
When the young lads to you did come, 
You knew their meaning by the drum, 

You had better yielded then ; 
Your head and body then might have 
One death, one burial, and one grave 

By boys, but two by men. 
But you that by your judgments clear, 
Will make five quarters in a year, 
And hang them on the gates ; 
That head shall stand upon the bridge, 
When your's shall under traitors trudge, 

And smile on your missed fates. 
The little wren that soared so high, 
Thought on his wings away to fly, 

hike fnch f I know not whither ; 
But now the subtle whirlywind, 
Debauck, hath left the bird behind, 

You two must flock together. 
A bishop's head, a deputy's breast, 
A Finch's tongue, a wren from's nest, 

Will set the devil on foot ; 
He's like to have a dainty dish, 
At once both flesh, and fowl, and fish, 

And Duck and Lamb to boot. 
But this I say : though your lewd life 
Did fill both Church and State with strife, 

And trample on the crown ; 
Like a blessed martyr you will die 
For Church's good ; she riseth high 
When such as you fall down. 

G. Willis begs to thank his Correspondent for the 
trouble he has taken in transcribing the above rare 
Bullad, which the latter believes has not been re- 
printed since its first publication. O. W. takes the 
present opportunity of remarking that he ivill at all 
times feel grateful for the transmission of any curious 
MS. articles of a similar character. 

1 ingle 
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Arms of thb Isle or Man; or, the Three 
Seasons of the Ancients. 

As this subject is interesting I revert to it again : the 
word Autumn is nowhere to be found in the Bible, and 
the Jews evidently had only two seasons, Winter and 
Summer, the reign of the bad and the good principle : 
one commencing at the Autumnal Equinox ushered in by 
the Serpent, the other at the Vernal Equinox ushered in 
by the Lamb, " and Summer and Winter, and day and 
night shall not cease." (Genesis viii. 22.) " And I will 
smite the Winter house with the Summer house." 
(Amos iii. 15.) This last expression furnishes a key to 
the meaning ; the Good Principle destroys the works of 
the Bad, t. e. the Lamb destroys the works of the Ser- 
pent, "that old Serpent the Devil." As mankind ad- 
vanced in civilization, three Seasons were instituted, and 
then four. I shall now shew that there are several 
circumstances of an extraordinary nature in the Roman 
Catholic system, in reference to the third Season, which 
will go far to prove that their priesthood have corrupted 
the Gospels, and not content with the grand and beau- 
tiful religion of Jesus, have added to it the ancient 
mythos of the Sun. 

Hyde in his Commentaries on Ulugbeigh, states in 
the article on Cancer, that " prima stella (in Cancer) 
Arabibus vocatur Ma' laph, «. e. Preesepe. idem quod 
Grsec. ^arvtj, Vocatur item Al NettiTa.*' p. 35. 

*' Al Nethra est una ex mansionibus Lunse quss con- 
stat duabus stellis." p. 35. 

" Stellas quarta ac quinta Arabice audiunt Al Hima- 
rein i, e. Duo Asini, qui in dicto praesepi pascere 
videntur. Graecis, "Ovoi vel 'Oviaicoi Aselli." p. 36. 

Here then we have the important fact that in Cancer 
which is at the Summer Solstice there are two stars 
called the Asses, and by the Greeks called both Asses, 
and little Asses, together with two others called the 
Crib, or Manger. " in which they seem to feed." It 
follows from tne above that the Sun necessarily attains 
the summit of his glory, or in other words rides in 
triumph into his domicile on an Ass. It is known also 
that the Sun having arrived at that point (June 21) was 
said in ancient religions to have triumphed, or gained 
the victory, and after that to be in a state of repose 
before he began his downward career. It is known also 
there were two doors or gates of heaven, one in Cancer 
and the other in Capricorn. Let us now examine the 
circumstances related in the Gospels. They are these : 
" Two asses are at Bethphage on the Mount of Olives." 
(Matt, xxi.) 

" A Colt whereon never man sat is tied by the door 
without in a place where two ways met. 1 * (Mark xi.) 

There " is peace in Heaven and glory in the Highest." 
(Luke xix.) 

" They took branches of palm trees, and went forth 
to meet him." (John xii.) 

Why has Matthew two asses, and one of them a little 
ass ? I reply, because there are two stars called asses, 
and by the Greeks called also little asses. 

And why at Bethphage? Because Bethphage is a 
word signifying House of meeting, from iT3 house, and 



239 to meet ; and the two stars called Asses are at the 
Summer Solstice where two ways meet ; Bethphage may 
also mean Eating House, from FVD. house, and Qayw to 
eat, and may allude to the Crib, or Manger, the eating 
house of the asses, *' qui in dicto prsesepi pascere viden- 
tur.*' And why the Mount of Olives? Because the 
Sun having attained his utmost height was allegori- 
cally said to be on a mountain, and after that to be in 
a state of repose, or peace, of which the olive was the 
symbol. And why an ass on which no man ever sat ? 
Because it is the Zodiacal Ass on which no man ever 
sat, or ever will sit. And why is the ass tied to the door 
without in a place where two ways met ? I reply, be- 
cause the Zodiacal Ass is fixed or tied to Cancer on its 
shell outside, (t. e. without) and which was one of the 
doors of Heaven, and is at the Summer Solstice, which 
is the place where two ways met. And why peace in 
Heaven and glory in the Highest ? Because the Sun 
having attained the highest pitch of glory at the 
Summer Solstice, then goes into a state of repose ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ancients ; and consequently 
there is peace in heaven. And why do the multitude 
bring branches of palm trees ? Because the Sun hav- 
ing attained the height of his power, and gained the 
victory, the symbol of the Sun and of victory is pre- 
sented to him, viz. the palm. 

It follows from the above that the triumphal entry is 
an allegory upon the Sim at the Summer Solstice, and 
belongs equally to the Heathen and Christian religions. 
It is evident the time has arrived when a separation 
must be made between what constitutes the simple and 
beautiful religion of Jesus, and the mythos added to it 
in a subsequent age by the Catholic Priesthood. 

Diagram illustrating the three Seasons, and the con- 
test between the two principles of Light and Darkness. 
Triumphal entry. 
Summer Solstice. 
Place where the two wayt met. 



Introduc- 
tion of evil 
by the Ser- 
pent Wi li- 
ter. 




Spring. 
Redemption 
of evil by 
the Lamb. 



Birth in a (stable. 
Winter Solstice. 



Holbeach, Dec. 10, 1852. 



F. Snaith, M.D. 



The controversy respecting the " Arms of the Isle of 
Man" having already occupied considerable space f the 
publisher respectfully intimates that he cannot admit 
any more articles on the subject. 
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Arms of the Isle of Man. 

Your Correspondent Dr. Snaith says, " there is nei- 
ther difficulty nor mystery" in this subject, yet I hope 
I may be allowed to say that his dissertation has, in my 
opinion, only made it darker ; and I beg to submit to 
your readers my own more lucid and veracious account 
of the matter. It is well known that the Isle of Man 
was formerly rather a dependency than an integral part 
of the British Empire, and being governed by its own 
laws, and enjoying peculiar privileges, was long, and 
perhaps is now, resorted to as an asylum by fugitive 
debtors, who were vulgarly said to have given their cre- 
ditors leg bail. Now this, I think, will explain the arms 
in question, for the three legs represent the refugees who 
fled to the island from the three neighbouring king- 
doms, and the spurs upon the heels are emblematical 
of the speed with which they fled from their creditors. 

I am aware, Sir, that this explanation will not satisfy 
all your readers, but I cannot believe that any who 
approve the Doctor's inferential and take-for granted 
style will object to it. Caleb Greenspscs. 

December 11th, 1852. 

To F. Snaith, M.D. 

Sir,— A tripod was, primarily, a sacred symbol of the 
Trinunity ; secondly, " it expressed some priesthood or 
sacerdotal dignity." Spanheim. "A seat or stool whereon 
the priests and sybils were placed to render oracles* 
Lend. Encyc. which expresses exactly the Chinese ting, 
a tripod. See two of the very ancient figures in Hager's 
Chin, symbols and hieroglyphs, p. xxxvi. In the last 
the real nature and use of the seat is beautifully de- 
scribed,, viz. the mouth or speech between two props or 
serpents: these serpents can only mean the good and 
the had spirit. The tripod never did and never could 
refer to three seasons of the year. 

In describing the number of seasons, you have omitted 
the one season and the five seasons, and have fixed 
upon the three seasons merely to make the tripod re- 
present Spring, Summer, and Winter ! But here again 
the Chinese, Sanscrit, Egyptian, and other languages 
are against you. Spring is thus described ; " the be- 
ginning of Summer, presenting the sun." See Oriental 
Zodiac. Autumn is thus described: "the departing 
of Summer, gathering in the fruits of the earth,'* &c. 

With regard to your diagram, I have merely to say 
that you would have done better to have taken for your 
model the Oriental Zodiac, of which Sir William Jones 
says in the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. p. 289, that it 
" was probably invented by the first progenitors of the 
Hindu race before the dispersion," and " three of the 
figures I firmly believe, from internal and external evi- 
dence, to be more than three thousand years old," 
p. 305. To which I beg to add that more than three 
must have been as old as the time when astronomy was 
first studied. Sat est 

I had almost forgotten the advertisement, " wanted a 
person of erudition, &c." Tollite cachinnum. There 
are two deities of the name of Serapis ; the first is the 
symbol of Spring, and the second of Autumn, and may 



actually be identified with Autumn. " Tstov oi ptv Aca 
to potiov ex*tv tv rn KtfaXn." Suidas. He may be 
supposed to be the gatherer in of the fruits of the 
earth, the collector of the autumnal harvest. But the 
poet Thomson in his description of Autumn will not per- 
haps be excelled in the present day. 

Mr. S. must not suppose that I can spend more of my 
time in replying to sucn flimsy criticisms. 

Southwick near Oundle, Yours truly, 

December 3rd, 1852. T. R. Brown. 

Arms of the Isle of Man. 

Your learned Correspondent, the Rev. T. R. Brown, 
has called the attention of your readers to the Arms of 
the Isle of Man, and has pointed out the curious fact of 
the existence of figures nearly resembling those arms, 
one on an ancient Sicilian coin, and another in an en- 
graving in "Gesenii Monumenta Phoenicia.'* The 
trifling difference between the figures is that whereas 
the Mona device has simply three legs joined together, 
with spurs at the heels, and the motto, or legend, " Quo- 
cunque jeceris stabit" (as may be seen in the coins of 
the island, one of which I have before me, of the year 
1786), the figure in Gesenius has a human face in the 
centre, and that on the Sicilian coin has, in the same 
place, a blank shield, and something like a spike of 
Egyptian wheat, or of maize, between the legs. It 
would be historically interesting, and would gratify a 
rational curiosity, if this resemblance should lead to the 
discovery that commercial, or any other kind of inter- 
course had in ancient times existed between the shores 
of the Mediterranean and this little British island, of 
which at present there appears no other trace. In the 
mean time, it is impossible not to pity the weakness and 
blindness of another of your correspondents, F. Snaith, 
M.D. of Holbeach, who has found in this subject occa- 
sion, hy the help of scraps of second-hand learning, 
raked together out of the rubbish of French sophistry, 
to insinuate opinions antagonistic to the sacred truths 
of Christianity, and, by mixing them up with heathen 
fables, to endeavour to make them appear equally worth- 
less. By his " Ipse Dixit," he has converted the three 
spurs at the heels of the device, and the face in the 
figure in Gesenius, into four suns, which seem, by their 
excess of light, to have blinded the doctor, or so dazzled 
his eyes, that he can see nothing clearly. In that pro- 
phetic and most sublime description of the last judgment, 
given by our Saviour in the 25th chapter of St. Mat- 
thew, he can see only a fabulous allegory ; and he is of 
opinion that if a history of Serapis, the Egyptian Pluto, 
or god of darkness, whom he identifies with Autumn, or 
the season which declines into dark winter, " were writ- 
ten by a person of erudition, it would be found so inter- 
woven with the doctrines of Christianity, as would fill 
the public mind with astonishment;" that is to say, 
Christianity would be found to be a compound of dark- 
ness and fable, as absurd as the idolatrous superstitions 
of ancient Egypt. Truly,"light hascome into the world," 
but there are men who "love darkness rather than light." 

Bleak House, Dec. 10, 1852. Jarndtce. 
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Sir William Seoar, Garter. 

In answer to " Heraldicus," in your November num- 
ber, I send the following, which is from Mark Noble's 
History of the College of Arms : — 

"His Majesty conferred the title of Knighthood upon 
him (Sir W. S.), Nov. 5, 1616. In the following month, 
incurring the royal displeasure, he was imprisoned. He had 
imprudently given a man the royal arms of Arragon with a 
canton of Brabant, or at least confirmed them, for the small 
sum of twenty-two shillings. This man was sent by Brook, 
or Brooksworth, York Herald, the most vicious and aban- 
doned character that ever disgraced any society. The man 
who sued and obtained the grant or confirmation was Bran- 
don, the public executioner. York, finding his diabolical 
scheme succeed so far, shewed the grant to the King, who 
was highly exasperated. But at length the iniquitous busi- 
ness being unravelled, Garter was restored to freedom and 
favour." 

Camden, Clarenceux, a contemporary, thus speaks of 
this scandalous business : — 

"Dec. 17, 1616. William Segar, King at Arms, was 
accused of giving the arms of Arragon, with a canton of the 
arms of Brabant, to George Brandon, the hangman of Lon- 
den. This gave great displeasure to die King, but the mat- 
ter was detected, that it was done by the infamous malice of 
Ralp Brookesworth. The Herald, who was an hired emis- 
sary, drew the arms not dissimilar to those of Arragon, with 
a canton of those of Brabant, and abused the easy credulity 
of Garter, who, for twenty-two shillings, obtained a con- 
firmation of them, and which he took care to shew to the 
King. Dec. 30th, Garter, York, and other Heralds were 
called before the delegates for the Earl Marshal ; but the 
King, as an example of justice to York for his malicious 
subornation, and to Garter for his easy belief and ignorance, 
and for displaying the arms for so small a sum of money, 
was desirous to punish them ; they were therefore both de- 
livered into the custody of the Marshalsea. Jan. 1, 1617, 
a petition was presented to the King in the name of Garter, 
with the testimony of the Heralds in his favour. His 
honesty, integrity and good carriage were so strongly urged 
to his Majesty by the members of the College, that he was 
set at liberty, and in the most honorable manner restored to 
all the privileges of his situation." 

In Dallaway*s Heraldry, under the head of " Ralph 
Brooke, or Brookesworth,* 7 1 find a note containing the 
following information, from which it appears that before 
Camden's admission, Brooke's spleen was principally 
directed against Sir William Segar ; of which Bishop 
Gibson relates the following circumstances : — 

" After he (Camden) became a member of the College, 
he discharged bis office with great integrity, and maintained 
an amicable correspondence with all his brethren. How 
far his adversary had a claim to this character, let the fol- 
lowing instance witness. Upon a private pique against one 
of the College, he contrived such a malicious piece of revenge 
as is not commonly heard of. He employed a person to 
carry a coat of arms to him ready drawn, who was to pre- 
tend that it belonged to one Gregory Brandon (a gentleman 
who bad formerly lived in London, but was then in Spain), 
and to desire he would set his hand to it. The man does 



his errand, and that there may be no time for consideration, 
pretends that the vessel that wps ready to carry it, was just 
ready to Bail. He, not in the least suspecting any design, 
without more ado receives bis fee, and puts the seal of the 
office, with his own name, to the paper. Presently Brooks 
carries it to Thomas Earl of Arundel (then one of the Com- 
missioners for the office of Earl Marshal), and assured him 
that these were the arms of the kingdom of Arragon, with 
a canton of Brabant ; and that Brandon, to whom he had 
granted them, was a mean inconsiderable man. The Earl 
acquainted the King with the whole matter, and his Majesty 
resolved that the person who had set to the seal should be 
turned out of his place, and upon a hearing in the Star 
Chamber, be severely fined for his affront to the Crown of 
Spain ; but at the intercession of the Earl of Pembroke, his 
Majesty grew more calm, and was prevailed with to refer it 
to the Commissioners. When they came to a hearing, the 
gentleman who had been thus imposed on, submitted him- 
self entirely to the mercy of the Court ; but withal desired 
their Lordships to consider, that it was a mere oversight, and 
that it was the importunity of the messenger that led him, 
contrary to his usual method, to pass it without delibera- 
tion. Brooke, on the other hand, declared openly in court, 
that it was from beginning to end a contrivance of his own 
to gain an opportunity of convincing their Lordships of the 
sordidness of the other, who for the sake of a fee would be 
guilty of so gross a knavery. They were amazed at the 
confidence of the man ; and when his Majesty heard the 
circumstances of the case, he ordered both to be committed 
to prison j one for treachery, and the other for negligence." 

Broctuna. 
Bury, Lancashire, November, 1852. 

The Tuckers op Lamerton in the Co. op Devon. 
Sir,— -Can any of your readers oblige me with any 
information relative to this family, and more particu- 
larly of Stephen Tucker of Lamerton, to whom Henry 
VIII. gave permission by deed to sit covered in the 
Rx>yal presence, " or elsewhere at his libertie,** and 
where the original document is ? They were, I believe, 
connected with the Tuckers, or Tookers of Exeter, of 
which family Robt. Tooker was mayor of the city in 
1538, and whose grandson, Wm. Tooker, was the cele- 
brated Dean of Lichfield. The last representative of 
this branch in Exeter was, I believe, Mr. Wm. Tucker, 
a banker, who has been some time dead. 

Friar Tuck. 

Sir,— Can you furnish me with any particulars of 
Richard Smith, a noted bibliomaniac of the seventeenth 
century, and of whom there is a very rare and fine en- 
graving by W. Sherwin. The auction catalogue of his 
library contains some curious articles— volumes printed 
by Caxton, and rare books, " the very insertion of which," 
says Dibdin, " in a bookseller's catalogue, would pro- 
bably now make a hundred bibliomaniacs start from 
their homes by starlight, in order to come in for the 
first pickings.** Yours, &c. 

Rusticus. 
Ley burn, near Bedale, Yorkshire. 

November 27, 1852. s-^ 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES. 



Superstitions of Cockney-land. 

Just now when there is such a lamentable calm in 
the archaeological world, when all the brasses have been 
rubbed, all the walls scraped, and all our counties ran- 
sacked for choice bits of folk-lore to supply the columns 
of your own and contemporary periodicals; I have 
thought that it would not be unacceptable if I were to 
send you a few old-world fragments, from a new source, 
culled not among the quiet nooks of some remote pro* 
vince but gleaned among the range of highways and 
byeways which intersect the heart of noisy, bustling, 
go-a-head Cockaigne! No sneers, Mr. Reader,— that 
pains-taking wight— Pegge, did not consider it beneath 
his dignity to collect the lingual vagaries of the Lon- 
doner, and why should I think it beneath mine to chro- 
nicle his mental ones ? Traces of the genuine Cockney 
race— quiet slow-going folk who smoke very long pipes, 
and tell very long stories of the riots in the glorious 
days 

"When George the great was king," 
though now, alas ! well nigh extinct, are still to be 
met with in divers places within the reach of Bow bells, 
— the old wards between Barbican and Aldgate to wit, 
and the quaint old portions of Rotherhithe, still known 
among the aborigines by its ancient Saxon name of Redriff. 
Many curious old customs and superstitions long since 
fled from politer neighbourhoods still linger among these 
people. In these localities the horse-shoe still asserts 
its anti-magical properties, and here it is that the cun- 
ning woman finds her victims. Your true cockney 
always belongs to the genus gullible,— in Pepys* time 
he patronized Palmistry and paid a carolus to have his 
nativity cast; now a-days he sends twelve postage 
stamps to the Original Mesmeric Phenomenon, and 
swallows Elixir life Pills by the gross. Here are a 
few of the more curious Metropolitan jnrejufjes which 
are not to be found in Brand or the other collectors : 

A pigeon settling upon a house is believed to be a 
sign of death to some of the inmates. — By a curious 
passage in the Vasanta-Rajasha-Koona it appears that 
this is also an article of Hindoo belief. 

live as long as you will there is one thing you will 
never see, and that is a dog following a Jew. 

To meet a clergyman first thing in the morning is 
deemed very bad luck. From personal observation I am 
inclined to say the same thing of the tax-man. 

It is a most preposterous thing to eat pig's marrow ; 
everybody knows that it drives people mad. There is a 
curious Welsh proverb in Howell's collection, which 
alleges the same thing. 

Sir Kenelm Digby*s doctrine of sympathy finds favour 
in London. It is currently believed (though not, I 
opine, in the latitude of Holywell Street) that a dead 
person's clothes decay as fast as his body decomposes. 

Mr. CalcrafVs Old Bailey manipulations have a very 
sensible influence upon the elements. Just before the 
execution of the Mannings an ancient dame averred to 
me that we should have no change in the weather till 
after " them willans was worked off." 

Incipient cockneys under twelve months must never 



have their nails cut ; if they should, ten to one but they 
turn out most arrant thieves. 

The Christmas observances of Cockaigne are now, 
alas ! well nigh forgotten, and with the exception of the 
Waits and some of the old customs at the guild-meetings 
of the smaller companies, scarcely anything remains to 
remind us of them. A few dim shadows, however, still 
linger. Many of your country readers may not be 
aware that it is still customary for the London chandlers 
to present their customers with small coloured yule- 
candles to be burnt on Christmas Eve. These candles 
are not unlike the tapers we see burning before street 
images of the Virgin in continental cities, and probably 
had a similar origin. The yule-log is also very gene- 
ral. The genuine cockney cannot reconcile the idea of 
Christmas with a coal fire. Among the old standards 
it is taken from the fire when only half burnt, and care- 
fully preserved in the cellar or some other safe place, 
there being a belief that its possession is a sovereign 
preservative against fire ! I once knew a man who con- 
sidered a log of this character as safe as a Sun fire po- 
licy. He used to keep a regular series of them under 
his sideboard, and when any one was inclined to be he- 
retical he would point to them triumphantly, — " Them's 
the logs for five year — my house is still standing ;" and 
an inference so obvious and logical it was of course im- 
possible to withstand. 

With many thanks, Mr. Willis, for the able manner 
in which you cater for our monthly " banquette of plea- 
sant delites," and greeting both yourself and your read- 
ers with that hearty old English salutation, 
3 tnerrie Ci)ri6tma*de anti a fjappie fiefoe $eare, 
Your obedient servant, 

J. Dryasdust, Junior. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. Willis begs to express his acknowledgments for the 
numerous interesting communications which have been for- 
warded to him, and will feel obliged by the receipt of any 
original articles on subjects, either of a literary or an anti* 
quarian nature. Woodcuts, illustrative of subjects requir- 
ing them, will be executed at his expense. 

All communications intended for insertion in the " Cur- 
rent Notet," must be accompanied by the Writer's real 
name and address, which are merely required as a guarantee 
of his good faith, and not for publication, except at his 
desire. 

litwanj irai Irantifit (Dbttttarij. 

Bayley (F. W. N.) Miscellaneous Writer, Birmingham. 

Empson, William. (Professor of Civil Law at the East 
India College, Haileybury ; Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review). Haileybury. 10th December. Aged 63. 

Gallardo, D. Bartolomeo. Author of Diccionario 
Critico-Burlesco. Alcoy, Valencia, returning from 
the Baths. About September. 

Lee, Samuel. Late Regius Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Barley Rectory, Herts. Dec. 16. 

McDiabmid, John. More than 30 years Editor and Pro- 
prietor of the Dumfriet Courier. Lately. 

Coogle 
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Butts, Vice- Chancellor, suicide, 50. 
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Andre, Major, 81, 89. 
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Digby Epitaph, -3. 


Angelo, Michael? 78. 
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Anglo-Norman Minstrel's Christmas 


Carpets, when introduced ? 81. 


Dinner Table Etiquette, 27. 


Song, 93, 


Carthagena? 91. 


Dodd, the Comedian, 98. 


Antinous, see Apollo, 95, 100. 


Catesby Family, 8. 


Dodsley's Pall Mall? 83. 


Antiquary characterised, 94. 


Cavalier ballads, 71. 


Dodo ? 82 ; reply, 88. 


Apollo, or Antinous Statue, 95, 100. 


Cartons, price of, 1682, 14. 
Chained-books, 82, 92, 94. 


Dorchester, Notices, 35, 88. 


Archery in Scotland, 20. 


Dreams? 31. 


Arius the Heretic T 30. 


Charles the First, 39. His execution, 


Dunton's autobiography, 17, 95. 


Arrest of Parliamentary Members, 5. 


67,68. Beard and Hair described, 


Durer, Albert ? 23. 


Arscott of Tetoott, 97. 


67, 75, 


Eagle's Wing ? 76 ; replies, 91, 99. 


Aula Robin Gray? 31 ; replies, 37, 69, 


Charles the Second, letter, 1650, 75. 


Early study, 71. 


64. 


Triumphs on his restoration, 7. " An 


Edward the Confessor, 81. 


Autographs, 84. 


ugly fellow," 70. 


Edwin '8 Jests, 57. 


Ava, Site of Scripture, 91. 


Charter-House, 73, 97. 


Egyptian Excavations, 91 . Royal Car- 


Avouries? 29; reply, 38. 


Chatelain, 78. 


touche? 23 ; reply, 31. 


Bannatyne Club Books, 76. 


Cheere, the sculptor, 43. 


Q. Eleanor ballad, 36. 


Banqueting-House, Whitehall, burned. 


Chevy Chase ballad? 27 ; reply, 48. 


Election bribery, 30, 48. 


35 ; rebuilt, 36. 


Christening spoons ? 30. 


English Mercurie? 72. 


Barnabas-day? 83; reply, 91. 


Cibber,Theoph., debut, 57. 


Englishman, a periodical, 58. 


Barnes, or Berners ? 23. 


Circulating libraries? 66. 


Enigma, 12 ; answered, 23. 


Battersea parochial burial ? 48. 


Clavell, the highwayman, 15. 


•Epworth Church Tablets, 61 . 


Baxter, Richard? 31 ; reply, 76. 


Claypole marriage, 26. 


Evangelist Spoons ? 72; replies, 81. 


Becket, Thomas a, 3. 


Coined Words, 6. 


Facetise, 54. 


Beer Cobbler, 78. 


Colebrooke's Memoirs? 22. 


Featherstonehaugh ballad, 4. 


Beggar's Petition? 79; replies, 90. 


Commons' House library, 70. 


Felton*8 alliances, 4. 


Bell-ringing customs, 88. 


Complaint of a Lover, 82. 


Finger language? 29. 


Belzoni, anecdotes, 94. 


Cookery Books, 7. 


Finsbury jail, 85. 


Bentley, Nath., alias Dirty Dick ? 37 ; 


Copyright in France, 75 ; United 


Fitzwilliam Museum, 92. 


replies, 48, # 65, 72, 80. 


States, 92. 


Flogging in the army, 16. 


*Bermondsey Priory Seals, 45. 


Coronation by a Pope, 6. 


Fox's * long range' kick, 57 ; verses 


Betbain, Sir William, 91. 


Coryate, Acrostic on, 63. 


■ on Gibbon's History, 63. 


Beth-Gelert ? 81f; replies, 90. 


Council of Five Hundred, 91 . 


Fuller, Cheat Master General, 4, 9. 


Blackguard, 23/ 


Cosway Stakes, 34. 


Galonos Manuscripts, 79. 


Black Jack song, 35. 


Cromwell Letter, 1649, 85. Coins and 


Gallini? 28; replies* 57, 62, 


Boiling to death? 32 ; reply, 38. 


Medallet ? 3 ; reply, 69. 


Games, Early English ? 22 ; replies, 


Bold and spirited, 83. 


Cromwell, Joan, 25. 
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Bolingbroke's wife, 55. 


Crystal Palace ? 92 ; reply, 94. 


Garrick, as Ranger, 57. 


Bonaparte, Elisef 30. 


Cumberland, William Duke of, 43. 


Gazette ? 71 ; replies, 79, 92. 


Bradshaw's birth-place? 8; reply, »13. 


Curll, Edmund ? 22. 


Genius, lines on, 83. 


Bristol Journal, 72. 


Dall»uB? 40; reply, 99. 


Gent, Tho., autobiography, 1 ; books 


British Galleries of Art ? 80 ; replies, 


Dancing the hog, 34. 


printed by him, 2, 24. 


66, 84. 


Dawson, Nanoy ? 72. 


Ghosts laid in Red Sea ? 23. 


British Museum Library, 82. 


Decimal Coinage 75. 


Gill, Alexander, 4. 


Bull, Edmund? 32 ; reply, 46. 


Deer-stealing, 100 


Glassworks', Sussex, 87. 


Burgess, a player, 77. 


De Foe, Daniel? 31 ; reply, 36. 


Glassmaking, 47, 76, 87, 98. 
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GodaComitissa? 46; reply, 69. 
Goring's, Lady, water, 7. 
Gossip's bridle, 84. 

Grammatical inflections, 55, 50. 

Greenhill's punning epitaph, 48. 

Had you a Cousin, Tom ? 1 2 ; reply, 24. 

Hand-book? 82; reply, 86. 

Hark ! the herald Angels sing? 95* 

Hasted the historian's petition, 27* 

Henry, Prinoe, poisoned, 50. 

Herbert family notices, 6. 

Hermits and Anchorites, 76. 

Hobbee' Portrait, 87. 

Holland family oven, 58. 
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•Howard, Henry, letter, 74. 

Huguenots? 66. 
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Humboldt and Wellington, 70. 

Hydropathy, 63. 
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•Mediaeval Seals, 44. 

•Merton Priory Seals, 44. 

Miller '8 Jests? 30 ; reply. 72. 

Milton the poef s wife, 92. 

Mingotti the singer, 42. 
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Mobility? 6. 
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Pidlar and his dog, 34. 
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Propitiating a Victory, 72. 

Prynne on Stage-plays? 24. 

Punch-bowl inscription, 55. 

Putchesia? 89; reply, 93. 

Queen's Delight, 7. 

Question answered, 93. 

Rainy day forethought, 70. 

Raleigh's execution, 35 ; burial place ? 
1 1 ; reply, 77. 

Robin Goodfellow,. 99. 

Rococo? 27 ; replies, 38, 48. 

Rosetta stone explained, 5. 

Royal autographs ? 70 ; reply, 80. 

Royalty unsteady, 70. 

Ruby ooloured glass? 87; reply, 87. 

Rule Britannia? 90; reply, 99; 
adopted by Jacobites 1745, 46. 

Russell's, Lord William, execution, 71. 

Sacrilege, 14. 

Scold ducking, 34. 

Scottish Song bibliography? 22. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 4, 20, 76. 



Scribe, dramatist, 83. 

Sentimental Magazine Medallets, 69. 

Shadoof, 30. 

Shakespeare, name orthography, 16. 

Shakespeare's Puck, 99. 

Shakespeare, Elegiac verses on, 79. 

Shakespearean emendations! 6, 79, 92, 

100. 
Sherry cobbler, 78. 
Shove groat ? 28 ; replies, «46, 52. 
Shuter at Bartholomew Ffeir, 57. 
Simon's Competition Crown, 3, 15, 22. 
Smith, Secondary Richard? 14. 
Spanish veneration for the dead, 70. 
Spence's birth-place ? 18 ; reply, 22. 
•Spurs of olden days, 21. 
Star Chamber prosecutions, 4. 
Statutes of England, 92. 
Stonehenge excavation ? 89. 
Strafford's execution, 64. 
Strawberry Hill press, 78. 
Sullivan the whisperer, 53. 
Surrey Traditions, 33. 
Surtees, Richard, 4. 
•Swift's birthplace, 39. 
Taylor, George Watson ? 58. 
Temple dial motto, 96. 
Tempore Mutantur? 24; reply, 31, 
Three black puddings, 98. 
Tilly of Pentilly ? 50 ; replies, 69, 77. 
Town armorial insignia? 90 ; reply, 95. 
Trelawny ballad? 68; reply, 78. 
Three halfpenny beer, 3. 
Trihapennina, 3. 
Troubadour bishop, 49. 
Truster's autobiography, 41. 
Tucker family ? 5. 
Turkish alliance, 80. 
Tutchin, 11. 

VnnOs? 69; reply, 84. 
•Vas Panormitanum, 82. 

Waldegrave, Lady Maria, 43. 

Ward, John? 80. 

Webb's, Mrs. board and lodging, 58. 

Wedding ring poesy, 36. 

Weston's Three shillings, 58. 

White, Gilb. portrait ? 11. 

Whitehall Palace, 35, 36. 

Whiten' d Hair, verses, 83. 

Whiteway's diary, 36. 

•Wbittington's House, 53 ; club notice, 
84. 

Wide wide World, 6. 

Wild's execution, 1. 

Wilkes' notes on Pope, 54; North 
Briton, 59. 

Wits' Recreations, 54. 

Woffington's sister s husband, 43. 

Wohlgemuth? 6; replies, 22, *29. 

Woodward's picture sale, 32. 

Worms simply acorns, 79. 

Wrath and Cabbage? 6 ; reply, 12. 

Wycherley s Maxims, 47. 

Xavier's Hymn, Pope's version ? 38. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book. "— Shaksperr. [January, 1853. 



Thomas Gent, Printer of York. 

Your correspondent, Eboraccnsis (Current Notes, 
Nov. p. .94) makes some enquiries relative to Thomas 
Gent. His name is well known to the collectors 
of^ English topography and of typographical curi- 
osities, as that of a printer who sometimes employed 
his press upon productions of his own, and who m his 
character of author produced numerous volumes which 
are far from being destitute of merit. To the col- 
lectors of portraits he Is known by a fine mezzotint© 
print after a painting by Nathan Drake. His autobio- 
graphy is sufficiently amusing. He was a native of Ire- 
land, and was born, it appears, in 1 691 . He was brought 
up as a printer, but ran away from his parents with a 
penny loaf and a few pence in his pocket, and after sun- 
dry adventures found his way to that El Dorado of run- 
away youths and apprentices — London. We must pass 
over the next portion of his career ; how he became 
initiated into all the mysteries of the fraternity, was 
duly " dubbed a cuz" in the chapel of the shop at Black- 
friars, or followed the more profitable calling of a 
" smouter" He seems to have been a hard-working 
man, fond of pushing business, industrious and cheerful. 
We one day meet him as a journeyman, tramping on 
the Great North Road, with a light heart and a guinea 
in his shoe lining ; next inditing ballads for the flying 
stationers, or when his master gets immured in the 
Fleet, " working under a mean shed adjoining the prison 
wall, when snow and rain have fallen alternately on the 
cases/* yet still keeping up his spirits with " the number 
of wide-mouthed stentorian hawkers, brisk trade and a 
glass of good ale." Some of his anecdotes are curious. 
On one occasion a clergyman was committed to the 
King's Bench for an action of scan. mag. and a reverend 
Bishop took up the pen to vindicate his reputation. Gent 
was engaged to print the sheets, but was not permitted 
to know his employer. When all was finished, the papers 
were packed up, and at night Gent and his master enter- 
ing a coach arc driven to Westminster. " Soon were we 
ushered into a spacious hall, where we sat near a large 
table covered with an ancient carpet of curious work, and 
whereon was soon laid a bottle of wine for our entertain- 
ment. In a little time we were visited by a grave gen- 
tleman in a black lay habit, who entertained us with one 
pleasant discourse or other. He bid us be secret, for, 
said he, * the imprisoned divine does not know who is his 
defender ; if he did, I know his temper ; in a sort of 
transport he would reveal it, and so I should be blamed 
for my good office.' • You need not fear me, sir,' said 
my master ; « and I, good sir,' added I, • you may be less 
afraid of, for I protest I do not know where I am, much 
less your person, nor heard where I should be driven, or 
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if I shall not be drove to Jerusalem before I get home 
again ; nay, I shall forget I ever did the job by to-mor- 
row, and consequently shall never answer any questions 
about it if demanded. Yet, sir, I shall secretly remem- 
ber your generosity, and drink to your health with this 
brimful glass.' Thereupon this set them both a laugh- 
ing, and truly I was got merrily tipsy— so merry that I 
hardly know how I was driven homewards." His un- 
known employer was the famous Atterbury, Bishop of 
Rochester. 

In 171 4-, Gent tells us there were "few printers in 
England except London ; none, I am sure, at Chester, 
Liverpool, Whitehaven, Preston, Manchester , Kendal 
and Leeds" 

In 1719, he witnessed the execution of Matthews, a 
printer, who was convicted of high treason for printing a 
work called, Vox Populi, Vox Dei. " I beheld him 
drawn on a sledge as I stood near St. Sepulchre's church ; 
his clothes were exceeding neat, the lining of his coat a 
rich Persian silk, and every other thing as befitted a 
gentleman. I was told he talked like a philosopher of 
death to some young ladies who came to take their fare- 
well, and suffered with a perfect resignation. He was 
the son of an eminent printer in Tower Ditch, and his 
body, through favour of the government, his corpse un- 
quartered, was laid in the church of St. Botolph near 
Aldersgate." One Vesey, a journeyman, who was prin- 
cipal evidence against him, did not long survive the 
youth; at his burial in an obscure part of Islington 
churchyard, many of the printer's devils formed a pro- 
cession, and with their ball stocks made such an uproar, 
" that the minister was much interrupted thereby in the 
burial service, and shameful indignities were committed 
at the grave." 

Gent relates some curious particulars of most of the 
individuals who crossed his path. November 3, 1725, 
he duly records the execution of Jonathan Wild, and 
says he had seen that noted thief-taker several times 
about the Old Bailey, " and particularly took notice of 
him when he rode triumphantly with pistols before the 
criminals he was conveying to the gallows." " I heard 
he was pelted by the populace to the place of execution.'* 
So those " fleaing rascals, the surgeons, stole his corpse 
from its grave in St. Pancras churchyard, in which 
sacred ground it seemed unfit he should be interred 
among many noble and pious personages." 

Amongst the common hack writers of the day was 
Richard Burridge, who sold written pamphlets for about 
half-a-crown each to the printers. He was author of a 
burlesque called the Dutch Catechism, and seems to have 
been a profligate wTetch, fond of uttering blasphemy and 
drinking Geneva. At last he was imprisoned, and with 
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another companion ordered to be pilloried without Temple 
Bar. Gent graphically describes the exaltation of this 
literary genius with his friend. " They had gotten skull 
caps made of printing balls stuffed with wool, which I 
was desired to carry to them ; but these proved but weak 
helmets to avoid the eggs and stones that were made to 
fly at them by the furious mob, who had almost knocked 
out one of Burridgc's eyes, who was thought the greatest 
villain of the two. But with the other he deeply marked 
the person whom he thought had hit such an unlucky 
blow ; so that when he came down he drew out his pen- 
knife, and I believe would have stabbed him to the heart, 
were it not for the interposition of the attending officers 
of justice." Afterwards he wrote a book called Relifjio 
Libertini, giving an account of his past life, humbly de- 
siring pardon of God and man, and professing that from 
an atheist he was become a convert." However, this 
worthy scribbler does not seem to have much amended, 
as Gent, recording his afterwards stealing a book from 
him, pathetically exclaims, 

" Abluis ifithiopem quid f rostra, ah ! desine ; noctis 
I lias t rare nigra nemo potest tenebras. 

In 1724, Gent set out by the stage coach to York, and 
arrived after four day J journey Here he married, set 
up in business on his own account, and published most 
of the books by which he is now remembered. His en- 
terprise and spirit soon created rivals. In the latter 
portion of his life, his affairs seemed on the decline, and 
though he continued to reside at his house in Petergate, 
opDosition had done its work, and Gent's press became 
in little request. Still he had friends who respected 
him, and who tried 

To smooth the harsh severities of age ; 

and at length this old veteran of the press, " the oldest 
master printer in the kingdom," died on the 19th of 
May, ITT 8, in the eighty-seventh year of his age, and 
was interred in the church of St. Michael le Belfrey. 

It would be impossible to give a complete catalogue 
of all the books produced by a man who was at once 
author, printer, and publisher. The following are the 
most important. 
Divine Entertainments, or Sighs and Groans of the Wounded 

Sottl, in verse, with woodcuts, 1724. 
Ancient and Modern History of the famous City of York, 

with plan and view of the City, 8vo. 1 730. 
Ancient and Modern History of the loyal town of Rippon, 

woodcuts, &c. 8vo. 1733. 
History of Kingston upon Hull, adorned with cuts, 1735. 
British Piety displayed in the Glorious Life of St. Wine- 

fred, 12mo. 1743. 
Compendious History of England and Rome, 2 vols. 12mo. 

1741. 
History of the Antient Militia in Yorkshire under King 

Venusius, 2 leaves, 1 760. 
The most delectable, scriptural, and pious history of the 

Great Eastern Window in St. Peter's Cathedral, York, 

woodcuts, 8vo. 1762. 
Divine Mercy and Justice displayed, set forth in unhappy 

birth, wicked life, and miserable end of Judas Iscariot, 

8vo. 1772. 



The Holy Life and Death of St Robert, Hermit of K n ares- 
bo rough, 12mo. 

Elegiac Pastoral on the death of the Earl of Carlisle, 12mo. 

The Pattern of Piety, or Tryals of Patience, being Spiritual 
Songs of the Life and Death of the once afflicted Job, 
12mo. Scarborough, 1734. 

Life of our blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, 12mo. 

Contingencies, &c. of this transitory life, set forth in a 
pathetic prologue, spoken at the tragedy of Jane Shore, 
8vo. 1761. 

Miscellanea Curiosa, or Entertainments for the Ingenious 
of both sexes, 8vo. 1734, 1735. 

The Circle squared by Thomas Baxter. 

Epistle to the Earl of Oxford on the usefulness of a supple- 
ment to Walton's Polyglott. 

Gent was also the author of Teague's Ramble, a satire 
on the booksellers, and wrote accounts of trials at As- 
sizes, besides translating into verse Dering's Reliquiee 
Eboracenses. He also printed songs for the Summer's 
Entertainment, Book of Emblems, Preparation for Death, 
Bishop of Rochester's Effigy, Ode to King George, two 
editions of Erasmus, a translation of Oppian's Cyne- 
geticks, Clarke's Justin, and a Newspaper. 



Lucky and Unlucky Days. — I wish some of your 
correspondents would give me any information about 
J. Gibbon, the author of a whimsical piece called " Day 
Fatality, or some observations of Days lucky and un- 
lucky," folio, 1679, and which was " reprinted in 
Aubrey's still more whimsical miscellany, with additions 
by himself."— See Harl. Misc. The present age seems 
more given to scepticism than credulity. We pride 
ourselves on being wiser than our old fashioned grand- 
fathers, and no longer fee the astrologer to have our 
nativity cast, or cross the "cunning man's'* hand with 
silver to hear our fortune told. We have lost all faith 
in ghosts, and are no longer disturbed by the vagaries 
of fairies, or the machinations of witches ; we have 
wiped all the red letter days out of the Almanack, and 
keep no holidays but those at the Bank. We are too 
busy to be superstitious, and think the luckiest day is 
when we make a good bargain ; the unluckiest, when 
prices are down in the market, or a troublesome bill 
falls due too soon. Do you remember Boz's story of 
the gentleman travelling by coach, and his remarkable 
coincidences. Let us see if, in the book I have quoted, 
I cannot find a few historical facts, equally as remarkable 
for the amusement of your readers. 

The third of September was a remarkable day to the 
English • Attila,' Oliver Cromwell. In 1650 he obtained 
a memorable victory at Dunbar on that day ; another at 
Worcester, 1651, and on that day he died 1658. 

Thursday was a fatal day to Henry VIII. and also to 
his posterity. He died on 'Thursday ^ January 28. King 
Edward VI. on Thursday, July 6. Queen Mary on 
Thursday, November 1 7- Queen Elizabeth on Thursday, 
March 24. 

Elizabeth, the wife of Henry VII. was born and died 
on the 11th of February. 
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Of Sir Kenelm Digby we are told in his Epitaph, com- 
posed by Farrar : 

44 Born on the day he died the 1 1th of June, 
On which he bravely fought at Scande roon, 
'Ti« rare that one and self same day should be 
His day of birth, of death, of victory." 

Tuesday was a most eventful day with Thomas a 
Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury. Upon Tuesday the 
Peers sat against him at Northampton, on Tuesday he 
was banished, on Tuesday received at Pontiniac a fore- 
warning of his fate, on Tuesday returned from exile, on 
Tuesday was murdered before the altar at Canterbury, 
and on Tuesday was canonized. 

Saturday was a lucky day to Henry VII. Upon that 
day he achieved the victory over Richard III., on that 
day he entered the city ; and he himself always acknow- 
ledged lie had experienced it fortunate. See his life by 
Bacon. 

Wednesday is said to have been the fortunate day of 
Pope Sixtus V. On Wednesday he was born, on that 
day was made monk, on the same day was made General 
of his Order, on that day also was successively created 
Cardinal, elected Pope, and also inaugurated. 

There is an old proverb that 

44 When Easter falls on our Lady's lap, 
Then let England beware a rap." 

Easter fell on March 25, the day alluded to, in 1459, 
when King Henry VI. was deposed and murdered ; in 
1638, when the Scottish troubles began, on which en- 
sued the Great Rebellion in 1648-9, when Charles the 
first was beheaded. 

Our author adds, that it will not happen again till the 
year 1991, so I fear we shall have no opportunity of 
testing the correctness of this wonderful prophecy. 

Aubrey remarks that on May 29 King Charles II. 
was born and restored to the throne; that Raphael 
d'Urbino, the famous painter, was born and died on Good 
Friday, and that Charles V. was born, crowned Emperor, 
and won the battle of Pavia on the 24th of February. 

And so as Edmund moralises in King Lear — " This 
is the excellent foppery of the world ! that when we are 
sick in fortune (often the surfeit of our own behaviour), 
we make guilty of our disasters, the sun, the moon, and 
stars: as if we were villains on necessity; fools by 
heavenly compulsion, knaves, thieves, and treachers by 
spherical predominance, drunkards, liars, by an enforced 
obedience of planetary influence, and all that we are evil 
in, by a divine thrusting on !" 

A Bookworm. 

British Museum. 

Trihapennina— (Three-halfpenny beer)— Brudus, 
a Lusitanian physician, in his treatise De ratione 
victus in febribus, as quoted by M. Schookius, De 
Cervi.no, Groningae, 1660, cap. 37, p. 347, says •« Potus, 
quo Angli utuntur, multiplex est; nempe vehemens, 
medius, et imbecillio^, ,, he then proceeds to describe 
the different kinds of beer, viz. " Simplex cervisia.— 
Potens cervisia, quam dupliccm, vulgo vocant.— Media, | 



qu® Trihapennina vulgo dicitur.— Prssterea, alius cere- 
alis potus, quern Alam voeant, apud Anglos in usu est/' 

Is the Cervisia duplex the original double X ? 

A malt liquor in use in Dublin is designated "Three- 
penny," t. e. three pence a quart. A. S. 

Coins or Cromwell, &c— Being a collector of coins, 
medals, &c. I have in my possession, at present, a shil- 
ling with the bust of Oliver Cromwell ; inscription 
olivar. d. o. rp. ano. sco. HiB. pro. Reverse, pax. 
QViERiTVR bello; date 1658. I have also a small 
copper coin, which I take from its size, to be a farthing, 
the bust the same as the shilling; reverse, Oliver 
Cromwell, 1658. I have also two Roman medals in 
bronze, one has the bust of Sixtus V., with the inscrip- 
tion pont. max after the name below the bust, the 
letters an. v. Reverse, a bridge, pons felix; date 
an. dom. mdlxxxix. The other has the bust of Gre- 
gory XII.; inscription, grkgoriys xii. pont. max. 
Reverse, two keys crossed ; inscription, vi haec cus- 
todias, no date. Perhaps some of your antiquarian 
Correspondents could inform me if the above Coins and 
medals are rare, and if so what might be their value. 

A Collector or Coins and Medals. 

Glaphougb St, Monaghan, 31st December, 1852. 

Irish Copper Tokens.— Can any of your readers 
enlighten me as to the meaning of a copper coin in my 
collection of the size of a shilling, which has on one side, 
the figure of King David playing on a harp, over which 
is a crown, the whole surrounded by the words ** Floreat 
Rex ;*' on the reverse is a Bishop, habited and mitred, 
right hand extended, and in the left holding his crozier, 
to the right in the back ground is a church, and to the 
left, what I believe to be birds, reptiles and beasts, but 
it is much defaced and has unfortunately a hole pierced 
in it. Surrounding this side of the coin are the words 
" Qviescat Plebs." From the source from which I ob- 
tained it, I believe it came from Ireland. I enclose it 
for you to engrave if you should think it of sufficient 
interest ; no date appears on the coin. 




January 6th, 1S53. 



S. J. T. 



Simon the Medallist. — In Granger's Biographical 
History there is a note stating that at Mr. West's sale, 
the crown-piece executed by Simon, the famous medal- 
list during the Protectorate, sold for £68. Is not this 
erroneous? From a MS. note inserted in the British 
Museum copy of Granger's work, it appears that the 
whole set, consisting of the crown, half crown, shilling, 
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and proof sixpence, exquisitely cut as they were, only 
produced £5. 7s 6rf. 

An old Coin-hunter. 



Star Chamber Prosecutions.— Among the Birch 
MSS. in the British Museum, is the transcript of a 
letter dated 1628, which states that Alexander Gill, 
Batchelor of Divinity, Oxford, and Usher in Paul's 
School, under his own father, was censured in the Star 
Chamber for saying in Trinity College cellar at Oxford, 
that the King was fitter to stand in a Chcapside shop 
with an apron before him, and say, 4 What lack ye ?' 
than to govern a kingdom. 2nd. That the Duke of 
Buckingham (who had been lately murdered by Felton), 
had gone down to hell to meet King James there. 3rd. 
For drinking a health to Felton, saying, he was sorry 
Felton had deprived him of the honour of doing that 
brave act. His censure was to be degraded both from 
his ministry and degree taken in the University ; to lose 
one ear at London, and the other at Oxford, and to be 
fined £2000. Was this sentence ever carried into 
effect? H. B. 

Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square. 

H. B. would also feel obliged if any of the readers of 
the " Current Notes" could inform him of the degree of 
relationship between Felton the murderer of the Duke 
of Buckingham and the Earl and Countess of Arundel, 
as a letter in the same collection states that on the day 
before his execution they visited him in prison, and 
brought him money to give away, and a winding sheet 
— "ne being of their blood'* 

Literary Forgery. Mr. Surtees gave a copy of a 
border ballad, " on the feud between the Ridleys and 
Featherstones,' 7 from the recitation of an old woman on 
Alston Moor, accompanied with glossarial explanations 
and learned historical notes to identify the personages 
alluded to, and to determine the date of the transaction. 
Scott was delighted with this accession to his collection, 
and did not doubt the genuineness of the piece. It accord- 
ingly was introduced as a valuable gem of antiquity into 
the 12th note to the first canto of Marmion, published 
in the b ginning of 1808, as furnished by his friend and 
correspondent, R. Surtees, Esq. of Mainsforth. Now all 
this was a mere figment* a sport, a jrolic of an 
antiquary's brain 1 1 It is proved by more than one 
copy being found among his papers, corrected and inter- 
lined. The imposition was never acknowledged. In 
the Minstrelsy published in 1831, the ballad of Fcather- 
stonhaugh still retains its place, with all its borrowed 
plumes and fictitious air, undetected.! ! ! 

Life of Surtees by Taylor. 

Inquiry?— Can any of your readers furnish me with 
any particulars of William Fuller, who, I believe, wrote an 
account of his eccentric career about the year 1702 or 3. 
There is a portrait of him, not badly engraved, in which 
he is styled the famous Impostor and Cheat-Master 
General of England. 

Lincoln's Inn, January 13. A Customer. 



Have the Roman Catholic Priesthood 
Mythologized the New Testament? 

I hope you will excuse me, if even against your re- 
spectful intimation, I take the liberty of troubling you 
with a few lines on the controversy of the " Arms of the 
Isle of Man :" not truly on the controversy itself, be- 
cause I do not know anything concerning those arms ; 
but on one of the suppositions put forward by Dr. F. 
Snaith in the last number of your •' Current Notes ;" 
which is, "that the Catholic Priesthood added mithos 
to the simple and beautiful religion of Jesus. Now, 
in the name of truth, I would ask the Dr., whence he 
did learn, that the Catholic Priesthood invented, or 
altered, the fact related by the Evangelists (Matt, xxi., 
Mark xi. and Luke xix.) ; that is, of the two asses, 
which our Saviour ordered to be untied and brought to 
him, and of his entry into the city of Jerusalem ; 
whereas every one, who is conversant with the New 
Testament, knows that the fact alluded to, is to be found 
in ancient and modern, in Catholic, and Protestant 
editions of it. If there should be any mythological cir- 
cumstance mixed with it, (which of course I think not 
to be the qase), it ought to be attributed either to the 
ancient Christians, or to Christians of all denomina- 
tions ; and not to the Roman Catlwlic system only, as 
he is pleased to assert. 

F. S. Donato. 
Bristol, 5, Ledge Street, January 7th, lrf53. 

The Mythology of the New Testajient.— What 
is a myth ? Are we all myths ? Is the " Price Cur- 
rent" only an allegory and the " Current Notes" an 
astronomical myth subject to the planetary influence 
of the new moon ? In that good old fashioned book 
the Bible which for eighteen centuries the millions of 
Christians existing throughout the world have believed 
to be divinely inspired, which the Church of England 
holds as her sole rule of faith, and which every man 
but an infidel or a pagan reverences and respects, we 
read a simple and beautiful story of our Lord's humi- 
lity—that he entered Jerusalem riding upon an ass, and 
that the people strewed branches on the way-side to 
welcome his approach. Now pray let me ask in sober 
candour vour correspondent, Mr. Snaith, what can this 
have to do with any mystical trash you have had the 
good nature to insert about the legsxtul arms of the Isle 
of Man. He tells us some stars are called little asses, 
yea verily, and so are some men it would be invidious 
to name. The priesthood he informs us foisted this 
myth into the holy narrative. Will this disciple of the 
puny Volney school give me some authority for so 
astounding an assertion, and inform me when it was 
done, where it was done, and why ? On a similar 
principle we might blot out the page of history alto- 
gether, resolve all historical facts into astronomical 
myths, and gravely mctamorphise fat George IV. into 
the Georgium Sidus, and Virgin Bess Queen of Eng- 
land into one of the signs of the Zodiac. 



Veritas. 
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Arrest of the Five Members. — Whitelocke and 
Warwick affirm, that when King Charles I. went to the 
house to arrest the five members, timely notice was 
given of his approach by. that busy intriguante in state 
politics, the Countess of Carlisle. Montreull, the French 
ambassador, says he was himself the first to warn them 
of the danger. Others give the credit to a Captain 
Langrish, who it appears had passed the royal party in 
the street as they were advancing towards Westminster 
Hall. Did they all do so ? It would be well if history 
had no greater contradictions. H. L. 

Temple, January 15th, 1853. 



Rosetta Stone.— -After a search of some few years 
for a copy of the inscriptions on the Rosetta Stone ; I, a 
few days since, had the pleasure of obtaining the three 
sheets. May I ask the favour of your inserting a draw- 
ing of a very small portion of the hieroglyphic text of 
line 6, and the Egyptian cursive translation correspond- 
ing therewith, part of lines 22, 23 ; as also my interpre- 
tation of both. The parts of my translation between 
crotchets, are not in the original, but appear to be 
necessary for the purpose of filling up the ellipses. 
Read the hieroglyphs and Egyptian translation from 
right to left ; and tnc Coptic from left to right. 



Baby Coin op 
Mart Queen or 
Scots. — In Miss 
Strickland's work 

the Baby coin of Mary 

Queen of Scots. The writer would feel particularly 
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obliged if any of your Numismatic friends could favour 
him with the reverse of that coin, or say whether there 
is one in the British Museum? Miss Strickland seems 
to think that the Scottish term, bawbee, originated with 
the baby coin. It would be very gratifying if any 
Scottish antiquary can say for certain, whether the term 
did originate with the coin in question. R. B. 

New York, 15th Dec. 1852. 



The Tucker Family.— I refer your Correspondent, 
44 Friar Tuck," in No. xxiv. p. 103, Current botes, to 
the Harleian MS. No. 1162, compiled by the Heralds, 
St. George and liennard, in which he will find, at folio 
68, the entry thus designated by them, with their com- 
ments thereon : 

" Copie of a Warrant of K. Henry VIII., whereby he 
gave licence to Stephen Tucker, of Lamartyn, in co. Devon, 
gentleman, to wear his bonnet upon his head as well in 
his presence as elsewhere ; t. e. at Divine Service, and this 
in respect of certayne diseases and infirmities (perhaps a 
scald head or leprotic,) attending the said Mr. Tucker : 
dated 2nd July, anno regni 10. 

" It seems as if the descendants of this Mr. Tucker 
thought the warrant above mentioned to be a glorious mark 
of the King's favor to their ancestor and family which 
really was only a liberty procured for him, that in such 
places where he (as well as his superiors,) must otherwise 
have been uncovered, he might by wearing a bonnet or cap 
hide a loathsome sight." 

An instance may be seen in the Harleian MS. No. 
1856, of a like warrant to Bartholomew Hasketh, " be- 
cause of divers infirmities in his hede." 

As to the family of Tucker, so numerous in Devon- 
shire, several branches of them claim to have descended 
from the Tookers of Exeter, by pedigrees which cannot 
be detailed in the pages of the " Current Notes.*' 

™ J.D.S. 

8th January, 1853. 



The Coptic words corresponding to those of the Egyp- 
tian cursive are as follows : 

Ptlomius ke Pht pouruh nida pi=erouo Yhudim 
^W matoou ahe pimisi. (T. R. B.) 

The Greek professing to be a translation of the 
Egyptian cursive is as follows, 1. 37. 

44 JlroAt/iaiu) tjrcnrrjfiivitt vno r« <p9a 6EQ EII14A- 
NEI tv^apiTut OfionoQ $t rat ra rwv roviwv avrtt 

Translation of the Greek by Weston. 

" Of King Ptolemy, living for ever, beloved of Phtha, 
the God Epiphanes most gracious, and those of his 
parents." 

Translation of hieroglyphs. (T. R. B.) 

Ptolemy [believes] also that after 4000 years, life 
eternal [will come through] Neith, Phtha's beloved. 
The God Horus shall have the dominion at the end of 
4000 years (4 periods). There shall be given to him a 
dominion that is spiritual, over the face of the whole 
earth, to give [the knowledge of] the Serpent (Agatho- 
demon,the Messiah) [born] of the woman. 

Translation of Egyptian cursive and Coptic. (T. R.B.J 

Plotemy [believes] also that Phtha's Horus [will 
come] after 4000 years to rule the Jews [and] to teach 
the reception of the Serpent. 

I will not leave my memoir incomplete, but will give 
the origin, derivation, authorities, &c. of the hiero- 
glyphs and Egyptian " running- hand'* letters in a sub- 
sequent number, (D. V.) I have translated, here and 
there, little pieces of tne Egyptian cursive, and have 
now made a regular beginning, and am going on with 
line 2. T. R. Brown. 

South wick, near Oundle, 
Jan. 1853. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy.— What au- 
thority is there for the statement that Burton, the author 
of the Anatomy of Melancholy, committed suicide. 

J. Miller. 

January 10, 1853. 
Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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Inquiry.— Where can I find the origin of the comi- 
cal expression, " brimful of wrath and cabbage/' used 
in Irving's Knickerbocker's History of New York t 

Liter art News.— The real name of the authoress 
of that very popular work, The Wide Wide World, 
which purports to be written by Elizabeth Wethercll, is 
Mrs. Waters. —The small work, entitled Lit tic Things, 
published at Edinburgh, of which 20,000 copies have 
Deen already sold, is the production of Prof. Wilson. — 
That excellent little work, Woman's Mission, is written 
by Miss Lewis, Schoolmistress of Barnsbury. 

Inquiry.— Can any of your numerous readers tell 
me who is the author of a Tract, now rare, that ap- 
peared some twenty years ago, entitled, " Can no good 
thing come out of Nazareth ? ' 

The general opinion of the time ascribed it to the pen 
of the sftirituelle Madame V . . . ., and it is to confirm 
or correct this report that I now address you. 

J. W. 

January 23rd. 

Michael Wohlgemuth.— It is well known that 
Michael Wohlgemuth, who in conjunction with 
Pleydenwurft illustrated the celebrated Nuremburg 
Chronicle, was the master of Albert Durer, and 
esteemed by his contemporaries a clever artist. Are 
there any known paintings by his hand in existence ? 

George Langdale. 

Brunswick Square. 



Lord Herbert of Cherbury. — In all the bio- 
graphical Dictionaries I have seen, including Chalmers 
and Rose, it is stated that the eccentric Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury was born at Montgomery Castle. This is 
evidently a mistake, as in his autobiography he expressly 
declares he was born at Eyton in Shropshire. The 
Herbert family were singularly opposite in their career. 
Lord Herbert was an avowed Deist, and wrote a book 
expressly to prove it. His brother George was a pious 
Church of England divine, and author of The Temple 
and the Country Parson. His brother, Sir Henry, was 
a gay courtier and Master of the Revels to King Charles, 
(his autograph is given in the June number of the 
Current Notes.) His brother Thomas was a sailor ; 
while his brother Richard was a noted duellist, who 
carried the scars of some four and twenty wounds to his 
grave. IJboracensis. 

January 5th. 

Coronation by a Pope.— I very much doubt the 
truth of the story related by Rimius, and quoted by 
your correspondent Y. S. N. that Pope Innocent crowned 
the troubadour King of Arragon with a crown of un- 
leavened bread. Rimius does not give any authority 
for his statement. Hurter, in his admirable life of 
Innocent III. makes no mention of the occurrence. 

Historijus. 

Aahby de la Zouch. 



Scott's "Old Mortality.'*— The following addi- 
tional particulars as to the family of Old Mortality are 
extraordinary and interesting. 

His son, John Paterson, who is mentioned in the In- 
troduction by Sir W. Scott as having settled at Balti- 
more in America, made a large fortune there. He had 
a son, who married an American lady, Marianne, daugh- 
ter of Richard Caton, Esq. of the U. S. of America. She 
survived him, and afterwards intermarried with the late 
Marquis Wellesley, being his second wife. A daugh- 
ter of this son of John Paterson was married to Jerome 
Bonaparte, and after her separation from him wedded 
Monsieur Serraier, the French Consul at Baltimore. 

What would Old Mortality have said, as he pored 
among the neglected grave-stones in Scotland, had he 
foreseen that the widow of his grandson was to become 
an English Marchioness, sister-in-law of the Duke of 
Wellington, and his granddaughter, Queen of West- 
phalia, and sister-in-law of the Emperor Napoleon. 

P. A. H. 

January, 1853. 



Shakespearean Emendations. — As considerable 
interest seems to have been excited by a volume re- 
cently published by Mr. Payne Collier, which appears 
to contain many happy corrections of corrupted pas- 
sages in Shakespeare, a country customer, who lives at 
a distance from Public Libraries, and has no means of 
consulting the Early Editions, would feel much obliged 
if Mr. W illis, or any of his intelligent friends, could 
give him some information respecting the volume, and 
the extent of the corrections. It would appear that 
we now, for the first time, possess the means of restoring 
the text of our immortal Bard to its integrity. Do any 
of these emendations appear in the early editions ? and 
have any been supplied or guessed at by recent com- 
mentators ? If the former question be answered in the 
negative, this is an event in Literary History which 
rivals any of D'Isracli's " Curiosities." Q. E. D. 

Yorkshire Wolds, January 14th. 



Coined Words.— "The liberty of coining words 
ought to be used with great modesty. Horace, they 
say, gave but two, and Virgil only one to the Latin 
tongue, which was squeamish enough not to swallow 
those, even from such hands, without reluctance." See 
Sketches or Essays on Various Subjects by Launcelot 
Temple, Esq. p. 157, in the first volume of " Miscella- 
nies by John Armstrong, M.D. 2 vols. 12mo. Dublin, 
1770/* 

Query— The worlds coined by Horace and Virgil. 

In the preface, p. iv. the author says, "He has 
always most heartily despised the opinion of the Mobi- 
lity"— and again at p. 156, " It is the easiest thing 
imaginable to coin words. The most ignorant of the 
Mobility are apt to do it every day, and are lauglicd at 
for it." - Who coined Mobility ? 

A. S. 
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Kino Charles's Restoration. 

England' t Glorious change by calling home King Charles 

II. folio, 1660. 
Britain' $ Triumph for her unparalleled deliverance. 4to. 

1660. 
England s Joy for the coming in of Charles TL 
To the King upon hie Majesty's return by a person of 

honor, folio, 1660. 
A Glimpse of Joy for the happy restoring of the King's 
Majesty, or the Devoirs of a name/ess poet, folio, 1660. 
A noble salutation and a faithful greeting unto thee, 
Charles Stewart, who art now proclaimed King of Eng- 
land, Sfc.from George Fox the Younger, 4to. 1660. 
The Subject's desire to see King Charles his safe arrival, 
folio, 1660. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the ballads 
and broadsides wnich were the first fruits of the Resto- 
ration. King Charles arrived in London, 29th May, 
1660, the anniversary of his birthday. The people vied 
with each other in their demonstrations of joy. Charles's 
sarcasm on their weathercock enthusiasm is well known. 
" It must have been his own fault he had been so long 
absent, since every one was so unanimous in welcoming 
his return/' Perhaps the most curious ballad on the 
subject is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. It is 
entitled " Win at first, Lose at last, or a New Game at 
Cards, wherein the King recovered his Crown and 
Traitors lost their heads. To the tune of, Ye gallants 
that delight to play." 

11 Ye merry hearts that love to play 
At cords, see who hath won the day. 
You that once did sadly sing 
The Knave of Clnbs hath won the King, 
Now more happy times you have 
The King hath overcome the Knave. 
Not long ago a game was played, 
When three crowns as the stake was laid ; 
England had no cause to boast, 
Knaves won that which Kings had lost, 
Coaches gave the way to carts 
And clubs were better cards than hearts". 
And after comparing the whole of the civil disturbances 
that ensued to the mysteries of a eame at cards in which 
the Presbyterians had the deal ; the army swearing they 
would cut, Cromwell's unlucky son — 
rt poor silly Dick, 
Played awhile but lost the trick." 
Then the King's party resolved to save the stakes or 
lose their lives, and when General Monk, who was ac- 
cused of foul play — 

" did understand 
The Rump were peeping in his hand, 
He wisely kept his cards from sight, 
Which put the Rump into a fright, 
He saw how many were betrayed, 
That shewed their cards before they played." 
Till at the close of the game they turned the " King 
of Hearts," which made— 

" all loyal subjects sing, 
Farewell Knaves and welcome King." 



Old Cookery Books.— Who was W. M the author 
of The Queens Closet opened, 12mo. London, 1668? 
This curious production is divided into three parts. The 
first contains The Pearl of Practice, being accurate, 
physical, and chyrurgical receipts. The second is The 
Queen's Delight, or the Art of Preserving, Candying, 
&c. The third is The Complete Cook, " which," "says 
the author, W. M. " hath had a general reception tra- 
velling up and down the kingdom, and, like the good 
Samaritan, giving comfort to all it met." Some of the 
quaint receipts of our ancestors will excite a smile. We 
are gravely informed that the tooth of a dead man 
carried about with one, presently suppresses the tooth- 
ache. 

41 For redness and shining of the nose, take a fair linen 
cloth, and in the morning lay it over the grass, and draw it 
over till it be wet with dew, then wring it out into a dish, 
and wet the face therewith as often as you please. As you 
wet, let it dry in. May dew is the best." 

Lady Goring's water for an ague, &c. was thus de- 
lectably compounded : 

" Take the dung of a horse when it is new made, mingle 
it well with beer, and a little ginger, and a good quantity 
of treacle, and distil in an ordinary still ; give of this a 
pretty draught to drink." 

A medicine for the plague that the Lord Mayor had 
of the Queen. 

" Take of sage elder and red bramble leaves a little 
handful, stamp and bruise them together through a cloth, 
with a quart of white wine, then take a quantity of white 
wine vinegar and mingle all together. Drink thereof, 
morning and uight, a spoonful nine days together, and you 
shall be whole. There is no medicine more excellent than 
this, when the sore doth appear, then to take a cock chick 
and pull it, aud hold it to the sore, and it will gape and 
labour for life, and in the end die. Then take another, and 
so long as any one do die, for when the poison is quite 
drawn out, the chick will live, the sore presently will assuage, 
and the party recover. Mr. Winlour proved this upon one 
of his own children, the thirteenth chick died, the fourteenth 
lived, and the party cured." 

We do not know the wonderful virtues and properties 
of the " Oil of S mallows," however, it seems to be com- 
posed of as many ingredients as the witches' cauldron 
in Macbeth. 

Take swallows as many as you can get (ten or twelve at 
the least). [This almost rivals Mrs. Glass**! directions 
about catching your hare ;] put them quick into a mortar, 
and put to them lavendar, cotton, spike, camomile, knot 
grass, ribwort, balm, valerian, rosemary tops, woodbine tops, 
strings of vines, French mallows, plaintain, walnut leaves, 
violet leaves, brook lime, mother of time, &e. &c. &c. 
put a quart of neat's foot oil, beat with cloves, and put them 
all together in an earthern pot, stopt so close with a piece 
of dough that no air can escape, set them nine days in a 
cellar, boil them six or eight hours on the fire, but first put 
in half a pound of wax, and a pint of salad oil, and strain 
them through a linen cloth." 
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Space will not allow us, or we would have initiated 
our readers into all the mysteries of concocting •' Hy- 
pocras, cordial water, and damnable hum/' besides the 
Countess of Rutland's receipt for making a rare Banbury 
cake, and my Lord Conway's for amber puddings. 
Dainty cheer we warrant for the cavalier gourmands 
of the day, and tempting enough to have converted the 
veriest Puritan, who, as Hudibras sings, would 

Quarrel with mince pies and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend plum porridge, 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard thro' the nose. 



The Number Nine. — Can any of your readers adduce 
cause why the number nine should be held in such 
cabalistic repute ? In our own creed of popular supersti- 
tion, it appears to take the place held by the mystic 
seven in biblical and classical literature. It is still pretty 
generally believed among the uneducated community, 
that every nine years some great change takes place 
in a man's life, and the square (81) constitutes, as 
all your readers are aware, the grand climacteric, 
which once passed, there is no knowing where a 
person may stop. In the Holy Wells, which still 
retain that designation in many of our villages, it 
was customary to dip the afflicted nine times for nine 
mornings successively, and the number is still the great 
feature in all rural remedies and charms, The eleventh 
chapter of Master Hcydon's curious "Holy Guide," 
Lond. 1662, treats of the various properties of this won- 
derful figure, " how that by nine Julius Coesar called up 
spirits, and did what he pleased : how Galleron, by 
nine, went invisible, and had the society of a familiar 

§enius," and divers other notable instances no less won- 
erful than veracious. The familiar phrase, " a nine 
day's wonder,'' and the nine lives popularly allowed to 
the race feline, are every-day instances of its use. 

Hoping that some of your learned correspondents will 
be kind enough to open their " varied stores" upon this 
interesting subject. 

V. T. 



Inquiry. — Can you give me any information respecting 
the author of a very curious pamphlet, entitled, " Oc- 
casional Reflections in a Journey from London to Nor- 
wich and Cambridge," Lond. 1711. It is written so 
much in Sterne's style, that I should say he must have 
been acquainted with it. Take the following short 
specimen. 

" April 17* Chelmsford. Fleas, a cheating landlady, 
and a large church. 

"18. Colchester. — Here I took my leave of Oysters for 
the season, and of the house for ever. 

" 29. Burroughs. — Stepping into the kitchen I saw the 
mistress of the house nursing some young chickens. I was 
pleased at the sight, and commended her good nature. But 
the old cock wbo stood upon the threshold crowed and 
bade me look in the kettle that was hanging over the fire ; 
where I saw his consort hen, the mother of them cooking for 



mine hostess' dinner. This shewed to where her charity was 
directed, and gave me other thoughts of the action. 

" May 5. — Brund. The two pretty daughters considered 
the reckoning was well enough." 

P. Y. 

Heralpicus wishes to be informed where Bradshaw 
the Regicide was born ; also the exact date of his birth, 
and whether he was married, and had issue. 



Catesby.—I am collecting materials for a biography 
of William Catesby, minister of the crookbacked Richard 
III., and Speaker of the House of Commons, whom 
Shakespeare has • damned to everlasting fame.' Can 
any of your readers assist me ? He is evidently alluded 
to in the well known distich — 

"The Rat, the Cat t and Lovell our dog, 
Rule all England under the hog," 

and for which political squib the luckless author was 
hanged, beheaded and quartered on Tower Hill. 

J. C. M. 
Conisborough, Yorkshire. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

G. Willis begs to express his acknowledgments for the 
numerous interesting communications which have been for- 
warded to him, and will feel obliged by the receipt of any 
original articles on subjects, either of a literary or an anti- 
quarian nature. Woodcuts, illustrative of subjects requir- 
ing them, will be executed at his expense. 

All communications intended for insertion in the " Cur- 
rent Notet," must oe accompanied by the Writer's real 
name and address, which are merely required as a guarantee 
of his good faith, and not for publication, except at his 
desire. 



litramj (mi Irttnttfit (Diiitaanj. 

Baudry, M. Paris, Publisher of reprints of English Lite- 
rature. Lately. 
Borthwick, Peter. Late manager of the Morning Post. 

18th December, 1852. At Brompton. 
Caulfield, Lieutenant- General, M.P. Letters on India 

and A tig ban War. Lately. 
Dalton, John S. Conductor of the Bankers' Magazine. 

Aged 36. 
Forrest, Robert. Sculptor, of Edinburgh. 30th Dec. 

1S52. Aged 63. 
Greenhough, Horatio. Sculptor. At Boston, U.S. 18th 

December, 1852. 
Haynes, D. F. Author of Romance of the Forest. 

November 11, 1852. 
Hodgson, Francis, Rev. B. D. Provost of Eton College. 

Poetry and Translation of Juvenal. 29th December. 

Aged 72. 
Scott, Walter Scott Lockhart. Aged 27. Cnly surviving 

male descendant of the au hor of Waverley. 
Stephens, James Francis, F.L.S. Author of many 

esteemed Entomological Works. Kennington. Dec. 

22, 1852. Aged 61. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakspere. 



[February, 1853. 



Will. Fuller the Impostor. 

Will. Fuller was the Prince of English rogues— the 
Bean Brummel of swindlers. He could concoct a plot 
with Titus Oatcs, or pen a pamphlet with any Grub 
Street scribbler, talk like a lord, dress like a man of 
quality, and withal defraud a creditor or case a gentle- 
man of his superfluous cash, with that genteel air and 
modest assurance which is characteristic of great genius. 
He was the gentleman Barrington of his day.— He dis- 
dained to rob; 'twas vulgar — he swindled. He had a 
soul above the light-fingered gentry who dive into other 
men's pockets, or the dashing vulgar highwayman who 
pistol in hand demands your purse or your life ; he was 
a man of tact and fashion, had a laced suit and a fault- 
less equipage, talked of Court and his influence with 
Government, and so dazzled and fascinated his victim, 
as a snake charms a poor fluttering bird ;— he looked so 
glittering and distinguished ; his tale was so plausible — 
he fed him awhile on false hopes and flattering ex- 
pectations of the services he could render or 'the 
place' he could obtain ; then in an unguarded moment 
borrowed all his money and— bolted. His adventures 
rival those of Guzman d'Alfarache or the German 
Princess. His autobiography is perhaps one of the 
most curious books on record ;— full of adventures, hair- 
breadth escapes, intrigues with Government, scenes at 
Court, travels, plots, and we blush to confess it, we are 
afraid— of lies. It was written when he was in 
'durance vile,' and although he professes to be very 
penitent and record all his numerous ' peccadilloes/ he 
writes with an air of injured innocence, as if he was a 
most ill-used individual; the unfortunate victim of 
others* misdeeds and of some unmerited persecution. 

He relates that his father was a grazier, and son of 
Dr. Thomas Fuller. Little did that learned divine ever 
dream he should have a grandchild destined to be one of 
• the Worthies" of the pillory, and prefer the Profane 
to the Holy Stole ! Our hero was born at Milton in 
Kent, 1670. He was a forward youth. " Very famous 
for dancing, and courted at all balls and weddings where 
people of fashion were." At length he was persuaded by 
his guardian to visit London, and was apprenticed to one 
Hartley, a skinner, in Shoe Lane. However his genius 
soared above the shop. He did not like " being in com- 
pany with a parcel of silly unpolished follows, cutting 
beaver and coney skins." At this time too he found his 
way to Somerset House, and went secretly to hear mass 
at the chapel, treasured up little pictures and a crucifix 
in his bed-room, and prayed for hours together. He 
was soon corrupted. His master, a drunken fellow, too 
fond of taverns and " The Horn" in Fleet Street, forced 

VOL III. 



him to drink and then sent him home to wheedle money 
out of the "old woman" to pay the score. On one occa- 
sion this worthy was drunk two nights and two days. 
The reckoning came to seven or eight pounds. Will was 
sent with the usual message that his master was in 
prison. His mistress was suspicious, but sent the money 
under the escort of an old maid " who loved burnt claret 
dearly." Will took advantage of the enemy's weak 
point, plied her with the insidious liquid, bore off the 
money, and liberated his master. After numerous pranks, 
arrived the interesting crisis in his fate — ' the tide which 
taken at the flood was to lead on to fortune.' He left 
his master. His enemies say he ran away, he himself 
says he had leave to go away. We will not stop to dis- 
cuss trifles, but pass on until he was retained as page to 
Lady Melfort, where, like all Court pages from the time 
of Gil Bias, he was dressed in fine clothes and occupied 
his time in delivering ' compliments,' listening at key- 
holes, and bearing ' my Lady's' train. However, he was 
faithful. To his honour be it recorded, he was sent with 
an open letter and did not read it. Matters thus pro- 
ceeded swimmingly until news arrived of the Prince of 
Orange's preparations, and the Royal Family meditated 
flight. 

We have not space for the Queen's escape " in a 
coach to North fleet and so on board a yacht with the 
Count de Lazon." At Calais pier the Custom House 
officer came on board, and with a French air compli- 
mented the ladies and gentlemen and offered to kiss ' the 
child/ (the infant Prince). When told it was the Queen, 
he turned pale as death awl falling on his knees begged 
pardon for his presumption. The poor Queen said, 
weeping, "She was no more a queen, but came there for 
refuge and protection." 

A curious story is related of the flight of King 
James, and his being taken out of a fisher boat near 
Feversham in Kent, in company of Sir Edward Hales. 
" The King did much complain of his usage at Fever- 
sham where one Hunt, a fisherman, thrust his hand into his 
Majesty's breeches, and took out of his pocket more than 
1 00 guineas, a small gold crucifix which was Edward the 
Confessor's, and in this a small piece of wood supposed to 
be a piece of the cross on which our Blessed Saviour was 
crucified ; the loss of this troubled the King extremely, for 
by some means it was so lost as not to be had again, tho' 
much money was offered to any who could produce it. The 
King frequently would laughing tell how they served him, 
at first taking him out of the bout : for it seems the rabble 
knew Sir Edward Hales, and the King was the most in- 
differently dressed among them, having a pair of short 
boots on, but the rest had none. The fellows were so civil 
to Sir Edward Hales, and the others, as to carry them on 
their backs through the mud, for the boat lay some did- 
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tance from the dry ground, bat as for the King they took 
him for an old priest, and Sir Edward desiring them to 
bring that gentleman also, they cried D— him for an old 
D — he has boots on, let him come himself ; and so the 
King with much ado waded through the mud. His Ma- 
jesty had in his pocket a pair of very large diamond 
buttons for his shirt sleeves, which one of the fellows taking 
from him cried out, * See this old fop carries glass buttons 
about him, and flung them on the ground, but the King 
who knew their value, took them up again, remembering 
that so it was to cast pearl before swine." When the King 
was at Rochester, he remarked with a smile : " Among his 
own guards there was hardly one to be seen at mass, but he 
was then under the Prince of Orange's Dutch Guards, and 
about one half of them were seen with their books and 
beads very devout at mass." 

Will. Fuller proceeds to relate how he was employed in 
the Queen's service, despatched with letters to and from 
England, and risked his valuable neck in the Jacobite 
cause. On one occasion he embarked near the Tower, but 
" Being observed by some busy fellows the ship was stopt 
and all the passengers brought back and landed at St. 
Catherine's under a guard to be conveyed to the Tower ; 
and the hellish mob of the place being in an uproar cried 
out, 'Jesuits, Papists, Devils, Bloodsuckers, Murderers, 
and what not, and so pelted us with dirt, turnip tops, and 
all manner of filth, that before we came to the Tower, both 
men and women were in such a pickle that we could hardly 
be known or seen what we were made of, only as we had 
life we might otherwise be taken for a dumb St. Taffy on 
the first day of March.' 

We must pass over all these exciting adventures and 
stirring incicfents. One doubt only crosses our minds, 
Are they quite true ? He tells us how he paid fifty 
guineas for a sailing vessel, and disguising himself in a 
second-hand suit of sea clothes, besmeared his hands 
and face with pitch, tar, and dirt, and took post to St. 
Germains, where ho " had the honour to kiss their 
Majesty's hands, and was thanked for his care and 
faithful service" He proceeds to relate how he waited 
on the Queen, who " Commanded me to go with my 
Lord Walgrave to the French King, to whom his Lord- 
ship did me the honour to present me, telling his most 
Christian Majesty that I was the young messenger who had 
so often been betwixt France and England upon the 
Queen's errands. My Lord Walgrave gave the French 
King the contents of the papers I brought over, who was 
well pleased therewith and gave me 500 pistoles out of 
his cabinet rolled up in papers, being 100 in each roll. / 
had the favour to kiss his hand and his promise of future 
favours. This gave me great encouragement, and I mat- 
tered not what hazards I ran to serve the Bang and 
Queen, and truly had I been wiser, I think I should hardly 
have ventured so boldly as many times I did." 

At Bristol he was carried before a Justice of the Peace, 
who caused him to be searched, but " My papers were 
too secure for him to find out, some being in keys, others 
made up in the moulds of my buttons and so covered over 
with silk or silver which I wore on my clothes ; and some 
letters I had sewed up in my boots within the linings." 
Tae good natured Judge was easily led off the right scent, 
and invited him to dinner. A laughable description ensues 



of Father Corker, a monk employed on the same errand as 
himself. " The Rev. Gentleman was accoutred more like a 
dragoon than a ghostly father, having on him a red coat 
with a swinging belt about a foot broad about his waist, a 
terrible large long sword, a campaigne wig and a laced hat, 
and he looked most furiously.'* 

A dozen times did our hero cross the Channel on his 
hazardous mission, when one night coming out of a 
tavern, he was recognised by his old guardian Harriet, 
and his nephew, Major Kitchel, " both mighty zealous 
for King William." They hurried him off to Lord 
Shrewsbury who ineffectually tried to pump him ; Dr. 
Tillot3on was more fortunate. He ' converted* him and 
persuaded him to turn informer. The Queen's kind- 
ness, the French King's pistoles— all were forgot ; like 
Judas he betrayed his master. For this purpose he was 
furnished with money and a pass to France, and visited 
his old friends who received him as kindly as ever. His 
heart sank at his own treachery, and he was forced to 
*' make himself half drunk whenever he appeared on 
business." The varlet knew he richly deserved a halter, 
and to smooth his conscience at last hit upon this notable 
expedient : " I resolved to keep a strict fait three days to- 
gether, to spend all the time I could in devotion ; after this 
was done to put two names, James and William, in a book, 
to blindfold myself and then lay the book down, afterwards 
walk three times round the room, then take the book up and 
shake it, and that name which fell nearest to me, the king I 
would serve ; and doing this, William fell as close to me 
as might be." He summoned up courage at this propi- 
tious omen ; and placed the Queen's letters in Lord 
Shrewsbury's hand, who copied and then forwarded 
them to their owners. His roguery, however, did not 
meet with the success he anticipated, as he feelingly 
exclaims, — ** Had I been wise I might have made my 
own fortune, but 1 found the game and others got it." 

He now prosecuted the honourable vocation of an in- 
former in good earnest, but was still well received at St. 
Germains Dy the Queen, who "did not in the least 
imagine that King William had seen the papers he 
brought her." He stayed some weeks diverting himself 
" with Mr. Abel the famous singer, and several other 
bright sparks about Court." One day Father Sabran, 
his old confessor, sent for him in great haste. *' As 
we were alone, ' alas, my child,' says he, ' what have you 
done? I have a letter here from England (upon which 
words I presently imagined I was discovered, and standing 
very mute in no small concern to hear him proceed) by 
which,' says he, ' I understand you are grown a great 
drinker.' Oh 1 thinks I, if this be all, I matter not ; then he 
gave me ghostly advice which 1 received with a pensive look, 
for I was not easily recovered from the fright he put me in." 
This seems to have been his last qualm of conscience, 
henceforth he makes no shame of his treachery, and 
relates with the utmost 'sangfroid* how he "contracted 
a sincere friendship" with a Mr. Crone, who was 
afterwards tried and condemned chiefly on his evidence, 
" though 1 mas mighty sorry for my friend a* a 
friend" Patriotism we suppose had sterner duties to 
perform. 
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Upon his return to England he gave up his letters as 
before, and taught King William how to write with 
invisible ink : at which invaluable receipt that phleg- 
matic Dutchman expressed considerable wonderment. 

He now became extravagant, gave rich liveries, kept 
several servants, followed the fashion, and ran into debt. 
Every ball night he attended the play, and set up a coach. 
The upshot was, he was arrested, carried to a sponging 
house, took lodgings in Ax Yard within the Rules 'of 
the Bench,' and was secure from * Bums.' Here he be- 
came acquainted with the famous Titus Oates; and 
the two worthies grew very intimate. He turned Whig 
and a dealer in plots ; and " if that trade had not been 
overdone" might have reaped a profitable harvest. He 
was introduced to a Mr. Tutchin, a worthy scribbler, 
much addicted to wearing dirty linen and borrowing 
half-crowns. The rest of the confraternity with 
whom he at this period associated, were of a similar 
stamp. Fuller has drawn them all in broad colours, — 
" Mr. Tutchin never had any religion that bis acquain- 
tance could discern, since his sentence to be whipt in every 
market town in Dorsetshire. Sir J. Savile was an Atheist. 
Prime went to Church for fashion sake. Murray had seldom 
either money or religion. Robin would rather sit and tell 
news every Sunday at the Temple Coffee House than hear 
the best sermon in England." 

Under such tuition he rapidly improved in Whig 
principles and publishing sixpenny pamphlets. His 
most notable performances in this line were — 

*' A Brief Discovery of the true mother of the Prince of 
Wales, by W. Fuller, Gent, sometime page of honour to 
the late Queen in France/' 

" A Further Confirmation, &c. to which is added the 
Author's Vindication of himself." 

"Twenty-six Depositions of Persons of Quality with 
Letters of the late Queen, proving the whole management 
of the supposititious birth, &c." 

" A full Demonstration that the pretended Prince of 
Wales was the son of Mrs. Grey." 

"In 1696, his assurance," says Noble, "arrived at 
such a height that he sent a letter to the Speaker, pre- 
tending that no person had been more actively engaged 
with Sir John Fenwick than himself, but his character 
was so notoriously bad, the House would not suffer it 
to be read." He had the impudence, however, to pub- 
lish a narrative of the affair, entitled, " An Appeal to 
both Houses of Parliament * At last "his misdeeds 
overflow ;" he published " Original Letters of the late 
King to his greatest friends in England, with the Depo- 
sitions of Thos. Jones and Thos. Witherington, Esqs." 
It was a lie from beginning to end, but it was playing 
with edged tools when he trifled with Parliament. He 
was peremptorily ordered to produce Mr. Jones — a Mrs. 
Harris who never appears — *he is one day at Rich- 
mond,' or • gone into the country,* • in town on Sunday 
last,' then • at a friend's house ten miles off*,* * will be in 
town next week.' — Poor Fuller shuffled and prevari- 
cated, and wrote evasive letters to the Speaker ; but all 
to no purpose. He was convicted as an impostor and 
sentenced " to go to all the Courts in Westminster with 



a paper pinned in his hat expressing his crime, to stand 
three times in the pillory, be sent to Bridewell, awl 
there be whipt and kept to hard labour until the second 
day of next term, and to be fined 10,000 irarks." 

" Never,*' exclaims Fuller, " was man amongst 
Turks or barbarians known to be worse used.** At 
Temple Bar he was stifled with dirt, filth and rotten 
eggs, his eye was nearly knocked out, and he was bruised 
•from head to heel.* He was confined in the common 
side of the Queen's Bench, and " lodged under ground 
in a close nauseous hole such as a gentleman would 
hardly put a dog in.** " We have no air," he mourn- 
fully exclaims, " nor is there anything but misery to 
be seen, which makes me with holy Job cry out, • Pity 
me, pity me, ye my friends,' " 

In a pamphlet which appeared in 1704 entitled "The 
Sincere and Hearty Confession of Mr. W. Fuller," this 
rival of Defoe in invention acknowledges the tale about 
Mrs. Grey, &c. was utterly false, and merely done to 
get money. He humbly confesses " he so got lies by 
rote they became habitual to him," professes to be very 
penitent, and ends by tagging to be allowed the sacra- 
ment. He remained in prison till 1716, and beguiled 
the time by cheating his fellow prisoners, and publishing 
an improved version of his life. When Harley Earl of 
Oxford was committed to the Tower, Fuller had his re- 
venge. That nobleman had examined him, when 
Speaker of the House, and Fuller now addressed him a 
letter, professing to pity his misfortune but in reality 
exulting at his disgrace, and hinting that he had re- 
ceived French gold. In another letter he exposed his 
old friend Tutchin — then a dignified editor of " The 
Observator? 

After fifteen years confinement, he obtained leave to 
live within the Rules. The pillory and hemp-block had 
not effected his reformation, and this prodigy still con- 
tinued his old course of villany with undiminished suc- 
cess until 1717; when we find William Fuller was 
indicted for a misdemeanor in cheating Richard Jones 
of £18. 5jt. The prosecutor deposed that the prisoner 
pretended he was Lieutenant-General of the Tower, and 
Warden of the Mint, and promised he would help him 
to a storekeeper's place, Ac. It was the old tale. The 
Court asked the prosecutor how he could suffer himself 
to be imposed on; he replied, "he thought himself 
bewitched.** A second indictment followed. Fuller was 
found guilty and sentenced to two years imprisonment, 
and a fine of fifty pounds. This is the last scene I find 
recorded of his eventful history. His Life appeared in 
1701, and greatly improved in 1703. He was also the 
author of two other pamphlets, which I have not seen, 
" The Trip to Hampshire and Flanders,** and " The 
Tory's Looking Glass." 

Inquiry. — Where was Sir Walter Ralegh buried ? 
Heraldicus. 

Gilbert White of Selborne. — Is there any por- 
trait of this well-known naturalist in existence? 

IvE. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



Unpublished Poems. — Some years since a friend 
allowed me to take a copy of " Lines addressed to Lord 
Byron, by a Lady, in answer to the Bride of Abydos," 
commencing : 

" Know'tt thon the land of the mountain and flood, 
Where the pines of the forest for ages have stood ; 
Where the eagle comes forth on the wings of the storm, 
And her young ones are nurst on the high Cairngorm ?" 

I believe that I never completed the copy, so that al- 
though I have more lines, I should be glad to obtain, in 
" Current Notes," the entire poem. 

At the same time, allow me to ask, whether any one 
can give me a cony of some lines by Lady Dufferin, 
(thenThe Honourable Mrs. Black woodj, or can refer rac 
to a published copy of them ? The lines are called, 
" Had you ever a Cousin, Tom ?" The first verse is as 
follows, so far as I can remember : 

Had yon ever a cousin, Tom ? 

And that cousin happened to sing, 
Sisters we have by the dozen, Tom, 
But a cousin *s a different thing : 
And if you ever kissed her, Tom, 

But let that be a secret between us, 
Your lips will be all of a blister, Tom, 
For 'tis not of the sisterly genus. 
As an exchange— I wish it were better — I send an 
Enigma which f sketched a few years ago for the 
amusement of a little knot of friends, who used each to 
contribute something when we met at breakfast, in 
some *• blythe days" at Oxford. 

Enigma. 
I am a singular character, so indefinite in my na- 
ture, that to define me requires a change of form. I 
delight in anomalies and contrasts more than in consis- 
tency and truth. I ever take refuge in falsehood, yet 
my name is one of the first taught to lisping childhood. 
Though I am neither mind nor conscience, and know not 
love, my throne is the centre of the heart of every crea- 
ture living. I am totally independent of opinions, and 
can stand without support. In Asia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica I have made a considerable figure ; and all states- 
men are generally indebted to me for name, fame, and 
reputation. The Jews estimate my value one thousand 
fold higher than the Gentiles, yet I have no share in 
either of them. Partaking of the nature of platina, I 
abhor gold, silver, tin and copper, yet without me amal- 
gamation is impossible. I disavow modesty, and am not 
deficient in brass. I belong not to brutes, but am as 
essential to man as his soul ; and yet without me, the 
Church has appeared content to receive every member 
into her fold. 

Feltham. 

Inquiry. — A Subscriber wishes to know who is the 
author of the Ode beginning thus : — 

Descend, ye nine, descend and sing, 
The breathing instrument inspire ; 
Awake to life each silent string, 
And strike the sounding lyre ! 



A Mayob tossed in a Blanket. — " The Muses* 
Farewell to Popery and Slavery," 1690, contains " A 
New Song of the Mayor being tossed in a Blanket in 
the North," to the tune of " Packington's Pound." 

From the farthermost part of the North we have news 
Of a man of some note that received an abuse, 
For a Dog to be toss'd in a Blanket, 'tis known ; 
But, alas, what is that to the Mayor of a Town ? 

For a great Magistrate 

To be used at that rate, 

All the world must allow 

Is a very hard fate. 
Ah ! is it not strange? Amongst wonders we rank it, 
That a Mayor of a Town should be toss'd in a Blanket ? 

Had a drunken Tom Tinker the penance received, 
Or a Vintner for stumming his Wine, who *d have griev'd ? 
Had they bolted a Baker for making light bread, 
Or a Taylor for snipping a yard for a shred. 

Had it been but a Tapster 

For nicking and frothing, 

We 'd been contented 

To take it for nothing. 
Bat as the case stands, who, alas ! don't resent it ? 
And wish, now 'tis done, that it might be prevented ? 

Another Ballad, to the same tune, is called, " Fum- 
bumbis, or the North Country Mayor," and commences : 
I sing of no heretic Turk or of Tartar, 
But a suffering Mayor who may pass for a martyr ; 
For a story so tragic was never yet told 
By Fox, or by Stow, those authors of old. 
How a vile Lansprezado 
Did a Mayor bastinado ; 
And play'd him a trick worse than a strapado. 
Oh, Mayor ! Mayor 1 thou had'st better never tran- 

sub'd, 
Than thus to be toss'd in a Blanket and drub'd. 
Perhaps some of your North Country correspondents 
can explain the affair, and inform me of the name of 
the luckless wight thus forced to undergo poor Sancho 
Panza's fate. A Bookworm. 

In the " Pills to Purge Melancholy" is a song 
commencing 

St. George, he was for fair England, 
St. Denis was for France ; 
Sing " Honi soit qui mal y pense !" 
I would have sent you the entire song, but like most 
of Tom D'Urfey's pieces, it is somewhat too gross for 
publication ; however, it contains the quotation inquired 
after in the last number of the " Current Notes." 
" Brave Warwick's Guy, at dinner time, challenged a 
Giant savage, 
And straight came out the unwieldy lout, brimful qf 
wrath and cabbage." q Green. 

Odd Numbers. — In ' The Merry Wives of Windsor,* 
Falstaff says to Dame Quickly — "I hope good luck 
lies in odd numbers;— they say there is divinity in odd 
numbers either in nativity, chance, or death.'* What is 
the origin of this popular" belief? ^Iusticus. 
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Bradshaw the Regicide.— Joannes Celestis for- 
wards a few particulars relative to Bradshaw which 
may be acceptable to Heraldicus. He was born at 
Marple Hall in Cheshire, and not in Derbyshire, as has 
been sometimes stated. The parish register of Stock- 
port contains the following entry, "John, the son of 
Henry Bradshaw, of Marple, baptized 10th December, 
1602/' Enclosed b a sketch of the house. 



__^ _.-/•*» •-- 



! minster, for a residence, and about £5000 in money, 

) " to put himself in such an equipage and way of living as 

the dignity of the office which he held would require." 

His property, which consisted chiefly of estates which 

had belonged to the Royalists, was confiscated at the 

Restoration. 

! Echard relates a singular story, which is highly 

i characteristic of the man. " Being on his deathbed and 







Lord Campbell says he knows nothing of his early 
career ; however, it appears from his "Will" that he 
was educated at Bunbury and Middleton Schools, and 
" in thankfull acknowledgment of the same," bequeathed 
an annuity to the masters and ushers thereof. For many 
years he was an inhabitant of Congleton, practised as 
a barrister there, was made mayor in 1637 and after- 
wards high steward, and counsel for the borough, for 
which he received a quarterly salary. See Lysons' 
* Magna Britannia." 

He married Mary the daughter of Thomas Marbury, 
of Marbury, and died without issue, 1659. By a codicil 
to his "Will" he left Milton ten pounds. 

"Bradshaw," says Granger, "had the peculiar in- 
famy of being the only man that ever sat in judgment 
upon his sovereign." He was well fee'd for his ser- 
vices on the occasion, the Parliament made him a 
present of Summer Hill, a pretty seat of the Earl of St. 
Albans (worth £1000 a-year, says Walker in his " His- 
tory of Independency.") He had also Lord Cottington's 
estate in Wiltshire, the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, and the office of President of the Council. 
Clarendon says he had also the Dean's House at West- 



advised by a gentleman to examine himself about the 
matter of the King's death, he answered that if it were 
to do again he would be the first man that should do 
it." 

The hat, a thick big-crowned beaver lined with plated 
steel, which Bradshaw wore at the trial, is still preserved 
in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, with a curious in- 
scription. 

In the British Museum are several pamphlets penned 
with bitter feelings of exultation at his death in 1659; 
they do not possess any particular merit, and are only 
curious as an illustration of the execration in which his 
memory was held by the Royalists. 



The Rev. Joseph Spence, the friend of Pope, and 

author of 'the Polymetis,' 'Anecdotes of Books and 

Men/ ' An Essay on the Odyssey,' &c. penned most of 

his compositions at Byfleet, and was drowned in a canal, 

in his garden there, August 1768. Can any of your 

readers inform me where Tie was born? ___ _ _ 

W. F. P. 

Wandsworth, Feb. 1st. 
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Henry of Oatlands.— Of Henry of Oatlands, the 

Jroungest son of King Charles 1 st, a curious story is re- 
ated by Dr. South, in a marginal note to one of his Dis- 
courses on Covetousness. " A certain Lawyer, a great 
confident of the rebels in the time of their reign, upon a 
consult, held amongst them, how to dispose ofthe Duke 
of Gloucester, then in their hands, with great gravity 
declared it for his opinion, ' That they should bind him 
out to some good trade ; that so he might eat his bread 
honestly/ " South adds, that this extraordinary advice 
did not hinder him from being made a judge in the 
reign of King Charles the second. — " A practice not 
unusual in the courts of some winces to encourage and 
prefer their mortal enemies before their honest friends." 
Who is the lawyer alluded to? H. B. 

New Square, Lincoln's-Inn. 

Richard Smith the Bibliomaniac — Rusticus, 

1 Current Notes, Dec. p. 103), requests information re- 
ad ve to Richard Smith, the famous Bookworm of Little 
Moorfields. He was one of the best patrons of the book- 
sellers in the time of Charles II. Anthony a Wood says 

" He was a person infinitely curious and inquisitive after 
books, and suffered nothing considerable to escape him that 
fell within the compass of his learning; desiring to be 
master of no more than he knew how to use. He was con- 
stantly known every day to walk his rounds among the 
booksellers' shops, (especially in Little Britain), and by his 
great skill and experience, he made choice of such books as 
were not obvious to every man's eye. He lived in times 
which ministered peculiar opportunities of meeting with 
books that were not every day brought into light, and few 
eminent libraries were bought where he had not the liberty 
to pick and choose." 

Smith had a fine collection of historical works, and was 
also " a great collector of MSS. and delighted much to be 
poring over them. He collected abundance of pamphlets 
published at and before the Reformation, relating to eccle- 
siastical affairs— the copies of some of them supposed to 
be then not extant, and therefore esteemed as choice as 
MSS. Nor was he the owner of this choice treasure of 
books as an idle possessor or did he barely turn over the 
leaves, but was a constant peruser of, and did generally 
collate them, observed the defects of impressions, the ill 
arts used by many and compared the difference of editions. 
Concerning which, he with great diligence and industry 
entered many memorable and very useful remarks upon his 
books with his own hand." 

He had ample means to gratify his passion for 
books. He was for many years Secondary of the Poultry 
Compter, a situation worth about £700 a year. This 
venerable old bibliomaniac died in 1675, at the advanced 
age of 85, and was buried in Cripplegate Church. He 
wrote a curious obituary, (published by the Camden 
Society,) in which he carefully recorded the progress 
made oy death in thinning the list of his friends, the 
booksellers— the Thorpes, the Rodds, and Paynes of 
their day. 

1634. February 22, died, Richard Wase, bookseller in 
Little Britain. 

1648. Died, Richard Clutterbuck, Stationer. 



1653. May 19, died, Christopher Meredith, Bookseller 
in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

1656. Dec. 11, Robert Bostock, Bookseller, suddenly in 
the street at Banbury. 

1658. Nov. 4, died, Legat, in Little Wood St. once 
Printer at Cambridge, since distempered in bis senses. 

Nov. 25, died, Roger Norton, Printer, very poor. 

1659. May 5, died, Barnard Pollard, Bookseller, chiefly 
of Romances and Pamphlets, &c. 

1663. April 22, d.. Thomas Robinson, Bookseller at 
Oxford, with a good report of an honest man. 

1665. John Jones, ex peste. 

Dec. 4, Peter Cole, Bookseller and Printer, hanged him- 
self in his warehouse in Leaden hall, reported to be distracted. 

March 20. d. Captain Luke Fawne, Bookseller, at " The 
Parrot" in St. Paul's Churchyard. 

1668. Died, Samuel Thompson, Bookseller in Duck 
Lane, a good husband and industrious man in his profession. 

1670. Nov. 3, obiit, Jacobus Allestry, Bibliopola. 

1671- Jany. 2, d. Cornelius Bee, Bookseller in Little 
Britain, buried Thursday at St. Bartholomew's, without 
wine or wafers, only gloves and rosemary. 

After the decease of the worthy old bibliomaniac him- 
self, it was proposed to buy his library by public sub- 
scription, but eventually it fell into the hands of Chiswell, 
a bookseller in St. Paul's Churchyard, who printed a 
catalogue of the books and sold them by auction, '* to 
the great reluctance of public-spirited men," 1682. The 
prices the Caxtons fetched would have made Dibdin 
heave a groan. *. d. 

Caxton's Chronicle of England . . .36 
,, Mirrour of the World . • .50 
„ History of Jason . . .51 

„ Recueile of the Histories of Troy . 3 
„ Book of Good Manners . .20 

„ Game of Chess . . . • 13 
„ Vitas Patrum . . . .80 

„ Godfrey of Bulloigne . • . 18 
„ Translation of Virgil's <£neide* • 3 
„ Pilgrimage of the Soul ; Chastising 
of God's Children ; Rule of St. 

Benet 5 

„ Translation of Cato . . .40 
„ Translation of the Knight of the 

Toure 5 

The Sale Catalogue with MS. prices annexed is now 
in the British Museum. 



Sacrilege. — In former numbers of the " Current 
Notes" you have alluded to the spoliation and sacrilege 
committed in our churches. In Gregson's Fragments 
of Lancashire, printed 1817, is a sketch of an ancient 
Baptismal Font, at Walton Church, " From whence, 
(we are told), upon the erection of the present Font in 
1754, it was removed and degraded at a teat brfore the 
door of a Public Houte, where it now lies reversed, and 
considerably sunk into the earth. The diameter is about 
three feet. It is of a circular plan, with six projecting 
panels, upon which, and the intervening compartments, 
some figures are rudely carved." Can any of your Archaeo- 
logical friends in Lancashire inform me what has become of 
this iutere.ting relic ? ^.^ by G ^, UA ,, 
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Numismatic Enquiries Answered. 

Permit me to reply to the queries of your four Nu- 
mismatic Correspondents, seriatim but briefly. 

" A Collector of Coins and Medals" is informed that 
the average price at auctions of the shilling of Oliver is 
about one guinea, if in fine preservation ; but if rubbed 
or worn, its value becomes seriously diminished. His 
copper piece must be a forgery, as no coin of the Pro- 
tector is known having his head on one side and his 
name on the other, as " A Collector, #c." describes it. 
His two copper Papal medals have very common re- 
verses, and are not worth more than one shilling each. 

The piece described by " S. J. TV' is a St. Patrick's 
Farthing, struck in Ireland in 1642. St. Patrick is 
represented in the act of performing his famous exploit 
of banishing all the venomous reptiles out of " Happy 
Erin,** for as the humourous Irish song has it, 

" He pave the snakes and the toads a twist, 
And banished all the varmint.'* 

Halfpence were also struck, composed, like the farthing, 
of mixed brass and copper ; but on them the Saint is 
represented preaching to a crowd of people, and behind 
him, instead of a church, is a shield charged with the 
arms of Dublin. 




One would scarcely have thought that "An Old 
Coin-hunter" would have been misled by Granger's 
odd mistake as to the Crown-piece of the Protector, and 
have occasion to ask, " Is not this erroneous ?" Certainly 
it is : West's Catalogue (Upcott's copy) is now before 
me, and I observe that on the third day s sale the set of 
Oliver's Silver Coins (the Dutch Ninepenny-piece being 
substituted for the Sixpence) sold for £5. Is 6d, the lot 
being numbered 66. Lot 67 was a Shilling, which sold 
for 165 6d. Lot 68, another Shilling, produced 14? 6c/. 



Lot 5 1 , a Sixpence (a MS. note in my Catalogue says 

~ * " "1. 12$. And in the third day's sale 

was a Half Crown, lot 32, which sold for £1. 12*. This 



"also Dutch") £1. 



comprised all the Silver Coins of Oliver that Mr. West 
possessed. 

The story of the "Baby Coin of Mary Queen of 
Scots,** the fanciful invention of Miss Strickland, may 
be answered very briefly. The coin is a penny, and the 
head of the Queen youthful, but not that of an infant. 
It is by no means rare, and is engraved in Lindsay's 
and Cardonnel's works, and indeed in all other books 
relating to the Coinage of Scotland. The origin of the 
word bawbee may be found in the " Current Notes" for 



last June, p. 53. We doubt much whether " Baby'* was 
a word even known to the Scotch in 1550. To this day 
it is never used by the lower classes who speak the Low- 
land Scotch dialect. R. B. wishes to know what may 
be the reverse of this coin ? It consists of a foliated 
cross, having a crown and a cinquefoil in alternate 
angles ; Legend " Oppidum Edinburgh** Miss Strick- 
land is somewhat renowned for her Medallic inventions. 
In her Life of Mary of Este, the Queen of James II., 
she describes two Medals, one representing the King 
and Queen face to face, and the other of the Queen 
alone with her double name of " Maria Beatrix** — 
As the writer had been a Medal collector for 18 years, 
and had never seen or heard of such Medals, and knew 
that none such were engraved in any Medallic History, 
he was somewhat startled ; but inasmuch as the lively 
authoress boldly added, " These Medals are preserved 
in the British Museum,** and he could not suspect a lady 
of a fib, he went directly to the British Museum to see 
these rarities, and need scarcely add that his errand 
proved a fruitless one. g -m- 

4th February, 1853. 

Irish Copper Tokens. — I have been a constant 
reader of your " Price Current,** and feeling that it has 
done much service to literature, I regret to see any part 
of it occupied with useless matter. 

You have been led to incur the cost of engraving a 
Copper Token, (Price Current, Jan. 1853, p. 3), which 
is very abundant in Ireland, and which has been long 
published in the well-known work of " Simon on Irish 
Coins,** plate 7, fig. 142. The forthcoming part of the 
Transactions of the Kilkenny Archaeological Associa- 
tion contains a paper by Dr. Cane, of Kilkenny, 
which will furnish an answer to your correspondent 
S. J. T. The questions proposed in the article " Coins 
of Cromwell,** (P. C. Jan. 1853, p. 3) prove your cor- 
respondent to be merely a collector, and utterly ignorant 
of Numismatics. I would readily inform him of the 
value of his possessions, but I do not consider that the 
" Price Current** should be used for such purpose. I 
take the liberty of suggesting, that before you put in 
type any queries respecting coins or medals, you should 
refer them to some competent authority to determine if 
they are worth printing. As to Irish Coins and Medals, 
I will be happy to assist you in the way I have suggested. 
Aquilla Smith, M.D. 

P.S. Simon the Medallist (P. C. page 3). The crown 
piece which sold for £68, was the celebrated " Petition 
Crown.*' Granger's note is not erroneous. ^ g 

121, Baggot Street, Dublin. 

Highwaymen in the Seventeenth Century. — 
Can your readers give me any information relative to 
the following worthy, who is thus alluded to in a letter 
dated 1625, amongst the Birch MSS. 

" Mr. Clavell,a gentleman, a knight's eldest son, & great 
highway robber, and of posts, was, together with a soldier, 
his companion, arraigned, condemned on Monday last, 
January 30th, at the King's Bench bar. He pleaded for 
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himself that he never had stricken or wounded any man, 
never taken anything from their bodies, as rings, &c, never 
cut their girdles or saddles, or done them who he robbed 
any corporeal violence. He was with his companion re- 
prieved, and sent these following verses to the King for 
mercy, and hath obtained it : — " 

14 M that hath robb'd so oft, am now bid stand — 
Death and the law assault me, and demand 
My life and means. I never used men so, 
But, having ta'en their money, let them go. 
Yet must I die ? And is there no relief ? 
The King of Kings had mercy on a thief — 
So may our gracious King, too, if he please, 
Without his council, grant me a release ; 
God is his precedent, and men shall see 
His mercy go beyond severity.' " 



Flogging in the Army.— I remember on the road 
leading to Cham wood, in Leicestershire, stood one of 
the old oaks of the forest. It was during the war time, 
when troops were stationed at Loughborough. Under 
its time-honoured branches the triangles were fixed, 
and the soldier's back bared so often to receive the lash, 
that the people at last in detestation cut it down. I 
wish some of your antiquarian friends could point out 
the earliest instances on record in English history of 
flogging in the army. A Sexagenarian. 

Leicester, January 29. 

Thomas Gent.— In the last number of the " Notes" 
there is an interesting article on Thomas Gent, a well- 
known Yorkshire typographer and topographer, taken from 
his Autobiography, published by Thomas Thorpe in 1832. 

At the close of the Life, the publisher states that 
Gent translated into English verse the "Reliquiee 
Eboracenses," by Dr. Heneage Dering, Dean of Ripon ; 
and that an inferior printed copy was in his possession, 
intended probably as a proof. I should be glad if your 
correspondent could inform me whether it was published 
or not, as I never saw a copy, though I have for some 
years collected every work connected with Yorkshire 
topography ; if not published, what lias become of the 
proof? If Gent's translation is even a moderate one, it 
would form a curious and interesting addition to York- 
shire literature. The original work being in Latin verse, 
few people are acquainted with it; from its want of 
success on that account, the work was never completed. 

I should be glad if any one would print Gent's transla- 
tion, if it can be found ; it might be done at a small cost. 

Whilst on the subject of Gent's works, I would warn 
the curious collector to beware of the generally imperfect 
state of his books; their circulation lay principally 
amongst the poorer classes, and from the rough usage 
they have experienced, they are generally in a bad state. 
For example, take his " History of Ripon," this fre- 
quently wants the map; more frequently the three 
Churches at page 2 of the Excursions, the second part 
of the work, and where the paging is recommenced ; 
whilst the view of St. Mary's Abbey, York, at page 4, 
is not found in one copy out of ten. Wm. Boyne. 
Headingley, Feb. 1853. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. Webster. (Coins). J. J. (Petition Crown). J. H. 
(Irish Copper Tokens) thanked, but enough space has been 
devoted to the subject. 

The article on Will. Fuller in our present number em. 
braces the information so obligingly communicated by 
H. J. fiobart and J. K. 

E. Peacock {Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy) in our 
next. 

L. H. M. is referred to Sir F. Madden's " Observations 
on the autograph of S/iakspere, and the orthography of 
his name." 1838. In his ' Will,' however, our great 
dramatist signs himself William Shakspeare. 

T. R. Brown. The explanation of the " Rosetta Stone" 
displays great research, but we are afraid the subject is too 
abstruse for the generality of our readers. 

E. S. Taylor.— We have engraved the coin so kindly 
forwarded. 

G. S. Wintle (Satirical Coin) in our next. 



litanj imi liiratifit (Dbitaarij. 

Bonnar, Mr. Portrait and Historical Painter. February. 

Creuze, Augustus F. B. Naval Architecture. Nov. 23, 
1852. 

D'Arusmont, Madame, well-known as Miss Fanny 
Wright, authoress of ' A few days in Athens/ 1 4 
Dec. 1852. 

Fairland, Thomas. October, 1852. Engraver and Por- 
trait Painter. 

Fillans, James. Sept. 27, 1852. Sculptor. 

Gilbert, Rev. Joseph, author of the ' Christian Atone- 
ment/ &c. Dec. 12, 1852. 

Hawkins, George, Lithographic Artist. Nov. 6, 1852. 

Halcomb, Mr. Sergeant. Nov. 3, 1852. Law. 

Hasted, Rev. Henry, F.R.S. Nov. 26, 1852. Sermons. 

Huvb, Monsieur, Member of the Academic des Beaux 
Arts. Architecture. Lately. 

Johnson, Captain, R.N. author of ' Necessity for con- 
sidering the deviations of the Compass/ 

Merriman, Samuel, M.D. Medical Essays. Nov. 22, 
1852. 

Mangin, Rev. Edward, editor of Richardson's Works, 
Piozziana, &c. October 17, 1852. 

Perbira, Dr. Medical Works. 20 January. 

Protherob, Edward Davis. Public Records. August 18, 
1852. 

Price, James, editor of the Dublin Evening Packet. 
January 14. 

Reader, William, Warwickshire Antiquities. October 3, 
1852. 

Smyth, George Lewis, Biography and Newspaper Litera- 
ture. February. 

Train, Joseph, Antiquities, History of Galloway, a friend 
of Sir Walter Scott. Lately. 

Vanderlyn, John, American Painter. Sept. 23, 1852. 

Von Oesfkld, Colonel, chief of the Trigonometric Bu- 
reau at Berlin, MS. Catalogue of all Geographical 
Maps and Plans published in Europe from the earliest 
period to the 19th century. Recently. 

Woodward, T. Animal Painter. Oct. 1852. 
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John Dunton. 

The * Life and Errors* of John Dunton form a singular 
episode in the literary history of the eighteenth century. 
Combining the somewhat anomalous avocations of Book- 
seller and Author, he published six hundred works, and 
wrote upwards of sixty : trade speculations, new pro- 
jects and paradoxes, scraps of ooetry, political and sati- 
rical essays, love adventures and devout reflections, mark 
the versatality of this erratic genius ; we are entertained 
in one page with a tender letter to • Iris* or 4 Valeria;* 
in the next, with outpourings of repentance, and a ser- 
mon upon sin. His mind was not inaptly compared to 
44 a table where the victuals were ill sorted and worse 
dressed." He seems to have been possessed with an 
unaccountable mania of making the world the confessor 
of his foibles, and after narrating the irregularities of 
his life with somewhat too racy gusto for a veritable 
penitent, proceeds to moralize upon his own enormity, 
and sketch " an Idea of a New Life, wherein is shewn 
how he would think, speak, and act, might he live over 
his days again." Into this extraordinary performance 
he has introduced the characters of all his friends and 
contemporaries, amongst whom will be found bishops, 
and churchmen, eminent nonconformist divines, hack 
writers, printers, bookbinders, and auctioneers. How- 
ever, it is no slight evidence of his humble and charitable 
disposition that the portraits he has drawn of ethers 
are generally favorable ones, and the chief faults he had 
to find were with himself. 

He relates that he was born at GrafFham, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, on the 14th May, 1659. His father was 
a clergyman. At an early age he was sent to an 
academy in the neighbourhood, where he passed through 
the usual ordeal of school adventure, — "robbing an 
orchard, falling in the river, swallowing a bullet, being 
nearly choked with ears of corn, improving • in every- 
thing but the art of learning,* and only scrupling to lie 
♦when it did not procure him any advantage.* He 
describes his childish notions of heaven, hell, and the 
final day of judgment ; and pictured to himself " Death 
like a walking skeleton with a dart in his right hand, 
and an hour glass in his left.** He was designed for 
the ministry. His family had been connected with the 
Church for three generations, and Dunton felt prouder 
of " his descent from the House of Levi, than of being 
a Duke's son.'* However, he was of too volatile 
and roving a disposition to follow in their footsteps ; his 
religious impressions soon wore off * like letters inscribed 
upon the surface of water,* and at the age of fifteen, 
having made some progress in Latin, none in Greek, he 
was apprenticed to a London bookseller. This was 

VOL. III. 



Thomas Parkhurst, the Nesbit of his day. Young 
Dunton made himself conspicuous in a political contest 
between the Tory and Whig apprentices. He joined 
the latter, was installed Treasurer, and attended their 
meetings in Ironmonger Lane ; and having got up an 
address with some thirty thousand signatures, presented 
it to the Lord Mayor, who promised he woidd acquaint 
the King with its contents, and then bad the deputation 
" return home and mind the business of tbeir respective 
masters.** His apprenticeship shortly after expired, and 
a hundred of his companions were invited to attend the 
• funeral.* He soon commenced business as a bookseller 
on his own account, but to avoid too large a rent, " took 
only half a shop, a warehouse, and a fashionable 
chamber.'* " Printing, he relates, was now the upper- 
most in my thoughts ; and hackney authors began to ply 
me with ' specimens' as earnestly, and with as much passion 
and concern as the watermen do passengers with oars and 
scullers. The first copy I would venture to print was ' the 
Sufferings of Christ,' written by the Rev. Thomas Doolittle. 
This book fully answered my end; for exchanging it 
through the whole trade, it furnished my shop with all sorts 
of books saleable at that time. The second adventure I 
made in printing was a copy written by Mr. Jay, Rector of 
Chinner, intituled, ' Daniel in the Den, or the Lord Presi- 
dent's Imprisonment and Miraculous Deliverance.' It was 
dedicated to Lord Shaftesbury, and published upon the 
occasion of his being acquitted by an ignoramus jury. 
This piece was well furnished with wit, and being published 
at the critical time sold well. This extraordinary success 
in my first attempts gave me an ungovernable itch to be 
always intriguing that way." 

Another production of Dunton's press was, 'The 
House of Weeping,* written by his father ; to which he 
prefixed "The Holy Life and Triumphal Death of that 
faithful and eminent servant of Christ, Mr. John Dunton, 
late Minister of Aston Clinton, near Aylesbury." He 
was now a • rising' tradesman. Prosperity was naturally 
followed by marriage ; and the cautious bachelor entered 
into a debate with his friends as to the future partner 
of his affections. There was Sarah Day, " extremely 
pretty, well bred, and the best natured creature in the 
world;'* upon her name he perpetrated an anagram; 
but Sarah Doolittle would " make a better wife by ten 
degrees, he would have her father's copies for nothing, 
and his book on ' The Sacrament' has sold to the 
twentieth edition, which would be an estate for a book- 
seller ;" again, Sarah Briscow of Uxbridge was " hand- 
some, rich, and religious, and there were more topics 
about her to argue from than even Scheibler could 
invent/* At last, "one Lord's day, (and I am very 
sensible of the sin) I was strolling about just as my fancy 
led me, and stepping into Dr. Anneal ey' 8 meeting place, where 
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instead of engaging mj attention to what the Doctor said, 
I suffered both my mind and my eyes to ran at random, 
(and it is very rare bat Satan can throw in a temptation, 
when the sinner lies open for it) I soon singled oat a 
young lady that almost charmed me dead, but having made 
my inquiries, I found to my sorrow she was pre-engaged. 
However my friends to keep up the humour I was in, 
advised me to make an experiment- upon her elder sister 
(they both being the daughters of the Reverend Doctor 
Annesley.") 

The * languishing Philaret,' as he styles himself, pro- 
ceeds to entertain his readers with a history of the court- 
ship, a sketch of his own personal appearance, a recital 
of their love-letters, and a short abstract of the sermon 
preparatory to the wedding, preached by the reverend 
father of ' the lovely Iris.* Inis was in 1682. He took 
. a large house, * The Black Raven/ at the corner of 
Princes Street, near the Royal Exchange. His wife 
was a prudent person, who " managed all his affairs for 
him, and left him entirely to his own rambling and scrib- 
bling humours/* " These were golden days, he adds, 
the world was always smiling upon us." In 1683 he 
published, -and, perhaps, wrote "The Informer's Doom, 
a letter from Utopia to the man in the Moon, presented 
to the consideration of all the Tantivy Lads and Lasses 
in Europe, by a true son of the Church, with threescore 
cuts." This was followed in 1685 by "Maggots, or 
Poems on several subjects never before handled." It 
was written at the age of nineteen by Samuel Wesley, 
Dunton's brother-in-law, and the father of the celebrated 
founder of Methodism. An account of the volume will 
be found in Granger. About this period the defeat of 
the Duke of Monmouth in the West cast a universal 
damp upon trade, and having five hundred pounds owing 
to him in New England, be resolved, after some re- 
flection, to make a trip to that country, and open a 
warehouse for the sale of books. Dunton gives an 
amusing account of the voyage. 

"In the autumn of 1686 he returned to London, 
and expected nothing but a golden life for the future, 
though all his bright prospects soon withered, for being 
deeply entangled in pecuniary engagements for a sister- 
in-law, he was not suffered to step over the threshold 
for ten months." While hiding from his creditors, he 
one Lord's day went to hear Dr. Annesley preach, 
disguised in woman's clothes. He was discovered, a 
mob gave chace ; our bero took to the alleys, and came 
off with • flying colours.' " Wearied with this confine- 
ment, he determined to take a trip to Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany," and having gratified his rambling pro- 
pensities, returned to England in 1688. "On the day 
the Prince of Orange came to London, he again opened 
shop at the Black Haven, opposite the Poultry Compter, 
where ho traded ten years with a variety of success and 
disappointments." Amongst the productions of his 
press may be enumerated ' The Tigurine Liturgy, 
Bloody Assizes, Shower's Mourner's Companion, Madame 
Singer's Poem?, Baxter's Life, Coke's Detection, and 
the History of the Edict of Nantes. Of six hundred 
works he printed, he only repented of seven.— The 



Second Spira, The Post Boy robbed of his Mail, A 
Voyage round the World, The New Quevedo, Pastor's 
Legacy, Heavenly Pastime, The Hue and Cry after 
Conscience." All these he heartily wished he had never 
seen, and advised all who had them to burn them. 
Dunton was accused of printing nothing but * trash.* 
He consoled himself by observing, "If authors have 
trash in their heads, the world must endure the penance 
to have it in their houses and hands." The Second Spira 
made a sensation when first published. Dunton says 
it was the composition of Saiut himself, " whose despair 
and melancholy made him look like some walking ghost; 
and I heard several such broken speeches as these fall 
from him, I am damned, I am damned !" 

In 1692 Dunton succeeded to some property by the 
death of a cousin, and made a considerable figure in the 
Company of Stationers. The world smiled upon the 
thriving man of business. He proceeds to give a sketch 
of all the characters with whom he was at this period 
acquainted. " Bishop Barlow's very soul was wrapt up 
in books." Barlow, Rector of Chalgrave, is described 
as " a man in some sense of very great worth, but has 
got a strange habit of borrowing money, and d.ferring 
the payment. ,, Jay, Rector of Chinnor, " delivered his 
sermons without any dependence upon his notes." 
Turner, Rector of Walbleton, and author of 'The His- 
tory of Remarkable Providences,' and * The History of 
all Religions,' " was very generous, and would not 
receive a farthing for his copy till his success was 
known." Stephens, lecturer of Cripplcgate, "shewed 
me his own coffin which he kept in readiness some years 
before he died as a memento of his own mortality.'' Of 
Wooly, author of the Complete Library, we are told 
" his style was gentle and natural, as his mien and his 
action without force or foppery. He thunders not along 
in a torrent of epithets, nor stuns the audience with an 
equipage of words : but insinuates by easy and agreeable 
measures, and carries the day by persuasion rather than 
assault. Some of our parsons are but a sacred sort of 
drummers at the best ; they beat violently upon the ear, 
and speak as if they were at the head of an army." 
Mr. Doolittle was " a man of considerable learning, who 
endeavours to do good in a plain way." Slater was " a 
plain practical preacher very popular in the city." Sam 
Wesley " wrote too fast to write well." Baxter's humour 
is described " as something morose and sour which may, 
perhaps, be imputed to the many bodily afflictions he 
laboured under, as well as to the troubles and dis- 
turbances he met with in the world." We have not 
room for the characters of " Bates, Owen, Homeck, 
Hickeringill, Howe, Shower, Silvester, or Burgess." 
Mr. Keach mounted upon some apocalyptical beast much 
admired among the Anabaptists, and to do him right, 
his thoughts are easy, just, and pertinent. He is a popular 
preacher, and, as appears by his awakening sermons, under- 
stands the humour and necessity of his audience. His 
practical books have met with a kind reception, and I 
believe his War with the Devil, and Travels of True God- 
liness, ( of which I printed ten thousand) will sell to the end 
of time." 
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Dunton was a shrewd observer of character. Of Tom 
Brown we are told he knew how to translate Latin or 
French incomparably well, but "his morals were 
wretchedly out of order." Ben Bridgewater " was in 
part author of the Religio Bibliopoles." Dr. Shirley's 
" talent lies at collection. He is as true as steel to his 
word, and would slave off his feet to oblige a bookseller. 
He wrote Lord Jeffrey's Life for me, of which six 
thousand were sold.* 1 Philips *' will write you a design 
off in a very little time if the gout or claret do not stop 
him. He translates the ' Present State of Europe, or 
the Monthly Mercury,* incomparably well. It is one of 
the finest journals of the kind the world has ever seen. 
I was once concerned in it, but had the misfortune to 
drop it/' Bradshaw was " the best accomplished hack 
author I have met with ; he wrote the • Parable of the 
Magpies* for me, and many thousands of them sold.* 1 
According to Dunton*s slirewd suspicion, he was employed 
by Dr. Midgeley to write the ' Turkish Spy.' Pitts was 
a surgeon in Monmouth's army, and in part author of 
the Bloody Assizes. Robert Garr, " a small Poetical 
Insect like Bays in everything but writing well ; an odd 
mixture of lead and mercury, as heavy and dull as an 
old usurer, and yet as unfixt and maggoty as Parson 
Grub.'* Ames was "originally a coatseller, and has 
written almost as many pretty little pleasant poems as 
Taylor the Water poet. He died in a hospital, but I 
hope he was truly penitent ; for a little before nis decease 
he said to me, with a great deal of concern, " Ah ! Mr. 
Dunton, with what another face does the world appear, 
now I have Death in view !" Ridpath, a Scotsman, 
" was very fortunate in engaging in the History of the 
Works of the Learned, which was originally my own 
thought, and the first I published under the title of the 
Athenian Supplement, and the next under that of the 
Complete Library.** He was the author of the ' Flying 
Post,' and " invented the Polygraphia or Writing En- 
gine.'* The Complete Library, alluded to by Dunton, 
was the first Review published in this country. Having 
exhausted the characters of his authors, Dunton proceeds 
to the booksellers. Of Lee of Lombard, we are told " such 
a pirate, such a cormorant was never before. Copies, 
books, men, shops, all was one : he held no property, 
right or wrong, good or bad, till at last he began to be 
known, and the booksellers, not enduring so ill a man 
among them to disgrace them, spewed him out ; and off 
he marched for Ireland, where he acted as ftlonioHX 
Lee, as he did in London. And as Lee lived a thief, 
so he died a hypocrite ; for being asked on his deathbed 
if he would forgive Mr. C — that had formerly wronged 
him, Yes, said Lee, if I die I forgive him, but if I 
happen to live, I am resolved to be revenged on him.*' 
Hodgson the bookseller *' calls a spade a spade, his word 
is his parchment, and his yea his oath, which he will 
not violate for fear or gain." Samuel Crouch ** has a 
swinging soul of his own ; would part with all he has to 
serve a friend.'* Nathaniel Crouch. " I think I have 
given you the very soul of his character when I have 
told you that his talent lies at collection. He has 



melted down the best of our English histories into 
twelvepenny books, which are filled with wonders, rari- 
ties, and curiosities ; for you must know his title pages 
are a little swelling.** Of Keble, who printed religious 
books, we are told, " while others wrangle about religion 
he endeavours to practise it.** Benjamin Harris ** sold 
a Protestant petition in King Charles* reign, for which 
they fined him Cvre hundred pounds, and set him in the 
pillory ; but his wife stood by him to defend her husband 
against the mob.*' Mr. Knapton "is a very accom- 
plished person ; not that thin sort of animal that flutters 
from tavern to playhouse and back again ; all his life 
made up with wig and cravat, without one dram of 
thought in his composition, but a person made up with 
solid worth.** We have not space for the country or 
Irish booksellers, or Eliphal Dobson, with his " creaking 
wooden leg ;*' Dunton sums up the whole by observing, 
" he knew not one knave or blockhead amongst them 
all.** 

To the booksellers succeed the auctioneers. Of Mil- 
lington, the * Robins* of his day, we learn that he " had 
a quick wit and wonderful fluency of speech. There was 
usually as much comedy in his ' once, twice, thrice,* as 
can be met with in a modern play. 'Where,' said 
Millington, * is your generous flame for learning ? Who 
but a sot or a blockhead would have money in his pocket 
and starve his brains?* Dr. Cave once bidding too 
leisurely for a book, says M. * Is this your Primitive 
Christianity?* alluding to a book the honest Doctor had 
published under that title.*' 

Of the bookbinders, Baker and Steele appear to have 
been the * Riviere, 1 and Mackenzie of the eighteenth 
century. 

(To be continued.) 



Did Burton commit Suicide? — In answer to Mr. 
Miller's inquiry concerning the death of Robert Burton, 
the author of the "Anatomy of Melancholy,'* that 
inexhaustible storehouse of wit, learning, and satire, I 
beg to inform him that he will find somewhat to his 
purpose in Wood's Athenee Oxoniensis. It is the first 
biographical notice of him with which I am acquainted, 
ana is probably the most authentic. Concerning his 
death, Wood hath thus written :—" He, the said R. 
Burton, paid his last debt to nature, in his chamber in 
Christ Church, at or very near that time, which he had 
some years before foretold from the calculation of his 
own nativity, which being exact, several of the students 
did not forbear to whisper among themselves, that rather 
than there should be a mistake in the calculation, he 
sent up his soul to heaven through a slip about his neck.*' 
If there were no other reason— and there seems to have 
been none — for the students* whispers, it had been far 
better to have forborne to slander the memory of one 
whose wit few of them were scholars enough to appre- 
ciate, and whose learning they envied because they had 
no hope to equal. But Burton had not cared for what 
is called popularity ; he was far too plain spoken, too 
honest and keen a satirist of the vice, ignorance, and 
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pedantry of his time, ever to find favour when alive, or 
to meet with respect or even silence when his earthly 
pilgrimage was ended. Those who feared him while 
living found it easy to pour contempt and slander on 
him when his wit was no longer to he feared. 

Edward Peacock, Jon. 
Bottesford Moon, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 
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Lindley Hall, Leicestershire, the birth-place of Robert 
Barton. 



Letter from Sir Walter Scott to James 
Boswell, Esq. 

My dear Boswell, — Your letter, like all that can re- 
mind me of you, was most kindly welcome ; I am sorry that 
at present I can only throw together a few general and 
unauthenticated remarks about Scottish Archery, for I 
jam living here in the midst of workpeople, and the few 
hooks I have at this place are packed into trunks to keep 
them out of the way. 

Scotland, as you full well do know, was very inferior 
to England in Archery — in fact she had no yeomen, 
properly so called, who were the flower of the English 
common people — yet in ancient times the Sagittani of 
Selkirkshire are celebrated even by the English his- 
torians, who described their fighting and falling around 
their Lord the Stewart at Falkirk. The Scottish Kings 
made many Acts of Parliament for encouraging the 
practice of Archery, and there are Butts, usually ele- 
vated mounds of earth, for this purpose, near many 
towns and castles. The burghs had most of them silver 



arrows or similar prizes frequently shot for by the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen. There is one preserved at Selkirk, 
another, 1 believe, at Peebles, and others in other places; 
but the exercise is now out of fashion. The principal 
society or company is that of the Royal Archers in 
Edinburgh, amongst whom Jacobitism long found a 
refuge. Their procession in the beginning of the last 
century is reported by tradition to have been the most 
brilliant possible. They were headed by the Duke of 
Hamilton (killed by Mohun), and the Tory nobles ; their 
bonnets decorated with their wives* jewels. In my time 
they marched with maimed rites, and did not make a 
great show, though including some respectable indi- 
viduals. I remember, particularly, Sinclair of Roslin, 
however, whose long gray hair, tall stature, well formed 
limbs, and handsome countenance, were absolutely Fin- 
gallian. The company still subsists, and no less a 
person than Sir Peter Walker (ask your brother about 
him) is to give their annals to the world. He is (to use 
the orthography of old Logan) slJ'owI, which he explained 
by saying it was the civilest way of caa'ing a man a 
(fuse. The Highlanders, and particularly the Isles-men, 
long used a very peculiar kind of bow, greatly inferior 
to the long-bow of England. It was short, comparative, 
with a loose string, and discharged arrows with a long, 
slender, iron head, and two barbs. I have one of these 
arrow-heads, found in paving the streets of Perth. Bows 
and arrows were used by the Highlanders in Montrose's 
wars, and so late as 1707, when the Earl of Orkney 
raised a Highland regiment, the grenadiers had bows 
and arrows, rather as a part of national dress, I suppose, 
than for use at that period. Archery was much in 
fashion about 1790-1, but the raising of the volunteer 
force interfered with the exercise, and it is only now 
practised by a few amateurs. They have, of late, how- 
ever, made progresses to Peebles, to shoot for the arrow 
there, and I remember, at the reguest of said Sir Peter, 
applying to the magistrates of Selkirk for permission for 
them to shoot for the Selkirk arrow, which had not been 
the object of competition for a hundred years. But I 
rather think the match was laid aside. To these scraps 
of information I can only add that I have half a dozen 
pieces of execrable doggrel poetry, written by the 
Teviotdale and Selkirkshire lairds, on a silver arrow 
being won by the Laird of Gluck. I found them at 
Mertoun, among the papers of old Sir William Scott, 
of Harden, and the present laird gave me leave to keep 
them. If you have any curiosity, I will have them 
transcribed for your friend when I go to Edinburgh on 
the 12th May. They contain a satirical encounter of 
wit, in which both parties seem to have fought with 
blunt weapons. Should these general hints require 
any elucidation or amplification I will be happy to afford 
it when I go to Edinburgh. 

The whole superiority of the English in their wars 
both with the French and Scotch turned on the long- 
bow. Bruce dispersed their archers at Bannockburn 
with a body of light horse stationed for the purpose, an 
example which no subsequent Scottish general had sense 
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to imitate ; though I could point out two or three inter- 
esting historical incidents where it was earnestly recom- 
mended by experienced Scottish warriors. 

I was in very poor health for about a twelvemonth, 
with spasmodic attacks in the stomach, but am now 
beginning to feel like myself again. I have little hope 
of oeing in London for many a long day, so your best 
way will be to come down and see me here, where I 
have been doing much, and still have much to do. I 
am delighted to near your Shakespeare is to go to press. 
I have not seen the epistles. I love Moore's genius, 
and detest his politics too much to care whether I ever 
do or no. I never read the Twopenny Post-bag. Kind 
love to Heber, Sotheby, your brother, and all friends 
Ever yours, Walter Scott. 

Abbotsford, Melrose, 25th April. 

Ancient Spurs. — According to Grose, the period 
when spurs were first invented seems unknown. "Com- 
mon sense points out that they must be nearly coeval 
with the art of riding on horseoack. A man kicking a 
dull or tired horse would soon discover he stood in need 
of a more powerful stimulus than his heels; and it does 
not seem to require any extraordinary effort of genius 
to invent and fix to the feet some kind of spur or goad. 
That the Romans had spurs at least as early as the 
Augustan age is proved by the concurrent testimony of 
diverse writers, though for some reason not easy to 
discover among the many equestrian figures that have 
survived, none of the riders are represented with spurs." 
Virgil speaks of a heel shod with iron, 

' Qoadrapedemque citum frrrata calce fatigat/ 
So also Livy, Cicero, and Plautus. 

The Saxon spur used in England during the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries, was of the spear kind, and 
bore an exact resemblance to the subjoined specimen of 
a Frankish spur, which was due in France, and is of 
iron much corroded. The pryck spur was the next in 
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fashion, and of this, interesting examples may be seen 
on the Earl of Cornwall's monument in Westminster 
Abbey, and on the cross legged effigies of knights. A 



spur of this kind was dug up at Mountsorrel in Leices- 
tershire of cast copper gilt, and having a pointed knob. 
As the castle was taken and rased to the ground in 
1217, it was probably some warrior's, who, during the 
siege, was buried here, according to custom, in his boots 
and spurs. See Gent.'s Mag. for 1787 t where it is 
engraved. From this kind of spur was evidently derived 
the old English expression of prycking, which may be 
found in the Percy Ballads, and in Spenser's Faerie Queen, 
* A gentle knight came pricking o'er the plain.' 
The rouelle or wheel spur was the next improvement; 
and I should be glad of any information as to the earliest 
instance of its introduction. Perhaps the most beautiful 
specimen in existence is preserved in the Liverpool 




Museum. It is evidently of foreign manufacture ; and 
its interest is considerably enhanced by the fact of its 
being a relic of Bosworth Field. In the time of Edward 
IV. the long spiked rowel was in vogue. It was of iron, 
and had six formidable spikes, nearly three inches in 
length. See Fig. 2. Will o' the Wynd. 

Odd Numbers. — " Rusticus," in your last, asks, 
" What is the origin of the belief in the luck of odd 
numbers ?** I have heard it before commented upon, 
and the only origin assigned, that the belief in the value 
of numbers is as old as creation ; and of the remarkable 
recurrence of some numbers in the Bible, there is no 
doubt ; though I do not say they are all odd numbers. 
Some, however, are : thus, seven days was the world 
in creation (and the Rabbis say that as it was seven 
days in creation, so will it endure seven thousand years, 
which idea coincides with the inference drawn by our 
own divines from the prophecies) ; there are seven notes 
in music, and seven prismatio colours ; seven times were 
the walls of Jericho encompassed; three days was 
Jonah in the belly of the whale, typical of our Saviour's 
descent for three days into the grave ; man, made in 
the image of God, consists of three parts, body, soul, and 
mind ; the Sacred Trinity consists of three persons. Of 
the even numbers in the Bible which are favoured, forty 
and twelve are remarkable ; forty days was Moses in 
the mount, forty days the Saviour in his temptations ; 
twelve was the number of the tribes ; and twelve the 
number of the Apostles. Doubtless many more such 
coincidences might be adduced; not only the sacred 
writings, but history affords the proof that the belief in 
the lucky influence of some numbers more than others 
has not been confined to the vulgar only. Should this 
seem to afford any answer to the wishes of your Corres- 
pondent for information on the subject, I should feel 
happy that I have thrown any light upon it. > S. 
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Old English Games. — In a rare tract by John 
Northbrooke, a preacher at Bristol, entitled •• A Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Dauncing, Vaine Plays or Enterluds, 
with other idle Pastimes, &c. commonly used on the 
Sabbath day, are reproved," occurs the following sin- 
gular passage : — 

" What is a man now-a-dayes if he know not fashions, 
and how to wear© his apparel after the best fashion ? to kepe 
company, and to become Mummers and Diceplayers, and 
to play their twenty, forty, or 100 H. at Cards, Dice, &c, 
Pott t Cente, Gleke, or such other games." 

Again, in Dr. Rainoldes' •' Overthrow of Stage Plays," 
1559:- 

*' Time of recreation is necessary, I grant, for schollers, 
yet in my opinion it were not fit for them to play at Stoole- 
ball, among wenches, nor at Mumchance or Maw with idle, 
loose companions, nor at trunkes in Guile-halls, nor to 
dance about Maypoles, nor to rune in Alehouses, nor to 
steale deere nor rob orchards." 

I wish some "dust-raking Commentator," to borrow 
an expression of Collier's, would kindly give me some 
explanation of the games alluded to. Rusticus. 

Colebrook's Memoirs.— In Horace Walpole's "Me- 
moirs of the Reign of George the Third," there is a note 
from the MS. Memoirs of Sir George Colebrook. Have 
these Memoirs been ever published, and if not, where 
are they ? That gentleman, who was a banker, failed 
with Alexander Fordyce and the Bank of Ayr, in 1772.* 
Sir George was director of the East India Company, and 
very conspicuous in defending its privileges. He was 
also said to be a patron of the arts, an amateur in 
Chinese monsters, and very fond of pomp and show. 
Of this gentleman's career I am desirous to learn as 
much as possible, and shall be indebted to any one who 
will indicate, through the medium of Mr. Willis's 
" Notes," some source of information concerning him. 

F. St. Johk. 

* See Francis's " Chronicles and Characters of the Stock 
Exchange/ 1 second edition. 



Edmund Curll.— I should be glad if any of your 
Correspondents could give me, or refer me to, an account 
of Curll the bookseller's deeds and misdeeds. I have 
merely seen his name mentioned, and that sometimes 
in not very creditable company. Also, " from gay to 
grave, from lively to severe, I am anxious to know of a 
work on the bibliography of Scottish song." Is there 
such a one ? Perhaps some of your friends can answer. 

James B. Murdoch. 

Glasgow, 162, Hope Street. 

Joseph Spence. — I observe, in the number of 
" Current Notes" for February, an inquiry as to the 
birthplace of Spence. Mr. Singer, in the edition of 
Spence' s Anecdotes which he published some years back, 
gives a good deal of entertaining matter in a biographi- 
cal sketch prefixed to the main work. Spence, according 
to this gentleman's account, was born at Kingsclere, 
Hants. April 25, 1699. Feltham. 



Coins. — I must crave a brief space onoe more in 
your " Current Notes," because I perceive that in your 
last Number a correspondent (A. S.) has asserted that 
Granger's note " is not erroneous" whereas I have dis- 
tinctly stated that it is. A reference to Granger 
(Article Simon) will determine which statement is cor- 
rect. But as it is not every one (country readers parti- 
cularly) to whom Granger's work is accessible, permit 
me to add that he distincly specifies the Coins of Crom- 
well, " the dies for whose Crown, Ac. were exquisitely 
cut by him (Simon)," and thereupon adds this note, 

" This piece (the Crown) which has about the edge 
a motto from Terence, ' Has nisi periturus mthi 
adiniat nemo, 7 is scarce. It sold, ( credite posteri ." 
at the late Mr. West's sale for £68." 

Now, Sir, there is no mistaking the piece alluded to 
in this note ; for no other coin than the Crown of Oliver 
bears such a motto. Granger, therefore, in asserting 
that Oliver's Crown produced £68 is (I repeat it) in 
error. Moreover Mr. West possessed no "Petition 
Crown," nor does Granger say that he did. The 
highest price that any coin produced in Mr. W.'s sale 
was £32. Consequently I am at a loss to conceive on 
what information A. S. grounds his statement. B. N. 



Michael Wohlgemuth.— In answer to the inquiry, 
are there any known pictures of this master in exist- 
ence ? I beg to say that his best picture, and the one 
which all the judges allow to be genuine, is in the Im- 
perial Gallery at Vienna, in the upper rooms ; it is an 
altar-piece, with four doors, representing figures of 
saints. In Stanley's edition of " Bryan's Dictionary/ 
it is said to have been painted in 1511, and to represent 
St. Jerome seated on a throne, with the donors, a man 
and a woman, kneeling at his side. 

In the same apartments are some by his great pupil, 
of extraordinary merit, and which deserve to be more 
known than they are. 

In the Berlin Gallery are two also by Wohlgemuth, 
one is a Virgin and Child and John the Baptist preach- 
ing ; the other, I am not certain as to the subject ; and 
there is a mistake in Waagen's Catalogue of the Berlin 
Gallery, which makes me more doubtful. 

There is also one in the .Louvre said to be by him, 
and there are five in the Munich Gallery attributed to 
his hand ; but they may all be classed doubtful. The 
one at Vienna is undoubted, and proves him to have been 
an artist of great merit. D. 



Inquiry. — Can any of your readers translate the 
following inscription, which is engraved in a silver gilt 
ring in my possession, on which are the arms of Poland 
and Lithuania, impaled, and surmounted by a regal 
crown ? 

WOLNOSE CALOSE NUPODLEGLOSE 
D. 29. LISLOP 1830. ROKU. 

I think it is Polish, and that it records a death. 
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Egyptian Royal Cartouche. 

Will the Rev. T. R. Brown, or one of your corres- 
pondents wise in Egyptian lore, kindly decypher for me 
the name on a scarabseus in my posses- 
sion, an impression of which I enclose. 
All I have been enabled to discover is, 
that the symbols on the top signify 
•• Good God,*' and denote a king of Lower 
Egypt; that the wreath of horned asps 
(kerastis) is expressive of immortality; 
and that the hieroglyphic of an eye de- 
notes R, a wall M, and a beetle th. (Jan 
this then be rameth-tbeth or ra- 
m esses ? 

It is beautifully cut in wood, which appears to be that 
of the sant (Mimosa Nilotica) which is almost imperish- 
able in a climate like Egypt ; and I brought it from a 
tomb near Abou Sir. E. S. Taylor. 




A Mayor tost in a Blanket. — Your correspondent, 
" A Bookworm," seems to be in quest of the anecdote of 
Thomas Aislabie, Esq. last Mayor of Scarborough, vide 
page 317 of Hinderwell's admirable history of that 
town. This borough was one of those which surrendered 
their franchise to Charles II. in 1683, when, as Roger 
North quaintly describes, "Charters of Corporations 
fell before Jeffreys like the walls of Jericho." The only 
point in the story needing elucidation is, how it hap- 
pened that the affront to the Mayor for his zeal in what 
was eminently the king's quarrel should have passed 
unredressed, and the royal pardon granted to the 
assailant before his examination ? Such lenity was 
probably intended to conciliate the dissatisfaction caused 
by the publication of •• The Royal Declaration for liberty 
of conscience ;" dissatisfaction only appeased by James 
II.'s abdication of the throne. If your correspondent 
be inclined to pursue the subject, he may make some 
interesting discovery. Y. S. N. 

Your correspondent Feltham's elaborate enigma 
seems to point at the letter A. 

A correspondent inquires after the North Country 
Mayor, who was tossed in a blanket. This was one 
of the Mayors of Scarborough, during the latter part 
of the reign of Charles II. He had a squabble, I be- 
lieve, a political one, with the Vicar in the church one 
Sunday, and ended by using his cane pretty freely on 
the shoulders of the Churchman. An officer in the 
army, a Captain, was at church, and feeling indignant 
at such a breach of good conduct in the sacred edifice, 
sent a message to his worship, the day following, to 
come to his quarters, as he particularly wished to see 
him. The unsuspecting Mayor complied, the officer 
had a number of men ready, and the alarmed civic 
dignitary received the rather singular treatment men- 
tioned in the ballad. The whole of this curious affair 
is related at length in a Scarborough Guide, published 
about forty-five years ago. It is an octavo pamphlet 
and is now scarce. James Wardell. 

Town Clerk's Office, Leeds. 



" Laying Ghosts in the Red Sea." — What is the 
origin of this vulgar superstition ? A. N. 

Dame Juliana Barnes, the authoress of that sin- 
gular treatise on Hunting and Hawking, " The Boke of 
Seynt All ons" is commonly wid to have been a daughter 
of Sir James Barnes, the obnoxious favourite of Richard 
II. who was beheaded on Tower Hill. Can any of your 
genealogical correspondents bring forward any evidence 
of this presumed fact? J. E. 

A Blackguard, says the great Dr. Johnson, " is a 
cant word among the vulgar by which is implied a dirty 
fellow of the meanest kind.'' The derivation of this 
word is involved in some obscurity, though the original 
has certainly existed from time immemorial. In H. 
Howard's Defensative, 1583, occurs the following pas- 
sage : " As the blessed angels are ministering spirits, 
so the devil and his blackguards are the means and instru- 
ments which God hath used and employed in all times, either 
for the trial of the godly or chastisement of the wicked." 
Again in Stanihurst's Description of Ireland, " They are 
taken for no better than rakehells or the devils blackguard." 
" A lamentable case," says Fuller, " that the devils black- 
guard should be God's soldiers." In these instances it- 
would seem to imply "a fit attendant on the Devil." 
By Webster, however, it is derived from 'blackard* 
(black-kind), but Gifford in an amusing note to Ben 
Jonson's c Every Man out of his humour/ has traced its 
origin to some of the attendants on royalty. He tells 
us that in all great houses, but particularly in the 
royal residences there were a number of meau and 
dirty dependents whose office it was to attend the wood- 
yard and sculleries. Of these the most forlorn wretches 
seem to have been selected to carry coals to the kitchen, 
halls, &c. To this smutty regiment who attended the 
Progresses, and rode in the carts with the pots and 
kettles, which with every other article of furniture were 
then moved from palace to palace, the people in derision 
gave the name of blackguards, a term since become 
familiar and never properly explained. 

Johnson by Todd. 

Kit Marlow, in Beard's Theatre of God's Judg- 
ments, is thus described as an Atheist, " by profession a 
scholar brought up from his youth in the University of 
Cambridge, but by practise a play maker and poet of 
scurrility, who by giving too large a swing to his own 
wit, fell to that extremity that he not only in word blas- 
phemed the Trinity but also (as is credibly reported) 
wrote books against it affirming our Saviour to be but a 
deceiver, and Moses to be but a conjuror and seducer of 
the people, and the Holy Bible to be but vain and idle 
stories, and all religion but a device of policy." Are 
any of these works of this Tom Paine of the sixteenth 
century, known to be in existence. C. 



Albert Durer is stated to have written a Diary of 
his Tour in the Netherlands. Has it ever been trans- 
lated? V^r? ICT0B - 
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Thomas Gent.— Your Correspondent Mr. Boyne, 
(Current Notes for February, p. 16) seems not to be 
aware that Gent's interesting autobiography, which was 
published by Thorpe in 1832, was edited by a gentle- 
man, who may be justly termed the most eminent of 
our living topographical writers, the reverend Joseph 
Hunter, the historian of Hallamshire and South York- 
shire. In the editor's concluding note upon the life, 
he states that Gent's Translation of ** Reliquiae Ebora- 
censcs*' was published. I have a copy in my possession, 
answering precisely to Mr. Hunter's description : " it is 
printed-on the coarsest paper, and in the rudest manner, 
and has no title page." The poem is in three books, 
and extends oVer 104 pages. The titles at the head of 
some of the pages are, "Historical Antiquities:" "Ethnic 
Historical Delights, or Ancient Glories of Yorkshire." 

I may add for the information of your correspondent 
• Eboracensis,' that I possess the following productions 
of Gent's press, which are not included among those 
mentioned in Current Notes for January, p. 2. 

A Speech delivered to the Grand Lodge of Freemasons at 

York, Dec 27, 1726, by Charles Bathurst, G. M. 
A Poem to the Queen on Her Majesty's Birthday, by John 

Mawer, 1786. 
A Voyage to Russia, _c. by Elizabeth Justice, 1739. 
Proposals for Printing the Book of Psalms and Solomon's 

Song, by John Mawer, 1736. 
A Second Address to the Clergy in Great Britain, a Sermon 

by Philanthropes, 1731. 

It is doubtful whether " The History of the Ancient 
Militia in Yorkshire under King Venusius" was ever 
published. To the title page, of which I have a copy, 
this notice is prefixed, " Design ed for the press in 8 or 
10 Exhibitions, weekly, at 3 pence each time, provided 
a tolerable number subscribe, whose names are to be 
printed." And at the foot of the page this is printed : 
" written under cruel disappointment and waiting for 
paper. A. C. M. DCC. I_X. Eburaco. 

TnoMAS Gent. — A Correspondent in your last number 
inquires as to Gent's translation of Dcring's Reliquiae 
Eboracenses. I do not believe it was ever published, 
but I have a copy of it printed on rather coarse paper 
with marginal woodcuts, which appears as if it were 
made up from proof sheets. It has no title page, and 
consists of 104 8vo. pages. It commences : 

44 Fair Yorkshire bounds I'll range with pilgrim's art, 
And pleasant things not quite obscur'd impart." 

And ends, 

" Enrich our souls to greater joys above, 
Where all is glory, ecstacy, and love." 

On the fly-leaves is a letter to some unknown corres- 
pondent in Gent's autograph, but not dated. He ob- 
serves, " I send you this only to see my poor skill in 
" poetry and genius. After read you may commit it to 
" the flames. My books of St. Winifrid have sold very 
" prosperously." Jas. Crosslet. 

Manchester, 1st March, 1853. 



Latin Quotation.— Who is the author of " Tem- 
pora mutantur, nos et mutamus in illis?" This has 
often been asked but has never yet been satisfactorily 
answered. Many correspondents have, in vain, made 
this enquiry in " Notes and Queries." The reply given 
has been, Vox et proterea nihil ! Sibthorpe. 

Lotteries. — When were they first established in 
England ? The earliest notice I can find is in " The 
Glory of England," by Thomas Gainsford, printed about 
1619. S. N. 



William Prtnne.— A large placard was issued by 

this worthy in 1645, wherein he states, " a scandalous 

paper has been newly printed and published in my name 

by some of the imprisoned stage-players, or agents of 

the army, intituled, ' Mr. William Prynne, his Defence 

of Stage Playes, or a retractation of a former booke of 

his, called Histriomatrix,* of purpose to traduce and 

defame me, I do hereby publicly declare to all the world 

the same to be a mere forgery and imposture." Can 

any of your readers furnish me with any account of this 

literary hoax ? E. S. 

Lincoln's Inn. 

________________ * 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The verses inquired after by a Subscriber (p. 12) are in 
Pope's Ode on St. Cecilia's Day. 

C. S. H., James Ward ell, B., J. M., Robert Spence, 
P. C, H. A. B. M., H. G, Faber. and a host of kind 
correspondents, must receive our thanks for transcribing 
the verses enquired after by Feltham, in our last. The 
11 Lines addressed to Lord Byron" were by Mrs Elliott, 
and will be found in MacDiarmid's Scrap Book, 1823. and 
Gleanings in Poetry, 1836. " Had you ever a cousin, 
Tom," first appeared in the New Monthly Magazine, 1829. 
It is said to have been written by a Mr. Fitzgerald. 

The Epitaph on Nel' Bachelor, the old pie-woman, has 
been often printed. 

E. Peacock.— The Broadside in honour of that notorious 
scoundrel, Captain Bedloe, is curious, but too long for 
insertion. 

A. C. K. thanked for his tracing of the Roman wheeled 
Galley from Vegetius. The paddle is no modern invention. 

H. E. Win die. Knight's Cyclopedia is so popular a 
book that the extract about Spence must be already familiar 
to our readers. 

Xitaranj atti Iranttfic <Dbttnati[. 

Adams, C. B., Professor, U. S. Conchology. Recently. 
Charlesworth, Dr., an eminent Physician. Lincolo, 

28th February. Aged 71. A Pamphlet on Health 

and Cleanliness, &c. 
Dr Buch, Leopold. March 4th. Aged 79. Geology. 
Orfila, M m Physician. March 12th. Aged 70. Poisons 

and Legal Medicine. 
Overweg, Dr. Recently. Geology and Mineralogy. 
Peter, William, British Consul at Philadelphia. March 7. 

Memoir of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Shoberl, Frederick, sen. March 5th. Aged 78, 
Sporlb, T. N. March. Ballad Composer. 
Southern, Henry. Belles Lettres. At Rio, Jan. 28th. 
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41 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Sbakspbrb. 



[April, 1853. 



Joan Cromwell. 

In the British Bibliographer is noticed a rare little 
volume, entitled, "The Court and the Kitchen of 
Elizabeth, commonly called Joan Cromwell, the Wife 
of the late Usurper, truly described and represented. 
12mo. 1664%'' in which the writer, under the guise of a 
cookery book, has severely satirized the thrifty wife of 
the Protector. Prefixed is her scarce portrait, with the 
monkey and some verses underneath. We may be 
pardoned for omitting the receipts of the homely dishes 
usually met with at her frugal table — the Dutch pud- 
dings,' Scotch collops of veal (" almost her constant 
dish,") the marrow puddings wnich *' she usually had 
for breakfast," sack posset, boiled woodcocks, Pun- 
nado and Warden pie— all valuable receipts, doubtless, 
and affording a sweet-smelling savour to Puritan 
noses, whose owners hungered not after the more dainty 
and more carnal flesh-pots of Egypt ; and all which re- 
ceipts the author professes to have had from " a near 
servant" of the Protectress ; but we will pass on to the 
more interesting portion of the volume occupied by anec- 
dotes touching the " sordid frugality and tlirifty base- 
ness" of one who, according to the writer's views, " was 
a hundred times fitter for a barn than a palace." From 
the singularity of its satire, we might almost conclude 
that it was the production of some discarded " ehefde 
cutiine*' who reigned omnipotent under Cavalier rkgime^ 
but who, like Othello, found his "occupation gone," 
under the strait-laced dynasty of Puritanism and Fast 
Days ; and who, scoffing at the abstemious degeneracy 
of the age, seems to have measured greatness by a good 
digestion ; and virtue, by a penchant for morqeaux. 
Alas ! if no man is a hero to his valet de chambre, how 
can he hope to find favour in the eyes of a cook ? The 
statesman must bow before the epicure, and the glories 
of Wellington succumb to those of Heliogahalus. The 
author seems to have regarded Oliver Cromwell and his 
wife with the same suspicious eye that Caesar looked 
upon Cassius, because he was so lean. However, " it 
would be well," he exclaims with a sneer, " if his 
butchery could be slighted into her cookery, and that 
there were no other monument of it than in paste." 

We are told that in Oliver's household, " suppers they 
bad none ; eggs or some slops contenting Cromwell and 
her Ladyship. For the family there was constantly boiled 
eight stone of beef early in the morning to keep her re- 
tainers in heart, and in earnest of a dinner; the broth 
whereof, and all the scraps and relics of dinoer, (to give her 
her due), were alternately given to the poor of St. Marga- 
ret's, Westminster, and St. Martin's in the Fields ; and 
that very orderly without any babble or noise. His feasts 
were none of the liberalest, and far from magnificent. Even 
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those two he gave the French ambassador and the Parlia- 
ment in 1656, upon their gratulation of his Syndercombe 
deliverance ; which last amounted not to above £1000, and 
she saved £ 200 of it in the banquet ; for a woman, a spec- 
tator near Cromwell's table, upon the serving thereof with 
sweetmeats, desiring a few dry candies of apricots, Colonel 
Pride sitting at the time, instantly threw into her apron a 
conserve of wet, with both his hands, and stained it all 
over •, when, as if that had been the sign, Oliver catches up 
his napkin and throws it at Pride ; he, at him again ; while 
all of that table were engaged in the scuffle, the noise 
whereof made all the members rise before the sweetmeats 
were set down ; and believing dinner was done, go to this 
pastime of gambols, and be spectators of his Highness's 
frolics." Elsewhere we learn that Cromwell was wont 
" to call in the guards, to eat the relics of his victuals." 
" I might," continues the author, " insert a story of her in- 
quiry into the profit of the kitchen stuff, and the exchanging 
of it for candles, which those that knew her humour, had 
purposely put into her head, till she was told to whom it 
belonged, and the customs of the Court, to most of which 
she answered : ' they should not think to have them take 
place as in the other woman* 9 day 8,* And the reason she 
used to give for this, her frugal inspection and parsimony, 
was the small allowance and mean pittance she had to defray 
the household expenses." 

Some curious stories are related of her first coming 
to town, after the Battle of Marston Moor; when 
the pastors, elders, and brethren of the sects presented 
her with a silver service, and all " the middle sort of 
the religiously fanatic sent her in Westphalia hams, neat's 
tongues, puncheons and tierces of French wine, runlets 
and bottles of sack, all manner of preserves and comfits, 
to save her the trouble of the town ; the most of which 
gifts, (they being multiplied upon her), she retailed by 
private bands at as good a rate as the market would 
afford." The author proceeds to hint that she did not 
disdain to receive bribes; and that " her house h was in 
this respect, a Political or State Exchange, by which the 
affairs of the kingdom were governed, and the prices of all 
things set, whether offices, preferments, or indemnity ; as all 
other manner of collusion and deceits were practised, and 
money-stirring no where else." At this time she was fre- 
quently invited to sumptuous entertainments, and would 
" look as religiously upon a March pane, preserve or 
comfit, as a despairing lover upon his mistress' lips ; but 
the war expired, and these thanksgivings and triumphal 
festivals ended, this pious family began to enter upon the 
years of famine, after those of plenty ; and so many fast 
days were enjoined, that her domestics almost forgot dinner 
time. If anything could be observable by her for state and 
charge, it was the keeping of a coach ; the driver of which 
served her for caterer, as much occasion as she had for him, 
for butler, for serving man, for gentleman usher, when she 
was to appear in any public place. And this coach was 
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bought second hand, oat of a great number, which then lay 
by the walls, while their honourable owners went on foot, 
and ambled in the dirt to Goldsmith's and Haberdasher's 
Halls, if so fairly come by." After hinting that she would 
have had a sequestered coach, if she dared ; the author adds 
that she had •• horses out of the army, and their stabling 
and livery in her husband's allotment oat of the mews, at 
the charge of the State ; so that it was the most thrifty and 
unexpensive pleasure and divertissement (besides the finery 
and honour of it) that could be imagined ; for it saved many 
a meal at home, when upon pretence of business her Lady- 
ship went abroad ; and carrying some dainty provant for 
her own and her daughters' own repast, she spent whole 
days in short visits, and long walks in the air ; so that she 
seemed to affect the Scythian fashion, who* dwell in carts 
and waggons, and have no other habitations. Her public 
retinae was also very slender ; no more commonly than 
one of her husband's horse boys— with or without livery, 
all was one.' 1 

A curious story is related of her daughter's marriage 
with Mr. Claypofe. The wedding was very private, " all 
that was Hymen-like in the celebration of it was some 
freaks and pranks without the aid of a fiddler (which in those 
days was thought to be altogether unlawful, as the ring and 
form of marriage was thought antichristian), in Nol's mili- 
tary rude way of spoiling the custard, and like Jack Pud- 
ding throwing it upon one another, which was ended in the 
more manly game of buffeting with cushions, and flinging 
them up and down the room." 

The author proceeds to relate how her Highness took 
possession of her palace at Whitehall, " where like the 
devil cast out she entered by fasting and praying after the 
usual manner, and like devout Jezebel took possession 
of Naboth's vineyard." We are further told "she em- 
ployed a surveyor to make her some convenient accommo- 
dations and little labyrinths, and trap stairs, by which she 
might at all times unseen, pass to and fro, and come 
unawares upon her servants, and keep them vigilant in their 
places, and honest in the discharge thereof. Several repairs 
were likewise made in her own apartments, and many small 
partitions up and down, as well above stairs as in the cel- 
lars and kitchens, so that it looked like the picture of 
Bartholomew Fair ; her Highnessship not being yet 
accustomed to that roomy and august dwelling, and per- 
haps afraid of the vastness and silentness thereof. — She 
could never endure any whispering or to be alone by her- 
self in any of the chambers." " Much ado she had at first 
to raise her mind and deportment to this sovereign grandeur, 
and very difficult it was for her to lay aside those imperti- 
nent meannesses of her private fortune; like the Bride 
Cat metamorphosed into a comely virgin that could not 
forbear catching at mice, she could not forget the common 
convert* and affairs of life." " She very providentially 
kept two or three cows in St. James' Park, erected a dairy 
in Whitehall, with dairy maids, and fell to the old trade of 
churning butter and making buttermilk ; nor were Oxford 
Kate's fine things half so famous among the Cavalier 
ladie*. as my Lady Protector's butter among the mushroom 
zealous ladies of the Court. Next to this covey of milk- 
maids she had another of spinsters and sewers to the num- 
ber of six, who sat most part of the day after she was ready 
in her privy chamber sewing and stitching ; they were all 



of them ministers' daughters. She was once resolved by 
the advice of her mother to have made a small brewing 
place with vessels and other accommodations of her own for 
her own and Oliver's drink ; but about the same time a 
drink was then grown famous in London, being a very 
small ale at 7* 6rf a barrel, well boiled and well tasted and 
conditioned, called ' Morning Dew,' which was thence 
brought into request at Court, and was the diet drink of this 
temperate couple, and the cool refreshing entertainment of 
those bouncing ladies that came weltering and wallowing 
in their coaches instead of drays to visit her." 

We have not space for the story of the early green 
peas and the poor country woman ; but there is one 
anecdote too amusing to be omitted. " Upon Oliver's 
rupture with the Spaniards, the commodities of that 
country grew very scarce, and oranges and lemons were 
very rare and dear. One day as the Protector was 
private at dinner he called for an orange to a loin of 
veal, to which he used no other sauce, and urging the 
same command, was answered by his wife, that ' Oranges 
were oranges now, that crab oranges would cost a groat, 
and for her part she never intended to give it;' and it was 
presently whispered that sure her Highness was never the 
adviser of the Spanish war, and that his Highness should 
have done well to have consulted his digestion before his 
hasty and inordinate appetite of dominion and riches in the 
West Indies." A Bookworm. 

British Museum. 



Chesterfield in the Seventeenth Centuet. 

No class of books, perhaps, yield us so much interest- 
ing information on the manners and every day life of 
our ancestors as the old works on etiquette. I send you 
a few specimens from Hawkins* Youths Behaviour, or 
Decency in Conversation amongst Men. Lond. 1 644>, one 
of the most popular productions of the kind, which I 
think cannot fail to be entertaining. The writer com- 
mences by admonishing the youth of the Common- 
wealth against divers small breaches of good manners, 
such as " rolling the eyes," " urging the face' " lifting 
one eyebrow higher than the other," Ac. and entreats his 
readers to " rub not thy teeth, nor crash them, nor 
make anything crack in such a manner that thou dis- 
quiet anybody." There is an art even in yawning. 

" In yawning howle not, and thou shouldst abstain as 
much as thou canst to yawne especially when thou speakest, 
or that sheweth one to be weary ; but if thou be'st con- 
strained to yawne, by all means for that time being, speak 
not, nor gape wide mouthed, but shut thy mouth with thy 
handkerchiefe or with thy hand, if it be needfull readily 
turning thy face to another side." 

Imagine the countenance of a modern diner-out, 
while his wretched victim was performing this compli- 
cated manoeuvre ! 

But after all, the besetting sin of Young England 
related to the nasal organ. The author cautions his 
countrymen against the impropriety of "blowing it ( 
like a trumpet ' and is imperative on the absolute neces- , 
sity of the handkerchief, anathematizing those who | 
respectively prefer the sleeve and fingers. When you 
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wish to warm your hands it shews a horrible want of 
" ton" to thrust them into the flame, and when you go 
into a room when there is meat on the Are it is " very 
uncomely to put your foot thereon to warm it." From 
the many directions given respecting spitting, it would 
seem that in those days we were about a match for the 
Yankees. You must not spit in the fire, nor on the wall, 
nor on the windows, " but not far off thee, but aside, a 
little distant and not right before thy companion." 

Here are a few regulations for the dinner-table. 

" One ought not to cast under the table, or on the ground, 
bones, parings, wine or such like things, notwithstanding if 
one bee constrained to spit something which was too hard to 
chew, or which causeth irksooiness, then may one throw it 
forth dextrously upon the ground, taking it decently with 
two fingers, or with the left hand half shut, so that it be not 
a liquid thing/' " Suck no bones, at least in such wise that 
one may heare it. Take them not with two hands, but with 
one solely and properly. Gnaw them not, nor teare the flesh 
from the bones as dogs doe, but make use of thy knife, 
holding them with one hand. Knock no bones upon thy 
bread or trencher to get out the marrow of them, but get 
out the marrow with a knife. To speake better, it is the 
connsell of the most wise, that it is not fit to handle bones 
and much less to mouthe them." 

Covetousness is another vice to be avoided. 

" Cast not thine eyes upon the trenchers of others, and fix 
them not wistly upon the meat on the table, and lift them 
not up whilst thou drinkest, or whilst thou puttest the 
meat in thy mouth." 

The reader is further counselled not to " put a morsel 
in his mouth until the former bit be swallowed," and 
they are not to be of such a size as to u puffe up the 
cheekes notably. 1 * All things considered, the table cloth 
is not the article to cleanse the teeth with, and to 
attempt the same office with the fork is " much worse." 
It is not praiseworthy to plunge the digits into the soup 
on a privateering expedition for a bonne bouche, 
neither when drawn out is it comely to wipe the Angers 
on a whole loaf— though it may be done on one's own 
piece of bread and afterwards polished off with the 
nankin. It is likewise not seemly to make great 
41 snives" of the bread ; it must be cut even, and " with- 
out framing a tub thereof.'* Salt spoons are not yet 
discovered, and the knife if not " very greasy" is to 
serve instead, — which, however must not be held upright 
in the hands like a truncheon, for that is the fashion of 
" cuntrey clounes." Only snobs pitch the cherrystones 
upon the floor ; they ought to be carefully taken out of 
the mouth with the left hand and arranged in a row 
round the edge of the trencher. A formal dinner party 
now-a-days is a terribly dull affair, but in a.d. 1646 it 
must have been even worse, for Dr. Hawkins tell us, 

" It is peculiar to the chiefest of the company to be the 
first to unfold his napkin and fall to the meat, and therefore 
it is the dutie of others to attend patiently without setting 
hand upon anything before him." 

If your readers are interested in these curiosities of 
etiquette, I may send you some more. Y. T. S. 



Calamities of Authors.— The following letter tells 
its own tale, and a sad tale it is. R. C. 

Sir, — It is with no small diffidence that I take the 
liberty of addressing this letter to vou, but the former 
instances I have received of your liberal friendship to 
me, encourage me to hope you will not be offended at it. 

Snatched from happier days, and the enjoyment of 
plenty by the false deceptions of others, I have been 
now near seven years confined within the walls of this 
prison, a long time of unhappy woe, and though many 
highly respectable friends, who knew me in my pros- 
perity have convinced me by their generosity that they 
nave not forgot me, and I have too, by a frequent sup- 
port by my literary labours, contrived to subsist to the 
present time, yet I am now, by my length of imprison- 
ment and other untoward circumstances happening, at 
this moment driven to the utmost extremity of woe. I 
have sacrificed, Sir, the best part of my life in the 
labour of my History of Kent for the benefit of the 
public but most ruinous to myself. My attention to it 
at that time, before I had the pleasure of knowing you, 
has in a great measure led to all my misfortunes 
since, and of bringing me to my present crisis of dis- 
tress ; a dreadful crisis, Sir, to be destitute as I am now, 
of common necessaries and comfort at my advanced 
years of hfe, and in the walls of a prison. May I, Sir, 
in this trying situation, without too great an intrusion 
on your goodness, solicit you to assist me with a small 
token of your remembrance of me, and of those feel- 
ings which I am certain you possess for the afflicted, 
and more especially for those whom you have been in 
the habit of friendship with ; thus by the kindness of 
my friends I shall be enabled to weather out this crisis 
of woe till the worst of the storm of it is passed away. 
My acknowledgements to you, Sir, will ever remain, and 
in return may Providence continue to bless you with 
every plenty of comfort and happiness, which is the sin- 
cere wish of, Sir, your most obliged humble servant, 

Edward Hasted. 

King's Bench, Southwark, Sept. 19th, 1801. 
Addressed John Latham, Esq. Dover, Kent, 

Rococo. — A correspondent begs for information on 
the meaning and derivation of the word rococo* a term 
which has found its way, within the last ten years he 
believes, into the English language, on what authority 
he is anxious to learn ? He observes the word used in 
the June number last year, of the Quarterly Review, 
in an article on Lady Theresa Lewis's Clarendon Gal- 
lery. The sentence occurs at p. 201 — " The sins of the 
father are visited on the children, and our Niobes in 
calico, all tears, yet mourn over rococo designs and 
colours/* Ac. The sense of the word in this sentence 
does not seem at all apparent to the inquirer. Doubt- 
less, some of your readers will be able to justify it, or to 
furnish a few notes which may tend to its elucidation. 

E. B. 

Battle or Chevy Chase.— Who was the author of 
this popular ballad ? 
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Albums. — The fashion of keeping albums, according 
to Nichols, *' appears to have originated in Germany 
towards the close of the sixteenth century." Humphrey 
Wanley, describing one still preserved among the Harl. 
MSS. says, "they are much used by the young travel- 
lers of that nation, who commonly ask a new acquaint- 
ance (even at the first meeting) to write some sentence 
therein, with a compliment to the owner's learning, 
good sense, &c. Which done, the names gotten are laid 
before the next new face, and the young man, upon all 
occasions, especially at his return, by these hands de- 
monstrates what good company he has kept/* From 
the autographs of distinguished persons, which they often 
contain, these * Alba Amicorum* become exceedingly 
interesting. Amongst those in the British Museum 
is one dated 1579. It was the property of Marie de 
Marnix, a French lady, and is filled with autographs, 
mottoes, chansons, and sonnets. " It commences with 
the signature of the Due d'Alencon, the suitor of our 
Virgin Queen. He ljas attempted to sketch something 
like a fire, under which is written, Fovet et disqutit. 
Francoys." * Una sola aurora, ha de veneer mi noche,* 
is the motto of Charlotte de Bourbon, Princesse 
d'Oranqe, with the date 1580. Henry de Bourbon 
Prince de Conde has contributed 'Pro Christo et patria 
dulce periculum.' Another scribbler has inserted these 
verses 

Qui du tout son coeur meet en Dieu, 

11 a son coeur, et si a Dieu ; 

Et qui le meet en autre lieu 

II perd son coeur, et si perd Dieu. 

A despairing lover has written : 

Belle ! que voy j'en ta face, 
Pense tu rendre mon coeur 
Plus agreable ta grace 
L'accompagnant de rigeur. 

Ne me soys cruelle I 

Et je te seray 

Tant que vivray fidelle. 

Belle ! tu ne dois pas craindre 
Du manque en ma loyaute, 
Mais aussi tu devrois joindre 
Plus de doux a ta beaute. 
Ne me soys cruelle, &c. 

Belle ! si jamais abuse 
D'aucune tienne faveur 
Pren les yeux d'une Meduse 
Et change en roche mon coeur. 
Ne me soys cruelle, &e. 

The following sparkling effusion was the composition 
of some Berangcr of the sixteenth century. 

A la seson nouvelle du printemps gracieux, 
Un amoureux fidelle, de ses champestre lieux, 
Vient chantaat dans un bocage, J'aymeray toujours 
Vive 1' amour du Village ! Vive mes amours ! 

J 'ay me bien ma metresse de celle qu'a mon coeur, 
Car elle me carease, brulant de mesme ardeur : 
Mes amours ne sont volage, j'aymeray toujours : 
Vive 1' amour du Village 1 Vive mes amours ! 



Sa naturelle grace, sa divine beaute 
Qui tout autre surpasse, en tout nonnested 
Me faict croitre le courage de J'aymer toujours 
Vive l'amour du Village ! Vive mes amours ! 
Les Dames visagoige ayment perfaictement, 
Mais l'amour de bourgoige ce n'est que cbangement ; 
Ce n'est que fard tout leur langage et tout leur discours, 
Vive I' amour du village 1 Vive mes amours ! 
Mes Dames, Damoiaelles, Princesses de la Cour ! 
Et vous mes gentishommes qui coures alentour ! 
Entreprennent leur querrelle, le defendes tous 
Vive I* amour de la Belle ! Vive mes amours ! 
The splendid Album of Sir Philibert Vernatti is pre- 
served among the Sloane MSS. No. 2035. It bears the 
date 1615, and is of vellum, bound in crimson velvet, 
and contains several royal autographs, and arms beauti- 
fully emblazoned. It afterwards fell into the hands of 
Mr. George Willingham, a correspondent of Oliver 
Cromwell, Prynne and Bast wick,— he has enriched it 
with their letters to him, and numerous signatures cut 
from original documents. Among them will be recog- 
nised the autographs of Laud, Wentworth, Bacon, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Henrietta Maria, queen of 
Charles I. John Bastwick has written a significant 
allusion to his own fate, * Patientia omnia vincit, May 
21, 1650.' There is also a very characteristic letter 
from Oliver Cromwell to Mr. Storie, dated 1635. It 
has been printed in Carlyle's Letters and Speeches of 
Cromwell ; though that author is incorrect in stating 
that the original " is not now to be found in the British 
Museum, a search of three hours through all the cata- 
logues assisted by one of the clerks reports itself to me 
as fruitless." He would have found it on reference to 
the present volume. 

The Sloane MS. 2597, has this title in a clever pen 
and ink drawing, ' Hortus Fautorum et Amicorum Cas- 
pari Sibelii a Goor Daventria Trans Isalano.' " It 
is an album of humble pretensions,** remarks Nichols, 
*' with a few drawings but no illuminations.* 1 It how- 
ever contains the autographs of several learned men 
between 1668 and 1671, amongst whom we find Frederic 
Spanheim, Francis Burmann, John George Greevins, 
the celebrated Latin scholar, and John Frederic Gro- 
novius, the eminent naturalist. 

No. 679 of the Egerton Collection, is the Album of 
John Breysgen. The signatures dating from 1572-77 
are of no particular interest, but the arms of the writers 
are neatly emblazoned on each page. Guillaume. 

Gallini the Opera Dancer. — Where can I obtain 
any account of him ? He was I believe for many years 
manager of the Italian Opera House. 

A Theatrical Amateur. 



Old English Games. — In the 13th year of Henry 
VIII., the Benchers of the Temple made an order, 
that " none of the Society shall within this house exer- 
cise the play of * skoffe-grotte or slgp-qrottej upon 
pain of six shillings and eight pence.'* How was this 
game played? Rusticus. 
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Lilly thk Astrologer. — The "fair black marble 
stone" which Ashmole placed over his grave, was origi- 
nally on the left side of the Communion table in Walton 
Church, but it was long ago removed to its present 
situation in front of the South entrance to the Chancel. 

Inscription. 

Ne Oblivione conteretur Urna 

Gumblmi Lillii 

Astrologi peritissimi 

Qui fatis cessit 

Quinto Idus Junii, anno Christi Juliano 

MDCLXXXI. 

Hoc Illi posnit amoris Monumentum 

Elias Ashmole 

Armiger. 

See Brayley's Surrey, vol. 2, p. 327. Viator. 



Michael Wohlgemuth.— "In the (Praunisth) Mu- 
seum at Nurctnburg, so celebrated for its antiquities, 
remains a pleasing memorial of this artist— his portrait, 
painted by Albert Durer, in honour of his master." — 
See * Divers Works of Early Masters,* vol. i. p. 22. The 
subjoined sketch may be interesting to your correspon- 
dent D. Pictor. 




John Hull, B.D. was the author of " The Unmask- 
ing of the Politike Atheist," 2nd Edition, 12mo. 1602. 
St. Peter's Prophecie of these last daies, 4to. 1610. 
Christ his Proclamation to Salvation, 8vo. 1613. An 
Exposition upon part of the Lamentations of Jeremie, 
4to. 1618. Can any of our Readers oblige Novocas- 
trensis with any particulars relative to him ? 



Contersing WITH the Fingers.— When was this 
art, employed with such success in Deaf and Dumb 
Institutions, first introduced into this country ? In the 
Academy of Compliments printed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it is called 'The silent language,* and some 
woodcuts are given to illustrate the method. V. A. N. 



Gentleman Jones. — A neat tablet has been erected 
in St. Peter's, Pimlico, to the memory of Richard 
(•' Gentleman**) Jones ; a memoir of whom appeared in 
the Current Notes for Sept., Oct. and Nov. 1851. A 
copy of the Tablet is given in the " Dramatic Register" 
for 1852, and it will doubtless prove an exceedingly 
welcome memento. 

Heraldry. — Who was the author of " The Booke of 
Honor and Armes, wherein is discovered the causes of 
Quarrel, and the nature of Injuries, with their Repulses, 
at London, printed by Richard Jhones, dwelling at the 
signe of the Rose and Crowne neere Holburne Conduit, 
15.90. 4to.** It is a very singular work, and gives an 
entertaining account of "certaine combats for Triumph, 
Honor, and Love of Ladies, brought before the Kings of 
England.** Shakspere in • As You Like It/ has ridi- 
culed all the • punctilios* of a * gay courtier,* and we 
might imagine has made an allusion to this * code of 
honor* where Touchstone says to Jaques, " O Sir, we 
quarrel in print by the book ; as you have books for 
good manners.** Heraldicus. 

Avouries.— This word maybe occasionally met with 
in our old English writers. 

•• We er pouer freres, that haf nought on to lyve, 
In stede of messengeres, save-condite us gyve, 
Thorgh thi lond to go in thin avowrie. 
That non us robbe, ne slo, for thi curteysie." 

LangtofCt Chronicle. 

" Therefore away with these avowries / let God alone be 
our avourie. What have we to doe to runne nether or 
thetber, but onely to the Father of Heaven V— Latimer's 
Sermons. 

" Why name ye more the patron of your order in your 
Confiteor when ye begin masse then other saints, apostles, 
or martyrs, that holy Church hold more glorious than 
« hem, and clepe,' hem your patrons and your ' avowries T " 

Jacks Upland. 

" Wee wol tabernacles be graven and filled with y mages 
of our avouries." — Will of Henry VII. 

" Our lexicographers, observes Brayley, " do not 
appear to have understood its proper signification. In 
the Glossary to Urry's Chaucer, it is explained as, reli- 
gious professions. In Nares* Glossary ayoury is 
declared to be an old Law Term, nearly equivalent to 
justification. Boucher, voce avovre* says this is con- 
jectured to have been a banner borne in funeral pro- 
cessions.** 

From the passages we have quoted it is evident that 
an Avourie was a Patron Saint, and in this sense is used 
in Henry's Will. " It is derived from the French Avou6, 
namely, a champion, " celui qui se bat,** says Carpen- 
tier, " pour un autre.'* The saint depicted on the banner 
was the avoure, not the banner itself. Though the word 
has grown obsolete, its derivative, advowson, is still cur- 
rent with us ; the owner of an advowson is in legal pro- 
ceedings, held to be the patron and guardian of its 
Church.** In the quotation from Langtoft, "in thin 
avowrie,** evidently signifies under thy patronage or 
protection. ' 
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Bribery at Elections. — The earliest instance I 
can find on record is in the palmy days of our • Virgin 
Queen,' when the house " finding that a simple fellow, 
one Thomas Long, had been returned for the borough of 
Westbury, they inquired of him how the electors came to 
choose him ; and he being very candid, informed them very 
readily, that he had given the Mayor of Westbury, Mr. 
Anthony Garland, and a Mr. Watts, four pounds for his 
place in Parliament. The House were highly indignant at 
the Mayor's baseness, and summoned him to the Bar of the 
House, and fined the Corporation twenty pounds." 

For this curious niece of Parliamentary intelligence, 
I am indebted to tne author of the Life of Coke ; it 
proves that Beresfords were not unknown in the days of 
Shakspere and Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia, and that 
the modern family of Coppocks flourished in the reign 
of slashed doublets, rapiers, and trunk hose. But 
though the Corporation were fined, was Mr. Long un- 
seated ? Mr. Harrington who sat in the Long Parlia- 
ment, 1640, has left an equally singular diary of his 
personal canvass among the electors of Bath. 

" Saturday, Dec. 26. Went to Bath, and dined with the 
mayor and citizens, conferred about my election to serve in 
Parliament, as my father was helpless and ill able to go any 
more. Went to the George Inn at night, met the bailiffs 
and desired to be dismissed from serving; drank strong 
beer and metheglin ; expended about three shillings, went 
home late, but could not get excused. 

"Thursday 31. Dined rt the George Inn with the 
mayor and four citizens ; spent at dinner six shillings in 
wine. Laid out in victuals at the George Inn. 1 1* 4d, laid 
out in drinking 7*, laid out in tobacco and drinking vessels, 
3«4rf. 

January 1 . My father gave me £4 to bear my expences 
to Bath. Laid out in all 8* for victuals, drink, and horse 
hire, together with divers gifts." 

In these primitive days, honourable members were 
paid by their constituents ; and besides the usual pre- 
sent of a horse to ride to Parliament, were entitled 
by a statute of Edward II., to four shillings a day if 
they represented a shire, and half that sum for a 
borough. The famous Andrew Marvell, member for 
Hull in 1661, is said to have been the last to receive 
Parliamentary wages. Occasionally the electors were 
able to strike an economical bargain. As an instance, 
we are told that " John Strange, the member for Dun- 
wich in 1463, agreed with the prudent burgesses of that 
town to take his wages in red herrings" We are 
further informed, that " in the same reign the citizens 
of York being anxious that the dignity of that ancient 
Corporation should be properly represented, unanimously 
agreed that their members should be allowed four 
shillings a day if they kept a house in London during 
the session, but only two shillings if they went 'to 
board.' '• C. W. J. 

John Ward of Hackney/, M.P., was convicted of 
forgery, expelled from the House, and suffered in the 
pillory, 1727. Where can I find a biographical sketch 
of this worthy ? Among his papers is said to have been 
found the well known Miser's prayer. J. P. 

Leicester. 



Christening Presents.— Can any of your Cor- 
respondents point out the origin of this custom ? In a 
MS. of Sir R. Lestrange, who quotes the authority of 
Dr. Donne, is an amusing anecdote of Shakspere being 
godfather to one of Ben Jonson's children. " After the 
christening being in a deepe study, Jonson came to cheere 
him up, and askt him why he was so melancholy. — No, 
faith, Ben (says he), not I ; but I have been considering 
what should be the fittest gift for me to bestow upon my 
god-child, and I have resolv'd at last.'— 1 1 pr f ythee what ?» ' 
says he. ' I' faith, Ben, Til e'en give him a doazen of 
Latten spoons, and thou shalt translate them." 

In Stowe's Annals, continued by E. Howes, 1631, we 
are told (speaking apparently of Elizabeth's reign), that 
" At this time, and for many years before, it was not the use 
and custom (as now it is), for Godfathers and Godmothers 
generally to give plate at the baptism of children (as spoons, 
cups and such like), but only to give christening shirts, 
with little bands and caffs wrought, either with silk or blue 
thread ; the best of them for chief persons wear edged with 
a small lace of black silk and gold ; the highest price of 
which, for great men's children, were seldom above a noble, 
and the common sort two, three, or four and five shillings a 
piece." D. 

Burton on Trent. 

The Thalia or Arius tde Heretic. —Is this work 
known to be in existence, either in print or manuscript? 

K.P.D.E. 



Eltse Bonaparte. — A very brief memoir of the 
Princess Elise Bacciochi, eldest sister of Napoleon, and 
ex-Queen of Lucca, Carrara and Tuscany, is given in 
the "Court and Camp of Bonaparte/' (Murray's Family 
Library) ; and a few notices of her appear in Mrs. 
Histed's " Byewajrs of Italy.*' Can any of your readers 
refer to further biographical particulars of the soi-disant 
" Semiramis of Lucca ?" T. W. B. 



Joe Miller's Jest Book. — When was the first 
edition published, and by whom was it really written ? 



The Shadoof. — Referring to the remarks made by 
your correspondents W. G., in vol. i. p. 96, and your 
N. Y. ES-pecial Reporter in vol. ii. p. 12, about the 
Shadoof; I beg to inform you that I have seen machines, 
answering exactly to the description given, in general 
use in the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, and in other 
parts of Russia. I believe they are also used in other 
places on the Continent, though I do not remember to 
nave noticed any out of Russia. It is curious to ob- 
serve how Eastern manners and customs abound amongst 
the Russians, many of them extending even to the far 
North. J. S. A. 

Old Broad Street. 

Inquiry. — Will any of your readers inform me whe- 
ther " British Galleries of Art," London : printed for 
G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane, 1824s is by 
Westmacott or Hazlitt ? D. 
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Egyptian Royal Cartouche.— If Mr. E. S. Taylor 
had not appealed to me by name, it is very probable that 
1 should have left the interpretation of his valuable 
signet to some hierpglyphist more celebrated than my- 
self, and have avoided the unpleasantness of differing 
from his interpretation, as far as it goes, and probably 
from by far the greater number of the learned in Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs. Gliddon, however, in his " Ancient 
Egypt," p. 29, •• Sun offered to the world," has made 
an attempt in the right path. I pronounce the cha- 
racters in this signet to be symbolical, excepting two, 
which are phonetic. 

The horn serpent is the type of the Agathodsemon, 
the Messiah. The two phonetic characters at the top 
of the shield are the same as in the famous Rosetta 
stone, and read, qf 9 fuit, denoting that the Messiah 
hath appeared. The others, according to Gliddon , will 
read, A Sh DDD ; according to some others, A M TIT. 
They are not put here as phonetics, but express tJte 
creed j if I may so call it,, of the possessor of the 
signet, viz. A, the all-seeing eye of God. — Sh, the 
heaven. — D, or more properly T, God: therefore the 
three Ts are put for the Trinity of the Godhead. The 
whole of the signet may be thus read, " The Messiah 
hath appeared — He is the all-seeing God from heaven, 
the Trinity."' 

N. B. The Scarabceus was worshipped by the Egyp- 
tians as the emblem of the Creator of the world, "etoit 
un Dieu adore par les Egiptiens.*' Furetiere. The 
Coptic skhalovks, seems to be a compound Sanscrit word, 
signifying, the ox-insect that collects dirt into a round 
mass. T. R. Brown. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle. 

Richard Baxter and Daniel De Foe. — Where 
can K. P. D. E. find complete lists of their works ? 

Genealogy of Mary Queen op Scots.— A para- 
graph in the "Times," Feb. 15, 1828, states: "There 
is a curious document drawn up in 1823 by the late Lord 
Ashburton, in existence. It is an abstract of a genealogical 
tree of the descendants of the ill-fated Mary Queen of 
Scots, from which it appears that at that period every 
crowned head in Europe was included in the number, ex- 
cept the King of Portugal (but his Queen however is there) 
and the King of Bavaria and Bernadotte the King of 
Sweden. The entire number of her descendants then living 
was 316, and they are all including the Duke of Reich - 
stadt (young Napoleon) within the line of succession to the 
British throne." Where is this singular document to be 
found? W. B L 

Dorset Square. 

" Auld Robin Gray." — A Correspondent in the 
"Times/* 1828, asserted that the Rev. W. Leeves, 
Rector of Wrington, Somersetshire, who died in 1828, 
at the advanced age of eighty, declared to him he was 
the composer of the music and words of this popular 
song. Others have ascribed it to Lady Lindsay. Who 
is the rightful claimant ? A Loyer of Old Ballads. 



Tempora Mutantur, Ac— Sibthorpe, p. 24, will 
find this hacknied piece of modern Latinity introduced 
into Beaumont and Fletcher's play of ' Wit at several 
Weapons.* The original line (substituting the word 
Ovinia for lempora) is cited in the ' Deliciee Poetarum 
Germanorum,* 1612, under the Poems of Matt. Bor- 
bonii Collin, vol. 1. p. 685. The question has been 
already answered in the Notes and Queries, vol. 1. p. 
234, and Sharpe's Magazine, vol. 5. p. 208. 

Popular Dream Books.— Few superstitions are 
morely deeply rooted in the human mind than a belief 
in dreams, and some singular interpretations have been 
written of these recondite vagaries of the brain. In 
" Wit and Mirth Improved, or a New Academy of 
Compliments, 1715,** we are gravely informed that 'to 
dream you hear music signifies mirth and jollity,* but 
the cackling of geese betokens troublesome visions ; to 
dream you see a man or woman go to be hanged de- 
notes yon will be importuned by some friend for your 
assistance. To dream of finding small pieces of silver 
is ominous of disappointment in trade or business. 
One's teeth or eyes failing out signifies the loss of some 
dear friend ; fire betokes anger ; and to dream of fly- 
ing portends hasty news of strange things. Can any 
lovers of folk lore point out any early written works of 
a similar character? William Hutchison. 

Richmond. 

Lotteries. — In that very useful and amusing volume, 
• the Etymological Compendium,* S.N. will find that 
the first Lottery is said to have been drawn in 1 569, and 
the authority of Stowe is given as cited in Maitland*s 
History of London. The Retrospective Review, N. S. 
vol 1. p. 431, gives an extract from Lord Burghley*s 
Diary, as follows. " 1567, March. A Lottery in Lon- 
don granted to Geo. Gilpyn and Peter Grimaldy,** and 
the Loseley MSS. p. 185, gives some notices and copies 
of various papers relating to the same Lottery. Hone, 
in the * Every Day Book,* vol. 2. p. 1403, has an 
amusing account of Lotteries, and the tricks, frauds, 
and impositions connected with them ; in illustration of 
which he has introduced many woodcuts, ballads, puffs, 
and anecdotes. The last of these mischievous projects, 
as a source of revenue, was in October, 1826. Some 
account of them, I believe, is furnished in the recent 
" Chronicles of the Exchange.** F. R. A. 

Oak House. 

Lotteries.— Shakspere in the ' Merchant of Venice,* 
has introduced the beautiful scene of a lottery for 
the hand of Portia, where the three suitors decide their 
fate by choosing the caskets of gold, silver and lead. 

Windsor. E. 

Lotteries. — The following entry occurs in the 
MS. Diary of Mr. Whiteway*. "August 28, 1619. The 
Lottery for the Virginia Company began to be opened, 
consisting of 50,000 blanks, 1750 prizes, worth *1259, 
for one shilling a lot. T. 
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Lotteries.— Queen Elizabeth's Great Lottery for 
repairing " the Havens and strength of the Realme and 
such other public good workes" is noticed by Holin- 
shed and Stowe. Prom the unique collection of Procla- 
mations issued during her reign, and now preserved in 
the Grenville Library, it appears that tnis Lottery 
Scheme was started in 1567; the subscription being 
ten shillings, and no blanks. The highest prize was 
valued at £5000. namely, £3000 in money, £700 in 
plate, and the rest in tapestry and good linen cloth. 
The winner was also entitled to a piece of plate silver 
gilt of the value of £50. The lowest prize was half a 
crown. In order to dispose of the 400,000 shares, 
agents were appointed in Dublin, York, Newcastle, Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and other provincial towns; and as 
an additional inducement, those " adventuring their 
money," enjoyed a freedom from arrest for seven days, 
for all offences except treason, murder, felony, or break- 
ing the Queen's peace. A yearly pension was offered 
to all who took thirty chances " under one device, prose, 
or poesie," within six months, and who were unsuccess- 
ful in winning back the third part of the amount they 
subscribed. The lots were to be delivered the day after 
each prize was drawn, and foreigners might convert the 
money into goods and export them at half the usual 
duty. The prizes were to be exhibited in Cheapside, at 
the house of M. Dericke, goldsmith and servant to the 
Queen. The Lottery did not prove quite so successful 
as was anticipated, and eventually the prizes had to be 
reduced one twelfth. 

We are informed in Stowe's Annals, enlarged by 
Howes, that *' A lottery for marvellous rich and beau- 
tiful armour was begun to be drawn at London in Saint 
Paul's Churchyard, at the Great West Gate (an house of 
timber and board being there erected for that purpose) on 
St. Peter's day in the morning (1585), which lottery con- 
tinued in drawing day and night for the space of two or 
three days." 

In the reign of King James, a lottery was proposed 
for the benefit of the Virginia plantations. It was 
drawn on the 29th June, 1612, and according to the 
same authority was " so plainly carried and nonestly 
performed that it gave full satisfaction to all persons ; 
Thomas Sharplisse, a tailor of London had the chief prize, 
viz. 4000 crowns in fair plate, which was sent to his house 
in very stately manner ; during the whole time of the draw- 
ing of this lottery, there were always present divers wor- 
shipful knights and esquires, accompanied with sundry 
grave discreet citizens." Monkbarnkb. 

Lanchester, Durham. 

Boiling to Death.— Stowe relates in his Chronicle, 
" The 5th of Aprill, 1531, one Richard Rose, a cooke, 
was boiled in Smithfield, for poisoning of divers persons 
to the number of 16 or more at the Bishop of Rochester's 
place, amongst the which Benet Curwine, Gentleman, 
was one ; and he intended to have poisoned the Bishoppe 
himselfe, but hee eate no pottage that daie, whereby he 
escaped." When was this punishment introduced into 
England ? Eboracensis. 



T. Woodward, Animal Painter, of Worcester, 
whose name occurs in your Obituary, died in October 
1852 ; and it may not be uninteresting to some of your 
readers to* know the prices which the pictures and 
sketches in his possession realized at his decease. They 
were sold in Worcester, his native city, and attracted a 
numerous assemblage of friends and amateurs : 

The Evening of Life, 115 guineas; Highland Scenery, 
49 guineas : these two were exhibited in 1850. Cattle repo- 
sing, style of Cuyp, 84 guineas : this picture the artist 
painted in a few hours- Fighting Horses, 40 guineas ; Goat 
and Grouse, the brood disturbed, 80 guineas ; Landscape, 
Kington, Herefordshire, 4 1 guineas ; a copy from a Vander- 
velde in the Louvre by T. W., 30 guineas ; Ben Nevis and 
the Caledonian Canal, 21 guineas ; three books of pencil 
sketches, 20 guineas ; a lot of small sketches in oil, of many 
of his pictures, now in the possession of various persons, 
brought 250 guineas ; two studies of Horses heads for a 
picture for Prince Albert, at Windsor, 42 guineas. 

The sale realized £1500; but it must be a source of 
regret to all who knew him and his works, to reflect that 
so talented an artist should have been so soon taken 
away. D. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. Y. S. (Number Nine) thanked for his arithmetical 
problem, but the same result can be obtained with number 
three. 

We have received from Mr- William Mence, Worcester, 
a sketch of one of those elaborately chased antique watches 
called ' A Nuremburg Egg/ — There is no date, but the 
maker's name is Edm. Bull, Fleet Street. Can any of our 
Readers .«ay when he lived ? 

The original letter of Sir Walter Scott upon Scottish 
Archery, is in the possession of Mr. B. Nightingale, by 
whom it was obligingly communicated for publication in 
the Current Notes. 

A Coin Collector asks where be can procure specimens 
of the coinage for Camboja, struck in Birmingham, and 
figured in the Illustrated London News, 15 January, 1853. 

Novocastrensis will find an account of P. Alliz in any 
Biographical Dictionary. He was the author of ' Reflec- 
tions upon the Books of Holy Scripture/ ' Remarks on the 
Churches of Piedmont, and of the Albigenses,' and numer- 
ous other works. In 1690 he was made Treasurer of Sa- 
lisbury Cathedral by Bishop Burnet, and died 1717. 



Itenj raft Iriratifii (Dbitiianj. 

Anger, Victor. Aged 24. At Paris. Author of the 

Emperor, &c. March. 
Bayard, M. The well-known author of La Fille de 

Famille, &c. 
Harless, Dr. Dean of the Faculty of Medicine in the 

University of Bonn. Aged 80. Medical Science. 
Kestner, Chevalier. 5th March. Aged 76. Fine Arts. 
Ricordi, Signor, of Milan. Aged 68. Music. 
Roche, James. " The Roscoe of Cork." April. 
Stratford, W. S., Lieutenant 29th March. Aged 63. 

Nautical Almanack. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book."— Shakspkre. 



[Mat, 1853. 



Old Traditions and Folk-lore op Surrey. 

The memory of John Aubrey has come down to us, as 
that of a gossiping antiquary, with a scolding wife. The 
latter is too delicate a subject to handle at present ; or 
we might have entered into a grave speculation how far 
the sharp utterings of her uneasy tongue, and what 
Shakespeare calls, " combing his noddle with a three- 
legged stool," may have driven him from his fireside, 
and led him to wander in the " romancey" spots of Sur- 
rey, copying gravestones, decyphering inscriptions, peer- 
ing at church windows, chatting with sextons, and by 
the " ingle nook** of the village cottage holding converse 
with ancient dames, and gathering that famous store of 
traditions, and pleasant bits of folk-lore he has jotted 
down in his Natural History and Antiquities of the 
County. We cannot help liking the old man — he was so 
harmless, so naive and credulous. His stories, too, have 
their value, simple and vulgar though they be. It is the 
people's way of interpreting antiquity, and reading his- 
tory perhaps not quite so learnedly as a philosopher 
would discuss the question ; but at all events far more 
amusingly, and in the main about as true. They may 
be covered under absurdities, and a ludicrous mask, yet 
still in these legends and old world notions, we catch a 
glimpse of the popular mind of that day, as well as many 
ponderous tomes could have taught us. We are sick of 
great battles, and political intrigues. We have grown 
weary of the pompous figures that strut upon the stage 
of history, and want to know what the people — the rude, 
unlettered common every-day sort of people — were 
talking and thinking about two hundred years ago ! 

Aubrey tells us, that at Godalming the people have a 
current tradition, " That in a great tempest of thunder and 
lightning the great bell of the church was carried out of 
the tower and thrown into the river at a great distance, 
where the bell sinking, and being not possible to be taken 
up, it caused a great whirlpool, which no swimmer dares 
adventure into." On the hill-side at Cheney, *' Lies a 
huge stone of gravel and sand which they call the devil's 
stone, and believe it cannot be moved, and that treasure is 
hid underneath." Near Bisley Church a spring called St. 
John the Baptist's Well, is cold in summer and warm 
in winter." 

Of the celebrated Archbishop Abbot who was born at 
Guildford " at the first house over the bridge," we are 
informed that his mother dreamt " if she could eat a 
pike, her son would be a great man.** The good woman 
tried hard accordingly to satisfy her longing, and "acci- 
dentally taking up some of the river water that ran 
close by the house in a pail, she took up the much de- 
sired banquet, dressed it, and devoured it almost all. 
This odd affair made no small noise in the neighbour- 
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hood, and the curiosity of it made several people of 
quality offer to be sponsors to the child. This their 
poverty accepted joyfully, and three were chosen, who 
maintained him at school and afterwards at college. 
This dream was attested to me by the minister and 
several of the most sober inhabitants of the place." 

The tradition concerning the foundation of Dulwich 
College runs thus : " Mr. Alleyne, the original actor of 
Shakspeare's plays, in one of which he played a Daemon 
with six others, was in the midst of the play surprised by 
an apparition of the Devil. This so worked on his fancy 
that he made a vow which he performed at this place.'* 
We are further told that afterwards on a second 
marriage he wished to change his mind and was very 
desirous of revoking his charity but was not suffered. 

At Norwood grew an oak tree that bore mistletoe. 
" Some persons cut this mistletoe for some apothecaries 
in London, and sold them a quantity for ten shillings each 
time, and left only one branch remaining for more to 
sprout out. One fell lame shortly after ; soon after each 
of the others lost an eye, and he that felled the tree, about 
1678, though warned of these misfortunes of the other 
men would notwithstanding adventure to do it, and shortly 
after broke his leg. at if the Hamadryadee had retolved to 
take an ample revenge for the injury done to that tacred 
and venerable oak." " I cannot omit," continues Aubrey, 
" here taking notice of the great misfortunes in the family 
of the Earl of Winchelsea who at Eastwell in Kent felled 
down a most curious grove of oaks near his noble seat, and 
gave the first blow with his own hands. Shortly after his 
Countess died in her bed suddenly, and his eldest son, Lord 
Maidstone, was killed at sea by a cannon bullet. It is a 
common notion that a strange noise proceeds from a falling 
oak, to Toe heard half a mile distant as if it were the genius 
of the oak lamenting. It has been not unusually observed 
that to cut oak wood is unfortunate." 

The Newdegates of Newdegate pulled down a chapel 
and converted it into a farm house. Tradition says the 
family soon began to decay. The Parsonage-house at 
Sheere was surrounded with a deep moat.— The story 
goes that it was built on wool-packs. When a bourn 
near Stoneham Lane overflows and runs down to 
Croydon, it is held by the inhabitants to be ominous 
and prognosticating something remarkable approaching, 
as it did before rung Charles* Restoration, the Plague 
of London, and the Revolution of 1688. In Warling- 
ham parish in a grove of yew trees rises a spring upon 
tbe approach of some remarkable alteration in Church 
and State. 

" Tbe grave-digger of Woking told me he had a rule 
from his father to know when not to dig a grave upon a 
corpse not rotted. This was when he found a certain plant 
about the bigness of the middle of a tobacco pipe; which 
came near the surface of the earth, but never appeare 1 
Digitize 
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above it. It is very tough about a yard long, the rind 
almost black and tender, so that when you pluck it, it slips 
off, and underneath is red. It hath a -small button at top 
not much unlike asparagus. — 'Sometimes finds two or 
three in a grave/ — * Sure it is not a fern root.' 'Hath 
with diligence traced to its root, and finds it to spring from 
the putrefaction of the dead body.' " 

Some curious stories are related in Britton and Bray- 
ley's History of Surrey. Pirbright, it appears, was 
such a desolate place that " Only a few years ago a stranger 
was hailed as a rarity, and it was a custom of the inhabi- 
tants to greet him by joining hands and dancing round him ; 
and this singular mode of salutation had the boorish title 
attached to it of — ' Dancing the Hog.* " The story goes 
that the people were so ignorant "they only knew when 
it rained by looking into the ponds on their heaths and 
commons." Guildford was a noted place for those two 
old English l pastimes T Bull baiting and the Ducking 
stool. The Slack Book accordingly has the following 
entry : — 

Anno 4 Ed. VI. At this daye was punnyshed by cart- 
ing and ducking© Johan the wyfe of George Wryte of 
Guide ford, fcaylor. 

In Russell's Guildford we read that " in a garden 
on the border of the river, at the deepest part of it, 
where it enters the mill, was fixed securely a strong 
post, about twelve feet in height. It had a long mortise 
not far from the top, in which a beam was held by 
means of a pin, so that it might be moved like a lever, 
and a chair was occasionally suspended from that end 
which hung over the water, for the more convenient 
* ducking of scolds.* The custom has been discontinued 
many years. The last time the chair was taken out for 
•use appears to have been about 1710, when one Mar- 
garet , servant to Stephen Gould, a butcher in St. 

Mary's parish, * left the town through fear, she having 
long been a reputed scold.' " 

Of the <5ossip*s Bridle, preserved in the church at 
Walton-on-Thames, there is an account in the first vol. 
of the ""Current Notes." — " Its presentation arose from 
the individual whose name it bears losing a valuable 
estate through the instrumentality of a gossiping lying 
woman/' Cowey Stakes is traditionally recorded as the 
place where Csesar crossed the Thames. Mr. Bray says 
— " One Simmons, a fisherman, who had lived here, and 
known the river all his life, told him in 1807, that at the 
p'ace called Cowey Stakes he had weighed up several 
stakes of the size of his thigh, about six feet long, shod with 
iron, the wood very black, and so hard at to turn an axe. 
His tradition is that they formed part of a bridge built by 
Julius Ceesar." Daines Barrington and some other 
writers have insinuated they were only the remains of 
a wear for fishing ; however, the tradition is doubtless 
correct. 

Of the Pedlar and his dog in Lambeth church window, 
an engraving is given in the first vol. of the " Current 
Notes." The tradition goes, that it represents a person 
who gave the ground called Pedlar's Acre to the parish 
for leave to bury his dog in the churchyard. The fol- 
lowing odd inscription was once to be seen on a grave- 



stone in Clapham old church. See Rawlinson's Notes 

on Aubrey in the Bodleian library. 

" From duns secure, if creditors should come, 
For once a debtor may be found at home ; 
By Death arrested, and in gaol here laid, 
The first and last, — the only debt he paid." 

Brayley relates a tradition that " Camberwell Grove 
was the scene of the murder of his uncle, by the hero of 
Lillo's popular tragedy, The History of George Barn- 
well" We have not much faith in this, however ; for 
" Lillo's drama was founded on a ballad which Bishop 
Percy states was printed as early as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. In that production Barnwell's 
uncle is described as a wealthy grazier dwelling at 
Ludlow, in a wood near which place the ballad goes on 
to say the murder was committed." The marvellous 
tale of the Stock well Ghost is too well known to need 
insertion here. We must refer our readers to Hone's 
Every Day Book. Norwood, from time immemorial, 
was a famous haunt of the Gipsies, " who, from their 
reputed knowledge of futurity, were often consulted by 
the young and credulous.*' According to Brayley — 
" This was particularly the case some fifty or sixty years 
ago, when it was customary among the labouring classes 
and servants of London, to walk to Norwood on the Sunday 
afternoon, to have their ' fortunes told,' and also to take 
refreshment at the Gipsey House, which long bore on its 
sign post a painting of the deformed figure of Margaret 
Finch, the queen of the gipsies." " This remarkable per- 
son/* says Lysons, " lived to the age of 109 years. After 
travelling over various parts of the kingdom, during the 
greater part of a century, she settled at Norwood ; whither 
her great age, and the fame of her fortune-telling attracted 
numerous visitors. From a habit of sitting on the ground 
with her chin resting on her knees, the sinews at length 
became so contracted, that she could not rise from that 
posture ; and after her death, they were obliged to inclose 
her body in a deep square box." " She was buried, as 
appears by the register, at Beckingham, in Kent, on 
the 24th October, 1740." 

At Streatham resided an eccentric character named 
Russell, who always went under the guise of a woman. 
" Early in life he associated with gipsies and accompa- 
nied the celebrated Bampfylde Moore Carew in many of his 
rambles. He also visited most parts of the Continent as a 
stroller and vagabond ; and having acquired a knowledge 
of astrology and quackery, he returned to England, and 
practised in both arts with much profit. This was after his 
assumption of the female garb ; and Lysons remarks, that 
• his long experience gained him the character of a most in- 
fallible doetress; 1 he was likewise an excellent sempstress. 
and celebrated for making a good shirt. His extraordinary - 
age obtained him the charitable notice of many respectable 
families, and among others, of that of Mr. Thrale, at whose 
house ' Dr. Johnson, who found him a shrewd sensible 
person, with a good memory, was very fond of conversing 
with him.' " 

At Mortlake resided one Colston, a merchant, well 
known for his extensive charities. He founded a school 
at Bristol ; " the boys wear a brass dolphin on their 
breasts in commemoration, as it is reported, of his pre- 
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servation from foundering at sea, by a dolphin stop- 
ping a hole in the ship, on his homeward voyage from 
the Indies r One more story and we have done. 
In the Birch MSS. in the British Museum is the 
transcript of a letter dated 1625, wherein the writer 
informs us that a woman near Old Swan, removing into 
Surrey for fear of the plague, when she was come on 
the hill near Streatham, in tne way to Croydon, turned 
back, looked on the city, and said, ' Farewell London, 
and farewell plague;* but soon after was taken sick, 
had the tokens on her breast, and these words to he dis- 
tinctly read! " It is in vain to fly from God, for He is 
everywhere.** 



The Manuscript Diary or William Whitkway. 
This curious little volume is numbered Bib. Eg. 784, 
in the British Museum. The author was a resident of 
Dorchester, engaged in trade, and apparently a man of 
some wealth and influence, since he was appointed Over- 
seer of the Poor and Town Steward, and nis father was 
a Justice of the Peace. His Diary records several 
anecdotes of the King and Court, with interesting 
notices, relative to foreign affairs, political rumours, and 
scraps of Parliamentary intelligence; the marriages 
and deaths of numerous individuals, together with lists of 
Members returned to Parliament ; high sheriffs of the 
county, and officers of the borough of Dorchester. The 
entries date from 1618 to 1634. A few extracts may 
not be unacceptable to your readers. 

1618, November. — Sir Walter Rawleigh was beheaded in 
London about the end of October, and after his death was 
much lamented by the Londoners, having acquitted himself 
of the death of the Earl of Essex and of his Atheism, as 
appeareth by his speech at his scaffold. To clear justice, 
the King's Majesty wrote a book concerning him. 

1619, January 16. — It was reported that Sir Louis 
Stukeley, Vice* Admiral of Devon, who had the charge of 
Sir Walter Rawleigh when he was prisoner, having rhd. 
money for betraying him, fell to clipping the gold, and is 
thereupon apprehended.— In this month the King's ban- 
quetting-house at the Palace of Whitehall was burnt, and 
the 29th do. Sir Thomas Smith's house at Deptford near 
London, was burnt, lying next to the King's storehouse for 
cordage. 

August — In this month was established a custom upon 
all wool-cloth, being on our Dorsets ninepenoe more than 
before, and sixpence on a Devon. 

November. — Sir Anthony Ashley was chosen Sheriff of 
Dorset, being an ancient gentleman and knighted in Calais 
action by the Earl of Essex for his valour. 

1620, March 26.— The King, Prince, and a great part of 
the nobility came to Paul's, in London, to hear a Sermon 
and to see the ruins of that Church ; to the repairing 
whereof his Majesty hath promised to be a royal bene- 
factor. At this time there was in London an extraordinary 
Ambassador from Spain to treat about the marriage, as some 
say, betwixt the two Kings ; whioh is since reported to be 
broken off: the Prince standing upon it that he will treat 
of a match for himself. 

June 14. — I, William Whiteway, was married to Elenor 
Parkins by Mr. John White, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, in Dorchester, in the presence of the greater part 



of the Town— the wedding-ring had this posy, '• Conjugii 
firmi et caati sum pignus amoris.' 

July. — Our King and Prince began their progress into 
the West in this month, and the 1st of August came to 
Sarum, and the 12th to Cranborne upon the Plain. — In this 
month there was a company of drunkards assembled in 
Hampshire who hanged up one of their companions by the 
waist, and poured drink into his mouth so that they killed 
him with it, and near that time and place another drank 
himself stark dead, a gentleman. 

The black jack ! the merry black jack, 

As it is tost on high a, 
Grows, flows — till at last they full to blows, 
And make their noddles cry, a. 

The brown bowl ! the merry brown bowl, 

As it goes round about a ; 
Pill, still— let the world say what it will, 

And drink the drink all out, a. 
The deep can I the merry deep can ; 

As we do freely quaff, a — 
Fling, sing — be as merry as a King, 

And sound a lusty laugh, a* 

November. — In this month was there a free collection 
made for the defence of the Palntinate, and in Dorchester 
was given £200. The Papists have collected in England 
for the Emperor £3000, whereof part is fallen into his 
Majesty's hands ; the rest like to be recovered. 

1621, January 3. — There came into the country a pro- 
clamation to forbid all men to speak of matters of state 
either of this kingdom or of any other place, upon pain of 
his Majesty's high displeasure. 

February 15. — Forty lords of Parliament and four-score 
burgesses presented unto the King a petition for the re- 
straining of the liberty that Papists and Jesuits have, who 
answered them, that he knew better how to govern them 
than they could teach him ; that hereby he should move 
other princes to deal more violently with Protestants, but 
that he left them to be proceeded against by his laws.— The 
forty and eighty aforesaid did beseech hia Majesty to recall 
a commission granted to the Spanish Ambassador for the 
shipping away of 100 pieces of iron ordnance, but received 
this answer ; that he had given him the faith and word of a 
King, and therefore could not recall it — which two things 
made a great many to be exceeding sorry. 

April.— About this time died the little old Earl of Hert- 
ford, as a'so Dr. King, Bishop of London, a man of excel- 
lent learning and great integrity. — The 6th hereof was a 
great tumult among the apprentices of London about the 
Spanish Ambassador, so that the King and all the Court 
did take knowledge of the matter* and caused one of them 
to be whipt about the streets guarded with 200 halberds. 
— M. This winter and spring all sort of corn was at a low 
price. Wheat was sold for 20d and 2s with us— barley 
for \6d— oats for lOrf — rye for I6d — but towards summer 
the prices began to rise again. 

May.— Sir Francis Mitchell, being one of Sir Giles Mom- 
peason's cousins, was sent unto Finsbury jail, a place made 
by him for rogues, and made to ride on a lean jade back- 
wards through London holding the tail in his hand, having 
a paper upon his forehead wherein was written his offence. 
And the 18th of this month Sir Henry Yelvertou, At- 
torney-General, was called to answer to such things as were 
objected against him, and then had six days respite giveu 
him ; whioh the 'Earl of Arundel did dislike, whereupon 
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the Lord Speaker said that the Lord of Arundel's prede- 
cessors had been censured there for treason, before their 
time, and therefore were offended; then said the Earl, 
" My predecessors sat here while yours did keep shop f 
and upon that he was commanded to go to the bar and 
crave pardon of the Lord Spencer ; which he refusing, was 
sent away to the Tower. And Sir Henry Yelverton, in his 
answer, offers to prove that wherein he bad offended was 
upon the Lord Marquis of Buckingham's letters. 

June 4.— Parliament was adjourned until the 14th Nov. 
next, and at breaking up of the sessions they all made a 
protestation to die in the Palsgrave's quarrel if need were. 

July. — This summer was finished the State Banqnetting- 
House at Whitehall, all built of Portland stone, which had 
been burnt down in January 1619. 

Sept. 1 1 . — This was a very cold and moist summer, which 
ripened corn but slowly. It was a very great year of 
plums, so that a peck was sold for a penny. 

October. — Upon a report of shipping to be provided to 
suppress the insolency of the Hollanders, this was found in 
London : — 

The Belgic frog 
Out of the bog 
With the British mouse did strive— 
Th' Iberian kite 
Meanwhile by sleight 
Surpriseth both alive. 
While for their shares 
Of Indian wares 
English and Dutch do brawl— 
The Spaniard watcheth, 
Advantage catcheth, 
To seise on them and all. 
Then be agreed 
And take good heed, 
Make not a needless fray, 
Lest to a third, 
That ravenous bird, 
You both become a prey. 
Deo. 20. — A (ire broke out in Chancery Lane in London, 
by the negligence of a clerk, and burnt ten houses with a 
great number of records, and two lord's houses ; but went 
no further. 

1622, January 9. — His Majesty went from London to 
Theobalds', where riding into his park with some keepers 
to see the deer, being upon the ice it brake and his horse 
fell backward into the water, and the king all under water 
was drawn out by the legs, lay speechless for an hour, hav- 
ing received much water into his mouth — but is now well 
recovered. 



Defoe's Works are enumerated in Lowndes. See 
also An Alphabetical Catalogue of an extensive Col- 
lection of his Writings (by Michael Stace), 1829; and 
a list of 210 pieces prefixed to "Wilson's Life and 
Times of Daniel Defoe," vol. i. 1830. 



Can any of your Contributors to " Current Notes," 
inform me of the nature of the delusions of Kutswara, 
the composer of the ' Battle of Prague,* and what was 
his " unpitied end, 1 ' alluded to in MiUingen's " Curio- 
sities of Medical Experience ? " 

Campden. John Kettle. 



Rare Old Ballads. 

"The lamentable fall of Queene Eleanor, who for 
her pride and wickednesse by God's judgement sunke 
into the ground at Charing Crosse and rose up again 
at Queen Hive." 

To the tune of Gentle and Courteous* 

When Edward was in England 

The first of all that name, 
Proud Elnor he made his Queen, 

A stately Spanish dame, 
Whose wicked life and sinful pride 

Through England did excel, 
To dainty dames and gallant maids 

This Queen was known full well. 

She was the first that did invent 

In coaches brave to ride ; 
She was the first that brought this land 

The deadly sinne of pride ; 
No English taylor here could serve 

To make her rich attyre, 
But sent for taylors into Spaine, 

To feed her vaine desire. 

They brought in fashions strange and new, 

With golden garments bright, 
The farthingale and mighty cuffes, 

With gownes of rare delight. 
Our London dames in Spanish pride 

Did flourish every where ; 
Our Englishmen, like women then, 

Did weare long locks of haire. 

Both man and childe, both maid and wife, 

Were drown'd in pride of Spaine, 
And thought the Spanish tailors then 

Our Englishmen did staine ; 
Whereat the Queene did much despite 

To see our English men, 
In vestures clad as brave to see 

As any Spaniard then. 

She crav'd the King that every man, 

That wore long locks of haire, 
Might then be cut and powled all, 

Or shaven very neare. 
Whereat the King did seem content, 

And soon thereon agreed, 
And first commanded that his owne 

Should then be cut with speed. 

And after that, to please his Queene, 

Proclaimed through the land, 
That everie man that wore long hair 

Should powle him out of hand. 
But yet this Spaniard not content, 

To women bore a spight, 
And then requested of the King, 

Against all law and right, 

That everie womankinde should have 

Her right breast cut away : 
And then with burning irons sear'd, 

The blood to stench and stay. 
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King Edward then perceiving wel 

Her spigbt to women kinde, 
Devised soon by policy 

To turne her bloodie minde. 

He sent for burning irons straight, 

All sparkling hot to see, 
And said, O Qaeene, come on thy way, 

I will begin with thee. 
Which words did much displease the Queene 

That penance to begin, 
But askt him pardon on her knees 

Who gave her grace therein. 

But afterward they chanst to passe 

Along brave London streets, 
Whereas the Maior of London's wife 

In stately sort she meets, 
With musick, mirth, and melody, 

Unto the Church that went, 
To give God thanks that to Lord Maior 

A noble sonne had sent. 

It grieved much this spightrul Queene 

To see that any one 
Should so exceed in mirth and joy, 

Except her selfe alone : 
For which she after did devise 

Within her bloody minde, 
And practis'd still most secretly. 

To kill that ladie kinde. 

Unto Lord Maior of London then 

She sent by letters straight, 
To send his lady to the Court, 

Upon her Grace to wait ; 
But when the London lady came 

Before proud Elnor's face, 
She stript her of her rich array, 

And kept her vile and base. 

She sent her into Wales with speed, 

And kept her secret there, 
And used her still more cruelly 

Than ever man did heare ; 
She made her wash, she made her starch, 

She made her drudge alway, 
She made her nurse up children small, 

And labour night and day. 

But this contented not the Queene, 

But shew' d her more despight ; 
She bound this lady to a post, 

At twelve o'clock at night ; 
And as (poore lady !) she stood bound, 

The Queene in angry mood 
Did set two snakes unto her breast, 

That suckt away her blood. 

Thus died the Mayor of London's wife, 

Most grievous for to heare ; 
Which made the Spaniard grow more proud, 

As after shall appeare. 
The wheat that dayly made her bread 

Was bolted twenty times, 
The food that fed this stately dame 

Was boil'd in costly wines. 



Hie water that did spring from ground , 

She would not touch at all, 
But washt her hands with dew of heaven 

That on sweet roses fall ; 
She batb'd her body manie a time 

In fountaines filled with milke ; 
And every day did change attire 

In costly Median silke. 

But comming then to London backe 

Within her coach of gold, 
A tempest strange within the skies 

ThU Queene did then behold ; 
Out of which stonne she could not goe. 

But there remained a space, 
Foure horses could not stirre her coach 

A foot out of that place. 

A judgement surely sent from heaven 

For shedding guiltlesse blond, 
Upon this sinful Queene that slew 

The London lady good. 
King Edward then (as wisdom wil'd) 

Accus'd her for that deede ; 
But she denied, and wisht that God 

Would send his wrath with speed, 

If that upon so vile a thing 

Her heart did ever thinke, 
She wisht the ground might open wide, 

And therein she might sinke ; 
With that at Charing Crosse she sunke 

Into the ground alive, 
And after rose with life againe 

In London at Queene Hive. 

Thus you have heard the fall of pride, 

A just reward of sinne ; 
For those that wil forsweare themselves 

God's vengeance daily winne. 
Beware of pride, ye London dames, 

Both wives and maidens all ; 
Beare this imprinted in your minde, 

That pride must have a fall. 

Printed by the Assignes qf Thomas Symcocke. 

This black letter curiosity is preserved in the Rox- 
burghe Collection of Ballads in the British Museum. 

" Auld Robin Gray." ("Current Notes" p. 31, 
April.)— This ballad (written in 1771) is undoubtedly 
the composition of Lady Ann Lindsay, who, in 1793, 
was married to Sir Andrew Barnard, Librarian to 
George III. For full particulars respecting the com- 
position of it, see Lord Lindsay's " Lives of the Lind- 
says/ 1 vol. ii. chap. 18. 

The Rev. W.Leeves, of Wrington, was only the com- 
poser of the music. 

Bristol, J.K. R. W. 



Nathaniel Bentlbt, alias Dirty Dick. — Perhaps 
some readers of the " Current Notes" can inform me in 
what part of Leadenhall Street the celebrated " Dirty 
Dick," (described in a recent poem in "Household 
Words,") kept shop, in the beginning of this century? 

W • A* 
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AyouRiES. — This word (Current Notes, p. 29) illus- 
trates some principles of sound etymology, which phi- 
lologists do not always keep in mind. It is the old 
French word avouerie, regularly formed from avouer, 
which Menage derives from aavotare as devouer (he 
says) from devotare. I doubt the accuracy of this deri- 
vation : at least I find but one instance, in which the 
letter t is introduced, viz. in advotum, as " retentio 
Feudi per advotum" which I take to be an incorrect 
translation of " retenue du Fief par aveu" in a Charter 
of 1 136 (Ducange ad vocem). The true origin I be- 
lieve to be advocare, whence our word Advocate comes, 
as does the French AvouS. For the derivatives from 
advocare in old documents are innumerable. An ad- 
vocates was literally a person called upon to protect, 
assist, or vouch for another. Hence the advocati testes 
were witnesses called in by the party, in contradistinc- 
tion to the vominati, who were named by the Court or 
otherwise, as we find in a Capitular ascribed to King 
Dagobert, a.d. 630. Hence too the Advocatus, in the 
Roman Law, was properly " in consilium advocatus" 
called in to give counsel, in contradistinction to the 
Patronus who was bound to argue for his Cliens ; but 
in process of time the Patronus was superseded by 
the Advocatus, who became a professional lawyer. 
Hence also when any one had bought land or goods, 
which were afterwards claimed by a third person, the 
holder had a right to call in the seller, to warrant and 
defend the rignt of property. This calling in was 
termed advocare, in old French advouer, avouer and 
vouerie, whence come our legal terms vouche, voucher 
and vouchee. In the middle ages, two rights arose, the 
right to call in a Protector, and the right of the Pro- 
tector to be called in ; and such were the spiritual no- 
tions of that time, that both rights were supposed to 
exist between the heavenly protectors and their earthly 
clients. In the romance of " Kyng Alisaunder" we 
find a circumstance (certainly a little different from 
classical history), namely that " the Kynge of Athenis 
and his Barouns" desired to put themselves under Alex- 
ander's protection, which they thus expressed : 

And hendely they byeeechith the, 

That thou bes heore Avowt. 

(Webster's Boms. vol. i.p. 132.) 
Which humble request, after some difficulty, and a 
very supplicatory speech of Demosthenes, was graci- 
ously allowed by Alexander, who was pleased to accept 
as a sort of retaining fee, " A Thousand Besans" (gold 
coins of Constantinople) " and a thousand knyghtis * to 
serve in his army. Such being the profitable office of 
an AvowS, it is no wonder that those who held it were 
anxious to keep it in their own hands ; wherefore Mar- 
garet Countess of Flanders made it an especial condi- 
tion of a Grant, in 1250, that the grantees should 
apply to her or her successors " nee aliiira Dominum 
seccularem poterunt advocare."' The spiritual Advo- 
cati too were equally jealous of their privileges, and 
cautious not to interfere with each other's rights ; for 
I find in a volume of " Miracles wrought by God at 



the intercession of St. Gaetano," p. 110 (ed. Napoli, 
1657) that a female, who ought to have invoked that 
Saint, called upon St. James; whereupon the latter 
appeared, and reproving her, directed her to go to a 
church of Gaetano's, saving, "se vuoi star bene, la 
n'andrai a riceverla, in altro modo non mai potrai ha- 
verla." Now Avouerie is the regular abstract of 
avouer; but in course of time abstract terms often 
come to signify individual beings, as our word Fairy 
is the old abstract Fayerie, from Fay. The Avow- 
ries, then, spoken of by Latimer and others, were the 
Patron Saints, whom individuals had taken as their 
AvouSs or Protectors. J. S. 

Brompton. 

Lines by Pope, omitted in all Editions of his 
Works.— In Charles Butler's Historical Memoirs, 
vol. ii. p. 308, it is asserted that Pope translated 
St. Francis Zavier's celebrated hymn, 

" God I I love thee not to grain, 
The joys of thy eternal reijrn.* 

'•This was related to the author by the late Mr. Wheble, 
a member of the Society of Jesus, and a distinguished 
preacher, who received his information from Mr. Figott, 
a member of the same Society, at whose desire the 
verses were made.*' Can any of your readers furnish 
me with a copy of Pope's translation ? 

Durham. A. J. £. 



Rococo. — By this term (" Current Notes," p. 27) is 
understood that debased style of ornament which suc- 
ceeded the style of Louis XIV. and XV. Its chief 
characteristics arc the scroll and the shell, and the pre- 
valence of wavy lines ; but the details, which are without 
meaning or individuality, are sacrificed to the general 
effect. Instead of rococo, the word baroque is some- 
times used, and with the same meaning. Both terms 
are also employed, though improperly, to denote a bad 
taste in design and ornamentation of a late period, 
generally. M. P. Merrifield. 

" Worth a Jew's ete ?** — What is the origin of this 
expression ? T. H. B. 

Walsingham. 

Boiling to Death.— Blackstone says, vol. iv. p. 
196: " This extraordinary punishment seems to have 
been adopted from the peculiar circumstances of 
the crime which gave rise to it ; for the preamble of 
the statute (22 Hen. VIII. c. 21) informs us that John 
Roose, a cook, had been lately convicted of throwing 
poison into a large pot of broth, prepared for the Bishop 
of Rochester's family, and for the poor of the parish ; 
and the said John Koose was, by a retrospective clause 
of the same statute, ordered to be boiled to death. Lord 
Coke mentions several instances of persons suffering 
this horrid punishment** This Act, however, did 
not live long, for it was repealed by the 1st Edw. VI. 
c. 12. * Xeguleius. 
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Kino Charles and the Cavaliers. 

" An humble Remonstrance of the sad condition of many 
of the King's Party who have no relief and but languishing 
hopes, 1661." 

This curious pamphlet exposing the neglect which the 
impoverished Cavaliers met with after the *' happy resto- 
ration*' has been reprinted in Somers's Tracts. Burnet 
observes that King Charles ** had a soilness of temper 
that charmed all who came near him till they found how 
little they could depend on good looks, kind words and fair 
promises, in which he was liberal to excess, because he in- 
tended nothing by them but to get rid of importunities and 
to silence all farther pressing upon him." Many no doubt 
who had fought and bled and beggared themselves in 
displaying their zealous loyalty to his person were 
suffered to remain in the shade of obscurity whilst 
others of more pretension and less merit held forth 
their eager hands to receive the recompense, but Charles 
had a hard task to perform when he became debtor to 
the gratitude of a nation, had to weigh the merit of 
each pretender and suitor of the royal bounty in the 
even scales of justice and allot to each the deserved 
meed of reward. The lesson was too arduous and the 
King with listless indifference neglected it altogether. 
The difficulty of providing for so many claims is ex- 
plained by Clarendon on whom " much of the obloquy fell 
that was attached to the neglect of them." 

"All men were full of bitter reflections upon the 
actions and behaviour of others or of excuses and apologies 
for themselves. The woeful vice of drinking from the 
uneasiness of their fortunes, or the necessity of frequen t 
meetings together, for which taverns were the most secure 
places, had exceedingly weakened the parts, and broken 
the understandings of many who had formerly competent 
judgments. &c. They who had suffered much in their for- 
tunes, and by frequent imprisonments, and sequestrations, 
and compositions, expected large recompences and repara- 
tions in honours which they could not support, offices which 
they could not discharge, or lands and money which the 
King had not to give : as all dispassioned men knew the con. 
ditions which the King was obliged to perform, and that the 
act of indemnity discharged all those forfeitures which could 
have been applied to their benefit. And, therefore, they who 
had been the greatest sufferers, and in all respects had 
merited most, never made any inconvenient suits to the 
King, but modestly left the memory of all they had done to 
his Majesty's own gracious reflections. They were observed 
to be most unfortunate who deserved least, and were least 
capable to perform any notable service, and none had more 
esteem of themselves, and believed preferment to be more 
due to them than a sort of men who had most loudly began 
the King's health in taverns, especially if for any disorder 
which had accompanied it, they had suffered imprisonment, 
without any other pretence of merit, or running any other 
hazard." Histouicus. 

Birth Place op Dean Swift. — "It has often 
appeared strange to us," says the author of the ' Closing 
Years of Dean Swift's Life,' that the house in which a man 
of such celebrity was born should never have been repre- 
sented in any of the editions of his works nor figured in 
any of the periodicals of this country. Hoey*8 Court, 
Dublin, in which the Dean was born, is classic ground, 
although few of our readers are aware even of its locality. 



Adjoining a portion of one of the ancient city walls, — one 
of the few vestiges of them now remaining, — and running 
between Castle Street and the junction of Great and Little 
Ship Street, is a narrow passage now called the Castle 
Steps, but in former days Cole's-alley. The Eastern side 
of this is formed by the Castle wall ; and about the end of 
the last century a number of small open shops or stalls, 
ohiefly occupied by buckle makers or "cheap-sellers," 
formed its western side. There were then no steps as at 
present hut a very steep slippery descent, down which the 
apprentice boys from Skinner's Row and the adjoining 
streets occupied by artisans used to run their comrades on 
first joining the craft as a sort of initiatory 'jibbing.' To- 
wards the lower end of this descent on the western side, 
another alley led up a few steps into a small square court, 
in the mouldering grandeur of the houses of which we still 
recognise the remains of a locality once fashionable and 
opulent. Here on our right is the house occupied by Sur- 
geon-General Ruxton, that beyond it was the residence of 
Lord Chancellor Bowes, and a little further on upon the 
right stands the celebrated Eales' Coffee House where the 
wits and statesmen of the day drank their claret and 
canary. Upon the opposite side where the court narrows 
into the lane that leads into St. Werburgh Street, is the 
house No. 7, where Jonathan Swift was born on the 30th 




November, 1667. A handsome door case a few years ago 
ornamented the front of this house, hut some antiquary, it 
is said, carried it away : the mark is still visible. The 
house is at present occupied by the families of several poor 
tradesmen ; but the carved wainscotting and cornices, the 
lofty ornamented chimney pieces, and the marble window 
sills, which existed up to a very recent period, and some of 
which still remain, all attest the remains of a mansion of 
note in its day." 
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Chrtsal, or The Adventures of a Guinea, by an 
Adept, was written by Charles Johnson, an Irishman, 
and a barrister too deaf to plead in Court, and who in 
consequence devoted his talents to literature and cham- 
ber practice. This political romance enjoyed consider- 
able popularity on account of the personal characters of 
the many distinguished statesmen, women of Quality, 
and citizens who are the butts of its masterly and 
caustic satire. With some truth, however, there is 
woven so much fiction, " and. in a few instances so 
much of what deserves a worse name," that according 
to Chalmers " it does not appear entitled to much higher 
praise than that of the best scandalous chronicle of the 
day.'* To the Grenville copy in the British Museum, is 
affixed a MS. note, stating that the following key to 
the characters was furnished by the author himself. 
As a literary curiosity it deserves a place in the Cur- 
rent Notes. The references are to the sixth edition. 
1768. A similar list may be found in Davis's Olio. 

Vol. I. p. 52. Commander of English Mnnof War. Cap- 
tain Powlet, afterwards Duke of Bolton, — 100. Observe 
thut person. Lard Chesterfield.— 101. Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. — 1 25. The General had slept. Lord Ligonier* 

Vol. II. Her Grace's levee. Countess of Yarmouth. — 
50. who sold glyster. Dr. M'Xenzie.- 56. High Priest. 
Whitfield. Momus. Foote.— 58. Mrs. Brimstone. Mother 
Douglas.— The Person. Foote.— 60. my ballads. The 
Minor. — 78. all the pamphlets. Critical, on the Minor. — 
79. Parson of the parish. Archbishop of Canterbury. — 
Director of the Squire, The King. — 80. to her Grace. 
Lady Huntingdon. — 98. new master. Mr. Pitt. — 102. 
august person. George II. — 104. a person waiting. 
General Wolfe. — 108. a young Lady. Miss Lowther, 
Duchess of Bolton. — 188. Bulgaria. Prussia.— 194. 
Apostate. Archibald Bower. — 220. motions of the enemy. 
Battle of Minden. 

Vol. III. 2. Lord H. P owlet against Havannah. — 5. 
— 7. Admiral Knowles. — 12. Admiral Keppel.— -17. 'the 
general.' Lord Albemarle. — 21. my patron. Duke of 
Cumberland. — 29. a light to one. Charles Townshend 
— 34. * Captain.' Campbell. Savannah. — 120. the par- 
son. Bishop of Derry. — 122. an admiral. Mathews. — 
127. the general. Lord Howe, regular sieges. Lord 
London. — 128. an officer. Lord Ch. Hay. — 130. his 
brother, late Lord Howe. — 188. that a person. Sir W. 
Johnson. — 170. the commander. Admiral Byng. — 172. 
a fortress. Minorca. 1 78. another fortress. Gibraltar. 
commanding officer. General Fomke. — 178. those in 
power. Mr. Fox. — 179. as flagrant. Admiral Lestock. 
— 180. another set. Mr. Pitt, precipitately, before 
Declaration of War. — 181. officer who commanded. 
General Blakeney. — 184. his captain. Captain Hamilton. 
185. one of those. Lord Colml. — 186. little gentleman. 
Mr. Pratt, Lord Camden. — 190. my master. Dr. Hill. 
— 191. a superficial. Mr. Fitzpatrick. a tradesman. 
Mr. Bourke.—\95. managers. Gar rick and Beard — 
220. my master. Lord Orford.—2S2. flighty. Sir F. 
Dashtwod.— 238. candidate. Mr. Wilkes.— 239. the 
person. Do.— 249. built a church. High Wycombe.— 
256. Sir F. Dashwood.— 257 . relation. Lord Westmor- 
land.— 2b&. power. Chancellorship of the Exchequer. — 
262. saint. Abbe Paris.— 272. see one. Bubb Dod- 
iugton. — 274. this man. Dr. Thompson. 



Vol. IV. 4. dowager. Mrs. Horner,— 5. relation. Lord 
richest er. — 9. nobleman. Duke of Richmond. — 12. per- 
sonages. Duke of Cumberland. — 18. employment. Com- 
missary of Musters.— 19. means, forging a lease.— 23. 
past. General of the Army for life.— 24. profit. Pay- 
master of the Army.— 2b. events. Death of George II. — 
26. of one. Mr. Calcraft.— 28. same person. Lord 
Sandwich, learning. Dr. Sum. — 46. a lady. Lady 
3Iansel.—50. debauchees. SirE.Mansel. — 56. admirers. 
Gen. G. Boscawen.—67. the person. Mr. Burgh.— 69. 
near relation. Captain Wheeler of the Isis. — 7 1 . with one . 
Miss Stephenson. — 95. crowned head. Fleur de Lys.— 
new master. Prestagi, auctioneer. — 136. author. Church- 
hill. — 168. Acquaintance. Wilkes. — 166. pamphlet. 
North Briton. — 173. gentleman. Lord Temple — 180. 
magistrate. Lord Halifax.— 181. judges. Lords Halifax 
and Egremont. — 186. immunities, privilege of Parlia 
ment . — magistrate. Lord Chief Justice Pratt. — occasions. 
Shebbeare. — 190. minister. Lord Bute. — 191. country- 
man. Captain Forbes. — 197. a person. Mr. Martin. — 
200. magistrate. Lord Chief Justice Pratt. — 201. 
clergyman. Mr. Kedgell — 203. guest. Dr. Douglas. — 
204. one of the latter. D. Leach, printer. — 205. a patron. 
Lord Bute. — a bear. Lord Pulteney — impostor. Archibald 
Bower. — 207. the veil. History of the Popes.— 206. impos- 
tures. Lauder and Elizabeth Canning. — 211. song, 
gentleman. Essay on Woman. Wilkes. — 218. one of them. 
Bishop of Gloucester.— 223. Law. Marriage Act.— 227. 
acquaintance. Lord Delorainc. — 250. lady. Hon. Mrs. 
Knight. — 256. new master. Sir C. Coote, K.B.— 271. a 
Briton. D. of Cumberland. — 276. countries. Closter Hoven 
Convention — 277. a German. Prince Ferdinand— 
commander of their own. Duke of Marlborough. 



DalluEUS " de Sacramentali sive Auriculari Latino- 
rum Confessione Disputatio," 4to. Geneva?, 1661. Is 
there extant any translation of this work ? E. 

Market Bosworth. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Silver Polish Ring, Bribery at Elections, Juliana Berncrs, 
in our next. 

The autograph in Florio's * World of Wordes' is proba- 
bly that of Francis Osborn, an author whom Dr. Johnson 
styled " A conceited fellow. Were a man to write so now, 
boys would throw stones at him." A list of bis works, 
once popular, but now in little estimation, will be found in 
Watts' Bib. Brit. 

litmmj raft Iriratifit Alrihum[. 

Belfast, The Earl of. Lately. 

Bloomfield, Charles, eldest son of the author of the 

Farmer's Boy. April. Aged 55. 
Bodin, Madame Camille, April. Romance. 
Duckett, T. Editor of the Public Ledger, and a member 

of (he Daily Press during the last forty years. April. 
Hatnes, Richard. Aged 74. Committed suicide. 
Palmer, George. Inventor of a valuable life boat. May 12. 
Sew kin, Charles. The oldest of the Dramatic Writers of 

France. April. 
Tibcr, Ludwig. The Poet, and rival of Schiller and 

Goethe. April 28. Aged nearly 80. 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakspbrje. 
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Dr. Tbuslvr. 

Thb parish of Marylebone, renowned for politics and 
vestry squabbles, was known to ancient Cockneys for its 
bowling-green and tea gardens. " They stood/* says 
Cunningham, " behind the manor house, on what is now 
Beaumont Street, part of Devonshire Street, and part of 
Devonshire Place, and after experiencing the caprice of 
public taste as much as Ranelagh and Vauxhall, were 
finally closed in 17T7-8." Here Pepys strolled, and 
thought it " a pretty place ;" here Mohawks bullied, and 
wild blades of the town came, as Polly Peachum says, 
to learn valour. Here Sheffield Duke of Buckingham 
was wont " to bowl time away/' and at the end of the 
season gave a dinner to the chief frequenters of the 
place, drinking the toast which he thought appropriate, 
"* May as many of us as remain unhanged next spring 
meet here again !" It was in this delectable tea-drinking 
place of resort that the noted Dr. Trusler was born, 
1735. His father was the proprietor of the gardens, 
his sister made the plum cakes. At ten years of age he 
was sent to Westminster School, and at fifteen was re- 
moved to a fashionable seminary, and from thence to 
Emanuel College, Cambridge, where he took a degree. 
On leaving college he turned author, and translated 
Italian burlettas for the stage, until he contrived to take 
orders, and was appointed curate of Enford in Wiltshire. 
In 1759 he took priest's orders and a wife, and removed 
to the cure of Ockley in Surrey. Here, by the aid of 
presents from friends, he managed to keep a couple of 
saddle horses, and like Goldsmith's curate was "passing 
rich** on £40 a year. He eventually removed to London, 
and was appointed curate of St. Clements Danes, and 
afterwards chaplain to the Poultry Compter, and to the 
90th regiment of foot. At one period of his career he gave 
lessons in elocution, and after attending a course of 
medical lectures procured a doctor's degree from Leyden. 
A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine states that he 
" shewed as much skill in making up sermons as his sister 
did in making cakes. He found that some of bis brethren 
had so many pleasanter occupations than the dry study of 
divinity, that they were at a lues when they sat down to 
compose a sermon ; to use a printed one exposed them to 
be detected by some ef the congregation, especially where 
there was a gallery ; but an ingenious idea struck him that 
a type which printers call Script, and which is a close imi- 
tation of a good writing hand, would prevent the incon- 
venience. He accordingly had several sermons so printed, 
and then sent a letter to the clergyman of every parish in 
England, stating the utility of his plan, and assuring them 
that there was little risk of detection, as, though the dis- 
courses which he selected were the most admired, they were 
the least known. His scheme was so much approved, and 
his sermons were in such demand, that Br. Terriok, then 
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Bishop of London, alarmed for the consequence, sent for 
Trusler, representing the inducement it afforded to idleness. 
Dr. Trusler replied that he gained £150 a year by the pub- 
lication, that he had no preferment, but if his lordship would 
give him a living of that value, his Script types should no 
longer be put in requisition. Whether the bishop thought 
that giving a living on such terms would be something like 
simony, I do not know, but Trusler did not obtain one from 
him." 

" This kind attention to the accommodation of the in- 
dolent portion of his brethren was followed by • the Sub- 
lime Reader; or, the emphatic words in the Church 
service marked to display all the beauty of the language, 
and render it impossible to be read by the most inju- 
dicious reader but with propriety.* '* 

I have been unable to ascertain the exact period when 
he became a bookseller and publisher. The speculation 
was successful. After making a fortune, he purchased 
an estate on Englefield Green in Middlesex, and died at 
the age of 85 in 1820. 

A list of his numerous works will be found in Gent. 
Mag. XC. 89, 120, and Watts* Bib. Brit. His genius 
was universal. He wrote a Chronology of Events, and 
the Pocket Farrier, Hogarth Moralised, and the Honours 
of the Table. The Adventures of Gabriel Outcast (an 
English Gil Bias) contain some curious sketches of scenes 
he had really witnessed. His anecdotes have all the 
raciness of Joe Miller. 

" The churchwardens of a parish onee waited on a Quaker, 
a tinman, to solicit his contribution towards the support of 
the afternoon lecturer. ' Thou knowest, friend,* says he, 
* that we give nothing to thy clergy.* * I admit that ''re- 
turns one of the churchwardens, ( but be is a worthy gentle- 
man, and a good preacher, and you would say so if you 
heard him. I hope, therefore, as our parish is small, and 
we cannot make up any great sum, that you will add to it 
for the sake of your neighbours.* The Quaker repeated his 
words as before,, and they were leaving his shop, when he 
oalled them back with * Hark ye, friend, though I told thee 
we Quakers never give anything towards the support of thy 
clergy, yet as mayhap he may want light, 111 gi*e *un a 
lantern. 9 ,r 

Trusler looked upon a lawyer with the same feeling 
that a sailor regards a shark. Thb was somewhat 
excusable, since he complains that of seventeen attornies 
he employed, he lost by sixteen. He gives a charac- 
teristic sketch of Lawyer Grind, one of those pettifogging 
rascals that hang about the purlieus of the court, and 
live upon the miseries of the unfortunate. 

" A man of tolerable good connexions was brought to 
prison for a highway robbery. This fellow applied to him, 
and amused him with hopes of escape. As a drowning 1 man 
will, to save himself, even catch at straws, so this unhappy 
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culprit listened to his deceitful adviser. He gave him to 
understand t that if he could furnish him with ten guineas, 
he would procure a copy of the indictment, and had no 
doubt of discovering some error in it that would instantly 
quash it. The ten guineas were given, but on a second visit 
he was told that counsel had examined the indictment, and 
not the shadow of a flaw could be found, but that he was 
convinced from the account he had received of the prose- 
cutor, that be might be bought off, and of the evidence, that 
they might be softened for about twenty pounds. He pos- 
sessed that twenty pounds. It was given, and a third visit 
told him that the prosecutor had been applied to, and was 
found incorruptible, and the evidence too respectable to be 
influenced ; that the cash had been expended in bribing 
those who were supposed to have some weight with the 
evidence, but they could not succeed. * However,* says 
Grind, * as I have always people ready to prove an alibi, if 
you can raise £30 more there is no doubt of success. The 
poor wretch applies to his friends, and these thirty pounds 
were raised, but they turned out as ineffectual as the last. 
The trial came on, the alibi was overthrown, and the poor 
devil convicted. Could nothing more be done Y Yes, for 
ten more he would move an arrest of judgment, for the pro- 
ceedings had been illegal. Here he was failed again; 
counsel had exerted themselves, but the attempt was over- 
ruled. There was, however, another step in which he 
flattered himself he should be more successful. This was, 
by a proper application of thirty guineas, to bring over the 
Recorder to make a favourable report This sum was also 
got, but the means equally unsuccessful. In this hopeless 
situation, the attorney addresses him again ; if he could 
anyways contrive through his friends to raise £20 more, a 
petition should be presented to the throne, and care should 
be taken to get it well backed at the Council board, and he 
might rely on a pardon. He usually contrived the matter 
to end long before it got so far, ' but your case,' says he, 
' is an uncommon one, which has hitherto baffled all my 
endeavours, but in this final step I never fail. Encouraged 
by this declaration, every friend as for life was importuned, 
and this last twenty pounds procured, but all to no purpose. 
The death warrant was signed, and an order came down 
for execution. In a distracted state of mind, the poor 
wretch sends for his lawyer, again reminds him of the many 
promises he had made, the many great sums he had received, 
and asked him if there were no hopes after all. * Hopes,' 
says he, ' to be sure there are. The petition is so strongly 
worded, and so powerfully backed, that, take my word for 
it, they cannot hang you — they dare not hang you,' and 
there was not the least doubt but he would be left out of the 
death warrant. ' Aye, Sir,' returns the despairing criminal, 
' it wad on this account I sent for you. The death warrant 
is signed, I am in that warrant, and an order is come down 
for execution on Wednesday morning. This the attorney 
could not stand. ' Execution !' exclaimed he, ' execution 1 
—Well—/** 'em hang you— let 'em hang you, and d — me 
if it shall not be the worst job they ever did in their lives !' 
At this he turned upon his heel, and left his deluded client 
to his fate." 

Truster's Memoirs are excessively rare, as he destroyed 
all the copies he could meet with. Purchasers of this cu- 
rious production, by paying half-a-crown,were further en- 
titled to a specific remedy for the most inveterate ulcers. 

" He relates a bon mot of the facetious Dr. Howard, chap- 
lain to the Princess Dowager of Wales, with whom Miss 



Dives, an old maid, then lived. Howard, one cold day, in 
waiting, was standing with his back to the fire in a room com- 
mon to all the attendants. Miss Dives came in shivering, and 
cried, ' Stand away, Doctor, and be more civil, don't keep all 
the fire to yourself.' ' Are you cold, madam V replied he. 
' Cold T retorts the lady ; 4 if you had any penetration you 
might read it in my face.' ' It is my misfortune, madam,' 
returned the Doctor, ' not to be able to read old print.' 

" This man was witty from nature—not ill nature. He 
would be facetious even in the pulpit. It was well known 
that he lived too fast, and was involved in debt, but he was 
a pleasant companion, and every one liked him. At a club 
of the principal tradesmen of his parish ihe Doctor was one, 
and it being proposed by a friend that those present to 
whom he was indebted should give him a discharge, a 
butcher to whom he owed fifty pounds agreed to the measure 
provided he would preach a sermon the Sunday following 
on a text he should point out. It was acceded to, and the 
text given was from the parable of the unjust steward, 
* Have patience with me, and I will (pay thee all.* The 
church was crowded on the occasion ; the Doctor expa- 
tiated largely on the powers of benovolence and the virtue 
of forbearance, and closed his sermon with ' thus according 
to my text, Have patience with me, and I will pay you all— 
but as to the manner how and the time when, this must be 
left to some future opportunity.' 

" 1 am told that this Dr. Howard once received a con- 
siderable sum of money for the loan of his name to a Bible 
which was published with annotations by him, but which 
he never wrote ; all that he did was to revise the sheets." 

Trusler being of " the mushroom tribe," and of a 
family unknown to those cobblers of gentility, the 
heralds, had no great reverence for a lord, and has some 
sarcastic reflections upon the meanest of all pride — 
" purse pride." 

" Were we to point out," he remarks, " a person as he 
passes, and say, * There goes a good man, one who has not 
a vice/ he would scarce be noticed ; but exclaim, ' That 
man is worth £500,000,' and he will be stared at till out of 
sight. This sordid habit of thinking was finely hit off by a 
keen fellow of a neighbouring nation, who hud carried on 
business in London, and failed. Sitting in a coffee-house 
one day, where a few wealthy citizens were discussing some 
money concerns, and observing him very attentive, one 
person turned aside and said to him, ' What's your opinion, 
Sir, of the matter?* 'Sir,' returned he peevishly, 'what 
opinion can a man have in thu country, who has not a 
guinea in his pocket T This makes good what Burke says : 
' that a morchant has no faith but in his banker, his ledger 
is his Bible, the Exchange is his church, the desk his altar, 
and his money is his God.' 

" When Mingotti, the Italian singer, was in this country, 
she frequently performed the parts of men, and after the 
opera was over, used to meet many of the musical performers 
at the Prince of Orange's coffee house in the Haymarket. 
She then and there instituted what she called ' the Order of 
the Lyre,' confined it to twelve members of that club, pre- 
sented each with a gold lyre to hang at the button hole, and 
swore them in always to wear it. Oiardini was one ; Pas- 
quali another, and Storace, the father of the composer, a 
third. To show its use in one respect, I was in company 
with the latter at Harrow when the arrow was shot for, and 
the crowd was so great that I could no way get within the 
ring; but the instant Storace came forward, who was an 
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Italian, and his order discovered — * Make way there/ was 
the word ; they took him for a foreign minister ; the people 
opened right and left, and we had free admission ; so much 
for appearances ! 

"I recollect being told by an old gentleman, that 
having been to dine privately at Northumberland House 
with the proud Duke of Somerset, and who boasted of 
a lineal descent from the Plantagenets ; that whilst they 
were talking tite-a-tete in the saloon, the folding doors 
flew open, and a man in a black fringed robe, with a large 
silver-headed staff in his hand, entered and exclaimed with 
a loud voice, * Oyes ! Oyez ! Oyez ! This is to give notice 
that his Grace the Duke of Somerset's dinner 's upon the 
table !' and then retired. 

" I have known this pride of rank spread through a 
whole family, from the lord even to his lowest domestic ; 
though it does not sit so well upon them. It partakes of 
infection. A certain Duchess, who had been very kind to 
the distressed poor round her country seat, being taken 
dangerously ill, a woman who had been often fed by her 
bounty went to her house, bathed in tears, and with every 
mark of true sorrow begged to know how her Grace did ; 
when her favourite maid, who happened to be at the gate, 
fired with indignation at the presumptuous grief of the 
woman, shoved her from it, with, * I should not have thought 
of it ! It's the height of assurance in a low creature like 
you to be at all affected or concerned for the ill health of a 
Duchess.' " 

Dr. Trusler had a wealthy relation, named Benjamin 
Webb of Devizes. He was a noted miser, and being 
" left executor to his own son, a batchelor, who lived under 
the same roof with him, and who bequeathed to an aunt of 
mine £1000 : 600 to be paid six days after his funeral, 
carried his love of money so far that he would not bury 
this son, but kept him six months above ground, supported 
in his coffin on a pair of treasels, standing in his hall ; 
through which he passed ten times a day ; where the body 
would have continued till the old man's death had not the 
parish threatened him with a prosecution." 

•« That prowess is often occasional and the effect of frame, 
is evident by a man's being more courageous at one time 
than another from better health and spirits ;'we have had 
numberless instances of this. The Hon. and Rev. Mr. 
Cholmondeley, Rector of Hertingfordbury, Herts, once an 
officer, broke for cowardice at the battle of Dettingen, 
hud acquitted himself with marked bravery on some former 
occasion ; Sir Eyre Coote, who when a subaltern, was broke 
for running away at the battle of Falkirk, signalised him- 
self in more advanced life with uncommon heroism in 
India; and Lord Geo. Saokville broke for cowardice at the 
battle of Minden, acquitted himself afterwards manly in a 
duel ; and yet Lord Ligonier, who delivered him the orders 
from Prince Ferdinand, declared to me that he was a rank 
toward. Death therefore should never be inflicted for 
want of courage.. When Admiral Byng was shot for -not 
engaging the enemy, Voltaire shrewdly observed, that it 
was done to encourage others." 

" The stigma that hangs upon a man (who acted as Mr. 
Cholmondeley did) as long as he lives is a sufficient punish- 
ment. He had married Mary, sister of the celebrated Peg 
Woffington,the comedian, with whom he was so enamoured, 
that his plea for not being able to face the enemy was that 
Polly was in his head and he could 'hot get her out of it. 
I happened to be at one of the theatres, thirty years after 
this transaction, when Mr. Cholmondeley was in the pit, 



within three rows of the orchestra ; a countryman who sat 
in the first row in a line before him, being too short to have 
as he sat, a command of the stage, stood up and interrupted 
his view. Mr. C, in a peremptory tone of voice, and loud, 
cried out, ' Sit down 1' the man sat down, but some time 
after, not being able to see, rose again. A second time and 
louder than before, Mr. C. cried, ' Sit down.' The man 
said as he had paid for his seat, he had a right to see as 
well as he. ' Peace, fellow,' said he, ( do you know to 
whom you are talking?* Unfortunately for Mr. C. this 
simple man was given to understand who this honourable 
gentleman was, by a loud voice from the gallery, exclaim- 
ing, ' It is Parson Cholmondeley, who was broke for 
cowardice at the battle of Dettingen.' " 

" When Cheere the statuary was knighted, he made a 
point of calling on all his acquaintance, and introduced the 
honour he had received bv saying, that though his Majesty 
hud been pleased to confer a title on him, he should not 
overlook his old friends, but be always as glad to see them 
as before ; and being at a club soon after, and desired to 
give a lady for a toast, he rose from his chair, and filling a 
bumper, vociferated aloud, ' Sir Marry Cheere drinks 
Larly Cheere' 8 good health !' " 

Some curious stories are told of the roue" Duke of 
Cumberland, " I had it from very good authority that 
Lord Trevor was applied to by a gentleman, when the 
Bishopric of Durham was vacant, saying, that if he wished 
his brother to be Bishop, it might be brought about in his 
advancing the Duke of Cumberland £10,00>, who was in 
immediate want of it to go to Newmarket. The money was 
advanced and his brother was the bishop. 

" At another time he obtained a loan of the like sum 
from his sister, the Princess Amelia, whom he importuned 
very much ; she took him to task, arraigned his dissipated 
conduct, and said, she never would be instrumental to it. 
lie assured her that the money he wanted was to complete an 
improvement in Windsor Park, where it was well laid out 
in employing the surrounding poor, and to convince her of 
it proposed to take her down to inspect the works. He had 
at that time near 500 men digging a canal. She went to 
the lodge and he drove her round the park in a one horse 
chaise : and had so contrived it with his manager, that as 
she passed from one place to another, the same set of men 
as in a theatre, removed to another spot; which when she 
was brought to, were seen planting trees, at another, 500 
men (the same) were found grubbing hedges. .' Well,' 
said she, * brother, I had no conception of this ; you must 
employ near 2000 peapie.' ' True madam,' said he, * and 
was I to take you to the other side of the park, I could 
shew you as many more.' No, she was satisfied that his 
money was better expended than she had apprehended, 
and she lent him the sum he wanted. The truth of this 
was averred to me by an old servant privy to the decep- 
tion." 

A good story is told how Lady Maria Waldegrave 
was jilted by her lover, but it would seem, " there are 
in return women who act as unfeelingly by our sex. I 
heard once of a lady, who so played upon the feelings of a 
youug gentleman who courted her as to break his heart, 
and he requested on his dying bed, that it might be em- 
balmed and taken to her as his last gift, and.without her 
being made previously acquainted with it. When brought 
to her she seemed amazed, but on recollecting herself, 
called to her maid, and smiling, said, * Fanny, take it up 
stairs and place it on my toilette, I wanted a pincushion.'" 
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Medieval Seals.— The invaluable work upon 
" Ancient Scottish Seals," published by Mr. Laing under 
ttoe auspices of the Bannatyne Club, has frequently in- 
duced me to "hope that a similar Descriptive Catalogue 
would be undertaken by some of our Antiquarian Societies. 
Ample materials are at band in the stores of the British 
Museum and in private collections. The new edition of 
Dugdale's Monasticon, Surtees' Durham, and indeed 
most topographical works, are rich in similar illustra- 
tions ; the Gentleman's Magazine has devoted consider- 
able attention to the subject ; we possess an unbroken 
series of royal seals from William the Norman to Vic- 
toria ; all that is required is the enterprise of a pains- 
taking editor to work this "raw material'* into form. 
The study of seals is no unimportant branch of Archaeo- 
logy. They serve to illustrate correctly the costume of 
individuals and the architecture of buildings, present 
portraits of kings, bishops, saints and abbots, and are in 
most instances beautiful specimens of mediaeval art. I 
subjoin a few examples I have met with, in my own 
native county — Surrey, and shall esteem it a favour if 
any of your correspondents can add to the list. 

P„ R, S. 

•Croydon, 




Merton Priory. (Austin Canons.) 

The obverse exhibits the Virgin Mary sitting on a 
throne, crowned as Regina Coeli, with the infant Jesus 
on her left knee, and on each side of her a medallion 
with a head. 

Legend: Sigill. Ecclesie Sancte Marie de Meritona. 




Reverse. St. Augustine, mitred," standing under a 
pointed arch, having his right hand raised in the act of 
benediction, and holding in his left a pastoral staff. 

Legend: Mundi Lucerna. nos Augustine Guberna. 

Exergue: Augustine Pater, quos instruis in Meritona 
His Christi mater tutrix est atque Patrona. 

From an indenture dated 1264. 

Newark Priort. (Canons Regular of the Order 
of St. Augustine.) 

The Virgin is represented sitting with the infant 
Saviour at her breast, and angels glorifying at the sides. 
The middle part is defaced. 

Legend: + S. Ecclesie Beate Marie et Sci. T. 

Prom a deed, temp. Henry VI. engraved in Brayley 
ii. 134. ^ ■" 
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A Seal engraved in Current Notes, ii. 63, has been 
considered that of a prior of Newark. 

Bibmondsit Priory (dedicated to St. Saviour.) 




The conventual Seal represents the Transfiguration 
before Peter, James and John. 

Legend: Sigill. ec e. sci Salvatoris do Ber- 

mondeseye. 
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Jacobite Songs. 



Tune, For a'that. 

Tho* Georgie reigns in Jamie's stead, 

I'm grieved, yet scorn to shew that, 
I'll ne'er look down nor hang my head 

On rebel Whig for a'that ; 
For still I trust that Providence, 

Will us relieve from a'that, 
Our royal Prince is weal in health, 

And will be here for a'that. 

For a'that and a'that, 

And thrice as muckle as a' that, 
He's far beyond the seas, the night, 
Yet he'll be here for a'that. 
He's far beyond Dumblain, the night 

Whom I love weal for a' that, 
He wears a pistol by his side, 

That makes me blyth for a' that, 
The Highland coat, the Philabeg, 

The Tartan hose and a'that, 
And tho' he's o'er the seas, the night, 
He'll soon be here for a' that. 

And a' that, &c. 

He wears a broadsword by his side, 

And weell he kens to draw that, 
The target and the Highland plaid, 

The shoulder belt and a' that ; 
A bonnet bound with ribbons blue, 

The white cockade and a' that, 
And tho' beyond the seas, the night, 

Yet he'll be here for a' that. 

And a' that, &c. 

The Whigs think a that Weal is won, 

But faith they ma'na fa' that, 
They think our loyal hearts dung down, 

Hut we'll be blyth for a' that. 

For a' that, &c. 

But, what will the Whigs say syne, 

When they're mista'en in a' that ; 
When Georgie mun fling by the crown, 

His hat and wig and a* that, 
The flames will get baith hat and wig, 

As often they've done a' that. 
Our Highland lad will get the crown, 

And well be blyth for a' that. 

And a' that, &c. 

then your bra* militia lads, 

Will be rewarded duly, 
When they fling by their black cockades, 

A hellish colour truly. 
As night is banished by the day, 

The white shall drive awa that, 
The sun shall then his beams display, 

And we'll be blyth for a' that. 

And a' that, &c. 

From « A Collection of Loyal Songs, Poems, &c." 
8vo. 1750. This work, in favour of the Pretender, is of 
very rare occurrence. It was privately printed at Rae- 
land Castle. The frontispiece contains portraits of the 
Earl of Kilmarnock, Earl of Cromartie, Lord Lovat, 



Lord Balmerino, and Charles Ratcliffe, heroes of '45. 
In the collection will be found 4 Rule Britannia.' It is 
somewhat curious that this popular air so often played 
by loyal hands, and bawled by patriotic throats, in de- 
fence of "the King and Constitution," was once a 
favourite with those who did their best to upset both. 



Old English Games.— The game of Shove-groat or 

Shove-halfpenny, (C. N. p. 28), is played by two players, 

each provided with five coins (commonly halfpence at 

present), on a smooth heavy table, upon which is 

marked a figure of the accompanying form. The width 

of the lines apart 

should be about a 

quarter of an inch 

greater than the 

pieces of money used. 

aa is a balk or line, 

over which a shot 

must pass to be valid 

— otherwise it is a 

failure. The marks 

on the side are made 

with chalk. The 

players begin by one 

of them placing a 

halfpenny at the 

edge of the table, 

projecting about one B B 

third over its edge— then carrying his hand perpen- 
dicularly, thumb uppermost, he strikes it like a bil- 
liard ball on to the lines. If it be between any two of 
them it counts, and one of the marks at that space on 
the player's side, is rubbed out. A lined shot may be- 
come good if struck into an opening by either party. 
If a line is crossed by the coin in the slightest degree it 
is of no value. When either of them has erased all the 
marks from any of the openings, should he lodge a shot 
there his opponent takes the benefit by erasing one of 
his own marks from that opening, should he have such 
still remaining. The players thus proceed alternately, 
five shots at a time. The game affords scope for con- 
siderable skill, as will be found by any one who \vill try 
it. The table must be steady and heavy, such as the 
old dormant tables of a hall, on which indeed it was 
invariably played, and of which specimens are not un- 
common with the diagram inlaid in marquetrie. 

It was doubtless from its encouraging loitering in the 
hall over the great oaken tables, that the game was so 
heavily proscribed by the benchers, as mentioned by 
"Rusticus." E. K. 



Kino Edward the Confessor had a Sister, 
" Goda Comitissa," whose name frequently occurs in 
Domesday Book. Where cati I find any notices relative 
to her? , £axon. 
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Paintings by Pop*.— In a letter to Gay, dated 
23 August, 1713, the poet says : 

44 I have been near a week in London, where I am like 
to remain till I become, by Mr. Jervas's help, tlegansfor- 
marum spectator. I begin to discover beauties that were 
till now imperceptible to me. Every corner of an eye, or 
turn of a nose or ear, the smallest degree of light or shade 
on a cheek or in a dimple, have charms to distract me. I 
no longer look upon Lord Plausible as ridiculous for admir- 
ing- a lady's fine tip of an ear and pretty elbow (as the 
Plain Dealer has it), but I am in some danger even from the 
ugly and disagreeable, since they may have their retired 
beauties in one part or another about them. You may 
guess in how uneasy a state I am, when every dny the per- 
formances of others appear more beautiful and excellent, 
and my own more despicable. I have thrown away three 
Dr . Swifts, each of which was once my vanity, two Lady 
Bridgewaters, a Duchess of Montague, half a dozen Earls, 
and one Knight of the Garter. I have crucified Christ over 
again in effigy, and made a Madonna as old as her mother 
St Anne. Nay, what is yet more miraculous, I have 
rivalled St. Luke himself in painting, and as it is said an 
angel came and finished bis piece, so you would swear a 
devil put the last hand to mine, it is so begrimed and 
smutted. However. I comfort myself with a Christian 
reflection that I have not broken the commandment, for 
my pictures are not the likeness of anything in heaven 
above, or in the earth below, or in the waters under the 
earth. Neither will any body adore or worship them, 
except the Indians should have a sight of them, who they tell 
us worship certain pagods or idols purely for their ugliness." 

Are any of the paintings alluded to in existence, and 
in whose possession are they to be found ? 

Doncaster. G. M. 

Glassmakers.— In Bourne's History of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, published 1736, he states in an account of 
the Glass Houses in that town : " On the other side of 
the bridge the Glass-houses, which in Grey's time served 
most part of the kingdom with window glass. Some time 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, came over to Eng- 
land from Lorraine, the Henzels, Tyzacks and Tytory's. 
The reason of their coming hither was the persecution of 
the Protestants in their own country, of whose persuasion 
they were. 

" They were by occupation glass-makers ; at their first 
coming to this town, they wrought in their trade at the 
Close Gate, after that they removed into Staffordshire, 
from whence they removed and settled upon the river side, 
at the place called from their abiding in it, the Glass 
Houses, deservedly therefore have some of these families 
been named Peregrine, from the Latin word which signifies 
a pilgrim or a 6tranger. 

" Having at last settled here they became very numerous 
and generally married with each other's families, to preserve 
the three names of Henzel, Tjzack and Tytory, but the 
latter of these within these few years became extinct. 
There are of the Tyzacks several remaining, but the Hen- 
zells are most numerous." 

Could some of your readers or correspondents in 
Staffordshire supply any information about these fami- 
lies of early Glass-makers, cither from tombstones, tra- 
dition or other sources ? Thomas Gray. 

59, Grey Street, Newcastle. ' 



Wycherley the Dramatist. Few persons who 
are conversant with his plays, have read his •• Post- 
humous Remains." His Maxims and Reflections now 
lie forgotten upon book-stalls, although they contain 
passages not unworthy of what Dryden calls, 

"The satire, wit, and strength of manly Wycherley." 

Our hopes, though they never happen, yet are some kind 
of happiness, as trees, whilst they are still growing, please 
in the prospect, though they bear no fruit. 

We increase our losses ourselves, and club with Fortune 
to undo us, when we lose our patience too ; as infants, that 
being robbed of some of their baubles, throw away the rest 
in childish anger. 

Poor men's small gifts to the rich and great, are rather 
bribes than presents ; as a little water is thrown into a dry . 
pump to fetch up more ; or as mercenary sacrifices woo 
God with light smoke, to send down weighty blessings. 

Flattery to a wise man's face is a greater abuse than 
calumny behind his back. 

Covetous men rob themselves by their selfishness. 

The best wits make the worst men of business, as beasts 
of pleasure are least fit for burthens. 

Man's life is a scene of contradictions ; we appear as 
fond of life as if we never could have enough of it, yet are 
as profuse of our time as if we bad too much of it on our 
hands. 

Travellers are ever tinctured with the humours of the 
places through which they pass, as running waters imbibe 
the qualities of the soil through which they Sow. 

There are snarlere in all Parliaments, who, like dogs shut 
out of a House, bark aloud against the Court, with design 
only to be let into it. 

Detractors are like leeches, and live upon the ill qualities 
of men, as the others do upon their ill blood. 

Flatterers and cringers are like wrestlers, who put their 
bodies in a low posture, the better to overcome the man 
they deal with. 

A man must renounce his reason to prove hit faith, as 
the best way to see the light at break of day is to put out 
the candle. 

Hypocrisy is a sort of sacrilege that makes the appear- 
ance of virtue serviceable to our crimes. 

We have a fearful distrust of God's Providence in our 
temporal affairs, but a rash confidence in his mercy as to 
what concerns our eternity. 

Lawyers and Doctors practise alike on mankind, the first 
prolonging our suits and the latter our diseases, till our 
estates and constitutions are ruined by what should repair 
them. 

The eagerness of our desire is often the disappointment 
of our hopes. 

Flatterers are like physicians who give opium in the 
most painful diseases of the mind, pretending it best but to 
quiet the distempers they know not how to remove. 

The silence of a wise man is more wrong to mankind 
than the slanderer's speech. 

The only good of flattery is that by hearing what we are 
not we are instructed what we ought to be. 

It is a very common feeling in us never to be satisfied 
with our fortune, and never dissatisfied with our sense and 



conduct. 
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Silver Polish Ring. — S. J. T. is informed that the 
following is the correct reading of the legend on his 
ring in Polish, and the translation in English. 

Wolnosc. Galosc. Niepodleglosc. Dnia 29, Listopada 
18ff0, Roku. Freedom.— Unity.— Independence.— (the 
watch-word of the Revolutionists,) 29th day of No- 
vember, 1830tn year [the day of the breaking out of 
the Revolution in Warsaw). B. W. 

Bribery at Elections. — The case of Thomas Long 
is mentioned by Blackstone in his Commentaries. It 
appears that he was not unseated. Vide " Hallam's 
Constitutional History," vol. i. p. 267. 

Battle of Cheyy Chase. — One Rychard Sheale, 
was the author. Vide Introduction to this ballad in 
" Percy's Reliques. ,t J. H. Scott. 

Congleton. 

John Hull. ( il Current Notes," p. 29).— This divine 
had his education at Gonvill and Caius College, in the 
University of Cambridge; and was admitted M.A. 
there. He was afterwards incorporated at Oxford, 
July 9, 1594, and received the degree of B D. in that 
university. Subsequently, he became minister and 
preacher of God's Word at Cork, in Ireland. See 
" Fasti Oxonienses," p. 268. D. B. H. 

Hawkshead. 



Old "Watches. — Mr. Mence will find two papers on 
the history and progress of watchmaking, by Octavius 
Morgan, in the Archseologia, vol. xxxiii. The Clock- 
makers' Company was established in 1632. In the list 
of freemen of that year, occurs the name of John Bull. 

Coventry, J. B. 

Rococo. — E. B., page 27, will find an answer to his 
inquiry about Rococo by " us" in Notes and Queries, 
i. 357. M. M. 



Parochial Interments. — I have a recollection of 
having in some place read the following story. Many 
years ago a corpse was left by the tide on a piece of, 
then, poor unprofitable land between Battersea and the 
next parish. The other parish refusing to bury the body, 
it was eventually interred at the expense of the parish 
of Battersea. This poor land having in course of time 
become valuable, it was claimed by each of the above- 
mentioned parishes, and after long discussion by the 
Judges of the day, awarded to Battersea as a recompense 
of its ancient charity. 

Can any of your ccrrespondents inform me where I 
can find tnis account? 

I ask the question, as there is an opinion almost uni- 
versally prevalent in this part of the country, that if a 
corpse is found on a piece of disputed land, and buried 
by one of the parishes, that parish may immediately 
take, inclose and keep the land on which the body was 
found The above story may perhaps have originally 
been the foundation of this otherwise unaccountable idea. 

Gisborough. H. G. F. 



Dirty Dick's Shop. — The front consisted of two 
bow windows, with a door between, the windows when 
I last saw them were in a most dilapidated condition, 
the panes that were whole, and they were but few, were 
quite opaque with dirt, and against the broken panes 
were placed pieces of wood, old rusty battered iron tea 
trays and waiters, with broken tea caddies and fire- 
screens, to keep out the wind and rain. This was in 
1802, in which year I left England for a long period, 
and on my return Time had earned off Dirty Lnck, and 
modern improvement had swept away his dirty shop. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. J. S. B. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. S. A, the Punning Epitaph on Thomas Greenhill in 
Beddington Church is printed in Brayley's Surrey, iv. 65. 

S. J. Tucker is referred to Motile, Bib. Herald. 38. Sir 
Egerton Brydges, who has noticed ( the Booke of Honor* 
in the Censura Literaria, has attributed it to Jhones the 
printer, from his signing his name to the dedication, but 
according to Anstis' Register of the Garter, i. 399, the real 
author was W. Segar, who afterwards reprinted it with 
considerable additions, under the title of ' Honor Military 
and Civil,' fol. 1602. Copies of both editions are in the 
Grenville Library in the Brit. Mus. 

Magog, thanked. A sketch of Dirty Dick's Home will 
appear in our next. 

J. S. A. ' Runningl Wool was once as common a feat of 
smuggling as ' running' kegs of French brandy. 

Asrignate, (C. N. ii. 82), for 1802 read 1795. 

H. M. The letter is a forgery. It contains as many 
anachronisms as the famous Dutch painting, which repre- 
sents Abraham about to sacrifice his son Isaac with a pistol, 

T. K. Browne. Grammatical Inflection* in Language 
will appear in our next. 



Ittwttnj mdk Iriratiftt d&hitaitrtf. 

Arnold, Rev. Thomas K. March 9. Aged 53. Edu- 
cational Works. 

Buboes, Rev. George. January 24. Aged 89. Religious 
Works. 

Cottle, Joseph, the friend and biographer of Coleridge. 
Aged 84. June 7. 

Ducie, Henry George Francis, Earl. June 2. Agriculture. 

Elton, Sir Charles Abraham. Aged 75. Translations of 
Hesiod and Classic Poetry. 

Galanos, M. A distinguished linguist and Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Benares. Aged 69. 

Kirby, John, LL.D. May 26* 

Lloyd, William Freeman. April 22. Religious Tract 
Society Publications. 

Oliver, Thomas, late of the firm of Oliver and Boyd, 
publishers, Edinburgh. Aged 77. April 26. 

Rogerson, William, of the Greenwich Observatory. Au- 
thor of the popular almanack, Temporis Calendarium. 
April 26. 

Truem an, John, of Edmonston, the ' Nottinghamshire 
Entomologtot. M^^ by GOO$Ie 
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41 1 will make a prief of it in my Note-Book/' — Shakspkrb. 



[July, 1853- 



The Troubadour Bishop. 

Among the conspicuous characters of the twelfth cen- 
tury whom our English Biographical Dictionaries have 
neglected to notice, is Folquet, the son of a rich Genoese 
merchant, established at Marseilles. Born in the Land of 
Song, he was a poet from his youth. His father died 
and left him all his wealth. Like a true jongleur, he 
now sought the courts of the princes who loved the 
gay songs of Provence, and basked awhile in the sun- 
shine of Richard Cceur de Leon, and the good Ray- 
mond, 5th Count of Tolouse. Above all, he attached 
himself to Barral, Viscount of Marseilles, his " Lord." 
Like Petrarch, he had his Laura, and wrote chansons 
in honor of Adelaide de Roquemartine, the Viscount's 
wife, whom he attempted to win over to his love. He 
also celebrated the charms of the two sisters of the 
Viscount, Laura de Sanjorlan and Mabel de Pontevez. 
Alphonsus, King of Castile, honored him with his pro- 
tection ; and when that prince was defeated atCalatrava 
by the Saracens, and sought aid from the Kings of 
England, France, and Arragon, the poet exerted him- 
self for his benefactor, and made interest with the 
barons of the country. But the Countess of Marseilles 
was virtuous; tired of his love and his verses, she 
ordered him to retire from her court; the poet was 
broken-hearted, and went to seek consolation near the 
imperial daughter of the Emperor Emanuel, consort of 
William de Montpellier. In the complimentary lan- 
guage of the age she was styled, the head and guide of 
all valour, all courtesy, and all learning. She accepted 
his services, and prayed him to write songs for her — 
which he did very willingly. At length, the death of 
all his patrons, of Richard and of his first love, Adelaide, 
shed their gloomy influence over his heart ; the world 
now offered nothing but bitter remembrances ; Folquet 
entered the cloister, and became a Cistercian monk. 
While his friends lived, the poet sought with restless 
activity pleasure and renown; — they died, and, in 
austerity and contemplation, he wiped away the stains 
and errors of his youth. His wife and two sons imitated 
his example. 

These particulars are drawn from an ancient manu- 
script in the Bibliotheque du Roi, where nineteen of his 
" chansons " may be found. They are addressed to a 
Lady named Nasimans, doubtless the poetic name given 
to his mistress — perhaps her of Marseilles. Raynouard 
has published several of his lays. One has been trans- 
lated very beautifully by Louisa Costello : — 

If I must fly thee, tarn away 
Those eyes where love is sweetly dwelling, 
TOL. ill. 



And bid each charm, each grace decay, 

That smile, that voice, all else excelling ; 
Banish those gentle wiles that won me, 
And those soft words which have undone me, 
That I may leave without regret 
All that I cannot now forget — 
That I may leave thee nor despair 
To lose a gem without compare. 

Many authors speak of Folquet and his conversion 
after being a jongleur. " Petrarch mentions him with 
distinction in his Triumph of Love, and Dante sees him 
in Paradise amongst the souls of the elect.'* ** He was 
very handsome," says John of Nostrodamus, "joyous 
and agreeable." Under the coarse habit of the Cister- 
cians, nis muse, however, did not forsake him— he still 
cultivated the gay " science,* 1 but it was no longer 
profane hymns to Adelaide, Laura, and Mabel; the. 
Mother of our Saviour was the " Lady " of his song. 
There is one given in the new edition of Vaissette, to 
which we must refer the reader. 

Folquet could not have been a monk before 1199, 
the date of Richard's death. But a few years elapsed 
before he was ordained a Bishop. He took possession 
of his See on Sunday, 5th of February, 1>206, and 
preached that day on the Parable of the Sower. At his 
entrance into Toulouse, he had to contend with many 
difficulties — poverty and persecution. The Albigenses 
were so numerous, he hardly dared shew himself in the 
street. Rabenstcns had left the bishopric in debt, and 
had squandered the revenues in defending processes and 
making war on one of his vassals. Folquet "never 
could get hold of more than 96 sols Toulousain," says 
William of Puy Laurens, " and he durst not send four 
mules he had brought with him to water, without an 
escort — they had water given them from a well sunk 
in the house." 

He was at last driven from his See. Peter, of 
Vaux Semai, a cotemporary writer, relates, that " the 
Bishop was one day at Toulouse, on the Saturday after 
mid-Lent, and, according to the custom in Episcopal 
Churches, wished to administer Ordination on that day. 
However, the Count of Toulouse was then in the city, 
who, for his manifold excesses, had been specially ex- 
communicated by the legates of the apostolic see, so 
that no one could celebrate the divine mysteries in any 
city where he was present. Accordingly, the Bishop 
sent a message to the Count, humbly imploring him to 
leave the city, for the sake of some recreation, and go 
out walking, until the Bishop had conferred Ordination. 
The tyrant's fury was roused— sending a knight to the 
Bishop, he bade him, under peril of his head, leave 
Toulouse and the Count's territory as speedily as he 
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could. The venerable man, hearing this message, in 
the warmth of his heart and intrepidity of soul, with 
glowing countenance, replied, * The Count of Toulouse 
did not make me a Bishop, nor have I been placed here 
either by him or for him — the humility of the Church 
elected me, and I am no intruder through princely 
violence. I will not leave for him. Let him come if 
he dare— I am ready for the sword, and to arrive at 
glory by the cup of suffering. Let the tyrant Come in 
his armour, and his knights thronging around him, he 
will find me alone and unarmed. I await the prize of 
victory, and fear not what man can do to me.* Polquet 
coolly remained- forty days in the place, and then joined 
Simon de Montfort at the Siege of Lavaur. 

He took an active part in the War of the Albigenses, 
and closed his eventful career in 1231. 



The Manuscript Diary or William Whitbway. 
(Continued from p. 86.) 

June. In this month was there a watch appointed in 
all high ways throughout England, at every cross way, 
one by day and two by night perpetually, to give notice if 
any tumult should arise for want of trade ; as there did of 
late in Wiltshire and Gloucestershire. 

1623. Junuary. This month was much talk of a disco- 
very of the poisoning of Prince Henry deceased by one 
Mr. Coppinger, a servant of the Earl of Somerset, but now 
it is vanished again, and they say Coppinger is light headed. 

November 15. This day, about ten o'clock at night, 
Squire Williams stabbed the tapster at the George to the 
heart and killed him, whereupon he fled into Holland, and 
from thence to France, where he lived at Caen; some 
eight months after he returned, having a pardon for £1500. 

1626.— This winter the church of All Saints in Dorches- 
ter was enlarged. 

1626, Nov. — Sir Thomas Richardson, King's Sergeant, 
paid £16,000 for the office of Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, which had been long void ; and had it. 

1629, August 3. — This day there was a foul outrage 
committed by the Gentlemen of Lincoln's Inn upon a pur- 
suivant, (coming) thither to apprehend one that had killed 
one of the King's deer. They shaved him, snipt his ear, 
washed him in the kennel and kicked him out at the gate. 
The king took it much to heart 

1629, November 5.— The Earls of Bedford, Clare, and 
Somerset, and Sir Robert Cotton, were confined and im- 
prisoned at several Bishops bouses in London, for reading 
and publishing a pamphlet, wherein was set out how the 
king and council laboured to bring in the Excise of Hol- 
land, but not long after they were released, and within a 
month admitted to kiss the king's hand. 

1630, July 5. — The puppet-players craved leave to play 
here in this town, and had a warrant under the king's 
hand, yet were refused. 

1631, Nov. 2.— This day I ended the translation of 
D'Aubigne's History. 

1632, April 1.— Dr. Butts, Vice -Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, hanged himself in his chamber with a towel: it is 
said out of discontent because the king shewed much dis- 
like at a play which he had caused lately to be acted before 
him in Cambridge, full of scurrility against the gravest 
ministers of the kingdom, whom they call Puritans. 



1633, Jan. 1.— This winter Mr. Forbes, a Scotchman, 
minister of the English Church at Delft, in Holland, having 
been sent for over by the king returned back into Holland. 
The king sent for him to employ him about the English Disci- 
pline in the English Churches in the Low Countries, which 
he flatly refused to do, but said he would hinder it to his 
power. Whereupon the king told him that, if he would do 
it he would make him a bishop ; and he rejecting the offer 
the king dismissed him of his charge at Delft, having power 
from the States to appoint ministers and discipline for the 
English Churches there. In this conference Mr. Forbes 
told the king that King James a little before his death sent 
for him out of Holland, and told him very seriously that he 
desired him to give him a reason why it came to pass that 
he had found the Scotch Church good and left it bad, 
and that he found the English Church bad and should 
leave it far worse. Forbes said it proceeded from the 
bishops whose government was anti-Christian. Then King 
James craved his advice how it might be remedied. Forbes 
told him it might easily be altered in Scotland, where that 
Government was not yet so strongly settled, and in Eng- 
land it might be done so it were wisely managed. King 
James promised to think upon some course to effect it, and 
to advise farther with him about it, in the meantime he 
charged him to conceal this their conference. The next 
news that Forbes heard of the king was of his death. How 
he came God knows. 

1634, March 22. — The Marquis of Fontenelles came 
Extraordinary Ambassador out of France, and had audience 
with the king this day. His demand was, first, that our 
king should enter into a strict league with his Majesty and 
the Hollanders against the House of Austria. Second, to 
have our Queen's dowry confirmed by Act of Parliament 
according to promise. Third, to have the king pay the 
money which he promised to contribute towards the wars 
which the French king makes in Germany. He had but 
cold entertainment, few of the nobility went to visit him. 



Mb. Tillt, once the owner of Pentilly House, 
Cornwall, was a celebrated atheist of the last age. 
'He was a man of wit, and had by rote all the ribaldry, 
and common-place jests against religion and Scripture 
which are well suited to display pertness and folly, and to 
unsettle a giddy mind, but are offensive to men of sense, 
whatever their opinions may be, and are neither intended 
nor adapted to investigate truth. The brilliancy of Mr. 
Tilly's wit, however, carried him a degree farther than we 
often meet with in the annals of profaneness. In general 
the witty atheist is satisfied with entertaining bis contem- 
poraries, but Mr. T. wished to have his sprightliness known 
to posterity. With this view, in ridicule of the resurrection, 
he obliged his executors to place his dead body in his 
usual garb and in his elbow chair upon the top of a hill, 
and to arrange on a table before him bottles, glasses, pipes 
and tobacco. In this situation he ordered himself to be 
immured in a tower of such dimensions as he prescribed, 
where he proposed, he said, patiently to await the event. 
All this was done, and the tower, still enclosing its tenant, 
remains a monument of his impiety and profaneness. The 
country people shudder as they go near it." See Gilpin s 
West of England, 233. Does the tower still exist? 
Who was Mr. Tilly ? Is the story true ? 

Brentford. Henry Riley. 
Digitized by VjQOQLC 
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Gallini the Opera Dancer. 
Hogarth, in his Rake's Progress, has severely satirized 
the infatuation and extravagant folly of the votaries of 
fashion, who idolize the '* quavering exotics*' of the stage, 
and lavish a fortune on some favorite of the hour. " He 
represents his hero at his levee surrounded by toad- 
eaters and hangers on— a bravo, a jockey, a dancing 
master, a fencing master, and a poet — a musical composer 
is seated at a harpsichord, and from the back of his chair 
hangs a long scroll, on which is written a list of the 
rich presents Signor Farinelli, an Italian singer, con- 
descended to accept of the English nobility and gentry 
for one night's performance in the Opera of Artaxerxes." 
Giovanni Andrea Gallini was the .Farinelli of dancing, 
and won " golden opinions " from all who loved the in- 
tricacy of a pas de seul, and appreciated the exquisite 
refinement of a minuet. According to a biography in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, he was a native of Italy, and at 
twenty-five made his appearance at the Opera. It was 
then under the management of Du Burgh. The ensuing 
season he was made principal dancer ; and, according 
to Burney's History of Music, "had the honor of being 
frequently encored— an honor I never remember to have 
happened to any other dancer.' ' In a few seasons he 
became ballet master, then stage manager of the Opera 
House, and gave lessons in dancing, in this character 
he was introduced into the Earl of Abingdon's family, 
and gave lessons to Lady Elizabeth Bertie, that noble- 
man's sister. * 

" It being then the epoch of the American War, the gen 
tleman to whom she was attached, and on the eve of being 



married, preferred the glory of defending his country's 
cause to love, and postponed his wedding to a future day, 
in hopes of returning crowned with laurels, as ( none but 
the brave deserve the fair.' This, however, had had such 
an effect on the lady's mind, that she became almost despe- 
rate—and Gallini coming at the very moment this sad dis- 
appointment took place, found his pupil so little disposed to 
take her lesson, that, in a fit of despair, she said, * If I 
could find any man that would marry me, I'd set off with 
him immediately.' The dancing master took her at her 
word, and made an offer of himself, which she accepted. 
They were soon married, and scarcely had the ceremony 
been performed, when Gallini wrote to Lord Abingdon that 
he had become his brother-in-law, and demanded his wife's 
portion. His poor lady was very soon so deranged in her 
mind, that she was confined long before her death in a 
lunatic asylum." 

She died August 17, 1804. By this lady he had two 
daughters, and a son, a captain in the army. Soon 
after his marriage he went to Italy, where he was 
honoured with the Knighthood of the Golden Spur — 
an order conferred by the Pope. Returning to England 
he again became manager of the Opera, and bad the 
merit of introducing Mr. Slinsgby to that theatre. He 
was manager of the House at the time it was burnt in 
1789, and is said to have lost £300,000 by that disas- 
trous event. He subsequently succeeded in building the 
King's Theatre, but eventually retired, and devoted the 
remainder of his life to his profession as a dancing mas- 
ter. He died January 5, 1805. The day before, he 
attended his pupils as usual, and was seen at Covent 
Garden Theatre in the evening ; the next morning he 
ordered his carriage, complained of not being well, and 
in a few minutes expired without a groan. 

He was the author of a Treatise on the Art of 
Dancing, 176*2. " It was very popular for some time, 
even as a literary performance, until, unluckily for Sir John, 
all the historical part of his publication was discovered in a 
work of M. Canusac, published at the Hague, 1754." 

H. M. Lacy. 

Gallini the Opera Dancer.— A Theatrical Ama- 
teur, p. 28, is informed, that he built a mansion, some- 
what in the Italian style, at Yattendon, Berks; and 
there, I believe, ended his days. There is a monument 
erected to his memory in Yattendon Church. He was 
possessed of the Manors of Yattendon and Hamstead 
Norris, and had estates in both these villages, which 
were sold only a few years ago by his grand-children. 
Two or three of his grandsons are living at the present 
time in this county. He himself was, I believe, a 
Catholic, as are also his descendants. It is reported 
that he came from Italy to England a ragged boy, with 
only half-a-crown in his pocket— and he is said to have 
boasted of this to some of the poor at Yattendon. I 
have no doubt many other interesting particulars might 
be obtained of this venerable old man, if inquiries were 
to be made amongst his friends and relations. 

Hamstead Norris, Berks. J. L. I 
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Bek Jonson.— Gifford and all the editors of his 
works have omitted to notice a poem written hy Ben 
Jonson entitled, " The Baccanall Triumphe of the Nine 
Worthies of Canaan.** It occurs in a singular satirical 
work, "New English Canaan," written hy Thomas 
Morton, of Clifford's Inne, gent. 4to. Amsterdam, 1637. 
I sing th* adventures of nine worthy wights, 
And pity 'tis I cannot call them knights ; 
Since they had brawne and brain, and were right able 
To be installed of Prince Arthur's table ; 
Tet all of tbem were Squires of low degree, 
As did appear by rules of heraldry. 
The Magi told of a prodigious birth 
That shortly should be found upon the earth, 
By Archimedes art, which they misconater 
Unto their land would prove a hideous monster ; 
Seven heads it had, and twice so many feet, 
Arguing the body to be wondrous great, 
Besides a forked tail heavM up on high, 
As if it threaten'd battle to the sky. 
The rumour of this fearful prodigy 
Did cause the effeminate multitude to cry 
For want of great Aloides aid, and stood 
Like people that have seen Medusa's head ; 
Great was the grief of heart, great was the moan, 
And great the fear coneeived by every one, 
Of Hydra's hideous form and dreadful power ; 
Doubting in time this monster would devour 
All their best flocks, whose dainty wool consorts 
Itself with scarlet in all princes' courts : 
Not Jason nor the adventurous youths of Greece 
Did bring from Colchos any richer fleece ; 
In emulation of the Grecian force, 
These worthies nine prepared a wooden horse, 
And prick'd with pride, of like success, devise 
How they may purchase glory by this prise ; 
And if they give to Hydro's head the fall, 
It will remain a platform unto all 
Their brave achievements, and in time to come 
Per fas aut nefas they'll erect a throne ; 
Clubs are turned trumps, so now the lot is cast, 
With fire and sword to Hydra's den they haste, 
Mars in fh' ascendant, Sol in Cancer now, 
And Lerna Lake to Pluto's court must bow ; 
What though they rebuk'd by thundering Jove, 
'Tis neither gods nor men that can remove 
Their minds from making this a dismal day ; 
These nine will now be actors in this play, 
And summon Hydra to appear anon 
Before their witless combination. 
But his undaunted spirit nursed with meat 
Such as the Cecrops gave their babes to eat, 
Scorn'd their base actions, for with Cecrops' charm 
He knew he could defend himself from harm 
Of Minos, Eacus nnd Radamand, 
Primers of Limbo, who must out of hand 
Consult 'bout Hydra what must now be done ; 
Who having sat in Council one by one, 
Return this answer to the Stygian fiends, 
And first grim Minos spoke : " Most loving friends ! 
Hydra prognostics ruin to our State, 
And that our kingdom will grow desolate ; 
But if one head from thence be ta'en away, 
The body and the members will decay ; 
To take in hand what Eacus this task 



Is such as hare-brained Phaeton did ask 
Of Phoebus to begird the world about, 
Which granted put the Netherlands to root : 
Presumptuous fools learn wit at too much cost, 
For life and labour both at once he lost." 
Stern Radamantus, being last to speak, 
Mnde a great hum, and thus did silenoe break : 
" What if with rattling chains or iron bands 
Hydra be bound either by feet or hands. 
And after being lashed with smarting rods 
He be conveyed by Styx unto the gods 
To be accused on the upper ground 
Of Lease Majestatis, this crime found, 
'Twill be impossible from thence I trow, 
Hydra shall come to trouble us below." 
This sentence pleas'd the friends exceedingly, . 
That up they tossed their bonnets and did cry, 
Long live our court in great prosperity. 
The sessions ended, some did straight devise 
Court revels, antics, and a world of joys ; 
Brave Christmas gambols, there was open hall 
Kept to the full ! and sport the devil and all ! 
Labours despised, the looms are laid away, 
And this proclaimed the Stygian holiday ; 
In came grim Minos with his motley beard, 
And brought a distillation well prepar'd, 
And Eacus who is as sure as text, 
Came in with his preparatives the next ; 
Then Radamantus last and principal, 
Feasted the worthies in his sumptuous hall ; 
There Charon, Cerberus, and the rout of fiends 
Had lap enough, and so their pastime ends. 

Old English Games. — Shovegroat or slidegroat, 
slideboard, slidethrift or slipthrift, are sports occasion- 
ally mentioned by writers of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, and, according to Strutt, were probably 
analogous to the modern pastime called Justice Jervis, 
which is confined to common pot-houses, and only prac- 
tised by such as frequent the tap-rooms. Shakspeare 
has more than one allusion to this trivial game — 

Falstaff says in Henry IV. *< Quoit him down, Bar- 
dolph, like a shovegroat shilling.'* Master Slender, in 
the Merry Wives of Windsor, had his pocket picked of 
" two Edward shovel-boards, that cost him two and two 
pence a-piece.'' Ben Jonson, in Every Man in his 
Humour, has thus noticed it, " made it run as smooth 
off the tongue as a shove-groat shilling.*' 

Shove-groat is one of the games prohibited in a statute 
of the 33rd of Henry VIII. It is worthy of notice, that 
it is there called a new game. Holinshed, in his Chro- 
nicles of Ireland, 1528, speaking of the execution of the 
Earl of Kildare, says, that " one night when the lieu- 
tenant and he for their disport were playing at slide- 
groat or shofleboorde, sodainly commeth from the Car- 
dinal (Wolsey) a mandatum to execute Kildare on the 
morrow. The Earl marking the lieutenant's deepe 
sigh, 'By S. Bryde, lieutenant,' quoth he, 'there is 
some mad game in that scrole, but fall how it will, this 
thrvwe u for a huddle? " Rice, the puritan, in his 
Invective against Vices, speaks of " naysed (weighed) 
groats to play at slip-thrifte ;" in another place he asks 
whether God sent Adam into Paradise to play at it. 
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Taylor, the Water Poet, says, that Edward the 
Sixth's shillings are for the most part used at shoove- 
board, and makes one of them thus complain ;— 
" You see my face is beardlesse, smooth and plain, 
Because my soveraigne was a child 'tis knowne 
When as he did put on the English crowne ; 
But had my stamp been bearded as with haire, 
Long before this it had been worne out bare ; 
For why ? with me the untbrifts every day 
With my face downwards do at shoveboard play, 
That had I had a beard you may suppose 
Th' had worn it off as they have done my nose." 
Shovelboard, according to Douce, seems only to 
have been a variation of shovegroat on a larger scale. 
It was formerly in great repute among the nobility and 
gentry. Strutt remarks, that few of their mansions 
were without a shovelboard, which was a fashionable 
piece of furniture. Dr. Plott in his Natural History of 
Staffordshire mentions a remarkable one in the hall at 
Chartley, and another at Madeley Manor. Fynes 
Moryson in his Itinerary, describing the person and 
accomplishments of Charles Lord Mountjoy, Regent of 
Ireland, says, He delighted in study, in gardens, in 
riding on a pad, to take the air, in playing at shovel- 
boara, at cards, and in reading of play books for recrea- 
tion, and especially in fishing and fish ponds. A curious 
anecdote is recorded of Prince Henry, the eldest son of 
James I. " Once when the Prince was playing at Shoofle- 
board, and in his play changed sundry pieces, his tutor 
being desirous that he should not be new fangled, said to 
him that he did ill to change so oft, and therewith took a 
piece in his hand, and saying that he would play well 
enough therewith without changing, threw the piece on 
the board, yet not so well but the Prince smiling thereat 
said, ' Well thrown, Sir!' whereupon Master Newton 
telling him that he would not strive with a prince at 
Shoofle-board, he answered, * You gownsmen should be 
best at such exercises, being not meet for those that are 
more stirring.' ' Yes,' quoth Master Newton, ' I am meet 
for whipping of boys.' And hereupon the prince answered, 
' You need not vaunt of that which a ploughman or cart 
driver can do better than you.' ' Yet can I do more,' said 
Master Newton, ' for I can govern foolish children.' The 
prince respecting him, even in jesting, came from the other 
end of the table, and smiling, said, while he passed by 
him, ' He had need be a wise man himself that could do 
that.'" 

In the Inventory of Goods taken at Ludlow Castle 
belonging to Charles I. 1650, we have not only the 
" shovel ooard" room, but one large shovell board table, 
seven little joined forms, one side table, and a court 
cupboard were sold to Mr. Bass for the sum of £2. 10s. 
Dryden thus alludes to this " royal" game : — 
" So have I seen in hall of Lord 
A weak arm throw on a long shovelboard ; 
He barely lays his piece." 
And again in the Wild Gallant : " He might have 
passed his time at nine pins or shovelboard ; that had 
been fit sport for such as lie." 

The game is graphically described in a poem entitled, 
" Mensa Lubrica," written both in Latin and English 
by Thomas Master. The English poem is cited at large 



in Bliss's edition of Ant. Wood. The beginning of the 

game is thus described : — 

" He who begins the strife does first compose 
His fingers like the purse's mouth which shews 
A shilling in the lips, and then the length 
Being exactly weighed (not with brute strength) 
But with advised wary force his hand 
Shoots the flat bullets forth : it doth not stand 
With art to use much violence, for so 
They slip aside the measur'd race, or go 
Into the swallowing pit" 

MONKBARNES. 

Lanchester. 

Sullivan, the Whisperer.— Crofton Croker in the 
Fairy Legends of Ireland, giving an account of this noted 
horsebreaker, says, " How his art was acquired, and in 
what it consisted, is likely to be for ever unknown." The 
following receipt for horse taming occurs in Thomas 
Lunton's Thousand Notable Things, 1675, and may, 
perhaps, tend to elucidate this " knotty point.'* 

" Beasts that be stubborn and wild, and also horses that 
will wince or kick, or otherwise be unruly, will not suffer 
themselves to be drest or to be shod, if you put into one of 
their ears a little round flint stone, and then hold the ear 
hard with your hand, and it will make them quiet, though 
they be fierce. But if you put into either ear one you shall 
have them as mild as a sheep. Mizaldus had this as proved." 

A YORKSHIRRMAN. 




London in the Olden*.Time. 

Though the story of Whittinffton and his Cat has been 

consigned to the nursery, " children of a larger growth" 

may be interested with the above sketch of an old house 

in Sweedon's Passage, Grub Street, which tradition has 
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assigned as the residence of that famous " citizen of 
credit and renown." According to Smith's Topography 
of London it was pulled down in 1805. 

J. Stanfield. 

Facetiae. 

Recreation for ingenious head-pieces, or a pleasant 
Grove for their wits to walk in. Of Epigrams 700, Epi- 
taphs 200, Fancies a number, Fantastioks abundance. 
12mo. Lend. 1667. 

It is curious to trace the pedigree of a joke and the 
antiquity of an epigram. Sallies of wit, like jewels, 
descend as a family heir-loom, and only require re- 
setting for each succeeding generation. Sparkling jests 
and pointed satire, which fall from the lips of Martial 
in the Courts of Verus and Domitian, flash bright 
amongst the wits who clustered round the throne of 
Elizabeth ; outlive the sombre days of Puritan starch- 
ness, to enliven the gay hours of the Merry Monarch, 
again to shine in the pages of a modern Joe Miller. 

The curious "Metrical Olio" I have quoted, was 
popular with our ancestors. It contains some rude 
woodcuts, and a frontispiece by Marshall ; and appears 
to be only an enlarged edition of " Wits' Recreations," 
which was first published in 1 641 . Most of the Epigrams 
may be traced to the earlier collections of Thomas Free- 
man, Henry Fitzgeffery, and Henry Parrot. 

5 When man and woman dies as poets sung, 

His heart's the last that stirs, of her's the tongue. 
26 Thou still art muttering, Aulus, in mine ear, 

Love me and love my dog, I will I swear ; 

Thou ask'st but right, and, Aulus, truth to tell, 

I think thy dog deserves my love as well. 
43 Sextos doth wish his wife in heaven were ; 

"Where can she have more happiness than there t 
67 The burnt child dreads the fire, if this be true, 

Who first invented tongs its fury knew. 
91 Neat barber trim I must commend thy care, 

Which dost all things exactly to a hair. 
105 Jack Cutpurse is and hath been patient long, 
For he's content to pocket up muoh wrong. 

163 Draous his head is highly by him borne, 
And so by straws are empty heads of corn. 

164 A courtier proud walking along the street 
Happen'd by chance a scholar for to meet ; 

The courtier said, minding nought more than place, 

Unto the scholar (meeting face to face), 

To take the wall base men 111 not permit ; 

The scholar said, I will, and gave him it 
278 Tusser ! they tell me when thou wert alive, 

Thou teaching thrift thyself oould'st never thrive, 

So like the whetstone many men are wont 

To sharpen others when themselves are blunt. 
356 Celsus doth love himself, Ceteris is wise, 

For now no rival e'er can claim his prize. 
453 A pedant ask'd a puny right and bold 

In an hard frost the Latin word for cold ; 

111 tell you out of hand, quoth he, for lo, 

I have it at my fingers* ends you know. 



467 Harpax gave to the poor all by his will, 

Because his heir should not feign'd tears distil. 

476 When Godrus catoheth fleas whate'er he ails, 
He kOls them with h» teeth, not with his nails, 
Saying, that man by man may blameless go, 
If every one would use backbiter* so. 

491 He that fears death or mourns it in the just, 
Shews of the resurrection little trust. 

491 On Poetical Blinks. 

He nine ways looks, and needs must learned be 
That all the Muses at one view can see. 



A Bookworm. 



British Museum. 



MS. Notes upon Pope by Wilkes.— The Grenville 
Library contains a copy of Pope's Works, with nume- 
rous MS. notes by Wilkes. These volumes are now 
before me, and illustrate a passage in Nichols' Literary 
Anecdotes, which may not be generally known. It is 
stated, that Wilkes " strongly recommended Dr. Warton 
to engage with him jointly in a new edition of Pope's 
Works.' Although, for some reason I have been 
unable to ascertain, he did not continue this project, 
yet, that he furnished considerable assistance to War- 
ton, is evident from the subjoined:— 

"January 22, 1792. 

" You will greatly oblige me if you will let me have a 
sight of the volumes of Pope you mentioned last night, of 
which you may depend the greatest care shall be taken ; 
and I will return them to you before I leave town, and no 
soul shall see them. " Jos Warton." 

Upon comparing these volumes with the edition 
shortly afterwards published by Warton, I find that 
most of the MS. notes were made use of by him, and 
that he acknowledges, that to the taste and erudition 
of Mr. Wilkes he was indebted for many remarks in 
illustration of his favourite writer. 

Those which Warton has omitted to publish, I for- 
ward for insertion in the Current Notes. £. 

" While one there is who charms us with his spleen.*' 

Omeral Dormer. Moral *"**> *' 62 ' 

" And makes her hearty meal upon a dunce.*' II. 86. 
Virtue you qffeei 9 inconstancy** your practise f 
And when your loose desire* once get dominion 
No hungry churl feed* coarser at a feast ; 
Every rank fool goes down. 

Otwatf* Orphan, 

" Then the Bust 
And Temple rise, then rail again to dust." II. 139. 
This alludes to a Temple the erected with a Bust of Queen 
Anne in it, which mouldered away in a few year*. 

" All eyes direct their rays 
On him, and crowds turn ooxoombs as they gaze." 

Parod, of Addison: DunoiadII.8. 

Whilst all hi* gracious aspect praise, 
And crowd* grow loyal a* they gaze. 
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■« Great C— H— P— R— K— » IV. 545. 

Cowper, Harcourt, Parker, Raymond, King, 

" Man never is but always to be blest." 

Imitation: *■* on Man ' ***■ L P6 - 

Vieturos agimus semper nee vivimus unqvam. 

Manilius. 

" Chaos of thought and passion all confus'd." 

T U «, IV. 18. 

Imitation ? 
(fa«&* chimere est ee done que Thommel Quelle 
nouveaute, quel cahos, quel sujet de contradiction J 
Juge de toutes choses, imbecile ver de terre; deposit aire 
du vrais, amas ^incertitude, gloire et rebut del 
univers. — Pascal. 

" Happy to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe." * IV. 879. 

(Tune voix legere 
Passer du grave au doux, du plaisant au severe. 

Boileau. 

41 And he who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means not but blunders round about a meaning." 
Epistle to Arbuthnot, 185. 
Johnson, author of the Victim and Cooler of Preston, 

It is not poetry but prose run mad. 188. 

A verse of Dr. Evans* 

Additions to the Miscellanies. 
To Sir Godfrey KneUer on his painting for me the Statues 
of Apollo, Venus and Hercules. 
What god, what genius did the pencil move 
When KneUer painted these, 
'Twos Friendship warm as Phatbus, kind as Love, 
And strong as Hercules* 

Inscription on a punch bowl bought in the South Sea Tear 
for a club, chaJd with Jupiter placing CaUisto in the 
Skies, and Europa and the Bull: 

Come fill the South Sea goblet full, 

The gods sJmU of our stock take ears ; 
Europa pleas* d accepts her Hull, 
And Jove with joy puts off his Bear. 

" This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 
May truly say here lies an honest man." 

Epitaph on Mr. Elixah Fenton : 

This plain floor, 

Believe me, reader, can say more 
Than many a braver marble eon. 
Here lies a truly honest man. Crashsmu 

Lord Bolingbroke's wife. 
Madame de ViUette, the niece of Maintenon. This lady 
had very superior abilities, and Lord B. had a silly Jealousy 
of her that his friends admired her more than himself. 
He used frequently to say to her in company, " Aliens, 
Madame, aveo vos episodes" She came to England, pri- 
vately to solicit Lord B.'s return, and made interest so 
effectually with the Duchess of Kendall, that George I, 
gave his promise before Walpole or any of the ministers 
knew that any such thing was in agitation. Yet Walpole 
afterwards supported the measure in Parliament, and that 
first broke him with Lord Cobham, who had vowed never 
to forgive Bdingbroke. 



Drawings bv Pope— G. M. p. 47, h referred to a 
passage in Spcnce's Anecdotes : 4i I have seen of Pope's 
drnwinp- a grave old Chaucer from Oecleve, a Belerton, a 
Lucius Vurus, larp-e profile* two Turkish heads, a Juniznry 
from the life, Antinous, and St, John praying." 

George Langbale. 




Dirty Dick's Shop. 
The residence of this inveterate "enemy of soap and 
towels" is thus described in an Ode in the European 
Magazine, 1801. 

Who but boa seen (if he can see at all) 
'Twixt Aldgate's weU -known pump and Leadenhall, 
A curious hardware shop, in general full 
Of wares from Birmingham and Pon U pool. 
Bejcrim'd with dirt heboid its ample front, 
With thirty years collected filth upon*t ; 
Sec featoonVf cobwebs pendant o'er the door, 
While boxes, bales, and tmnks are strewM around the floor. 
Behold, how whittling winds and driving rain 
(loin free admission at each broken pane. 
Save where the dingy tenant keeps them out 
With urn or tray, knifeoaae or dirty clout. 
Here snuffers, waiters, patent screws for corks j 
There castors, eardracks, cheese- trays, knives and forks. 
Here empty cases piTd in heaps on high ■ 
There packthread, papers, rope, in wild disorder lie* 

Grammatical Inflections in Language, 
Will yon allow me to set before the learned readers 
of ,l Current Notes," the earliest instances I am able to 
produce on this subject? This I do, in the hope that 
those who have access to a public library, may pursue 
the subject, if possible, to its origin. 
Digitized by 
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Every one knows that one of the most ancient lan- 
guages, viz. the Chinese, is without inflections, and may 
therefore really he said to be without an instituted and 
particular grammar. The Hebrew, till some time after 
the Exodus, seems to have had only prefixes, affixes, 
participial forms, distinctions of number, and a very few 
inflections of the substantive verb. The Babylonian, 
Nineveh, Persian, and Behistan cuneiforms, together 
with the Phoenician, Punic, Scandinavian and Egyptian 
dialects, were, for the most part, almost bare of inflec- 
tions. The Egyptian on the Rosetta Stone, relating the 
deeds, &c. of Ptolemy (Lagus?), and the Wady Elmu- 
katteb inscriptions, even up to the time of our Saviour's 
birth, are also of this description. They all may be com- 
pared to the simple speech of an untutored African of the 
present day. I will adduce two remarkable instances in 
the Scandinavian from " Henselii Synopsis Universes 
Philologies/* p. 84. tab. 2 ; one in the Egyptian cursive, 
from the Rosetta Stone ; one in the Cuneiform, from a 
brick I copied in the British Museum ; and one from the 
same tab. in Henselius, called " Literatures Hetruscse 
Specimen,' 1 written in Scandinavian characters, but 
composed in the Sanscrit language. 

Henselius. Wende Runee Salmungensis. — u Won- 
derful Abram, touch at, on wave, in ship, Brata. Father 
of him, priest to the spirits on the bull, Asiatic god,** t . e. 

The illustrious Abram, whose father was a priest to 
the spirits Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, whose tvpe was 
the sacred bull, came by sea, in a ship, to Brata (situated 
near the bay, the Sinus Syrticus.) 

Henselius. Lapis Rocstadensis in Helsingia.— 
"Adam Brusai, great grandfather Noah, long distance 
in ship, travelling safely ; a promiscuous multitude of 
people, all with spears, into this haven, now the name 
minor haven, sea-port, sea-girt Meninx, go southward, 
rest for sons to find. Go the journey ten newly married 
women. From the town, fathers, virgins, companions 
of the voyage, hasten sailing to find m neighbouring 
province rest near ;** t. e. 

Adam Brusai, the great grandson of Noah, after a 
long voyage, arrived in safety at Meninx in the Syrtis 
Minor, accompanied with a promiscuous multitude armed 
with spears, and intending to go southward, to find a 
quiet abode for their families. After having married 
ten virgins of the city, they, with fathers and their 
families accompanying them, hasten their departure, to 
obtain a peaceful abode in the province of the Syrtis 
Major. 

To these two might be added the Phoenician account 
of the Atlantic (or universal) deluge, engraved on stone 
700 years after the event, and also the Caucasian 
account of the same, written on the north side of the 
pillar of Alahabad. 

Rosetta Stone. " He (Horus) coming to unfold the 
mouth-promise (given) before, took the water the extre- 
mities of Egypt, in the month Phamenoth. (His) glory 
(shall) rise, and become the sepulchre of the Ape. (In 
his dominion, hell) punishment, punishment (shall) con- 
sume for ever. — T^e mercy of heaven flee away from the 



place — love destroyed — daylight far beyond—pardon 
there none— beauty, beauty destroyed— the abode of 
famine, and woe, and blasphemy (there) — the good 
tongue, lastly, not there." 

The Ape, in the foregoing portion, represents Eblis. 
See the Dendera ceiling, near the centre ; and picture 
of the last judgment, in Spineto's Hieroglyphs, tab. 5. 

Brick in British Museum. " House of land of Ava, 
conquered by Wakham ; lord of authority in the land 
(is) ne." 

Literatures Hetrusces Specimen. "The multitude 
lived on horses ; the youths, with accompanying females ; 
the loving wife, the delight of a good husband; the 
young ox and cow with their own calf, were all around. 7 ' 

This last specimen, probably as old as the others, if 
not older than some, is the only one written with inflec- 
tions such as we find in the polished Sanscrit of the pre- 
sent day. The Bhagavad Gita is supposed to have been 
written in the eighteenth century of the world. See 
Maurice, Indian Antiquities, vol. i. p.7; and the construc- 
tion is the same as in modern works. The conclusion to 
be drawn is therefore this ; that the Hindoo seems to be 
the first, by many centuries, who formed what Wilkins 
calls an " Instituted and Particular Grammar ;** and 
formed it, in all probability, for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to writing an accurate and compact view of his 
thoughts and sentiments. T. R. Browns. 

Southwick, near Oundle. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

R. Hitchcock. Ogham Jmcriptiom unsuitable for our 
columns. 
Dryasdust. Hydropathy in our next. 
W. B. S. The TabUU will be shortly engraved. 



Ztaty rait tortifir (Dtitturrtf, 

Bailbt, John Gordon. Jane 9. Aged 29, by suicide. 

Medical Works. 
Bouton, M. de. Aged 73. One of the inventors of the 

Diorama. 
Carter, James. June 1. Aged 61. Memoirs of a 

Working Man. 
Cockton, Henry. The Novelist. June 26. 
Coo kb, Rev. George Leigh. March 29. Aged 73. Na- 
tural Philosophy. 
Comtm, Sir Robert Buckley. May 23. Aged 62. His- 

tory of the Western Empire. 
Duval, George. May. Aged 91. French Dramatist. 
E vers on, James. July 12. Aged 55. Editor of the 

Christian Advocate. 
Hon am, Michael Burke. July. Adventures of " Our 

Own" Correspondent. 
Hudson, William Eliot. Recently. The Citizen, Irish 

Antiquities. 
Jonghe, M. de. Aged 60. History of the Netherlands. 
Maddox, W. Artist. June 26. Aged 40. 
Melvin, James, Dr. Aged 58. Latin Grammar. 
Rollin, M. April 10. Aged 75. Numismatist. 
Silver, Rev. Thomas. March 8. Aged 79. Pamphlets. 
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Thb New Litany, 1659.— Parodies were very 
fashionable during the civil wars and subsequent reign 
of " the Merry Monarch.'* A crop-headed puritan 
knave, with demure face, and long-winded pourings 
forth of the spirit, was a capital subject for the Cavalier 
wits of the day, who accordingly employed all the 
keenness of their satirical talents in ridiculing his hy- 
pocritical cant and fondness for spiritual text and hymn 
of nasal twang. 

The New Litany commences with the following invo- 
cation. 

From a senseless Mayor, not fit to rule hoys, 
From such as obey him, like spaniel dogs, 
From summer's heats and winter's fogs, 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From the Anabaptists and shivering Quakers, 
From such as rule us like bow-legged Bakers, 
From those that undo us, yet are good lawmakers, 

libera nos, Domine. 
From being token in a disguise ; 
From Sir George Booth, and his Cheshire lies, 
From such as brought hither that devil Excise ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From dissembling presbyters, and their plots; 
From English, forty times worse Soots ; 
From those that for our estates cast lots ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From the city militia, that stare like Hectors ; 
From such as are the state protectors ; 
From taxes, redcoats, and projectors ; 

Libera nos, Domine 
From such as wound us with their tongues ; 
From the Anabaptists' poisonous lungs ; 
Those beasts that would cast our bells into guns ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From such as value their trades, not religion ; 
From those that believe every ignorant Widgeon — 
Hate Kings, yet love the Mahometan pidgeon, 

libera nos, Domine. 
From empty purses, and clothes that are rent ; 
From the public faith whose credit is spent ; 
From Oliver's fiery tenement j 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From a country justice that looks very big ; 
From a Chancery suit, and a Common law jig; 
From the Earl of Essex's Italian fig ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From dissembling sects, and their goggle eyes; 
From believing of the printed lies; 
From rogues and from republic spies ; 

Libera nos, Domine. 
From such as can run, yet are counterfeit creeples ; 
From those that threaten to pull down steeples ; 
From such as stand by- as dull as beetles ; 

libera nos, Domine. 
Clarendon Square. A. J. E. 

vol. n r. 



FacktijB.— " The Eccentricities of John Edwin, Come- 
dian, collected from his MSS., and enriched with seve- 
ral hundred original Anecdotes by Anthony Pasquin. 
8vo., London." 

The eighteenth century presents to our notice a bril- 
liant galaxy of professed wits. George Selwyn's 
bons-mots were repeated at "the club." Footc's 
and Bannister's repartees enlivened the " Green-room," 
and "set the table in a roar." The work I have 
quoted contains some "good things,'' worthy of 
remembrance, even at the present day, when Punch 
publishes an exuberance of jokes ; and its rival Diogenes 
is fast struggling into favour. 

The efficacy of dress, in every class of society, has been 
universally admitted. The following anecdote proves how 
even the passions may be subjugated by apt alterations to 
the exterior, and produce, agreeably to the wish, either de- 
light or diagust. Garrick, in the early part of his life, per- 
formed Ranger with most uncommon spirit, and so well 
dressed and looked the part, that a young lady of great 
family, fortune, and high expectations fell violently in love 
with him. Her friends finding it in vain to reason with her, 
and dreading her forming a matrimonial connection with 
a player, took her to see him enact Scrubb. The very con- 
temptible appearance he made in that part wrought a perfect 
cure. Garrick, when a wooer, was, himself, so conscious of the 
pitiful figure he made in that character that he gave direc- 
tions to his box-keeper that if any of Lord Burlington's ser- 
vants applied for places he should say, they were all taken. 

C hurled Fox told an insolent fellow he would kick him 
to h— U. If you do, said the other, I'll tell your father 
how you are squandering his money. 

When Theatrio Performers intend to abridge an act or 
play, they are accustomed to say we will John AudJey it. 
It originated thus:— In the year 1740 Shuter was master 
of a droll at Bartholomew fair, in West Smithfield, and it 
was his mode to lengthen the exhibition, until a sufficient 
number of persons were gathered at the door to fill the 
house. This event was signified by a fellow popping his 
head in at the gallery door, and bellowing out John Aud- 
ley ! as if in an act of inquiry, though the intention was to 
let Shuter know that a fresh audience were in high expecta- 
tion below. The consequence of this notification was that 
the entertainments were instantly concluded, and the gates 
of the booth thrown open for a new auditory. 

When Theophilus Cibber made his dramatic essay, the 
newspapers of the day reviled him for his improprieties. 
Theophilus ran immediately to his father, Colley Cibber, 
and with tears in his eyes exhibited the paragraph. " Be 
pacified, you idiot," said Colley, angrily, "if you wish to 
be noticed you must be scandalized ; and d'ye hear, when your 
enemies cease to abuse you in the public prints, do you 
abuse yourself." 

When that prodigy of musical excellence, Charles Incle- 
don, was at Salisbury, a singular manoeuvre was practised 
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by one of the drsmsitic squad, who had frequently per- 
formed in the town, but had never been successful on his 
benefit night. He watched in the church-porch until the 
Rector had nearly ceased to badger Satan for that day. 
He then began to cover the tomb-stones in the cemetery 
with his bills. Excited by the oddity of the measure many 
made inquiries into the cause. " I cannot get the living to 
come to my benefit," replied the discomfited actor, " so I 
am trying what influence I have with the dead." 

" Are my steaks ready, fellow," bawled a buckeen at an 
eating-house. " No," replied the waiter, " but I perceive 
your chops are." 

"You murder time," said Mr. Shaw, the leader of the band 
at Drury Lane Theatre, to Mr. Kemble, who was rehearsing 
a song in Richard Caeur de Lion." Well, if I do," said the 
tragedian, " I am more merciful than you, who are continu- 
ally beating him." 

Dignum and Moses Kean, the Mimic, were both tailors 
and intimate friends. Bannister met them under the 
piazza in Covent Garden, arm in arm. " I never see those 
men together," said Charles, " but they put me in mind of 
one of Shakespeare s comedies." " But which of them, Ban- 
nister V " Why Measure for Measure." 

A singular circumstance took place at Tralee, an excise 
town in Ireland. The Judge was passing sentence in the 
usual form, on one Ma earthy, a noted sheep- stealer. " You 
are to be hanged by the neck until you are dead, and the 
Lord have mercy on your soul." The culprit immediately 
rejoined, " Oh, my Lord, you may save yourself any further 

trouble, for by > I never knew any one to thrive after 

your prayers" 

Rich, who never remembered any performer's name, but 
would always say Mr. — , being in company with Foote, and 
making use of the same appellation, " Sir," said Foote, " it 
is very odd you can't remember my name?" " Why Mr.," 
rejoined Rich, " it is my way ; I sometimes can't remember 
my own name." " I have heard," replied Foote, " that you 
could not write your name, but I never kuew you had for- 
got it." 

A Nonconformist parson preaching on the Fire of Lon- 
don, said, " The calamity could not be occasioned by the 
sin of blasphemy, for in that case it would have begun at 
Billingsgate ; nor lewdness, for then Drury Lane would 
have been first on fire ; nor lying, for then the flames 
had reached from Westminster Hall : no, my beloved, it 
was occasioned by the sin of gluttony, for it began at 
Pudding Lane and ended at Pye Comer" 

The late Duke of Norfolk was much addicted to the 
bottle. On a masquerade night he asked Foote, who was 
his intimate, what new character he should go in ? " Go 
sober," said Foote ! 

Mrs. Webb, of Covent Garden Theatre, was rehearsing 
the part of Lady Anne, in Richard the Third, at Lynn, in 
Norfolk, in much distress, about the year 1778. When she 
came to that passage where the disconsolate fuir utters, 
" Shall I never have rest again," her irascible laudludy, 
who had been listening, suddenly popped her head into the 
room, and with her arms a kitnbo bellowed — " No, thou 
waggabone, that thou shan't, till you have paid me for your 
board and lodging." 

The late Tom Weston, being in a strolling company, in 
Sussex, when the success was even less than moderate, ran 
up a bill of three shillings with his landlord, who sold 



rusty bacon ; as things looked suspiciously, the hog- vendor 
waited upon the comedian and insisted upon having his 
money immediately. " Make yourself easy, my honest 
fellow," said Weston, " for by the gods I will pay you this 
ni^htin some shape or another/' " See you do, Master Wes- 
ton," retorted the landlord surlily, " and, d'ye hear, let it be 
as much in the shape of three shillings as possible." 

It has been confidently affirmed, as marvellous proofs of 
the efficacy of avarice, that Foote unnecessarily endured 
an amputation to procure a patent from the late Duke of 
York, and that an Irish sailor who wanted some money to 
go to Dublin, actually received thirty pounds at Portsmouth 
to be shot the next day in the place of Admiral Byng. 

Many sprigs of humanity, .bipedal parrots, Petits 
Maitres, or pretty fellows, interlard their conversation with 
a continual repetition of the words, " d'ye see." One of these 
animals giving a description of a rencontre in Long Acre 
between two barrow-women, said," U ye see now as how that 
the two women had been fighting and abusing one another 
a long time, d'ye see ; at lust the least of the two, d'ye ser, 
threw something in the other's eyes, d'ye see, and so she 
couldnt see, cTye see" " Yes," continued a pedantic gentle- 
man by way of illustration, who always spoke as if on stilts, 
and had been a dictionary worm from his cradle, " The 
forked animal who had the worst of the battle was knocked 
down, and no one choosing to interfere, she was left ex- 
posed to the circumambient air, which, pressing on the 
perspiratory ducts coagulated the juices and occasioned a 
cadavorosity." 

Counsellor Harwood was questioned by the Lord Chan- 
sellor Bowes, in the Court of King's Bench, in Dublin, to 
know for whom he was concerned. The answer ran thus : 
"I am oonsarncd for the plaintiff, my Lord, but I'm employed 
by the defimliut." 

Holland was the son of a baker at Chiswick, and before 
he died requested Mr. Garrick, that he might be buried in 
Chiswick church- yard, and that he would have a family 
vault erected. On the demise of the tragedian his wishes 
were fulfilled, and Garrick took Foote in his carriage to 
show him the mausoleum, which was built on a very small 
scale. When Foote first surveyed the sepulchre he burst 

into aloud fit of laughter, and exclaimed, " By Davy, »f 

you had not told me it was the family vault I should cer- 
tainly have taken it for the family oven" 



Periodical Publications.— The Englishman, ad- 
dressed to the Freeholders of England, was set on foot 
and written by Rt. Hon. C. J. Fox, R. B. Sheridan, and 
Hon. J. Townshend. It was published every Wednesday 
and Saturday, price threepence. The first number 
appeared March 13, 1779, hut its duration did not out- 
live the summer, being discontinued after the seven- 
teenth number, June 2, 1779. 

W. F. 
Brompton. 



George Watson Taylor wrote "The Cross Bath 
Guide," 12mo. 1815, and "The Profligate," a Comedy, 
privately printed, 4to. 1820. A. J. E. wishes for some 
information relative to him. 
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Wilkes and the North Briton. — I send you a lite- 
rary curiosity — Wilkes' own version of his connection 
with the North Briton. It is in his own handwriting, and 
I believe unpublished. 

" Perhaps no periodical publication has ever given 
more ground for public or private altercation than this 
paper, or been the cause of more singular adventures. 
Enough has been said and printed relative to No. 45. J 
shall mention a few interesting particulars prior to that pub- 
Hcation. No. 12 gave occasion to the duel between Lord 
Talbot and Mr. Wilkes. The letters between them are in 
the hands of the public. They met at Bagshot. All the 
circumstances of that affair are told at length in a letter 
from Mr. Wilkes to Earl Temple, wrote the same night. 
That letter was after Mr. Churchill's death returned to Mr. 
Wilkes that it might be printed as an illustration of those 
lines in the first book of the Ghost. 

The hero, who for brawn and nice 
May claim right honourable place. 

" In the same number of the North Briton was an attack 
on Lord Litchfield, more severe, more pointed than that on 
Lord Talbot. The world, as we always call the country 
and sphere in which we move, had long expected some 
public notice would be taken of so home an attack, but 
the tameness and forbearance of Lord Litchfield were ad- 
mirable ; some even thought that a Christian forgiveness 
was in his heart, but they were mistaken. It had trans- 
pired to the public that Mr. Wilkes had avowed to Lord 
Talbot that he was the author of No. 12 of the North 
Briton. Lord Litchfield gave orders to a solicitor to prose- 
cute Mr. Wilkes in the court of King's Bench the beginning 
of the following term, as well as Mr. Kearsley the pub- 
lisher. Mr. Wilkes sent his compliments to Lord Litch- 
field, and that though he had avowed No. 12 of the North 
Briton, it was never in his idea to suffer such a trifle to be 
made the serious subject of a wrangling litigation of attor- 
nies, and that the morning after his Lordship commenced 
any kind of proceeding in Westminster Hall, Mr. Wilkes 
would oblige him to decide the affair by the laws of 
honour, or to drop it In this manner ended the dispute 
with Lord Litchfield. 

" No. 17 gave rise to the altercation with Mr. Hogarth. 
When he published the caricature of Mr. Wilkes he placed- 
on the table in the print a pen, standish, &c, with the 
North Briton, No. 17 and No. 45. It would have been 
more judicious to have omitted No. 17, and then the 
painter might have appeared to espouse a publio cause, not 
to revenge a personal quarrel. The other particulars re- 
specting Mr. Hogarth find their place in the Notes to Mr. 
Churchill's Epistle to William Hogarth. 

" No. 42 was likewise the' subject of legal altercation. 
There are merchants at London who have the idea of car- 
rying on the commerce of the world, and while they are 
adding to the national wealth, at the same time are forming 
for the public the invincible bulwark of a superior navy. 
Among these was not Peregrine Curt, brother to the 
Speaker. He was more property a stockjobber than a mer- 
chant. He bad great concerns in the stocks, in all loans, 
subscriptions, and ministerial jobs. His favourite business 
was carried on in Exchange Alley, and he chiefly traded 
among the Hebrew Jews of Jonathans. He was in Parlia- 
ment, and when he was not doing his own business among 
the City brokers, he was employing his time very usefully 
for the Minister in the House of Commons. Such steady 



merit did not go unrewarded, and all the votes he gave in 
Parliament were remembered and nobly paid for in the 
great day of retribution, the new loan of £3,500,000 for 
the year 1763. He had £200,000 of this new loan given 
him, on which there was in a very few days a rise of above 
eleven per cent The North Briton stated his gain only 
at the round sum of £20,000. The fact was not contro- 
verted, yet Mr. Cuet employed the Attorney-General to 
move the Court of King's Benoh against the printer, Mr. 
Kearsley, and Sir Fletcher Norton undertook it very cheer- 
fully, but the ridicule attending it soon stopped all the 
proceeding. Mr. Wilkes, however, was at the expense of 
feeing Counsel to defend the printer. Mr. Gusts affidavit 
is still on record. In that he says, " that he doth appre- 
hend and think himself prejudiced and injured in his cha- 
racter and credit in his business as a merchant of the City 
of London." What! by the gain of £20,000? And in 
the conclusion he ventures to swear, " that it was in this 
deponent's opinion and judgment uncertain at the time of 
this deponent's delivering in his said list as aforesaid, 
whether the agreement for the publio loan would or would 
not be attended with benefit to the subscribers, and there 
was not in this deponent's judgment any probability that 
the subscribers to the same would derive any large, con- 
siderable, or unreasonable benefit from it, nor was the 
agreement itself in this deponent's opinion unfair, or in- 
equitable, or inadequate to the risk run." There was the 
very first hour a rise of above seven per cent on the new 
loan. I question if another subscriber could be found who 
would have made the above affidavit. 

" There was likewise a dispute about a son of Lord Bute, 
which was occasioned by the North Briton, and the share 
Mr. W. was supposed to have in that paper. No. 21 gives 
the circumstances of that affair. 

" After such a deluge of political writing, it only remains 
proved that Mr. W. wrote No. 12, the paper respecting 
Lord Talbot, and the passages in No. 37 and No. 40, which 
allude to Mr. Martin. The proof of this was the avowal 
made to the parties themselves. Mr. W., however, bore 
the sins of the party, and was ready on every occasion to 
serve the cause with his person, his pen, and his purse." 

Speaking of Lord Temple's advising the discontinuance 
of the North Briton, Mr. Wilkes continues. 

" It is very true that Lord Temple did not advise the con- 
tinuance of the North Briton, in a conversation Mr. Wilkes 
had with his Lordship, after the publication of the three or 
four first numbers. When the North Briton first appeared, 
Lord Temple was at Stowe, and entirely unacquainted with 
the plan of a political paper in answer to the Briton. Mr. 
Pitt paid a visit at Stowe before Mr. Wilkes saw Lord 
Temple, and expressed himself very warmly against all 
kinds of political writing as productive of great mischief. 
Mr. Wilkes observed to Lord Temple that such a declaration 
was in character from Mr. Pitt, who ought to fear the 
shadow of a pen, that he was undoubtedly the best speaker 
and the worst writer of his age, that he would do well to 
harangue the 500 deputies of the people in the cause of 
liberty, and the North Briton would endeavour to animate 
the nation at large. Lord Temple feared the losing a 
trifling handful of the Scots who pretended to have listed 
under the banners of Mr. Pitt, but the English nation 
approved the attack made on the minister, from his having 
adopted the narrow maxims of his country, and sacrificed 
a great people to his little prejudices. Lord Temple, the 
Digitized by VjiUUy LL 
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Duke of Devonshire, and all the opposition soon warmly 
espoused the North Briton. The Duke of Devonshire, 
though the least heated of the party, came to Lord Temple 
upon the report of Mr. Wilkes's accepting the Government 
of Canada, and declared if he went to America, the oppo- 
sition would he undone, for Wilkes was the life and soul 
of it." 

In reply to a passage in ' the History of the Minority' 
that Lord Temple dia not approve of carrying on that 
paper with so much acrimony, nor of those national 
reflections with which it was replete, Wilkes states, 

" This assertion is not true. His Lordship had so much 
good sense and knowledge of the world, that he must he 
persuaded no political paper, though writ in the most 
masterly manner, would be relished by the public, unless 
well seasoned with personal satire. The popular merit of 
the North Briton was that he attacked a minister very 
odious, and « quod sale muUo urbem defricuit! As to the 
national reflections, it must be considered that the people 
were really grown outrageous from the spirit of donnishness 
which they saw was gone forth. Numberless innocent 
families had suffered as victims for the cause of liberty, and 
had made way for the relations, dependents, or countrymen 
of the new minister. So general a revolution in the inferior 
departments had never taken place. The poverty and 
pride of the Soot* had passed into a proverb among the 
Frenoh as well as English. Their attachment to each 
other, their seal for the interests of a countryman, and their 
coldness to all the rest of the human species, had been 
often remarked in the capital. A vacancy did not offer of 
the place of physician or surgeon to any hospital, but if a 
candidate appeared from the North, every one of his 
countrymen was immediately on wing through London to 
serve him. This was remarked sometimes twice or thrioe 
in a year, but only of the Scots. No such observation had 
been made of the Irish or English. They served each other 
and the Scots with frankness and warmth, but no Scot ever 
exerted himself but for a Scot. This was an odious and a 
national character. It has been said that it is unfair to 
make national reflections. I cannot imagine upon what 
account. They are remarks upon what has been generally 
seen by strangers of the body of a people, and not of two 
or three individuals. Is not the national character of 
levity among the French just, of artifice among the Italians? 
Nations very often change their character, but that is not 
the question ; there is always some characteristic which 
distinguishes every people on the face of the earth. The 
old Romans were remarkable for the love of liberty and 
their country. The modern Romans are distinguished for 
luxury, effeminacy, and superstition. The Genoese are the 
same as in the time of Virgil and Ansonius. 

" Hand Ligarum cxtrcmus dumfallerefata sinebant. 

And 
" Vane Ligur frustraque animis elate supcrbis 
Necquicquam patriae tentasti lubricas artesP 

Virgil. 
" FaUaces Ligures." 

Ausoniu8. 

The modern Italian authors speak of the Genoese as a 
cunning, deceitful, tricking nation, fond of and practised in 
every kind of fraud. 

" Then the Thessalians alarm him, a people remarkable 
for their perfidy on all occasions, and to all persons." 

Olynthiao the third. 



" Note. They invited Xerxes into Greece, and were not 
ashamed to join Mardonius after the battle of Salamis, and 
to serve him as guides in his invasion of Attica. (Lebind'a 
Demosthenes, I. 3.) 

" The ancients had no scruple of employing national 
reflections and Punica fides was as often in the writings of 
the Romans as French fat th in those of the English. 

" Mr. Hume, in his history, never omits any opportunity 
of a national reflection. 

" Pope Leo, whose fault was too great finesse and artifice, 
a fault, which both as a priest and an Italian, it woe diffi- 
cult for him to avoid, hath hitherto temporised between the 
parties. — VI. 11. 

" There is no proof that Lord Temple condemned national 
reflections. He was most displeased not at the acrimony of 
the North Briton against particulars, but at the compliments 
paid to some persons who were not his friends, Mr. Legge 
among others. There had been a long friendship between 
Mr. Legge and Mr. Wilkes, and their political sentiments 
had always agreed. Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt were never 
in direct open variance with Mr. Legge, but a coldness had 
long subsisted between them. Mr. Wilkes was very happy 
to have a public opportunity of doing justice to the integrity 
and abilities of his friend Mr. Legge, and the North Briton 
drew his character in the most advantageous manner, and 
set it in the fairest and fullest light. I believe this was the 
part of that paper which was the most disagreeable both to 
Lord Temple and Mr. Pitt. The common cause of the op- 
position made Mr. Wilkes's conduct political, but private 
friendship dictated the measure. It is perhaps singular, with 
respect to this particular periodical paper, that it was con- 
ducted upon principles different from any other. No pri va te 
tie had been broken, no connection dissolved, nor any attack 
begun where there was a friendly intercourse. Sir Francis 
Dashmood will be on record a remarkable proof of this ob- 
servation. He was certainly, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the best mark an opposition could wish. His capacity did 
not extend to the settling a tavern bill, yet the department 
of finance was entrusted to him. He was spared by the 
North Briton, and it was believed he owed that indemnity 
to private connections with Mr. W. which arose from their 
being of the same county and serving from the beginning* 
in the same militia. He was one of the monks of Medmen- 
ham Abbey, and used to attend the chapters very regularly. 
He afterwards neglected those meetings, and gave as the 
reason that be did not choose to meet Mr. W. who was an 
enemy of Lord Bute. Mr. W. desired their common 
friends at the Abbey to represent to Sir Francis the nature of 
such an institution, in which party had not the least concern, 
that the brotherhood there were used to sacrifice to mirth, 
to friendship, and to love, never to fortune nor ambition." 

When No. 45 of the North Briton appeared, the 
printer and publisher were apprehended by a general 
warrant. Of this proceeding Mr. Wilkes gives the 
following account. 

" Mr. Wilkes went to see Mr. Kearsley the very morning 
that he was apprehended. The messenger in whose custody 
Kearsley was, said that the orders were not to admit any 
one ; however, he would oblige Mr. W. on the condition 
that nothing was spoke to the prisoner but in the hearing' 
of himself. Mr. Kearsley then exposed the cause of his 
detention to be the publication of the North Briton, No. 45, 
upon whioh Mr. Wilkes only remarked that he thought it 
an innocent paper, that he would strenuously protect and 
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support a man suffering- in a pood cause, and that he would 
immediately go to the Court of Common Pleas and pet Mr. 
Kenrsley's Habeas Corpus moved tor. The Court, however, 
happened to be then adjourned to the next day. 

44 In a few hours after this conversation a panic seized 
poor Kearsley ; he pave up the printer who was unknown, 
and to save himself invented a variety of particulars to 
colour bis treachery to his friends. He had solemnly en- 
pa jred never to discover the printer, nor name any author 
till the last extremity. He very seldom saw any MSS. 
All his shore in the transaction was, paying- the printer, 
receiving 1 his own profits, and suffering" his name to be at 
the bottom of the paper as publisher. It would be difficult 
to name a man for whom his friends so early and so 
warmly interested themselves, who so entirely lost sight of 
his honour and his interest." 

Mr. Wilkes's commitment shortly afterwards fol- 
lowed. Correcting the inaccurate relation of the 
" History of the Minority,*' he states : 

u Mr. Wilkes had supped with Mr. Leach on the Friday, 
at the Messenger's, Blackmore's, house. After supper Black- 
more desired the company to go up stairs, for he said he 
feared that passengers in the street might hear the jollity 
of his friends, and he had orders to keep the prisoner Leach 
alone. The company accordingly went up stairs and Mr. 
Wilkes continued with them till after twelve. He then re- 
turned and lay in Great George Street The warrant under 
which he was apprehended was all the preceding evening 
while Mr. Wilkes was there, at Blackmore's house. 

44 On the Saturday morning, about six, Mr. W. went to 
Balfe' s printing office, in the Old Bailey. He met Mr. 
Watson, the messenger, in Parliament street, with whom 
he had a slight conversation of two or three minutes on 
indifferent subjects. 

44 The people at whose house Balfe lodged said that Balfe 
and his boy had been taken up by the King's messengers 
the day before, who had carried away the keys of the 
printing office, which was at the top of the house, after 
double locking the doors. Mr. W. told the mistress of the 
house that the messengers had done an unjustifiable act, 
and advised her to order the door of the printing office 
to be broke open. She could not, however, be brought to 
this, nor to consent that Mr. Wilkes should give the or- 
ders. She could only be persuaded to agree that Mr. W. 
should erect a ladder in the small court, removed from 
the street, and get into the printing office at the window. 
This he did, and very carefully examined the room. He 
found every common utensil of the trade and nothing else. 
Not one word in MSS. There was a form set Jar No. 46 
of the North Briton, beginning, 4 It is a very melancholy 
consideration ,' and ending 'Lord George Sackville.' Air. 
W. himself worked off one copy and then destroyed the 
form by displacing all the letters— came down the ladder 
into the court, and after well rewarding the people of the 
house returned directly to Westminster." (Vide Mr. 
Wilkes* letfc-r to the Duke of Grafton, December 12, 1766.) 
The sequel is well known. Wilkes' papers were 
seized ; he was committed a close prisoner to the Tower, 
but eventually discharged. The instant of his liberation 
he despatched the following letter to the Secretaries of 
State. 

" Great George Street, May 6, 1768. 
" My Lords, 
44 On my return here from Westminster Hall, where I have 



been disjehanred from my commitment to the Tower under 
your Lordships' warrant I find that my house has been 
robbed, and am informed that the stolen goods are in the 
possession of one or both of your Lordships. I therefore 
insist that you do forthwith return them to 

. " Your humble servant, 

* 4 John Wiives 
4< Directed to the Earls of Egremont and Halifax." 
This audacious epistle Mr. Wilkes defends by stating, 
44 He communicated it to Lord Temple, Serjeant Glynn, 
and Mr. Cotes, who entirely approved, and advised him 
immediately to send it as well as afterwards to print, and 
disperse it. These gentlemen, as well as himself, were struck 
with the injustice of the act, and probably were all too 
much elated by the victory obtained in that moment over 
the Secretaries of State. AJr. W. ut least may be supposed 
scarcely cool enough to pay great attention to a delicacy of 
expression, when the thought was undoubtedly just." 

The reply sent by the Secretaries is well known. Mr. 
Wilkes observes upon it : — 

44 The absurdity of the two Secretaries entering into a 
correspondence with a private person who treated them 
both with that contempt is scarcely to be paralleled. Their 
answer to such a letter ought to have been by the King's 
Attorney General. It may be doubted if Air. Wilkes or 
the Secretaries themselves most forgot on this occasion the 
dignity of their office and character." 

A Booxwobm. 



Tablets of Images in Churches before the 
Reformation.— In 1843 there was found in a paddock 
adjoining the Church at Epworth, in the Isle of Axholme, 
a number of small images carved in alabaster on tablets 
highly illuminated. The heads were carefully finished, 
but the hands and feet had been left in a rough state. 
The length of the images was about twelve inches. 
There can be no doubt that they had been carelessly 
thrown away, or what is by no means improbable, buried 
by some pious member of the old religion, in hopes of 

preserving them against 
the next change. Though 
very much mutilated by 
the spade of the man 
who dug them up, before 
he knew what he was 
about, it is evident that 
they comprised three 
distinct sut jects. 

The crucifixion of the 
blessed Redeemer, No. 
6, No. 7, No. 8* 

The crucifixion of St. 
Andrew, to whom the 
Church is dedicated, 
No. 9 * 
No. 1. 




• The publisher has been favoured by his obliging cor- 
respondent with the drawings of nine images ; but he has 
thought it necessary to engrave only Nos. 1 to 4, which are 
now given as specimens of the whol©^ b 
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No. 2. 



The decollation of St. John the Baptist, No. 4, No. 5. 
No. l,No. 2, No. 3, I 
am not able to place with 
any certainty. 

No. 1 had a gilt vest- 
ment. No. 2, the head 
dress scarlet and gold, and 
the fragment of the tablet 
which was attached to the 
figure, was gold with 
white spots ; tnis was in 
excellent preservation. 

No. 3. The fragment 
of tablet was gold, head 
dress scarlet. 

No. 4. The figure of He- 
rodias, with the charger 
or large dish ; the dish is gilt. 

No. 6, 7, 9, there can be no doubt. But what shall 
we make of No. 8 ? From 
another fragment, the 
sketch of which I have 
lost, it seems to have 
been intended to repre- 
sent the Thief upon the 
Cross, but most certainly 
not the penitent one. 
* These ** monuments of 
superstition/* as they 
were afterwards termed, 
were first attacked un- 
der a commission in the 
reign of Henry the 
Eignth. During this com- 
mission there was a great 
deal of private peculation 
as alluded to in one of 
Egerton's sermons, a 
Catholic divine in the 
reign of Queen Mary. 
Jle was a residentiary of 
&fl Cathedral Church of 
Wells. 

" Now at the dissolution 
monaatries and friars' 
bouses, many images have 
Wn carried abroad and 
given to children to play 
withal, and when the chil- 
li nu have them in their 
J m rids, dancing them after 
tlulr childish manner, 
eth the father or the 
tier, and saith, " Nasse, 
what hast thou there?" 
The child answereth as 
is taught. " I have here 
mine doll." The father 
la 1 1 rheth and maketh a gay 
game at it.. So saith 
No. 4. the mother to another 




Peggy or Tammy, " Where hast thou that pretty idol f* 
" John, our parish clerk gave it me." And for that the 
clerk must h*ve thanks, and shall lack no good cheer." 

In consequence of the peculations here alluded to, 
temp Edw. Vlth. there was a strict inquiry made of 
all who had cheated the King in the suppression of 
chantries, or any other thing which related to churches; 
from which the visitors were believed to have embezzled 
much to their own uses ; and there were many suits in 
the Star Chamber about it. There was also in the 
second year of Edward the Sixth, a mandate from the 
Regency " ad amovendas et de lend as ima/jines," directed 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, from which it appears 
that in King Henry the VNIth's visitation, the injunc- 
tion was confined "to taking down such images as had 
at any time been abused by pilgrimages, offerings, or 
censinges." 

" Albeit this injunction hath in many parts of this realm 
been quietly obeyed and executed, yet in many other places 
much stryfe and contention hath rysen and dayly ryseth, 
and more and more encreaseth about the execution of the 
same, some men being so superstytyous, or rather wylfull 
as they wold by their good willes, retayne all such images, 
styll altho' they had been most many festive abused ; and 
also in some places also the images win by the said in- 
junctions were so taken down, be no restored and set up 
again, and almost in every place is contentions of images. 
Considering, therefore, that in almost no places of this 
realm ys any sure quyetness, but where all images be wholly 
taken away and pulled down already, to the intent that all 
contencyon in every part should be clearly taken away, 
&c. &c. You shall not only give order that all the images 
remaining in any church or chappell be removed and taken 
away, but also by your letter sygnyfye the same unto the 
rest of the byashopes." 

In the reign of Queen Mary these images were in 
some places partially restored, for it appears from a 
very curious MS. now in the Registry of the Arch- 
deacon of Stow, that in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the churchwardens of each parish were required to 
make an " inventory of all such Popish ymplements as 
remayne in the parishe church." 

In the inventory of the parish church of Epworth 
these images arc not mentioned ; and the discovery of 
them subsequently in 1843, proved that they had not 
been removed from their place of concealment. The 
pious individual who buried them had most probably 
ocen buried himself and his secret with him. 

Owe ton, Bawtry. W. S. 



Gallini the Opera Dancer.— The subjoined extract 
from the Gent.'s Mag. may interest your correspondent 

January 23, 1789. Information having been given to 
Mr. Tankard that a considerable quantity of smuggled 
goods were in the possession of M. Gullini at bis house in 
Hanover Square,- that officer waited on him and discovered 
a considerable quantity of lace, spangles and foil in French 
pakages, which were seized and carried to the Customs 
House. The value of the articles is said not to be much, 
but the penalties are heavy. C^ A ^ r*\ <~> 
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Ben Jonson. — Several of bis minor poeras have 
been overlooked by the editors of his works. These 
" waifs and strays" of genius, scattered in -different old 
books, I have taken some pains to collect. 

In Bagford's Collections, 5931 Harl. MSS. is a broad- 
side with music and words of the following Song, en- 
titled " Bacchus turn'd Doctor, written by Ben Jonson." 

Let soldiers fight for pay and praise, 

And money be the miser's wish, 

Poor scholars study all their days, 

And gluttons glory in their dish. 

Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls ! 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 

Let minions marshal in their hair, 

Aud in a lover's lock delight, 
And artificial colours wear, 

We have the native red and white. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls I 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 
Your pheasant, pout, and culver salmon, 
And how to please your pallets think, 
Give us a salt Westphalia gammon, 
Not meat to eat, but meat to driuk. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls ! 
Therefore give us cheering- bowls. 
It makes the backward spirits brave, 

That lively th.it before was dull, 
Those grow good fellows that are grave, 
And kindness flows from cups brimful. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls 1 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 
Some have the phtysic, some have rheum, 

Some have the palsy, some the gout, 
Some swell with fat, and some consume, 
But they are sound that drink all out. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls \ 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 

Some men want youth, and some want health, 

Some want a wife, and some a punk, 
Some men want wit, and some want wealth, 
But he wants nothing that is drunk. 

'Tis wine ! pure wine revives sad souls ! 
Therefore give us cheering bowls. 

Amongst the laudatory verses attached to Tom Cory- 
atc's Crudities, 4to. 1611, is the following acrostic. 

To the Right Noble Tom Tell Troth of his Travels, 
the Coryate of Odcombe and his books now going to 
travel. 

T rig and trust Roger was the word, but now 

H onest Tom Tell Troth puts down Roger : how ? 

f travel he discourse th so at large, 

M any he sets it out at his own charge ; 

A nd therein (which is worth bis valour too) 

S hews he dares more than Paul's churchyard durst do. 

C ome forth thou bonnie bouncing book then ! Daughter 

f Tom of Odcombe, that odd jovial author ! 

R ather his son I should have called thee ! Why 1 

Y es thou wert born out of his travelling thigh, 

A s well as from his brains, and claimest thereby 

T o be his Bacchus as his Pallas ; be 

E ver his thighs male then, and his brains she I 



Ben Jonson has also prefixed some doggrel rhymes 
in illustration of the frontispiece engraved by William 
Hole. One specimen will suffice. 

But here neither trusting his hands nor his legs, 
Being in fear to be robb'd he most learnedly begs. 

J. 0. H. 



Verses by Fox upon Gibbon. 

The following was written in the first volume of Gib- 
bon's History, which had been sent by the author to the 
Rt. Hon. C." J. Fox. 

The author of this book, at the delivery of the Spanish 
Rescript in the year 1779, declared publicly at Brookes' 
that there was no salvation for this country unless six of 
the heads of the Cabinet Ministers were cut off and laid 
upon the tables of the House of Parliament as examples. 
And in less than a fortnight after that declaration took an 
employment under that same Cabinet Council. 

C. J. F. 

Upon the promotion of the author to the Board of 
Trade in 1779. 

King George in a fright, 
Lest Gibbon should write 

The story of Britain's disgrace, 
Thought no means more sure 
His pen to secure, 

Than to give the historian a place. 

But his caution is vain, 
"Tis the curse of his reign, 

That his projects should never succeed, 
Tho' he writes not a line, 
Yet a cause of decline 

In the author's example we read. 

His book well describes 
How corruption and bribes 

Overthrew the great Empire of Rome, 
And his writings declare 
A degeneracy there, 

Which his conduct exhibits at home. 



Hydropathy. — It is the opinion of most persons who 
have not examined the subject, and we hear it constantly 
asserted by those who practise the art, that Hydropathy 
is a new invention— a thing of yesterday — the invention 
of Dr. Priessnitz. Those who cling to the old traditions 
of medicine laugh at it for being of yesterday ; — while 
those who value everything in proportion to its newness 
say, " Here is a valuable and simple cure, which has 
always been at hand, yet never applied until now. See 
how we are in advance of our ancestors/' Before we 
boast of our wonderful advancement in the healing art, 
it is as well, however, for us to look round for a moment, 
and we perhaps then shall see that what we consider a 
new thing is out a renewal of an old one. It is absurd 
to say that the curative properties of water were unknown 
in the early ages ; any one who will take the trouble to 
investigate must see that the Roman people were much 
more impressed with the fact of its healing properties 
than arc the inhabitants of England at this day. It is, how- 
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ever, to much more recent times that I would draw 
attention ; the fact that a regular practice of Hydropathy 
was carried on during the early part of the eighteenth 
century seems to be unknown. There is, however, no 
doubt of the fact, as the following letter, extracted from 
the Gentleman } s Magazine (vol. 7, 1773, p. 4) will 
prove. 

Caen in Normandy, December 80, 1736, N. S. 

My indispoeition may justly be an excuse for my slowness 
in answering your lust kind letter. For during almost 
three months last past I have been so afflicted with an ague 
and fever that it had nfch ruined my constitution tind 
poeket, by the great quantity of bnrk I had taken ; and to 
so little purpose that I thought myself nearer death than 
recovery. In this feeble condition I took a resolution to go 
to an old Abbe at Bayeux, who has for eight years practised 
with success the giving common water medicinally, and 
cured in that time nil sorts of distempers. I became one of 
his patients, but with little confidence in water. However, 
I was persuaded it could do me no harm, if it did me no 
good ; he began with giving me his emetic, which is nothing 
else but warm water, and a feather to tickle one's throat; 
I vomited heartily and found, relief; he then sweated me 
four mornings together, the fifth morning, to my surprise, 
he told me I was cured, and that the ague would not re- 
turn. I was over-joyed to hear it ; but so unable to believe 
it, that I stayed three weeks after, and boarded with him, 
in which time he cured the dropsy, asthma, gout, colick, and 
other bad complaints, and all after the physicians had con- 
demned them. I had the pleasure to see these persons 
cured, and to enjoy by his method perfect health myself; 
and he has given me memorandums sufficient to be my own 
doctor during my life. The poor devil has been attacked by 
the physicians and apothecaries, but he answered them so 
well as to gain applause. When I have the pleasure of see- 
ing you I will show you some of his writing. 

Youra, &c, C. D. 

It would be very interesting, and it may be instruc- 
tive, if we could discover the memorandums given by 
the Abbe to CD.; but of that there is little hope. It 
is, however, highly probable, that he may have published 
some work in defence of his system, which, if it exists, 
could not fail to be interesting. 

Dryasdust. 



Execution of the Earl of Strafford. 

The Erie of Strafford's Speech on the scaffold before 
he was beheaded on Tower Hill, 4to. 1641 . Rushwortb/s 
Historical Collections, part 3, vol. 1. 

Few tragedies are more broadly marked in the page 
of English history than the execution of Thomas Went- 
worth, Earl of Strafford. From the rare engraving by 
Hollar it would seem that an immense crowd assembled 
on the occasion, and that platforms and stages were 
erected for the convenience of spectators. Rushworth, 
who was present, has minutely described the scene. 
Another account may be found in the fourth volume of 
Lord Soraers' Tracts. 

As some little palliation for his death it may be 
remarked that this unrelenting eagerness for blood, this 
determined immolation of a degraded minister was no 



solitary act of cruelty of which the Republican party- 
were guilty, but may be ranked amongst the common 
evils and practices of the age. ** Vitia non hominuxn 
sed temporum." There was no humane Howard to 
sigh for the abolition of capital punishment, or plead 
against the terrors of execution; a feeling gradually 
fixing itself deeply in the hearts of the present century. 
Men 200 years ago were familiarised almost daily with 
the aspect of death. Blood flowed freely under the 
knife of the executioner. Unrelenting justice found the 
axe a potent charm to cure all social and political evils-. 
A king is weary of his bride, and straightway royal lust 
hurries her to the block. A Chancellor will not acknow- 
ledge the royal supremacy ; and his grey head pays the 
penalty of his refusal. A priest has bent his knee to 
adore God after his own pious fashion and simplicity of 
heart, and he expiates his treason on a scaffold. Hauntctl 
by the old Tudor love of blood, a Queen signs the death- 
warrant of her royal cousin. There was death for the 
thief, and death for the priest, death for the guilty antl 
the innocent, death for the lowly and ambitious, for fair 
women and brave men. The hangman was the true 
social physician, and the grave concealed alike the crimes 
or virtues of his countless victims. 

Historicus. 

liferars; raft itvtMi (Dbttunr^ 

CHiLDS(Jobn). August 12. Aged 70. Bungay. Printer. 

Cooper (Bransby Blake). August 18. London. Sud- 
denly. Surgical Works, &c. 

Deverell (Walter Ruding). June 25. Aged 53. Kew. 
Secretary to the Department of Practical Art. 

Evans (A. J.) August 1. Accidentally. Loughborough. 
Contributor to various Periodicals. 

Fitzwallynoe (Mr.). June 14. He wrote as " The 
Spirit of the Turf," in the Sun Newspaper. 

Graves (Robert James, M.D.) March 20. Aged 56. 
Dublin. Medical Reformer. Works on Medicine. 

Harmbr (James, formerly an Alderman of London). June. 

Hawker (Col.) June 7. Aged 67. Dorset Place, Dorset 
Square. Works on Sporting. 

Richardson (Mrs. Catherine). June 7. Aged 65. Pro- 
prietress of the Berwick Advertiser. 

Rogers (Philip Hutchings). June 25. Aged between 
65 and 70. Lichtentat, near Baden. Landscape Painter. 

Sainz (Francisco). Lately. Aged 30. Madrid. The 
most celebrated Spanish living Painter. 

Sanoiovanni (Benedetto). April 13. Aged 72. Brighton. 
Statuary. 

Saxe- Weimar (Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of). 
July 8. Aged 71. Weimar. Favourably known to 
Literature as the patron and protector of Gotbe and 
Wieland in troubled times. 

Scatcherd (N. C. F.S.A.). Feb. 16. Aged 73. Topo- 
graphy and Antiquities. 

SionoNS (F.J.) Lately. Calcutta. Superintendent of 
the Electric Telegraph. 

Walker (John). June 23. Aged 51. York. He pro- 
duced some of the most elaborate iron-work now extant 
in this country ; among others the wrought iron gates at 
Kew Gardens and the palisades at the British Museum. 
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No. XXX1I1.] " I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book."— Shakespeare. [September, 1853. 



Who was "Junius?*' 

The Times, on the 26th ult., in an able review of 
the third and fourth volumes of the Grenville Papers, 
edited by Mr. William James Smith, and published 
by Mr. Murray, speaks of the twelve years over which 
these volumes extend, as being chiefly occupied by the 
Stamp Act, and its results at home and abroad ; by the 
escapades of John Wilkes ; and by the invectives of 
" Junius.'* The mass of these letters are communica- 
tions to Lord Temple, or Geo. Grenville, his Majesty's 
Prime Minister, from their scouts — Whateley, whose 
descendant is now Archbishop of Dublin ; Lloyd ; Wil- 
liam Gerard Hamilton, better known as Single-speech 
Hamilton, and others. The latter more particularly 
defines the nature of his occupation and devotion, in 
tolerably clear terms : — 

" Your Lordship may rely upon it, that in these active 
and interesting times, the Bee will be even more industrious 
than usual, and that he is never employed so much to his 
own satisfaction, as when he can contribute to your service, 
to your information, or even to your amusement." 

The reviewer in comment observes : — 

" Mr. Smith has a theory, that Lord Temple was 
especially interested in procuring early and accurate infor- 
mation, both on publio matters and private scandals, that 
he used both his influence, and his money, in obtaining such 
knowledge, and that the form in which he expressed what 
he had so collected, was by letter to the Public Advertiser, 
signed with the signature " Junius." Two hundred pages 
of Mr. Smith's third volume are devoted to the exposition 
of this theory. It would have been as well, if this separate 
question had made its appearance in a separate treatise ; 
but the attempt itself, if not successful, is elaborate, and 
certainly brings another candidate, very close upon the 
heels of Francis. Mr. Smith shows correctly enough, that 
the evidence in favour of Sir Philip Francis, is not so 
conclusive, as has generally been assumed. But the nature 
of the case is such as to render the negative argument 
stronger than the positive, in nearly every instance. The 
mere fact, that so many individuals have had their several 
claims maintained with more or less plausibility, is a proof 
that phrases, quotations, sentiments, and what the Spec- 
tator would have called " turns of thought," are much 
more the common property of an age, or a class, than a 
distinctive mark, by which man can be distinguished from 
man. But similarities of style, no less than comparisons 
of friendship and antipathy, admit, up to a certain point, 
the title of this new> or rather revived candidate to exami- 
nation. There are 'also, two particulars in which the 
argument may sustain itself for some time — one, that the 
handwriting of the letters to Woodfall is a very close 
counterpart of some specimens of Lady Temple's hand ; 
and the other, that Mr. Smith has discovered one letter of 
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Junius to be on paper of the same size, quality, and 
watermark, as mas used by Lord Temple, within a week of 
the same date. This is a direction in which further evi- 
dence might be sought for with advantage. The question, 
however, will still present itself, whether the talents gene- 
rally displayed by Lord Temple were equal in degree to 
those which Junius undoubtedly possessed, if the internal 
testimony were quite clear. On this point his ywrjde, as 
far as we know, would be no hindrance to the suspicion. 
He had, alongside of his family arrogance, a special instinct 
of spite and secrecy, just as his brother had the austerity 
of Diogenes outside, and the distrust of a dastard within. 
Nor would one be unduly exalted in reputation, as the 
author of Junius, more than the other, has been exalted by 
his colonial policy, or is exalted by the correspondence now 
given to the world." 

That the editor, Mr. Smith, is very near springing 
a mine is certain, but he is possibly wrong in supposing 
Lord Temple to have been the author of the Letters 
signed " Junius," notwithstanding his having discovered 
one of the original letters to have been written on paper 
of the same description, as that used by Lord Temple ; 
but the fact appears to have been unknown to Mr. 
Smith, and to his reviewer, that Sir Herbert Croft, in 
his Love and Madness, printed for Kearsly in 1780; 
(a scries of Letters, really written, by him, but purporting 
to have been the correspondence of James Hackman, 
and his victim Martha Reay, the mistress of Lord 
Sandwich, and mother of the late Basil Montagu) 
recapitulates much of the literary history and the 
passing events that occurred from 1775 to 1779. A 
literary man himself, and moving in the best circles, 
he had ample means of obtaining information that 
might be relied on ; and in one of these letters, dated 
June 18, 1776, he writes :— 

" Another slice of politics. Assert boldly that Junius 
was written by Grenville's Secretary. This is a fact, 
notwithstanding what Wilkes relates concerning Lord 
Germaine's bishop."* 

The retrospect the lapse of time has afforded, is suffi- 
cient proof that Wilkes really knew little or nothing, 
and that at most, his presumptions were but surmises. 
Sir Herbert Croft, believing, or assumed he was in 
possession of the fact, expressed himself in such terms 
as that it should be so understood ; and it is singular 
his assertion has not been noticed by any of the persons 
who have endeavoured to substantiate theories of their 
own, in support of persons whom they supposed, from 
some trivial cause, was the author or authors of the 
Letters of " Junius." Sir Herbert Croft's assertion h 

* Love and Madness, edit. 1780, p. 68. 
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no new crotchet of our day, and admitting it to be 
worthy of notice, does it, or does it not, account for the 
recognised similarity of the paper on which the letter of 
" Junius," was written, and that stated by Mr. Smith 
to have been used by Lord Temple ? Was the paper 
used by Mr. Grenville's Secretary any other than that 
that was in use by Lord Temple ? Was it not Govern- 
ment paper,* supplied officially? and therefore, sup- 
posing Mr. Grenville's Secretary to have been " Junius," 
more possibly of the letters may be found on the same 
paper, without exciting any particular surprise, and in 
no way corroborative of Lord Temple having been the 
writer. 

The names disclosed as the correspondents of Mr. 
Grenville and Lord Temple will go far to maintain Sir 
Herbert Croft's assertion. Whateley was the friendly 
associate and correspondent of David Garrick ; and 
Single-speech Hamilton, generally well received in 
high society, appears to have had, fortunately for him- 
self, a greater estimate of superior abilities awarded to 
him, than posterity is disposed to allow him : he was at 
best nothing more than a culler of circumstances and 
memoranda, doubtless many of fact, but all tending to 
feed or support the bitterly sarcastic invectives dis- 
played in the Letters signed "Junius," and those 
missives may yet probably be further substantiated as 
the productions of Mr. Grenville's Secretary, and not 
by Lord Temple, even by the papers in the possession of 
Mr. Smith. 

Who was George Granville's Secretary ? E. 



British Galleries op Art (Current Notes, p. 80) 
is the work of C. M. Westmacott. 



Huguenots. 

Sir, — Can any of your correspondents kindly inform 
me of the origin, or at what time, Protestants were in 
France called Huguenots ? I have not hitherto seen 
any satisfactory reason given ; and the facility of your 
Current Notes, emboldens me to solicit a notice of my 
inquiry. E. B. 

Nottingham, Sept. 8. 

Protestants in France were by the Papists formerly 
called Tourengeaux, an appellation given to them of the 
City of Tours, where it was observed, those of the Pro- 
testant faith were in considerable numbers, till, in or 
about 1559, about four or five years before Calvin's 
death, an idle report obtaining prevalence, of a night 
spirit named King Hugon, being seen in the streets, 
caused one of the city gates to be called King Hugon*s 
Gate ; and the Protestants, passing for the most part 
that way, in the night, to their religious observances, 
were thereupon named Huguenots.— See Pasquier's 
Recherchcs, lib. vii. cap. 52. 

Calvin died in 1564. Editor. 



* The reader may here probably be reminded of Gillray's 
print, entitled " the Fall of Icarus." 



Inscription on Nimroud Glass Vase. 

Sir,— Oblige me by inserting in your Current Notes 
my interpretation of the cuneiform characters on the 
vase found at Nimroud, and interpreted by Mr. Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, 1853, p. 197, "Sargon." 

The letters, which I 
am able to prove ami 
trace to a more ancient 
alphabet than the cunei- 
form, aieknkikk an? a 
The two sorts of k 
are only different forms 
from the same original 
letter, and used for the 
gutturals represented by 
c y ch, k, according to 
the usage of the He- 
brew. 

The interpretation is 
in Persian — 




y 
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Circulating Libraries.— When were they esta- 
blished in the metropolis, and by whom ? £. A. 

They are said to have been projected by S. Fancourt 
a dissenting minister, who, in or about 1740, esta- 
blished the earliest known to the writer, in Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. Notices from correspondents will be ac- 
ceptable. Editor. 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 



Awa chac chanhi 
According to Rich- 
ardson's orthography, 
khanhi khak Awa. 
" The house (khan) of the land of Ava.'* 

Dr. Hincks, if I mistake not, svpposed the first four 
letters, in Layard's former work, to signify " the house 
of.'' In our own country, we frequently see similar 
inscriptions on vessels, used for the entertainment of 
strangers. T. R. Brown. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle. 
August 8th. 



Morel and his Wife. — A too close application to 
study, absorbs, like all other passions, much of our 
natural affections. Frederic Morel, while busily em- 
ployed in translating Libanius, was informed, his wife 
who had been for some time indisposed, was then very 
ill, and wished to speak to him. " I have," said he, 
" but two periods of this chapter to translate ; assure 
her I will then call and see her." Shortly, a second 
message came to apprise him she was near death. " I 
have but two words to write," rejoined Morel, ** run 
back to her — I shall be there as soon as you.*' It again 
escaped him, and at last, a messenger came to tell him [ 
she was dead. " I am sorry for it," said he, " she was a ! 
worthy woman, and"— he went on with his translation. 
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Hair op King Charles the First.— Mr. Willis 
having purchased on the 25th ult. at Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson's, a lock of hair cut from the head, 
and a portion of the beard, of King Charles the 
First, on the exhumation by order of the Prince Re- 
gent, in 1813, is induced to proffer the following notices 
relative to his execution, and to satisfy the numerous 
applicants who have desired an inspection, respectfully 
intimates they may for a few days be seen on application. 

On Tuesday, January SOth, 1648-9, the King came on 
the scaffold, accompanied by Colonel Tomlinson, who had 
charge of his person ; by Colonel Hacker, who held the war- 
rant for his execution ; by Bishop Juxon, as his spiritual 
consoler in his last moments ; and by Sir Thomas Herbert, 
the only one of his servants who was allowed to attend 
him. 

After having, at Bp. Juxon's suggestion, avowed that he 
died a Christian, according to the profession of the faith of 
the Church of England, as he found it left to him by his 
father, King James, he turned to Colonel Hacker, and said, 
" Take care tbey do not put me in pain, and Sir, this and 
it please you" — the address was abruptly discontinued, by 
the King's exclaiming to some one who came too close to 
the axe — " take heed of the axe, pray, take heed of the 
axe.* 9 Then turning to Richard Brandon, the executioner, 
said — " I shall say but very short prayers, and when I 
thrust out my hands" — the King then, as if in forgetful- 
ness, called to Bp. Juxon for his cap, and having put it on, 
said to the executioner, "Does my hair trouble you?" 
Brandon desired him to put it all under his cap, which the 
King did accordingly, with the assistance of the executioner 
and the Bishop. 

Some words of solace, on the exchange of a temporal for 
an eternal crown, passed between the King and Bp. Juxon ; 
the King then turning to the executioner, again asked, " Is 
my hair well 7" and being assured in the affirmative, the 
King took off his cloak, and giving his George to Bishop 
Juxon, said, " Remember !" This would seem to have been 
a last enforcement of an instruction already entrusted to 
the Bishop, in reference to the retaining it, for his son Prince 
CharleM 



* The particulars of the execution disseminated on the 
following day, say " a gentleman," but as no other persons 
than those named, appear to have been on the scaffold, the 
" gentleman " was doubtless, Sir Thomas Herbert, who in 
his solicitude to render the King service, possibly took but 
little notice of the axe. 

t That this was the purport of the King's injunction to 
Bp. Juxon there can be no doubt. Our correspondent's 
conjecture is sufficiently borne out by the papers printed in 
the late William Dorset Fellowes' " Historical Sketches of 
Charles the First, including the King's Trial and Execu- 
tion, printed at Paris, 1828." 4to. At p. 185, it is there 
stated, that on the evening of Monday the 29th, the 
King being then at St. James's House, at his last meeting 
with his children, the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Gloucester, he presented to them all his remaining jewels, 
excepting the* George he then wore ; it is described as 
being " cut in an onyx, and set about with twenty-one 
fair diamonds." The King's successors, Charles the 
Second and James the Second, wore subsequently, the 
same jewel j and in the Gentleman's Magazine, 1803, vol. 



Having placed the George in the bishop's hand, the King 
took off his doublet, and being in his waistcoat, again put 
on his cloak ;• then looking on the block, said to the execu- 
tioner — " You must set it fast." Brandon replied, " It is 
fast." 

The King then said, " When I put my hands out this 
way," stretching them out, as he purposed, " then" — and 
having devoutly said two or three words, with raised hands, 
and eyes looking upward, immediately stooped down, and 
laid his neck upon the block—but the action having forced 
the hair from under the cap, Brandon, proceeded to replace 
it, when the King supposing he was then about to strike, 
said, " Stay for the sign !" The executioner replied, " Yes, 
I will, and it please your Majesty." 

After a very little pause, the King stretching forth his 
hands, the executioner at one blow, severed the head from 
the body. The head being off, Brandon, doubtless so in- 
structed, held it up, and shewed it to the people ; it was 
then with the body, placed in a coffin, covered with black 
velvet, t and borne to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

ii. p. 1169, mention is there made of the bequests made by 
the Cardinal York, who had assumed the title of Henry the 
Ninth, King of England ; to the Prince of Wales, of " two 
objects most esteemed by him, and which he had preserved 
from the wreck of his fortune : the order constantly worn 
by King Charles the First; and the ring worn by the 
ancient Kings of Scotland, on the day of their corona- 
tion." 

To those who revere the memory of " the Martyr 
King," the work referred to in this note proffers a copious 
assemblage of documentary facts relative to this period, and 
is enriched with numerous plates. — Ed. 

• The thirtieth of January was a remarkably cold day, 
and the King was unwilling to have worn his cloak, even 
for warmth, till Bp. Juxon succeeded in persuading him 
that if he, while on the scaffold, should from the severity 
of the weather be seized with shivering, it would by his 
enemies be attributed to fear. The King submitted, and 
wore his cloak till the moment of his execution. Sir 
Philip Warwick, in his Memoirs, also states, that for a 
similar reason the King was prevailed on by the Bishop to 
take a slight refreshment— a glass of claret wine, and a 
piece of bread, after the sacrament. — Ed. 

t The narratives of the circumstances of this eventful 
period are, for the most part, perversions of fact, or at best, 
only falsified history. De la Roche's picture of the insults 
rendered to the King in the Guard Chamber at St. James's 
that has now so distinguished a position in the Ellesmere 
Gallery, is itself an insult to Englishmen ; it had no reality. 
Colonel Tomlinson, who had charge of the Kinfr, was a 
subordinate officer of the Parliament— did no more than 
his duty as a military man — and not only did due homage 
to the quality of his prisoner, but also took care that it 
should be so shown by others. The King had nothing to 
complain of, as regards the treatment he received from him, 
or his subordinates. 

The same artist's " Dreadful Necessity" picture of Crom- 
well raising the lid of the crimson velvet coffin, to have a 
midnight look at the King, is another pictorial falsehood ; 
Cromwell, at that period, had no more exclusive power of 
obtaining that privilege, than any other Member of the 
House of Commons ; and the only support the fiction ob- 
tains, is a loose note, a hearsay report, noted by Richard 
Digitized by VjOOV il 
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House or Commons' Library.— Architects in fitting 
or adapting libraries, as receptacles for books, rarely 
give themselves any trouble as to the height, depth, or 
other calculations required for their proper disposi- 
tion. A flagrant instance occurs in the Libraries of 
both Houses of Parliament ; in that of the Commons* 
Bouse, its inconveniences have become a complete 
grievance, and on the 20th ult., the last day of the 
Session, elicited the following remonstrance. 

Lord D. Stuart said, as there was no business before the 
House, he would take the opportunity of calling attention 
to the state of the library. It was a most beautiful room, 
and it was, no doubt, very much admired ; but its real 
beauty depended upon its usefulness, and its adaptation to 
its purpose. At present, however, much inconvenience, 
and even danger, arose from being compelled to get at the 
books by means of ladders. Every one of the librarians 
complained of it, and several of them had had serious falls. 
One of them had only saved himself by a most perilous 
leap, and a messenger had fallen from a height upon 
a coal-scuttle and smashed it The mot was, that although 
the architect had made a most beautiful room, he 
had paid no attention whatever to the wants and require- 
ments of those who used it The inconvenience might 
easily be removed by means of a light gallery round the 
apartment. 

Mr. MlLNES stated, that the attention of the Library Com- 
mittee had not hitherto been directed to the subject, but 
he had no doubt that something would now be done to 
remedy the evil of which the noble lord complained. 

Lord Palmbbston admitted, that in the arrangement of 
the building generally, utilitarianism had rather been 
sacrificed to ornament, and that the purposes for which 
different portions of it had been destined had not always 
been kept in view to an equal extent with the decorative 
principle. He thought that such a gallery as his noble 
friend proposed, or some kind of self-supporting ladders 
which moved upon castors, might answer the purpose. 



Spanish Reyerbnce for thi Dead. — The intoler- 
ance of the Spaniards in refusing a fitting burial-place 
in Madrid, for Protestant heretics, reminds one of their 
one-sided blindness in favour of those who have held, or 
hold opinions in accordance with the bigotry of the 
religion professed by the Pope of Rome. 1 enclose you 
an extract from Elmes' Annals of the Fine Arts, 1818, 
vol. iii. p. 573 ; as it may afford amusement to some of 
your readers. 

"Some short time since, a foreign ambassador (the 
Spanish we believe) applied to the Vergers at Westminster 
Abbey, for the sacred dust that covered the tomb of 
Edward the Confessor, as a relique, for which they were 
offered to be paid by the bushel ; the industrious sweepen 
not only cleared this ancient tomb, but every other in the 
whole Abbey, and sold it to His Excellency, who sent it to 
Spam, with a lively faith in its identity and efficacy." 

0. W. 

Royal Autographs. — Where is deposited the 
earliest known letter, bearing the autograph of a King 
of England ? A Collector, 



Paintings by Pops. — Current Notes, pp. 47, 53. 
the picture of Betterton was a copy of Kneller's ad- 
mirable portrait, of which there is a rare print, mezzo- 
tint©, by Williams. It was formerly at Lord Mansfield's 
seat, at Caen Wood, but would seem to be no longer ex- 
tant, as in the Qent.'s Mag. for April 1794s p. 31. 5; 
the painting is there stated to have been accidentally 
burned and destroyed. Pope used to say, had not hi 
eyes been bad, he should have made a tolerable painter. 
C. R. S. 

Royalty Unsteady.— William, Prince of Orange, 
after his marriage with the Princess Mary, in reference 
to King Charles the Second, and his ministers, once 
made the observation to Sir William Temple, " Was 
there any thing so hot, and so cold, as this court of 

Jrours ? Will the King, who is so often at sea, never ; 
earn the word that I shall never forget since my last 
passage, when in a great storm, the captain was cry- | 
ing out all night to the man at the helm, Steady! > 
Steady ! Steady !" < 

Charles the Second, " an ugly fellow.** 

The King, being with Nell Gwynne, and some other t 
personages of his Court, in attendance at the house of . 
Riley the painter, who was busied on a portrait of his 
Sovereign, and pourtraying his iron features with un- 
flattering truth, as faithful as the life, exclaimed, on 
seeing this blunt and veritable likeness : " Is this like I 
me ? if so, then, odds' fish, I am an ugly fellow !" From I 
Riley's picture, there is a print by the younger 
Faithorne. 

It was the custom of the State painters of this period | 
to paint the King in a black or very dark flowing wig. 
In one instance he is stated to have said : " Odds fish ! 
how is this, I am always painted in a black wig, and the 
greatest villain in the kingdom, in a light one ?" The 
allusion was possibly to Shaftesbury. 

Providing for a Rainy Day.— Thomas William- 
son of Castlerigg, in Cumberland, by will, dated Dec. 14, 
1674, devised twenty pounds, to be laid out in land, to 
be bestowed upon poor people born within St. John's 
Chapelry, or Castlerigg, in mutton or veal, at Martin- 
mas yearly, when flesh might be thought cheapest, to be 
by them pickled, or hung up, and dried, that they might 
have something to maintain them, within doors, upon 
rainy or stormy days. The Commissioners of Chari- 
ties, vol. v. p. 82, found forty pounds, in money, of this 
charity unexpended. 

Humboldt and Wellington. 
September the 14th will in future be a notable day 
in the Almanac ; the most eminent author, Humboldt, 
having been born, and the greatest statesman and 
warrior, Wellington, having died on that day. I 
am not aware that this singular coincidence has been 
noticed in any publication. 
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Cavalier Ballads and Verses. — A very in- 
teresting volume might be compiled by a judicious 
selection from the Songs, Glees and Parodies which 
were fashionable among the Cavaliers during the 
Great Civil War, very many are of such a nature as to 
preclude their being reprinted now in this age of re- 
finement in speech, but there are some against which 
no exception can be taken, such as have rarely been 
surpassed for wit, and possessing a high degree of 
poetic merit. Those which are satirical are almost all 
levelled at the Puritans, and surely the appar ent sanc- 
tity, and real profligacy of those men, who, to use the 
words of Dr. South, " expressed their honour to God, 
and their allegiance to their prince, by murdering 
the one, and desecrating the temples of the other, 
have never been laid bare more unsparingly ; there is, 
of course, much comic exaggeration, in what is said, as 
there is always in satire, but the main ground work is 
truth ; one of the best known of this class is " the Mad 
Puritan," printed by Bishop Percy in his " Reliques," 
but there are many others of equal merit. Take for in- 
stance a few verses, from one written about 1640. 

Enow this my brethren, Heav*n is clear, 

And all the clouds are gone. 
The righteous men shall flourish now, 

Good days are coming on. 
Come then my brethren and be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me, 
Lawn sleeves and Rochets shall go down, 

And Hey, then up go we ! 

We'll break down all the windows which 

Babylon hath painted, 
And when the Popish saints are down, 

Then Surges shall be sainted. 
There's neither Cross nor Crucifix 

Shall stand for men to see ; 
Rome's trash and trumpery shall go down, 

And Hey, then up go we. 

Whate'er the Popish hands have built, 

Our Hammers shall undoe ; 
We'll break their pipes and burn theii copes, 

And ] ull down churches too : 
We'll exercise within the groves, 

And teach beneath a tree ; 
We'll make a pulpit of a cask, 

And Hey, then up go we t 

We'll down with all the 'Versities 

Where Learning is profest, 
Because they practise and maintain 

The language of the Beast : 
We U drive the Doctors out of doors, 

And parts, whate'er they be ; 
We'll cry all arts and learning down, 

And Hey, then up go we ! 

One very singular form of the poetry of the day, was 
that of Echo verses. When these toys were invented is 
doubtful. A prose Echo dialogue was written by 
Erasmus,* with his usual ease and beauty of style ; it 

* Colloquia, edit. Elsevir, 1660, p. 400. 



is probably the best specimen we possess of this species 
of composition. The political ones of the seventeenth 
century were always in verse ; one has been printed by 
Disraeli in his '* Curiosities of Literature." I subjoin 
another, taken from the collection known as the " Rump 
Songs," [the compilation of John Tatham.] 

LONDON, sad LONDON. 

AK ECHO. 

What wants thee, that thou art in such sad taking? 

A King. 
What made him first remove hence his residing t 

8yding. 
Did any here deny m satisfaction f 

faction. 
Tell me whereon this strength of faction lies ? 

On lies. 
What didst thou do when the King left Parliament ? 

Lament 
What terms would'st thou give to gain his company ? 

Any. 
But how would'st serve him ? with thy best endeavour? 

Ever. 
What would'st thou do if thou could'st behold him ? 

Hold him. 
But if he comes not, what becomes of London f 

Undone. 

Edward Peacock. 
Bottesford Moors. 



Lord William Russell's Execution. — An hitherto 
unpublished letter of Sir Thomas Clarges. 

My Lord, — Yesterday, Walcott, Rous, and Hone, 
were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburne; and 
this day, my Lord Russell's head was severed from his 
body, at three strokes, on a scaffold in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. The three first made long speeches, and gave 
them afterwards in writing to the Sheriffs. My Lord 
Russell sayd little, but gave a writing also to the Sheriff, 
and I suppose, at the beginning of the week, all these 
papers will be published. The Dean of Canterbury, and 
Doctor Burnet, were on the scaffold with him. I have 
nothing more to add to this hasty account, but that 

I am, my Lord, your Lordship's most humble, and 
obedient servant, 

Tbo. Clarges. 

July 2 1,1683. 

Early Study. — Bartolus in commendation of an 
early application in the morning to study, thus elegantly 
enforces the precept. '* Aurora is the mother of honey ; 
and in the early Morning, pearls do fall upon the paper 
of such as write, as the dew distils itself into the Con* 
chylia, to engender pearls.*' 



Gazette.— Whence does this term originate, and 
what is the earliest paper bearing that title in Eng- 
land? ^ V - & T^I 
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Job Miller's Jest-Book. — Josiah Miller, the Lis- 
ten, or Compton, of his day, according to the obituaries 
of the time, died in August 1738; and was interred in 
the burial-ground of St. Clement's Danes, in Portugal 
Street, at the west end, near the watch-house, in front 
of the door of which, occupying the place of the now 
curbstone, formerly stood the parish stocks and whip- 
pine post. 

Yesterday, on passing the gates, I strolled in ; the 
grave stones are all moved, and building materials for 
the new hospital now obtrude irreverently over the 
graves. These chronicles of death's doings in by-gone 
days — the grave-stones— are, I learn, to be used and 
worked up in the progressive erection, so that the in- 
scriptions in memory of the dead will be soon, if they 
are not so already, irremediably lost. Jo. Miller's 
stone I found flat on the earth, at the east end, near the 
present hospital, the face upwards, with a great beam 
tying across it. Evidently some curiosity has been ex- 
cited about the stone, but its present position seems to 
be the harbinger of its fate : its destruction may be thus 
foreseen. 

With some difficulty, the inscription being much 
defaced by the operation of the weather, I transcribed 
the following : — 

Here lye the Remains of 

honest JO. MILLER, 

who was 

a tender Husband, 

a sincere Friend, 

a facetious Companion, 

and an excellent Comedian. 

He departed this Life the 15th day of 

August 1738, aged 64 years. 

If humour, wit, and honesty could save 
The humourous, witty, honest,from the grave, 
The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty, and. wit, and humour cromrid ; 
Could but esteem and love preserve our breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of Death, 
The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteem 'd and lotfd so well, 
S. DUCK. 



From respect to social worth, 

mirthful qualities, and histrionic excellence, 

commemorated by poetic talent in humble life ; 

the above inscription, which Time 

had nearly obliterated has been preserved 

and transferred to this Stone by order of 

Mr. Jabvis Book, Churchwarden. 

a.d. 1816. 

The Jests ascribed to Jo. Miller, derived, however, 
from a variety of sources, were the compilation of John 
Mottley, a literary drudge of that day. The first edition, 
• price one shilling,' was published in December 1738, 
but the title is not dated. The rarity of this dateless 
edition has greatly enhanced its price ; at the Bindley 
sale, part ii, no. 974, Messrs. Longmans purchased his 
copy for eleven pounds five shillings. 

Sept IS. Sexagenarian. 



Nancy Dawson. — Numerous songs have the inti- 
mation of the tune "Nancy Dawson," but I have not 
met with the Song itself. Will any correspondent kindiy 
say in what collection it is to be found t W. F. 



Evanqklbt Spoons.— What are they t H. R. 



Caqu»agi8MB.— Can any of your friendly corres- 
pondents favour me with some explanation of this very 
odd word? H. 



English Mkrcurie, 1588.— What particulars are 
known relative to this now asserted literary forgery, 
among the Birch Manuscripts in the British Museum : 

G.T. 



A man should be in the world what a good book is in 
a library ; an object always seen with interest and plea- 
sure, and from whose acquaintance we never fail to gain 
something. — Madame Campan. 

Sir Thomas More. — Wynkyn de Worde's edition of 
the Psalter, printed in 1508, that Bishop Fisher, before 
his execution, presented as a remembrance to Sir Thomas 
More, and having the autographs of both, is extant in 
the library of Douay College. 



Propitiating a Victory. — The following pTayer of 
old Count Anhalt, at the battle of Kesselsdorf, is pithy, if : 
not over pious. " God ! graciously assist me this day, I 
or, if thou wilt not, at any rate do not help the rascally , 
enemy ; but look on, happen what will. 7 ' The Count i 
commanded for Frederick the Great, and won the ■ 
battle. M. ' 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. A., is informed the third volume of Mr. Charles Roach 
Smith's Collectanea Antigua, is restricted to Subscribe]* ; 
the subscription is 24*., payable on delivery of the first 
part ; to be bad only of the Author, 6, Liverpool Street, 
Finebury Circus. 

Dirty Dick's, (Current Notes, p. 37,) was No. 46, 
Leadenball Street, the fourth house past Billiter Street end. 
It is now divided into two houses, the eastern part, No. 46|, 
is Dick's Coffee House. The western portion is tenanted by 
Mr. Simkin, a furnishing ironmonger, while the contiguous 
premises, with its richly carved doorstead, formerly the 
Crown Tavern, is now in the occupation of Messrs. Hob- 
son, Export Ale and Porter merchants. The architectural 
appearance of the house remains the same, without the 
dinginess of Dick Bentley's dirt. I remember him well. 

A. 

T. N. Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, after being pub- 
lished for more than a century, ceased on Saturday March 
26, 1853. The copyright and interest of the veteran journal 
was purchased by the proprietors of the Bristol Times, to 
incorporate it with that paper, now entitled the Bristol 
Times and Felix Farley's Bristol Journal. 
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" i will make a piief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakespeare. 



[October, 1853. 



Charter-House and the Howard Family. 

In August, 1852, the kitchen of Sutton's Hospital in 
Charter- House, underwent a complete repair, the ceil- 
ing was raised, and the old oak tables and forms, on 
which, from its establishment in the days of King James 
the First, the recipients of Sutton's bounty, were wont to 
be seated, were withdrawn, for tables less cumbrous in 
form and size; and chairs took place of the forms. 
During the repairs, the room above the kitchen was de- 
spoiled of its flooring to give greater altitude to the 
kitchen ; and while moving some woodwork from the 
wall, a large parcel of papers was discovered. The Irish 
labourers finding no hidden wealth, shovelled, without 
further heed, the debris, papers and all, into baskets, 
and carried them to a heap, on the other side of the 
square, behind the new buildings, to be carted off when 
required. One of the inmates in passing took two of the 
papers, but unable to read them, took no further notice 
of the affair, till recently, when a more practised eye, 
having deciphered both, the mischief in the destruction 
of these concealed papers is apparent. 

The Priory of Carthusian Monks, hence the name of 
the Chartreuse, since perverted into Charter-House, 
was finally suppressed on June 10, 1537* and Edward, 
Lord North, having obtained it from the persons to 
whom it had been granted, made it his residence. After 
his decease, his son and heir, Roger, Lord North, with 
the concurrence of his father's executors, sold the Char- 
treuse in June 1565, to Thomas Howard, Earl and 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, for 2820/. He resided here, till 
his commital to the Tower, in 156ft, for meditating a mar- 
riage with Mary, Queen of Scotland, but Queen Eliza- 
beth interposed her good offices, and under the pretext 
that the plague was then raging with direful virulence 
in the Tower Hamlets, permitted on August 4, 1570, his 
return to the Chartreuse, then called Howard House ; 
under the promise of abandoning in future his intrigues 
with the Scottish Queen, and remaining under the sur- 
veillance of Sir Henry Nevill. Lord Henry Howard, 
the Duke's brother, who had shortly before appeared at 
Court, had order from the Queen never more to appear 
there, and his annuity from her, being withdrawn he 
became a dependant on the Duke, who granted him 
apartments in Howard House, but appears to have made 
him no certain provision, and at best treated him illi- 
berally. 

The Duke was again involved by his resuming his 
chimerical design of espousing the royal widow, and 
accordingly recommitted to the Tower, Sept. 7, 1571, 
being taken thence, never to return, from Howard House. 
Some particularly important papers, which the Duke had 
ordered Hickford his secretary to destroy, were found 
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under the matting leading to the Duke's bed-chamber ; 
and the key, that led to the deciphering the characters, 
was found hidden under the tiles on the roof of the Char- 
treuse. Lord Henry Howard, the Duke's brother, was 
for a time not suspected, till at length Banister, the 
Duke's confidential agent, confessed in one of his ex- 
aminations, that " the Duke being at first unwilling to 
attempt the marriage of the Queen of Scots himself, 
proposed his brother, the Lord Henry, for that object, 
to which the party, the Scottish Queen, objected, as not 
being well assured of him.''* Upon this information, 
the Lord Henry Howard was arrested, and committed to 
the custody of Edmund Grindall, Archbishop of York ; 
he underwent many examinations, and again Queen 
Elizabeth appears to have been his friend, and prevented 
his enemies from including him in the same sentence 
with the Duke his brother, who was declared guilty by 
his peers in January 1572, and whose execution followed 
on June 2, in that year, with forfeiture of all his honours. 
The lynx-eyed Burleigh, and other ministers of Queen 
Elizabeth, were not to be deceived; from family connec- 
tions, the Queen was disposed to deal most leniently with 
the Howards, but the tenets of the Popish faith inherent 
in the family, led them imperceptibly to conduct cer- 
tainly not then tolerated, or permitted by the govern- 
ment. Lord Henry Howard, was indisputably " the 
secret and confidential adviser" of Queen Mary, and 
obstinately remained about the court of his Sovereign, 
whose clemency had saved him from the scaffold ; nis 
reasons subsequently admitted by himself were, ** he did 
that, he might supply real information to the Queen of 
Scots, and not vague reports, which could only mislead 
her, and injure her cause." It was therefore the subject 
of his frequent accusations of treasonable propensities, 
and. at the close, of 1583 he became seriously involved. 
He was twice closely questioned before Lord Hunsdon, 
on Dec. 13th in that year, and on the ensuing January 1, 
1584.. Nothing was proved against him, so subtle were 
all his proceedings, but Queen Elizabeth piqued doubtless 
at being thus outwitted, did not liberate him. He was 
closely confined in the Fleet prison, and from thence it 
would seem he addressed to his cousin Philip, Earl of 
Arundel,f the following letter, one of those adventi- 
tiously preserved from the rubbish at the Charter- 
House. 

* See Murdin's State Papers, p. 134, and Camden's 
Annals, sub an. 1570. 

t Philip Howard, the eldest son of Thomas Howard, 
fourth Duke of Norfolk, born in 1557, and baptized in the 
presence of Queen Mary and Philip, the latter being- his 
godfather, and left England for ever on the day the cere- 
mony was performed. Having early adopted the faith of 
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If I be bounden to God for anie one benefit© in this 
world aboue otbr, mine owne most swete and most dere 
Lord, it is for preparinge that interest and assured ancbore 
holde in yor most honorable fauor wch from time to time 
hath bene a refuge vnto all my miseries. I could repeat a 
beade roll of yor so graciouse dealinge toward me wch 
neuer fayled in my nede. If yor Lo. coald expect returne 
yor owne dewe praise, as I am ready to discharge my 
dutie, but till I may have better opportunity to expresse 
my dutifull and thankefull mynde, my prayerrs shall be my 
prologutorye. 

Assure yor selfe, swet Lord, that it is a most inestimable 
comfort vnto me, that it pleaseth the swetest Lord that 
Liues, to interpose himselfe as a partye in defence of my 
credit, who wth the honor of his birth defaceth the pre- 
sumption of a varlette, wth the weight of his word quaileth 
all that arrogancye dare avowe, and by the sufficiency of 
his penne and iudgement putteth spight to silence. I pro- 
test to God, I flatter not, but beside the aduauntage of 
myne owne cause wch receyueth most in able countenance 
and strength by the honor of yor name, but reioyse from 
the bottome of my harte that this occasion setteth yor de- 
lightfulle penne one work and giueth a plaine proufe of 
yor abilitye to those wch dwellings furder of could not be 
witnesses of those rare giftes wch haue bene manifest to 
those that haue hard you speake in matteres of great mo- 
ment For myne owne part, I protest to God, I knowe 
not well, which to reioyse more in, the swetenesse of yor 
nature wch retaineth in it selfe that honorable sympathie 
that ought to rest in blood, and throbbeth at my wronge ; 
or, in the strength that ariseth by yor countenance to so 
good a cause as I take myne to be ; or, in the praise wch 
shall accompany yor good desart as the shadowe doth the 
body. All that I can doe, is to fall downe prostrat and 
kisse the swet foot of that swet Lord, who alwaies aydeth 
and assisteth me in my chefe extremities. 

Thus beseching or Lord to comfort and strengthen yor 
Lo. in yor kind attempte, and to reward your goodnesse 
wth the greatest fauores that riches, heaven or earth can 
yeld, I most affectionately and humbly kisse the swet hand 
of the best Lord that Liues. 

In hast this 15 of February. 
Yor Lo. most affectionate 

humble and professed 

S'uant till death, 
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the Romish Church, he succeeded to the title of Earl of 
Arundel, in right of his mother, and was summoned to 
Parliament by that title in 1680. He shewed his aversion 
to the Protestant faith, by declining to carry the Sword of 
State before the Queen to chapel; and endeavoured to 
f scape abroad, but was arrested on the Sussex coast, sen- 
tenced in the Star Chamber to imprisonment, and a fine of 
ten thousand pounds. On the arrival of the Spanish Ar- 
mada in the Channel, he most indiscreetly expressed his joy 
at the event ; and his misdemeanours were then charged on 
him as treasons, for which he was tried in Westminster 
Hall, in 1589. Nothing beyond his being a Papist was sub- 
stantiated against him, and his sentence was respited, but 
he was attainted in 1590, and suffered to languish his exist- 



I most humbly beseech yor Lo. to thanke my Lo 
Thomas* for his goodnesse toward me who hath acted more 
lyke a fathr than a nephewe. Or Lord make me thanke- 
full to you, and for yor goodnesse, who as f have cause to 
saye, have been rare examples, of good nature. 




As the preceding letter, and also the following from 
Thomas Butler, f Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, are ad- 



ence in the Tower, where he died in his thirty-eighth year, 
Nov. 19, 1595. His name over the chimney in Beau- 
champ's tower, yet remains. 

The Lansdowne MS. 94, art. 39 ; is a very interesting 
paper by a popish priest named William Bbnbt, dated 
Jan. 23, 1588-9, denying his own accusations against the 
Earl. It is printed in the Archatologia, vol. xxxi. pp. 392- 
393. 

• Brother of Philip, Earl of Arundel, to whom this sup- 
plicatory letter was addressed. 

t Thomas Butler, Tenth Earl of Ormonde, educated at 
the Court of England, with Prince Edward, afterwards 
King Edward the Sixth, in whose reign he was distin- 
guished as a volunteer at Musselburgh ; in Queen Mary's 
for his exertions in repressing the rebellion of Wyatt ; and 
in that of Elizabeth, having been appointed Lord Treasurer 
of Ireland, in 1559, for his appeasing the troubles there, 
he suppressed the rebellion of his brothers, in 1569, and 
took the Earl of Desmond prisoner in 1578. In 1581, he 
was appointed Lord Marshal of England, which office he 
declined as incompatible with his already defined duties in 
Ireland. The Earl was eminently distinguished in four 
reigns, as a man of great ability, comely in person, but of 
so dark and swarthy complexion, the Irish gave him the 
soubriquet of "Duffe;" and Queen Elizabeth good-bu- 
mouredly called him her " black husband." His hospitality 
and great housekeeping, at his castles of Kilkenny and 
Carrick, caused him to be regarded as the most considerable 
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dressed to Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel, the papers 
discovered in Charter-House appear to have belonged 
to him, and were possibly secreted on his flight to the 
Continent. They doubtless would have afforded many 
interesting elucidations of family history and the events 
of that period, but are now irretrievably lost. 

Finding this bearer readie to repaire into Englande, I 
thought good to salute your good Lordshippe with these 
fewe lynes, not forgettinge howe manye wayes I haue ben 
beholdlnge to you for your cortesy, for whiche I reste 
thankefull, and am willinge if there were any thinge in 
this contrie which it mougbt pleasure you to require the 
same. And withe my very bartie comendations, oomend 
your Lo: to God. 

Tour Lordsh: assured Louing Cosen, 



/ flr/mttdJ^ 







Superscribed, To the Right honorable and my dere 
Louing cosen the Erie of Arundell geue. 

Junius Unmasked. 

Sir,— Your correspondent E., in p. 66 of the Current 
Notes, enquires, who was George Grenville's Secretary? 

The following extract from a letter, addressed by 
Peter Walsh, Esq., to General Cockburn, and printed 
in the appendix to Dr. Parr's Correspondence, (Edit. 
Johnstone, vol. vii. p. 678 ;) will probably satisfy him. 

" As to Junius my firm conviction is, (indeed I cannot 
have a doubt of it); that Charles Lloyd, who was 
private Secretary to George Orenville, and bis Deputy 
Teller of the Exchequer, was the author." 

J. B. Bloxam. 

S. M. Magdalen College, Oxford, Oct. 2. 



A correspondent intimates that Mr. Macaulay having 
again revived the oft repeated question as to the iden- 
tity of Junius; he is of opinion, the attempt of the late 
John Gait, in the second part of the Life and Studies of 
Benjamin West, P.R.A., no. 57-69, to identify Junius, 
in the person of Lachlan McLean, Private Secretary to 
Lord Snelburne, afterwards first Marquis of Lansdowne, 
is sufficiently demonstrative that person was the writer; 
but, in reply, the Editor, respectfully states, he has seen 
papers that prove beyond all possibility of contradiction, 
the Letters of Junius emanated from the Grenville 
party. 

Jack Ketch defending his occupation, urged its 
equality with that of the agriculturist — You till, I tie! 



personage in that kingdom. He became blind fifteen years 
before his death, which occurred Nov. 22, 1614 ; the Earl 
being then in his eighty-second year. 



The George worn by King Charles the First. 

The printed particulars of the execution of King 
Charles the First, published on Jan. 31, 1649, state, the 
King placed the George in the hands of Bishop Juxon, 
while preparing for the fatal stroke : that fact has been 
quoted in Current Notes, p. 67, but a correspondent has 
kindly transmitted a letter of King Charles the Second, 
in reference, dated on the day preceding Cromwell's 
memorable defeat of the Scots Royalists, at Dunbar, 
from which it would seem, our correspondent infers, the 
jewel passed from the Bishop to Col. Thomlinson, and 
was deposited in the Twisden family ; it is possible, and 
the reader may determine for himself. The Seals were 
no doubt entrusted to Col. Thomlinson, during the night 
of Monday, Jan. 29th. 

Mrs. Twisden, — Having assurance of your readi- 
ness to perform what I desired of you, by my letter 
of the 7th of February, from Jersey, according to 
your brother's promise, in order to the conveying 
to me, the George and 8eales, left me, by my blessed 
Father; I have again employed the Bearer (in whom I 
have very muob confidence) to desire you to deliver the 
said George and Seales into his hand for me, assuring you, 
that as I shall have great reason thereby to acknowledge 
your own and your Brother's Civilities and good affections, in 
a particular so dearly valued by me, so I will not be wanting, 
when by God's blessing, I shall be enabled, deservedly to 
recompence you both, for so acceptable a service done to 
St. Johnston, Your loving Friend, 

2 September, 1650. Charles R. 

Now, it would appear here, that the George was de- 
livered to Col. Thomlinson, and not to Juxon on the 
scaffold ; or that Juxon delivered it to Col. Thomlinson sub* 
sequently. Both Thomlinson and Juxon were of Sussex 
origin. The favour shown to Col. Thomlinson is well 
known, and Twisden, on -June 13, 1666, had the 
baronetcy conferred. In addition to the George and 
Seals above mentioned, there was also a tooth-pick, if 
not other articles delivered at the same time. The 
tooth-pick continues with the descendants of the family 
of Twisden. Col. Thomlinson spelled his name with an 
A, but his immediate ancestors without* 



The days when Pope's Rape of the Lock agitated 
society to its centre, are now like the days before the 
flood ; and the times when women were all charming, 
and men all charmed, are as the nights of Arabian 
fiction.— Lady Morgan. 



Decimal Coinage.— No alteration of the coins now 
before the public, is at all contemplated by the mint 
authorities; the Florin, with its frivolous design of 
ornament, lacks still its Dei Gratia; it is every where 
hated as an un-English innovation. 

T. M.— The Chamber of Deputies, on March 30, 
1841, decreed the extension of Copyright in France to 
thirty years, after the death of the author. 
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Hermits, Anchorites, and Anchoritesses. 

In the will of Henry, third Lord Scrope of Mashara, 
oh. in 14-15 ; divers bequests were made to hermits, an- 
chorets, and anchoritesses all over England. Several 
of these worthies are described as living in the parish 
churches, and one as having a male servant. Thus — 
to the Anchoret of Staunford, living in the parish church 
there, xivj. \vd. 

To Elizabeth, late servant of the anchoret of Hampole, 
(the sum left blank.) \V. B. S. would feel obliged if 
any correspondent, in Current Notes, could give any 
illustration on these two points. Are there any traces in 
any of the churches now remaining of any cell provided 
for the accommodation of recluses ? Your correspondent 
is aware, that it was a very common thing for the 
great barons to make provision by way of endowment for 
a recluse ; but they generally resided, not in the parish 
churches, but in very dreary, desolate, and wild places, 
and often had the character of wizards, magicians, and 
enchanters, such was William of Lindholme, in Hatfield 
Chase, and the Recluse at Sandtoff ; any information 
concerning the lives-of these hermits would be very in- 
teresting. Queen Elizabeth, it is said, had a great mis- 
liking of females in cathedral closes : she said they were 
great interruptions to study. This charge, however, 
cannot be brought against her namesake, the serving 
girl, as the writings of her master, the Hermit of 
Hampole, are the only productions of his class which 
have come down to our time. 

In this will of the Lord of Masham are several be- 
quests to chaplains who are described as living, commo- 
ranti, in the parish church. Does the word commorans 
necessarily imply, that the chaplain had v ictus et 
cubile in the church, or only that he was found there 
every day in the discharge of his duty ? One entry stands 
thus, *• To a certain chaplain dwelling in York, in a street 
called Gilligate, in the Church of St. Mary, xivs. ivrf." 

Another thus: "To Thomas the chaplain, dwelling 
CO minor an ti coniinuo, in the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Gloucester, xiv*. \vd." The first of these entries might be 
read thus, " to a certain chaplain in, or belonging to the 
Church of St. Mary, in York, dwelling in a street called 
Gilligate." 

But the other entry is more precise, and the words 
commoranti continuo seem to favour the notion that 
the chaplain actually resided in the church. 

Axholme. W. B. S. 

Baxter, the Nonconformist Divine. — K.P. D. E. 
will find a copious list of his works in Watts' ~B\blio- 
theca Britannic a 

On Eagle's Wing.— In some verses addressed by 
Swift to Congreve, in 1693, occurs the following simile — 

" Sing 

Like the victorious wren perched on the eagle's wing." 
Colley Cibber in like manner has — 

" Perch'd on the eagle's towering wing 
The lowly linnet loves to 8in£." 
Whence the origin of this absurd idea? J. M. 



Bannatyne Club Publications. — An inedited 
letter of Sir Walter Scott. 

My Lord Duke,— Since I was honoured with snch a 
flattering mark of your Grace's notice, as was implied in 
receiving a set of your Grace's splendid edition of the Irish 
Historians, I have been very anxious to place in the mag- 
nificent library at Stowe,some volumes which may in some 
degree express my sense of very great obligation. Your 
Grace is perhaps aware that a number of individuals, 
constituting what has been called the Bannatyne Club of 
Scotland, have been associated for the purpose of re- 
printing for private distribution, and with a view to pre- 
servation, rare tracts or manuscripts, chiefly such as are 
connected with the History of Scotland. I trust your 
Grace, whose judgment is unquestionable, will not dis- 
approve of the specimen of our labours which I have now 
the honour to transmit for your kind acceptance. The 
work which has hitherto been only known in the sus- 
pected and doubtful shape of a modernised edition, is 
now for the first time published in its original shape, 
from the author, Sir James Melville's original Manu- 
script, in the hands of Sir George Rose, having been a 
part of the library of the last Lord Marchmont. 

If this small offering should be acceptable to your 
Grace, I hope to be the means of placing similar volumes 
on the shelves of your Grace's library, as having the 
honour to be the Preses of the Club, I know I shallwell 
discharge the duty of the office, by including the Collec- 
tion at Stowe amongst them, to which we presume to 
offer a copy of the productions of our press. 

We have lately finished a singularly interesting His- 
toric of King James the Sext, of which a copy remains 
in our store, it will accompany the Memoirs of Sir James 
Melville. At press, we are at work upon a book called 
Spalding's Memoirs, which gives a most singular ac- 
count of the internal state of Scotland, during the reign 
of King Charles I., and the Civil Wars. This will 
appear next year, and I hope may be acceptable at 
Stowe. I presume to offer my most respectful compli- 
ments to her Grace ; and am, with a great sense of 
obligation, My Lord Duke, 

Your Grace's most obedient, and obliged humble 
servant, 

Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, June 7, 1827. 



Newcastle Glass-Makers. — Your correspondent 
Thomas Grat, Current Notes, p, 47, appears anxious 
to obtain Notes on Glasshouses. The following possibly 
may be of use to him. In the Steward's account of the 
household expenses of Sir John Howard, of Stoke by 
Neyland, in Suffolk, for the year 1465, under the date 
of May 2, occurs— 

Item, paid to the glacyer of Yipswiche, for ix fote of 
glusse to the new closet, iijs. ixd. 

The glass here used was no doubt of Newcastle manu- 
facture, brought thither by sea, as coal and glass is 
still carried there. 
Digitized by VjOOQLS 
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Raleigh's Burial Place. — Your correspondent, 
Heraldicus, Current Notes, p. 11, asks, "Where was 
Sir Walter Raleigh buried ? The Biographical Die 
tumary, 1762, vol. x., art. Raleigh, p. 115, states, " His 
body was interred in St. Margaret's, Westminster ; but 
his head was preserved by his family many years." This 
last assertion is an absurdity. 

Raleigh was executed on October 29, 1618, in Old 
Palace Yard, the space in front of King Henry the 
Seventh's Chapel ; and his body was borne in St. Mar- 

firet's church, and there buried on the same day. The 
urial Register has a peculiarity, the days of the month, 
when each burial took place, are not particularized, 
thus, under October 1618, the entry is simply— 
" Sr Walter Rawleigh, Knight," 

but, as in proof of his sepulture on the day of his 
execution, there are for the two remaining days of the 
month, three other names, following that of the victim 
of the wretched imbecile, King James the First. 

Over the door leading to the south aisle of St Mar- 
garet's church, is a brass tablet, appropriately and most 
inoffensively encompassed in a frame. On it, is engraved 
the following inscription — 

WITHIN Y* CHANCEL OP THIS CHURCH WAS INTEBBEI* 
THE BODY OF THE 

Great Sb WALTER RALEIGH, KT. 

ON THE DAY HE WAS BEHEADED 
IN OLD P\LAOB YARD, WESTMINSTER, 

Oct. 29th, Ano. Dom. 1618. 

Reader. 8hovld yov reflect on his errors, 
Remember his many virtves, 
And that he was a mortal. 

The night before his execution, he was confined in the 
Gate-house prison, and appears to have then exercised 
his poetical talent in versifying— on a piece of paper he 
wrote— 

On the Snuff qf a Candle. 

Cowards fear to die, but courage stout, 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out 

And in his Bible, were also found, the following verses — 
Even such is Time, which takes in trust, 
Our Youth, our Joys, and all we have, 
And pays us nought but Age and Dust* 
When in the dark and silent grave : 
When we have wandred all our ways, 
Shuts up the storie of our days : 
And from which grave, and Earth and Dusty 
The Lord shall raise me' up, I trust. 
From some notes relative to his execution, the day was 

Thursday; and his attire was a hair-coloured satin 

doublet, with a black wrought waistcoat under it; 

breeches of black cut taffetv, and ash-coloured silk 

stockings. He wore also a black velvet night-gown; 

his hat ; on his head, a wrought night-cap ; and about 

his neck, a ruff-band. 

Burgess. — In the burial register of the Church of St. 
Benedict, Gracechurch-street, is the following entry— 
1559, 14 April, Robert Surges, a common player. 



Sir James Tilue, of Pentillie Castle, 

Your correspondent M., Current Notes, p. 69, 
alludes, I doubt not, to the above Sir James Tillie; 
although he is called in his communication " Mr. Tilly," 
and very proliably the following information may not be 
considered out of place in your useful and agreeable work. 

The Castle is situated at a beautiful turn of that 
far-famed and most richly diversified river, the Tamar, 
on an eminence, and surrounded by woods. Sir James 
was the son of a labourer in the neighbourhood, and in 
the service of Sir John Coryton, Bart., the owner of the 
mansion, afterwards attaining the position of steward 
and guardian of his children. He however ultimately 
became rich, how is now unimportant; acquired the 
estate himself, and was knighted by King James the 
Second. He was buried in the grounds, and a tower 
erected on the spot. 

Gilpin in the " Observations on the Western Coun- 
ties'* calls him "a celebrated atheist of the last age," 
and states, that " in ridicule of the resurrection, he 
obliged his executors to place his dead body, in his usual 
garb, and in his elbow-chair, upon the top of a hill, and 
to arrange, on a table before him, bottles, glasses, pipes, 
and tobacco ; and in this situation ordered himself to be 
immured in a tower of such dimensions as he prescribed, 
where he proposed, he said, patiently to wait the event." 

In Mr. Davies Gilbert's " History of Cornwall," he says— 
" The interment of Sir James Tillie, in this romantic spot, 
certainly gave rise to many ridiculous stories, to which an 
air of probability has been given by the narrative of Gilpin ; 
hut nothing can be more false than his account of the body 
having been placed in a chair, with a table before it, laid 
out with bottles, glasses, etc. On the contrary, the body 
was placed in a coffin, and deposited in a vault; and the 
choice of situation will not appear strange when it is con- 
sidered that, in the room above, Sir James Tillie had, per- 
haps, enjoyed the most happy hours of his life ! His last 
Will and Testament has lately been examined by his heirs 
at Doctors' Commons, and in the document it is observable, 
that so far from his principles being atheistical, they 
breathe throughout a disposition fraught with the utmost 
submission to the will of Divine Providence, and with a 
perfect confidence in the wisdom and mercies of the 
Creator." 

Hals, who lived about the same time as Tillie, has 
made mention of the story, rather corroborating Gilpin ; 
but doubtless the account by Mr. Davies Gilbert is the 
most likely ; and the fact of his being represented on 
the monument as sitting " in his usual garb, and his 
elbow chair,'* together with that love of the wonderful 
so usual in all ages, may be thought sufficient to have 
given rise to so " marvellous a tale/* 

I am pleased to think that the evidence is in favour of 
the anecdote not being correct, and glad that your cor- 
respondent M. has mentioned another authority in 
favour of such opinion. The converse is almost too 
dreadful to contemplate. It is however an interesting 
enquiry, and I look for any other information in the 
power of your readers. John Garland. 

Dorchester, Oct. 4. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



Chatelain. — In reply to W. S. F., anxious for 
some notices of Chatelain, the rarity of whose admirable 
views, in and about the metropolis, are duly appreciated 
by collectors, the following are proffered. 

Chatelain's real name was Jean Phillippes, ard he 
had been a lieutenant in- the French service. Gandon, 
the architect, assured Grose he had seen his commission, 
and had once one of his pocket-books, containing the 
military operations of a campaign in which he had oeen 
engaged and from that, it also appeared, he was ad- 
dicted to alchymical pursuits, and possessed many books 
on the subject. 

On coming to England, he assumed his mother's 
name of Chatelain, and adopted etching for a mainte- 
nance. He etched for Goupy, Pond, Vivares, and others, 
at the rate of two shillings and sixpence an hour, till he 
he had earned a half-guinea, and would then work no 
more till the money was expended. He never chose, to 
bite-in a plate. 

He was a tall, well-looking man, and always wore a 
whitish, or light drab-coloured coat. He busied himself 
four years in drawing views of the environs of the me- 
tropolis, Islington, Mary-le-Bourne, Pancras, and other 
places. He was once taken vi et armis, by a sturdy 
farmer, and thrust into St. Giles's pound, for trampling 
down his grass ; and, at length, attracted by Whitfield's 
out-door preaching, he stood to listen, and had his 
pocket picked of his sketch-book. Although a mannerist 
in his drawings, Woollett and others considered him the 
introducer of the broad free manner of etching. 

Chatelain was a great epicure, notwithstanding the 
poverty of his means. The elder Gandon, on going one 
day into the King's Head tavern, in Fleet-street, at the 
west corner of Chancery-lane, saw a turkey and a 
large fowl roasting, which the taverner said was " for 
an outlandish drawer." On further inquiry, he found 
it was Chatelain, who told him, that he had quarrelled 
with his wife ; thatthe turkey was for himself, and that 

the (alluding to his wife) might starve on the 

fowl, and a pint of wine! 

Frequently distressed, Clee the engraver used to lend 
Chatelain money on his drawings; and invite him to 
dinner, taking care, while it was being prepared, to have 
the proper materials at hand, nor was the dinner served 
till the drawing was finished, and Chatelain, by the 
meanness of his host, thus amply paid him for the meal 
to which he had been verbally invited a free guest. 

About May 1758, Chatelain, who then lodged at a 
carpenter's house, in a court, near Shug-lane, now 
named Tichborne-street, Hay market ; after a hearty 
supper of lobsters, bought on his way home, a hundred of 
asparagus, which he also devoured ; the indigestion thus 
created, caused his death. He was buried by subscription. 

Reference has been made to the burial register of St. 
James's parish, but Chatelaines name does not occur in 
1758. As he was buried by subscription, and the 
burial-fees were till 1837 three-fold higher there, than 
in other parishes, the cost of his interment was no doubt 
lessened, by his last deposit being sought elsewhere. 

Editor. 



Sherry Cobbler not a new^idea. — There is co- 
thing new under the sun : it is as clear as the sun him- 
self, that the Americans have made no discovery in their 
method of drinking what is known as Sherry Cobbler. 
In the 4th Book of the Anabasis, chap. 5, sect 26, 
Xenophon writes thus, in describing a village to which 
Polybotes the Athenian led his men m his way home. 

"And there were wheat, and barley, and beans; and 
beer (oZyoc KpiOivog) in goblets: and there were in them, 
floating on the surface (toox <(Ac 'f)i gnantiiisa qf barley 
itself, and reeds were lying therein, some greater, others 
smaller, free from joints (yovara)* And when one was 
athirst, it was necessary to take these into the mouth and 
suck. And it was a liquor altogether unmixed, unless one 
would pour water thereon : and the draught was exceed- 
ingly agreeable to any one accustomed to it." 

What is this, pray, but Beer-Cobbler ? Feltham. 

Strawberry Hill. — Has an account of all the 
works that have issued from the Strawberry Hill press 
been printed, if so where I can meet with it ? The 
order in which they appeared, and presumed number of 
copies, would also oe acceptable. A. K, 

The late Mr. George Baker, of St. Paul's Churchyard, 
made a list, of which twenty copies were printed in quarto, 
for private distribution. In Martin's Catalogue of Privately 
Printed Works* there is also a copious hat ; that work, eon* 
aiderably -enlarged, is now in course of republication. The 
sale catalogue of Mr. J. W. K. Eyton's library, also proffers 
many interesting particulars, as Mr. R« P. Crudeofa exten- 
sive collection was purchased to render it fully complete. 

Michael Angelo.— In what collection or gallery is 
deposited the design or sketch by this master, called 
L'Anima Damnata? B. 

Trelawnet.— The song printed in Current Notes, 
p. 68, was written by Rev. R. S. Hawker, Vicar of 
M oorwinstow, Cornwall. It is among his poems, pub* 
lished in 1836, by Roberts, of Stratton, with this note — 

" With the exception of the chorus, contained in the last 
two lines, the song was written by me, in 1825 ; and was 
soon after inserted in a Plymouth paper. It happened to 
fall into the hands of Mr. Davies Gilbert, who did me the 
honour to reprint it at his own private press, at East 
Bourne, under the impression, I believe, that it was the 
original ballad. I publish it here, merely to state, that it 
was an early composition of my own. The two lines above 
mentioned, formed, I believe, the burthen of the old song, 
and are all that I can recover/' 

The incident referred to, is the committal to the 
Tower, on June 8, 1688, of Sir John Trelawney, Bart., 
then Bishop of Bristol, as one of the seven bishops who 
refused to read or distribute King James's Declaration 
within their respective dioceses ; when the Cornish men, 
" one and all," rose in great numbers, and marched as 
far as Exeter, determining on his liberation. The bi- 
shops were declared in Westminster Hall, on the 29th of 
the same month, '* Not guilty." Bishop Trelawnev was 
translated to Exeter, April 13, 1689 ; and from thence 
to Winchester, June 21, 1707* He died in 1721. 

EL T. E. 
The original ballad is still a desideratum. — Editor. 
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. Elegiac Verses on Shakespeare. 
In an excessively rare volume entitled " Epigrams ; 
Six Bookes: with some Select Poems, by S. Sheppard," 
printed by G. D., and are to be sould by Tho. Bucknell, 
at the Golden lion, in Duck Lane, 1651 ; at p. 150, are 
the following verses : — 

In Memory qfour Famous Shaktpeare. 

fleered Spirit, whiles thy Lyre 
Eochoed o're the Arcadian Plaices, 
Even Apollo did admire, 
Orpheus wondered at thy straines* 

Flautus sigh'd, Sophocles wept 
Teares of anger, for to beare 
After they so long had slept, 
So bright a Genius should appears : 

Who wrote his Lines with a Sunne-beame 

More durable than Time or Fate, 

Others boldly do blaspheme, 

like those that seeme to Preach, but prate, ■ 

Thou wert truely Priest-elect, 
Chosen darling to the Nine, 
Such a Trophey to erect 
(By thy wit and skill Divine).. 

That were all their other Glories 
(Thine excepted) torn away 
By thy admirable Stories, 
Their garments ever shall be gay. 

Where thy honoured bones do lie 
(As Statius onoe to Marc's uroe) 
Thither every year Will I 
Slowly tread, and sadly mourn. 

The volume ends on p. 257, and runs to signature S 
in eights. In the Third Pastoral, at p. 249, he again 
speaks of Shakespeare, after an eulogy on Ben Jonson, 

With him contemporary then 
(As Naso, and fam'd Maro, when 
Oar sole Redeemer took his birth) 
Shakespeare trod on English earth, 
His Muse doth merit more rewards 
Than all the Greek, or Latine Bards, 
What flWd from him was purely rare, 
As born to blesse the Theater, 
He first refin'd the Commick Lyre 
His wit all do, and shall admire 
Tfke chiefest glory of the Stage, 
Or when he sung of War and strage 
Melpomene soon viewed the Globe, 
Invelop'd in her sanguine Robe, 
He that his worth would truely sing 
Must quaffe the whole Pierian spring. 

Spenser, Sydney, Beaumont, and Fletcher and Suck- 
ling are also mentioned in this Third Pastoral. 

The 28th Epigram in the Fourth Book, is in high 
praise of Edmund Spenser. R. T. 

Beggar's Petition.— Who was the author of this 
highly popular production, and when did it appear ? 



Shakespeare. — I hail the appearance of Collier's 
Emendations right gladly. The first folio is known to 
be full of typographical errors, and little wonder. It 
was only a play book, and probably brought out with no 
greater care than we should now bestow on one of Cat- 
nach's ballads, or sixpenny song book. Even at the 
present day, in spite of reader's proofs, and a most care- 
ful revision of the press, what stupid blunders are com- 
mitted! I remember one curious instance. In Planche's 
44 Regal Records," the coronation chair was described as 
being ornamented with a pattern of oak leaves and 
" worms P % The learned editor of the " Gent.'s Mag." 
suggested as an emendation * tendrils of the vineP 
After all, it was a mere printer's error— the worms were 
simply acorns. F, S. A. 



Gazette. — The first periodical collection of news 
from all parts of the world, emanated in the sixteenth 
century at Venice, on a small sheet quarto of eight 
pages, and was there sold for a small copper coin, called 
a gazettOy whence the phrase. 

In the British Museum, is one of 1572, in reference 
to the celebrated sea fight at Lepanto, between the 
Turks and the Venetians. King James the Sixth, of 
Scotland, in his poem, has commemorated the power of 
the Venetians. William Cecil, afterwards Earl of 
Exeter, in a letter of news, dated " Fro my lodging in 
Westminster, this 23d of Octobr, 1590," and addressed 
to Lord Talbot, conjures him — " I pray yc L. esteme 
my nues as those whi<* in Venis ar fraught in y« Gas- 
setta ; if it be more worth I shalbe glad.** Some doubt 
of credence appears to be here alluded to, as at the close 
of the seventeenth century, a similar questioning of the 
materiality in fact of certain statements, were in reply 
said to be based on information derived from the Brus- 
sels Gazette I The London Gazette originally com- 
menced as "the Oxford Gazette/* Nov. 14, 1665, and 
the first twenty-three papers were published in that seat 
of learning; but No. 24s was printed in London, and 
then named the London Gazette, Monday, Feb. 5, 
1665-6, appears to have been the earliest English paper 
bearing the title of Gazette* 



Galanos.—M. Demetrius Galanos, the most learned { : 
linguist that modern Greece has produced,* and who for * 
more than twenty years occupied with pre-eminent dis- 
tinction the Sanscrit Professorship at the College of 
Benares, in Hindostan, died recently in that city, in his 
sixty-ninth year. His numerous wholly unpublished 
manuscripts on the different idioms of Asia, tne result 
of forty years laborious research, M. Galanos has be- 
queathed to the University of Athens, on condition of 
that seminary causing them to be published, he himself 
having left sufficient funds for that purpose. These when 
published will make about ten folio volumes. Tho 
Athenian University accepts the gift and its contingent 
duties, and has directed its rector, Dr. Georgio Thy- 
paldos, to conduct the publication. 



so 



WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



The Turkish Alliance, temp. Q. Elizabeth. 

William Cecil, afterwards Earl of Exeter, in a letter 
to Lord Talbot, at Stafford, dated Oct. 23, 1590, refers 
to a then vastly different position in the preponderance 
of Turkey in Europe, to what it is now. 

44 The Turke had not he bene prevented by or Ambon, 
intended to set uppon the Kinge of Poland wth 60,000 
men ; but, understanding her Majestie had greate neede of 
many things fro- yt countrey necessary for her navies, he 
withdrewe his force, though he was assured of victorie, 
only for her Majestie's sake, who received greate thanks 
fro- ye Kinge of Poland; and ye Turke hath him self 
written to her Majestie letters, wth most greate tides, as- 
suring her yt if she will wright her letter to him, to require 
him, he will make ye King of Spain [Philip the Second] 
humble him self unto her. He also threatened invasion to 
those of Maroaly [t. e. Marseilles,] yt theruppon, they have 
yielded to [Henry the Fourth] ye Kinge of Frounce, other- 
wise he vowed to have spoyled their cittie." 

The Russians seem now to be playing the Turk in 
Europe. 

My Love, Good-morrow! 

Pacxe clowdes away, and welcome day ; 

With night we banish sorrow. 
Sweet Ayre blow soft, mount Larke aloft, 

To give my Love, good-morrow ! 
Winges from the winde, to please her mind, 

Notes from the Larke He borrow; 
Bird prune thy wing, Nightingale sing, 

To give my Love, good-morrow ! 
To give my Love good-morrow I 
Notes from them all He borrow I 

Wake from thy nest, Robin red-breast ; 

Sing birds in ev*ry farrow, 
And from each bill, let Musicke shrill, 
Give my fair Love good-morrow I 
Blacke-bird and Thrush, in ev*ry bush. 

Stare Linnet, and Cock-sparrow ; 

Tou pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 

Sing my fair Love good-morrow. 

To give my Love good-morrow, 

Sing Birds in ev'ry furrow. 

Thomas Heywood, 1630, 

Caquefagismb. (Current Notes, p. 72,) This word is 
of Irish extraction ; there is nothing in English that 
approaches it. Your correspondent will find the Greek 
word cr'iTiviovpipaKtto be nearer to it, than anything else. 

Mr. Commissioner Murphy made use of the expres- 
sion, and no doubt can explain his own words,— more 
clearly. T. H, 

Caquefaqisme is a whimsical compound of caquet* 
tittle-tattle, or gossip; and/a yimt, paltry; in short, it 
is a parody of the word Catechisme. A pasquillade, 
written between the years 1592 and 1596, entitled 
" Le Caquefagisme Doctrinal et Confession de la Foy 
Espaignolle," addressed to the Bourbons, the English 
and firotestants generally, appeared at that period, in 
the streets at Rome. 



Recollections or Dirty Dick's House. 

It must have been sometime in or about the year 
1803 or 4s when my Father first took me to London, we 
travelled by the fast coach, which left Coventry at 8 p.m. 
the time was fixed for leaving ; very different as to its 
arrival! for on my enquiring at the coach office what 
time we should get to London, the bookkeeper replied, 
" Ah ! that's more than I can tell! but I should think 
about dinner time next day ! this proved to be an ^excel- 
lent guess. 

Among other sights, was Dirty Dick's Warehouse in 
Leadenhall Street. I have no doubt it was on the right 
hand side, going from the City. The number of the 
House was 46. My father was about to describe the 
peculiarities of this store to me, when Mr. Bentley 
made his appearance, and said, without much suavity 
of manner, " I wonder what you country loobies want 
here,'* or some such expression. His appearance is now 
present to my mind, and somewhat resembled in conn- 
tenanoe the founder of modern Leamington, Benj. 
SatchweU, whom I well knew, and whose portrait I offer 
for acceptance. 

In one of the periodicals about half a century ago,* I 
remember there is an elevation of Bentley's House, and 
in the Wonderful Magazine is a plate of the large 
Drawing Room, in a dilapidated state, with a good 
account of this celebrated emporium for " wares of all 
sorts." John Mbbbidew. 

35, Bath Street, Leamington. 

The portrait and many amusing peculiarities of 
Nathaniel Bentley, alias Dirty Dick, will be found in 
Wilson's Wonderful Characters, vol. i. p. 166; in 
Kirov's Wonderful Museum, vol. i. p. 445 ; and in the 
fourth volume of the Eccentric Museum, 1807. 



Album Verses, at Crewe Hall* 

Hebe in rude state, old Chieftains dwelt, 

Who no refinement knew ; 
Small were the wants their bosoms felt, 

And their enjoyments few. 

But now, by taste and judgment plann'd, 
Throughout these scenes we find 

The work of Art's improving hand, 
With ancient splendour join'd. 

And far more great the owners* praise, 

In whom at once are shown, 
With genuine worth of former days, 

The graoes of their own t 

Palmbbstok, 

Royal Autographs.— Current Notes, p. 70. Among 
the Cottonian Manuscripts, in the British Museum, is a 
short communication from Kins Henry the Fifth, 
addressed to Thomas Langley v Bishop of Durham, Dean 
of York, Lord High Chancellor, and Cardinal, dated 
Feb. 10, 1418. 



European Magazine, Nov. 1801.— Editor. 
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Crucifix of Kino Edward thb Confessor. 

" In 1688, a singular narrative was published, under the 
name of Charles Taylor, Gent., but actually written by 
Keepe, author of the " Monuments Westmonasteriensia," 
relating to the finding of a crucifix and gold chain in 
King Edward's coffin ; which, either from design or acci- 
dent, had a hole broken through the lid, when the scaffold- 
ing was removed that had been erected for the coronation 
of James the Second and Queen Mary, in 1685. It appears 
from the account, that several weeks had elapsed before the 
writer inspected the opening, which was * about six inches 
long and four broad.' On putting my hand in the hole," 
he continues, '• and turning the bones which I felt there, 
I drew from underneath the shoulder bones a crucifix richly 
adorned and enamelled, and a gold chain of twenty-four 
inches long." After these articles had continued in his 
own possession 'about a month/ and been shewn to the 
Archbishops of York and Canterbury, ' who look'd upon 
'em as great pieces of antiquity,' he was introduced by the 
Dean of Westminster to the king, at Whitehall, « who ac- 
cepted the sacred treasure with much satisfaction ;' and 
soon afterwards sending to the Abbey, ordered the old 
coffin to be inclosed in a new one, ' that no abuse might be 
offered to the sacred ashes.' The head of the sainted 
monarch was ' firm and whole,' and the jaws full of teeth, 
' A list of gold about an inch broad, in the nature of a 
coronet, surrounded the temples. There was also in the 
coffin white linen, and gold-coloured flowered silk, that 
looked indifferent well, but the least stress put thereto 
shewed it was well nigh perished.' Both the chain and 
crucifix were of pure gold 5 the former consisted of oblong 
links, curiously wrought, and connected by a gold locket, 
(ornamented with two large red stones, supposed to be 
rubies) from which the crucifix was dependent : the latter 
resembled a cross bottony in its form, excepting that the 
perpendicular beam was about one-fourth longer than the 
transverse one. It was richly enamelled, having on one 
side the picture of our Saviour Jesus Christ, in his passion 
wrought thereon, and an eye from above casting a kind of 
beams upon him ; whilst on the reverse is pictured a Bene- 
dictine monk, and on each side of him, these capital Roman 
letters: 

(A) P 

On the right limb, thus Z A X— and on the left, thus A C 
_ A H 

The cross was hollow, for the purpose, as presumed, of 
containing some relic, and could be opened by two little 
screws at the top ; its length was four inches." 

This extract is from Brayley's History and Antiquities of 
the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 1823. 4to. 
vol. ii. p. 71. 

Can any of your correspondents explain the meaning 
of these letters ? Monkbarnrs. 

Lancbester. 

Major Andrb.— The grave of this meritorious officer 
was denoted by a small tree, planted near his head, by 
some friendly hand ; and about five and twenty years 
since, when the body was exhumed from the place of its 
interment, near the Hudson, for the purpose of bringing 
it to England ; the roots of the tree were found to have 
closely entwined the skull by a net-work. H. M.. 



Evangelist Spoons, Current Notes, p. 72.— Steevens 
on the passage in Shakespeare's King Henry VIIL, 
act V. sc. 2, when the King having bade Cranmer stand 
godfather to the Infant Princess Elizabeth, in reply to 
his plea of poverty and humbleness, as a gentle remon- 
strance, says — 

"Come, come, my Lord, you'd spare your spoons;" 
observes, it was the custom long before the time of Shake- 
speare for the Sponsors at christenings to offer gilt spoons, as 
a present to the child. These spoons were called Apostle 
Spoons, because the figures of the Apostles were carved on the 
handles. Such as were at onoe generous and opulent gave 
twelve. Those who were moderately rich or liberal, es- 
caped at the expenee of the Four Evangelists, or even 
sometimes contented themselves with presenting one spoon, 
that exhibited the figure of any saint, in honour of whom, 
the child received the name. 



Evangelist Spoons. — Spoons with one of the Evan- 
gelists upon the handles, and were given to a child by 
its sponsors as a present. H. T. B. 

Ashby, Oct. 8. 



Beth-gelert.— By whom was this ballad written, 
id when the date of its appearance ? M. GL 



and 



Nine-men's Morris.— Will any of your Correspon- 
dents favour me with some particulars of this game ? 
Shakespeare alludes to it in his Midsummer Nights 
Dream. A. N. 

Carpets. — Sir, may I request you will favour me by 
allowing the following query to be addressed to any of 
vour archaeological correspondents, in the hope of some 
Notes from them. At what period was the practice of 
strewn rushes in the royal apartments discontinued, and 
when were carpets introduced ? A. F. 

Kidderminster, Oct. 8. 

When the Infante Don Sancho, Archbishop-elect of 
Toledo, and brother of Eleanor of Castile, wife of Prince 
Edward, afterwards King Edward the First, eame to Eng- 
land in December 1254, to prepare for the reception of his 
sister, he was accompanied by Sir Oarcias Martines, a 
Spanish Nobleman of some celebrity, and a numerous suite. 
The New Temple, in Fleet Street, was appointed for their 
residence, but the Londoners were scandalised to see the 
Archbishop-elect, a boy of twenty, riding in great state, 
wearing a ring on his thumb, and bestowing bis benediction 
on the people; they remarked that their manners were 
utterly at variance with English customs and habits ; that 
while the walls of their lodgings in the Temple were hung 
with silk and tapestry, and the very floors covered with 
costly carpets, their retinue was disorderly and vulgar in 
the extreme ; and many mules, but few horses The popu- 
lar feelings on these subjects, notwithstanding King Henry 
the Third's injunctions, were freely vented in abusive 
language and sarcastic allusions to the gluttony and luxu- 
riousness of these aliens. No earlier notice of the introduc- 
tion of carpets into England, has ocourred to the writer. 
Notices from correspondents will be acceptable. 
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Complaint of a Loyer. — In the steward's book 
of "Accounts and Memoranda of Sir John Howard, 
Knight, from 1463 to 1471 ;" printed at the expense of 
Mr. Beriah Botfield, for the Roxburghe Club in 1841 ; 
there is, under the date of April W, p. 620, the fol- 
lowing fragment of some, love verses, that may afford 
some gratification to the poetical antiquary. It is there 
written as prose, and very oddly appears in the manu- 
script, as a paragraph of the items in account. 

A lake for low mey leyfe ys lorne, 

Yn betture balys here mone I be ; 
Fore one of the breytest that ever was borne, 

With yowtyne speyre hat wondyd me, 

But store I stoythe wbane I mey lowe not. 

Can any of your correspondents supply the rest ; or is 
it at all known to them? H. M. 



The Dodo.— The complete skeleton of this asserted 
now extinct bird, is said to have been recently dis- 
covered, where is it ? Leguat, in his voyage at the 
commencement of the last century, speaks of the Dodo 
as an inhabitant of the island of Roderique, one of the 
group eastward of Madagascar. He there describes it 
as the " Solitaire, or the Solitary, because they are rarely 
seen in flocks, although there is abundance of them/' 
Early in the reign of Charles the First, a living speci- 
men was exhibited in London ; when dead it was stuffed 
and preserved in Tradescant's Museum at Lambeth. 
This collection, with Ashmole's other rarities, founded 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; and although the bill 
and one foot are all that remain, the whole was entire 
in that depository in 1700. T. 

British Museum. — The recent return to the House 
of Commons states, that, at the end of the year 1 848, 
the books in the Library were estimated at 435,000 
volumes. The additions in the next four years amounted 
to 58,110 volumes ; to which are to be added, parts or 
portions of volumes, when completed and bound, at 
three thousand per annum more, amounting in all to 
1 2,000. Five thousand volumes have been added this 
year ; and the estimated total number of volumes, by 
the last return, are 510,110. 



Hand-book.— Whence the origin of the phrase as 
applied to modern books ? J. R. 

Ambition a follt. — Peter Hein, a distinguished 
Admiral in the Dutch service, rose to that rank from a 
cabin boy; and in a desperate conflict with the Spaniards 
was killed in the moment of victory. Their High 
Mightinesses, in respect of his valour, sent a deputation 
to condole with his mother, upon the loss of her son. 
The old woman was found in her original obscurity at 
Delft, and in her simplicity, replied to the Deputies— 
" I always foretold that Peter would perish like a miser- 
able wretch that he was : he loved nothing but rambling 
from one country to another, and now he has the reward 
of his folly." 



Vas Panormitanum. 

I send you the draught of another vessel of very 
ancient date, from Gesena Monumenta Phoenicia, Pars 
III., Tab. 14, fig. 43, and evidently used for the same 
purpose as a tavern wine decanter of the present day ; 
with the interpretation of the letters inscribed thereon. 




The letters, reading from right to left, are as follows, 
— h othr,b o lb c,ca s,nen, M: and in Arabic — 

According to the orthography of Richardson, ffkathra 
Baalbak kas naha. — " A glass coloured or red Baalbeck 
wine jug." The figure like an hour-glass is M ; and 
probably put for the maker's or owner's initial of his 
name. T. R. Brown. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle, 
Oct 6. 



Richard Jonss, the late comedian, had but two notes 
in his voice; his ha! ha! laugh on the stage, was 
jocosely named by his theatrical associates, "Jones's 
knocker laugh." 

Chained Books. — The account-book, for one year, 
ending at Michaelmas, 1 664, of Thomas Busby, D.D., 
Treasurer of the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westmin- 
ster, has an item, " For new binding old books, and for 
two dozen of brass loops to chain them, 2L 135. 64." 
niniti7fid hv VtOOQ I C 
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St. Barnabas Day.— I should like to know the 
authority for the rhyme, "Barnaby bright — longest day 
and shortest night. 1 ' Before the change in the style, 
the longest day may have been June 11th, but how 
could St. Barnabas remain immoveable, when Christ- 
mas, Lady Day, and every other festival moved forwards 
in the amended calendar ? Here is another question : 
Is the morrow of a feast the same morning, or the 
morning following? I imagine the doubt has arisen 
from the expression good morrow, being convertible with 
good morning. Probably good morrow was the salutation 
when day was declining, and the evil principle was 
believed to be rising in the ascendant. Y. S. N. 



The Whiten'd Hair. 

Grief hath not furrow'd o'er my cheek, 

Nor yet the lines of care, 
Nor age, the fatal signet set ; 

Then why this whiten'd hair? 

To me not all the valued lore, 

The son of science blesses, 
Can boast the thrilling eloquence, 

This whiten'd hair possesses, 

'Tis wisdom's early monitor, 

That youth's gay hours have flown ; 

One glance will tell the stream is passM, 
Our Folly's rubicon. 



Bold and Spirited. — Reynolds and Burke, one 
night standing in the plaister-room at the Royal Aca- 
demy, one of the pupils approached the President, with 
his drawing, and placing it in his hands, said, in reference 
to his effort : " Very bold and very spirited, Sir Joshua." 
Reynolds, with his usual mildness, honoured it with a 
glance ; and, in passing it to Burke, observed : " Very 
bold;" the latter, on returning it to the youthful 
Raphael, continued the President's commendation, with 
44 and very spirited." 

Genius. . 

And what is Genius ? 'Tis the sacred flame 

That burns upon the altar of the mind. 

'Tis fed by Fancy ! who with ready band, 

Gathers the fuel e'en from distant climes : 

From earth, from sea, from sky ; ceaselessly fanned 

By fair Imagination's out-spread wing. 

While oft it glows so vividly intense 

As to consume its altar. Yet, oft too, 

It purifies the shrine where it is placed, 

And bearing incense sweet, mounts upward still 

More bright, more pure, till in its native heaVn 

It gleams effulgent with light celestial. 

A. D. W. 

New Zealand. — Mr. Chapman, formerly Judge of 
the Supreme Court, stated at a recent meeting that 
New Zealand possesses more writers, literary and scien- 
tific, than any other British colony. 



Dodsley's Shop in Pall-Mall. 

Frequent as my visits have been to the metropolis, 
I have in vain endeavoured to trace the shop or house 
formerly distinguished as Dodsley's. I have glanced 
over scores of title-pages, dated even more than a 
century back, but it is ever * 4 in Pall Mall ;" never 
affording the slightest clue to its position. I have asked 
many other persons, who were surprised the question 
had not occurred to them before, but were unable to 
afford any intimation, and yet expressed themselves to 
be also desirous of acquiring the knowledge, from the 
Dodsleys' having been so long and so creditably asso- 
ciated with much of the literature and London publica- 
tions of the past century. Mr. Cunningham's * 4 Hand- 
book of London," it was observed, would certainly solve 
the difficulty, but on referring, he simply names among 
the eminent inhabitants — "Robert Dodsley, the book- 
seller, originally a footman ; he opened a shop here in 
1735, with the sign of Tully's Head, and dying in 1764, 
was buried at Durham.'* But, after him, was his bro- 
ther James Dodsley, who had been in partnership with 
Robert ; with his name, however, all trace of their place 
of business appears to have passed away. Will any of 
your readers and correspondents, kindly point out the 
locality, or has the mutations in that neighbourhood, so 
wholly effaced the house, that it may now be only men- 
tioned or named among the notables that were. J. M. 

Liverpool, Oct. 8. 

Like the old Coffee Houses and the Taverns, Dodsley's 
shop, or place of business, bis residence and warehouse, 
was up a long entrance, opposite to Marlborough House, in 
Pall Mall. The " Tully's Head," that so frequently figures 
as a vignette on Dodsley's title pages, was a gilded head, as 
a sign, placed over the door of the entrance passage in 
Pall Mall. The long entry and .the position of Dodsleys* 
shop, for the sale of books, published solely by them, is 
defined in Horwood's Map of London, 1794 ; there num- 
bered No. 66, on the north side of Pall Mall. Dodsley's 
house abutted, and in fact, encroached, on one corner of 
the pleasure garden attached, and behind Nerof s Hotel, a 
fine large old house, faoing Bury Street, in King Street, St. 
James's ; and denoted No. 19, in Horwood's map. The 
hotel lastly occupied as a warehouse, was demolished by 
Mr. Braham, and on the site of the bouse and garden much 
of the eastern portion of St. James's Theatre now stands. 

Dodsley's premises were six or seven years since rased to 
the ground, by the late Mr. George Tattersall, who erected 
there several suites of chambers, the entrance to which in 
Pall Mall, in accordance with recent alterations and en- 
larged buildings, is now No. 58. — Editor. 



M. Scribe, the Nestor of the French dramatic 
writers, has purchased the estate of Courbetire, in the 
neighbourhood of Chateau-Thierry, for 260,000 francs, 
or, in English money, 10,400/.; a sum no English dra- 
matist ever possessed. 



Niagara Falls.— On the morning of Sept. 9th, the 
remainder of the Table-rock fell, with a tremendous 
crash. 
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Ipswich Election Entertainment, 1467. 

The xz day of Aprylle, 1467, my mastyr Syr John 
Howard, and mastyr Thomas Brewse spent for costes at 
Yipswiche, whane they were chosen Knyghtes of the Sbyre, 
as followeth : 

In primis, in viij oxsene, pryce the pece xxs. 

summa viijli. 
Hem, xxiiij calves, xlijs. vjd. 

Item, xxiiij shepe, xlviijfl. 

Item, xx lttmbes, xxvjs. xd. 

Item, xxx pyjrgree, xys. 

Item, xjj fesawntea, xijs. 

Item, v u capons and vuj., xxxvjs. yjd. 

Item, xij n chekens, xxvjs. vjd. 

Item, vj n rabettes, xs. 

Item, vuj C. egges, iiijs. iiijd. 

Item, in butter, iijs. vjd. 

Item, in vij ** peyre pegtmes, xjs. viijd. 

Item, in xxxij gulones of my Ike, ijs. viijd. 

Item, in brede at the same towne, iijli. ixs. 

Item, in hoggesheds of wyne, iijli. xiijs. iiijd. 
Item, in wyne at gentylmennys logengee be syde 

that as myche as drew, xiijs. ijd. 

Item, in xx barrelles of dobelle bere, pryse the 

barelle ijs. viijd. summa liijs. iiijd. 

Item, in xvj barelles of syngelle bere, prise the 

barelle, \js. summa xxxijs. 

Item, for x lodes of wood, price the lode xvd. 

summa xys. vid. 
Item, for viij boshelles of flour for dowsetes, 

vis. viijd. 
Item, in salt, hjs. vjd. 

Item, in ale at the said tonne, xxiiijs. 

Item, for herynge [hiring] of all maner of napry 

and for washynge, vjs. viijd. 

Item, in peper, xiiijd. 

Item, in oloues and mases, ys. viijd. 

Item, safron, hony and sawndres [snndres], iiijs. 
Item, in reysans of [and ?] oorauns, xviijd. 

Item, inpowdre of synamon, gynger andsuger, vs. 
Item, in candelles, ijs. yjd. 

Item, in erbes, viijd. 

Item, in mustard, vjd. 

Item, in makenge of rakkes of tre to roste one, xijd. 
Item, in xij laborers hered to helpe the kokes in 

the kechen, . iiijs. 

Item, for vj laddes more to helpe, xviijd. 

Item, for iiij washers of vesselles, xijd. 

Item, for xy dosene of whighte coppes, xs. 

Item, for lxiiij gret erthern pottes, iijs. iiijd. 

Item, for xy elles of lynnen clothe for portpaynes 

[ ] pryw the elle vd., 

summa vs. iiijd. 
Item, for herenge of pewtre vesselles, and for 

loose, xixs. iiijd. 

Item, for here of xx doseyn of stone pottes, viijs. 
Item, for iiij of the cheffe kokes rewards, xiijs. iiijd. 
Item, for ij porters for ladynge and unladynge 

one the wyne, viijd. 

Item, in exspenses of bothe my masters horses at 

ther ynnes, xliiijs. vjd. 

Summa totalis xlli. xvijs. viijd. 
Item, the xxi day of Aprylle, my mastyr gaff the 

waytes of Colchestre, xvjd. 



They appear to have attended as the band of musi- 
cians at this Festival, given on the part of the returned 
members. There were no Parliamentary inquiries in 
those days, or it would have been charged against them 
as a gross act of treating; and the votes of the men of 
Suffolk seem to have been propitiated by a large amount 
of good cheer, " wine at gentlemen's lodgings," hogs- 
heads of wine, and barrels of beer. 

Sir John Howard, knight, of Stoke by Neyland, in 
Suffolk, was the eldest son of Sir Robert Howard, 
knight, by Margaret, daughter of Thomas and cousin, 
and eventually co-heir to John Mowbray, the last of 
that family, Dukes of Norfolk. Upon the assumption of 
the crown by King Edward the Fourth, he was as a Yorkist, 
made Sheriff of Norfolk and Suffolk, and rewarded 
with certain manorial grants. In January 1467, he met 
the ambassadors of the Dtfke of Burgundy at Gravesend, 
whence he escorted them in the King's barge to London. 
In June following, he accompanied Margaret, the King's 
sister, to Flanders, on her marriage with Charles, 
Comte de Charalois, afterwards Duke of Burgundy. It 
is probable, that on his return, he brought over " the 
Bastard of Burgoyne," as shortly after, Sir John acted 
as Deputy Marshal for the Duke of Norfolk, at the great 
jousting in Smithfield, between Anthony, Lord Scales, 
and the Bastard of Burgundy ; and when that personage 
quitted England, Sir John escorted him to Calais. 

Sir John Howard subsequently held many high and 
prominent distinctions in an official capacity, and was by 
King; Richard III. created on June 28, 1483, Duke of I 
Noriolk and Earl Marshal of England, with remainder i 
to his heirs male. Upon the landing of the Duke of | 
Richmond, he marched resolutely to the assistance of j 
Richard, and commanded the archers at Bos worth-field, I 
where he fell on the 22nd of August, 1485. He was 
buried in the Abbey of Thetford, and by the act passed 
in the first year of King Henry the Vllth, was, with his 
son Thomas, Earl of Surrey, attainted. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. — Current Notes, p. 30. British Galleries of Art, 

Printed for the Whittakers, in 1824, was written by 
'atmore. The volume noticed, Current Notes, p. 66, 
was a rival publication. 

J. Garland will find at p. 31, ante, the composition 
of the music to Lady Ann Lindsay's ballad of Auld 
Robin Gray, is already stated to be " by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Leeves, rector of Wrington, near Bristol, the birth- 
place of Locke." 

Van Os.— Will H. W. forward his address to the 
undersigned, as probably he may be enabled to assist 
H. W. f in the object sought ? John Garland. 

Dorchester, Oct. 1. 

J. D. — The Whittington Club in Arundel-street, 
Strand, as a literary institution, is fast declining ; it 
will possibly not subsist six months, although its capa- 
bilities and position are unrivalledP^^^ 
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" I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book. 1 ' — Shakespeare. 



[November, 1853. 



Autographs and Cromwbllian Historical Papers. 

The sales of autograph documents and papers which 
have of late years obtained prevalence, are highly advan- 
tageous to the collector, and the historian. They prof- 
fer a means of disposal, that collectors of the olden days 
had not, and consequently many important papers have 
been lost, and the mischiefs to historical research have 
been most disastrous. On Oct. 28th, Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson disposed of some very important autograph 
letters, many referring to the period of the Common- 
wealth ; and as current notes, we embody here a few 
notices of some of the most interesting. 

Henry the Eighth, a sheet folio, addressed to 
Francis the First, of France; dated Wyndesore, 
Aoust 20, 1515. In this letter,— 

The King 1 complains of the conduct of the Duke of 
Albany in laying siege to Stirling Castle, and desires that 
he may either be re-called or ordered peremptorily to de- 
sist in the enterprise he has undertaken. He further de- 
sires that certain rings and jewels belonging to the Queen 
mother, given her as sou venire by her late consort, be 
restored to her ; the doing so without delay Henry regards 
as a matter touching the French King's honour. Com- 
plaint is also made of certain " robberies et pilleries " com- 
mitted upon the merchant ships of England, by French 
pirates, assuming to be Scotchmen, in which matter justice 
has hitherto been refused ; in this the King desires redress. 

This long and historically interesting letter, concludes 
in the autograph of the king, ' Vre bon fre et cousin, 
Henry.' Purchased for the British Museum, for 
4/. 17s. 

Martin Luther, autograph letter, in Latin, of one 
page folio, addressed, ' Dilecto et observando Amico 
meo Domino Hermanno,* but undated. 

Accompanying this letter, was an official attestation 
of its genuineness, signed by M. Teulet, Archiviste 
Paleographe, et Ancicn Eleve pensionnaire de l'Ecole 
de Chartes ; also a clear and exact transcript, in Latin, 
and a literal translation into French. The purport of 
this missive imports, — 

Some meddling person, for whom Luther professes 
contempt, appears to have made some base insinuations 
against his character, which to his surprise and grief Her- 
mann has given some credence. Luther is content io leave 
the justification of himself to higher than human judgment. 
'Ceterum in misericordia justitia que Domino conn do, qui 
nihil me statue t.' He demands the return of some Docu- 
ment (libellum) without alteration, but regard for his own 
dignity will not permit him to supplicate this of the man 
who has traduced him, he depends rather on the friendly 
intervention of Hermann. Sold for 7/. 1 0*. 

James the First, a document dated Nov. 1622, or- 
vol. in. 



dering the payment of Two Thousand pounds, to Thomas 
Murray, Provost of Eton College. 

Oliver Cromwell, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
which office he was appointed by the parliamentary 
authorities on Aug. 13, 1 649 ; landed in Dublin on the 
16th of that month, and on the 14th of the following 
month took Drogheda by storm, inflicting the most 
deadly vengeance on the royalists. The garrison, con- 
sisting of about three thousand soldiers, for the most 
part Englishmen, were, with the exception of a Lieu- 
tenant, who escaped, butchered by his troops, and the 
same fate befel every man, woman, and child, who were 
Irish, and found in the town at the time of its capture. 
In this collection of papers, was an autograph letter, 
two closely written pages, folio, addressed, "For my 
beloved sonne, Richard Cromwell, Esq. ; at Hurstly, in 
Hampshire, These,** 

Dice Cromwell,— I take your letters kindly e, I like 
expressions when they come plainlye from the heart, and 
are not strayned nor affected. I am perswaded its the 
Lord's mercye to place you where you are. I wish you 
may owne itt, and bee thankefull, fullfillinge all relations to 
the Glory of God. Seeke the Lord, and his Face continualy, 
lett this bee the businease of your life, and strength, And 
lett all thinges bee subseruient, and in Order to this, you 
canott finde, nor behold the Face of God, but in Christ, 
therefore labor to knoweGod in Christ, wch the Scripture 
makes to bee the sum of all, euen life eternal]. Because 
the true knowledge is not litterall or speculatiue, but in- 
ward, transforminge the minde to itt, its vni tinge to, and 
participating of the (2 Pet. i. 4) Divine nature. Its such a 
knowledge as Paul speakes off, Philip the 3rd, 8, 9, 10. How 
little of this knowledge of Christ is there amongst vs ? My 
weake prayers shalbe for you. Take heed of an vnactiue 
vaine spirit. Recreate yourselfe wth Sr Walter Raugh- 
leyes hut or is, its a bodye of historic, and mill add much 
more to your vnderstandinge then fragments of storie. 
Intend to vnderstand the estate I haue setled, its your 
concernment to knowe itt all, and howe it stands. 

I have heeretofore suffered much by two much trustinge 
others. I knowe my Brother Maior wilbe helpfull to you 
in all this. You will thinke (perhaps/ I need not aduiae 
you to loue your wife. The Lord teach you how to doe itt, 
or else itt wilbee donn ilfauoredly. Though marriage be 
noe instituted sacrament, yett where the vndefiled bedd is, 
and loue, this vuion aptlie resembles Christ, and his Church. 
If you can trulye loue your wife what doeth Christ beare 
to his Church, and euery poore soule therin, whoe gaue 
himselfe for itt, and to itt. Coiliend mee to your wife, tell 
her I entyerly loue her, and reioyce in the goodnesse of the 
Lord to her, I wish her euery way fruitful, I thanke her 
for her louinge letter. I have presented my loue to my 
sister and cozen Ann C. in my letter to my Brother 
Maior, I would not haue him, alter his affaires because of 
my debt. My purse is as his, my present thoughts are but 
M "Digitized by' 
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to lodge such a sum for my two little Gyrlea, and its in 
his hand, as well as anywhere, I shall not bee wantinge 
to accomodate him to his minde. I would not haue him 
sollicitous. Dick, the Lord bletsse you euery way, 

I rest your louing- Father, 

April 2, 1650, Carricke. 0. Cromwell. 

Considerable competition was excited, not only by its 
fine condition as a wholly autograph specimen, but for 
its interest, looking at the period, and whence it was 
written. The letter produced Twenty-Six Guineas. 

Cromwell, constituted Captain-general, June 26, 
1650, fought the memorable battle of Worcester, one of 
his most brilliant achievements on Sept. 3, 1651 ; and 
on Nov. 26., his son-in-law, Lieutenant-General Ireton, 
died of the plague at Limerick, that city having sur- 
rendered at the close of the preceding month, after a 
siege of fifteen months. That Cromwell felt acutely the 
loss of Ireton, is evidenced by a letter in this collection, 
one page folio, addressed to his sister, Elizabeth Crom- 
well, and dated Dec. 15, 1651. Commencing — 

1 Deere lister, I haue receaued diuerse letters from you. 
I must desire you to excuse my not writing soe often as 
you expect, my Burthen is not ordinarie. nor are my weak- 
nesses a few/ Concluding — « What is of this world wilbe 
found transitorie, a cleare euidence whereof is my deere 
sonn Ireton 's death.' Sold for Nine Guineas. 

Three letters of George Monk, as commander of the 
fleet, in the months of May and July, 1653. The first 
intimates his resolve to go in chace of Van Tromp, con- 
cluding — ' Pray for us, that we may be carried out with 
the Power and Spirit of the Lord.* The last, dated, 
' Off Camperdown, July 31,' details the particulars of his 
important Victory over Van Tromp : — 

*' Great was the Lord, and marvellous worthy to be 
praised by His appearance in our behalfe, there being sunke 
five, and taken of them aboute thirty or forty saile, so farr 
as wee can discern, and am in good hopes of the same 
mighty presence of the Lord will still follow us to the dis- 
abling, taking, or destroying of some more yet." 

Another letter, subscribed as Albemarle, in the 
inglorious reign of Charles the Second, dated Oct. 1, 
1665 ; requiring the fleet to hasten to sea, as the Dutch 
were supposed to be then in the Downs. The four, 
highly-interesting as they were, sold for three pounds. 

Admiral Robert Blake, autograph letter, one page 
folio, dated " abord the George in the Hope, July 24, 
1654/* in favour of Mr. Whichcot, "an able and godly 
minister," to go with him on the pending expedition, 
and desiring he should have an advance of twenty pounds, 
Whichcot being too poor to provide his required outfit. 
Letters of Admiral Blake are of extreme rarity ; this, 
it is presumed, was bought for the British Museum, for 
3/. 4s., and yet a public depository is the source whence 
these letters come, why are they not wholly passed to 
the Museum authorities, they are not of the slightest 
use where they now are. 

Richard Cromwell, autograph letter of one page 
folio, addressed to the Commissioners-of the navy, and 
dated July 26, 1654 ; on the recommendation of Gene- 



ral Monck, in favour of an appointment for Robert 
Trimmer, heretofore steward of the Black Raven, a ship 
that had lately become unserviceable. Letters of Richard 
Cromwell, written in a feeble and uncertain calligraphy, 
are of the greatest rarity; this specimen produced 8/. 15*. 

Two Commissions, signed Oliver P., the one dated 
Whitehall, Aug. 24, 1654, appointing his son Henrt 
to be Major-General of the Army, and Forces of Horse 
and Foot, to be raised in Ireland, sold for 21. The 
other, dated Whitehall, Aug. 4, 1655, appointing his 
son Henry to be Colonel of a regiment of foot, to be 
raised in Ireland, sold for 32*. 

John Bourne, Commander, autograph letter, one 
page folio, dated, " Swiftsure, March 10, 1655-6," 
expressing the hope " the Lord fight our battles for us, 
and we ride conquering on the necks of his enemies.** 
Bought for the British Museum. 

James Scott, Duke of Monmouth, natural son of 
Charles the Second, by Lucy Barlow ; signature to a 
power of attorney dated July 21, 1673, to receive his 
annuities, one of six thousand, the other of two thousand 
pounds. Sold for 195. 

George Fox, founder of the sect called Quakers, a 
letter of exhortation, dated " the 3rd of the Hth moncth, 
1686-7," i.e. Feb. 3, 1687, "read this in your Monethly 
and Quarterly Meetings," signed G. F. Sold for 2/. 85. 

Charles the Twelfth, the madly heroic king of 
Sweden, a long letter of three pages folio, with several 
words added and his autograph, dated l Au Camp, Sept. 
7,1703.* Sold for 30*. 

An interesting series of Danish letters and papers, 
mostly in reference to Struensee, physician to the 
idiotic and imbecile Christian the Seventh ; executed in 
1772, for falsely alleged adultery with the Queen, the 
ill-fated Caroline Matilda, of England ; collected by 
the priest Munter, who attended Struensee in Ids last 
moments, on the scaffold, produced 10/. 7s. 



Handbook. Current Notes, p. 82.— Oldys is the 
first to notice the application of the term handbook, to 
a portable volume. 

I find, not a little to the honour of our subject, no 
less a personage than the renowned King Alfred, col- 
lecting his sage precepts ami divine sentences, with his 
own royal hand, into "quaternions of leaves stitched 
together," which he would enlarge with additional qua- 
ternions, as occasion offered ; yet he seemed to keep his 
collection so much within the limits of a pamphlet size, 
however bound together at last ; that he called it by the 
name of his handbook, because he made it his constant 
companion, and had it at hand wherever he was. 

History of the Origin of Pamphlets, 1732. 

Hobbes.— Among the framed and glazed fine draw- 
ings and limnings sold at Buckingham House, Feb. 24, 
1763, the house having been purchased for the resi- 
dence of Queen Charlotte, lot 39 was a head of Hobbes 
of Malmesbury, 4/. 6s. 
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Glass Works in Sussex. 

Glass was formerly one of the staple manufactures 
of Sussex, as it still continues to be at Newcastle. The 
abundance of timber in the Weald, was probably one of 
the inducements to carry on the manufactory in the 
first-mentioned district. Mr. Blaaw has collected some 
information on this subject, which he has published in 
the Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol.i. The fol- 
lowing extract from this work may be interesting to 
your correspondent : — 

In 1 557, Thomas Charnook says, in some rude verses — 

* As for glass-makers, they be scant in the land ; 
Yet one there is, as I do understand, 
And in Sussex is now his habitation— 
At Chiddingsfold he works of his occupation.' 

Another author says, ' Neither can we match the purity 
of Venice glasses, and yet many green ones are blown in 
Sussex, profitable to the makers, and convenient to the 
users thereof/ Camden refers in similar terms, and Evelyn 
also, as to Sussex being the only county for glass-works. 
A severe proclamation of King James the First forbad ' the 
melting of glass with timber, or wood, or fuel made of the 
same ;' but as the glass-works increased subsequently, this 
was probably disregarded. Wisborough Green is the only 
locality known to me of these glass-works. 

All foreign glass was prohibited by proclamation in 
1633; but an exception was made in favour of Venetian 
glass, which Sir C. Maunsel alone was allowed to import 
from Venice, and other parts of Italy, as he should think 
fit, for spejial uses and purposes. 

Perhaps your correspondent can inform me why the 
ruby-coloured glass, formerly sold at Birmingham, was 
called " Jew's glass,** where it was made, and of what 
it was composed : that is to say, whether it contained 
lead, and with what metal it was coloured? M. P. M. 



Mr. Editor, — Agreeably to your desire. I have the 
pleasure to state what I know on the subject of ruby 
glass. 

I was not aware that there were formerly glass works 
in Sussex, as no remains of glass-furnaces have, I be- 
lieve, been discovered; while potteries and ironworks 
have left many traces of brickwork, and other dSbris* 
as positive proofs of their use. The remains of old 
potteries, in various parts of England, are chiefly of an 
Anglo-Saxon origin. 

Klaproth, in an analysis of the ancient ruby glass, 
found it consisted of — 

Sand 162 as the base. 

Oxyde of Lead 28 to give softness and rerractability. 

Oxvde of copper 15 ) to prod . u ? e the dee P. ™ by tint * 
0?de of ST 5 rpmnwtrongUttofW 
* J through it, as window-glass. 



Alumine 
Lime 

Loss 



2 ) 

o j for assisting the fusion. 
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Tins composition having comparatively but very little 
lead in it, would require a very considerable amount of 
caloric to fuse and refine it. The French now make 
window, or flat ruby glass, on this principle, and the 
Bohemians manufacture ornamental vases, as above, 
with lead ; and copper, and iron, as the colouring matter, 
fusing the latter with wood fuel. I consider this glass 
would require larger pots or crucibles, and furnaces, than 
those used by little-goes, or cribb-furnaces, terms used by 
the workmen to indicate glass made on the sly, in avoid- 
ance of the excise-duty, (now abolished.) Much of this 
glass was made, long before the duty was imposed, at 
little-goes, in very small furnaces, in which coke was, 
and is, still used as fuel ; for making beads, and more 
recently, for making lumps of ruby glass, which are sold 
to the large manufacturers for casing or covering flint 
glass, with a thin Rim of ruby colour, for toilet vases, etc. 

The term " Jews glass,** had probably its origin 
from many of the Hebrew nation having been, as now, 
travelling vendors of ruby and other glass. Small 

flasshouses superior to little-goes, are now carried on 
y Jews, they are chiefly employed in making small 
bottles from melted broken glass ; but most of the little- 
goes were and are owned by Christians. This descrip- 
tion of ruby has gold for its colouring-matter, and 
owing to its liability to lose its depth of colour, or even 
to fly off altogether, during its fusion, constant watch- 
ing is essential as to the degree of heat. Large furnaces 
have numbers of large pots of white glass founding at 
one and the same time, the heat could not be varied to 
suit the small pot of red, without the probable chance of 
spoiling all the white or flint-glass. 

The ruby glass with gold for its metallic colouring 
agent, may be made in the large way, by the following 
recipe ; which before the gold is added, is called flint- 
batch, for making white flint glass. 

Carbonate of potash, 1 cwt. 
Red lead, or litharge, 2 cwt. 
Sand, washed and burned, 3 cwt. 
Saltpetre, from 14 to 28 lbs. 

Add to the above, precipitate of cassius, or oxyde of 
gold, i. e. gold dissolved in acid, and precipitated by a 
salt; about four ounces. 

The small proportion of four ounces of gold to 10,752 
ounces of batch, is as 1 to 2688, the gold having a 
peculiar and intense power of colorization. 

The proportion of lead may be increased, if the heat 
be insufficient to melt the above ; or even more alkali 
be added to the above ordinary proportions of batch. 

A work entitled, •• Curiosities of Glass-Making,* 7 
of which I am the author, published by Bogue, in Fleet 
Street, will furnish a History of Glass-Making ; in which 
illustrations of Venetian and other lost arts, casing, etc., 
are explained by diagrams. In the event of a second 
edition, I shall be glad to avail myself of your sources 
of information, with regard to the glass-workers of 
Sussex. 

Staines, Middlesex, Nov. 12* Apsley Pellatt. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



Evening HriiN of the Maltese Boatmen.— These 
strains of the Maltese and Sicilian mariners, while 
chanting their evening hymns to the Virgin Mary, are 
simple and solemn, in harmony with the prospect pre- 
sented in the harbour on the approach of night, by the 
superb towers and spires of Malta and Valet ta, and the 
western parts of the heavens tinctured with a golden 
glow, as so happily represented in the paintings of 
Claude Lorraine. They are sung in excellent accord- 
ance of note, and the exact time is beaten by the im- 
mersion of the oars. The subject of the following hymn 
has evidently had a local origin, it is curious to observe, 
that by an ingenious transition, in many instances, not 
uncommon in Catholic countries, the Maltese refer to 
the Mother of our blessed Saviour, the same influence 
over the ocean that their Pagan ancestors attributed to 
Venus, the goddess of beauty. 

Queen of the sea, ordained to prove, 
Our dear Redeemer's filial love, 
Bend from thy starry throne above, 

beatu Virgine ! 
Whene'erthe beating 1 tempest roars, 
give fresh vigour to our oars, 
That we secure may reach our shores, 

beata Virgine ! 
Whene'er the rolling billows sleep, 
And zephyrs fan the level deep, 
Chant we, while all due measure keep, 

O beata Virgine ! 
Ye White Cross Knights, the sacred train, 
Look from your towers that shade the main, 
Repeat — repeat our choral strain. 

beata Virgine ! 



Bell-ringing Customs, Dorchester. 

Bells ! the very word is, at the same moment, sug- 
gestive of everything that is merry, and of everything 
that is its opposite, solemn; sometimes merrily and 
joyously pealing, on the arrival of the little stranger, 
the coming of age of some fortunate young heir, and 
the joining of Heart to Heart in holy matrimony; and 
ofttimes gloomily and touchingly tolling, on the de- 
parture of a soul to its long home and awful reckoning: 
" Come, list and hark, the bell doth toll 
For some but now departing soul :" 
and announcing the carrying of the cold remains to the 
last resting-place on earth ! — ringing out the old year, 
and ringing in the new ! agreeably chiming, and calling 
the worshipper to the house of God ! and, indeed, being 
heard on so many other occasions connected with our 
work-a-day life, that all must surely feel some attach- 
ment to such familiar and oft-heard sounds. 

Ringing always so much prevailing in England, has 
caused it to be called " The Ringing Island ;" and I 
think our little town of Dorchester ought, par excel- 
lence, to be named "■ The Ringing Town." I confess 
I am an admirer of bells, and therefore think the fol- 
lowing curious customs, which remain in full force to 
this day, are worthy of note. I will observe, en passant, 



that the ancient and handsome tower of the church of 
St. Peter contains a very beautiful and sweetly musical 
peal of eight bells, forming an octave. On these belU, 
four times in every twelve hours — viz. at three, six, 
nine, and twelve o'clock— chimes drawl out the tune of 
the Sicilian Mariner's Hymn, the apparatus being old 
and much out of order. This fine church was erected 
at a very early period, and has a square tower ninety 
feet high. In the morning of every day, at six o'clock, 
from April 6 to Oct. 1 1 , and at seven o'clock during the 
other part of the year, a bell tolls for some time to call 
the people to work ; again at one o'clock at noon, to 
announce the time of dinner ; and at eight in the even- 
ing the old curfew is perpetuated, for the people to leave 
off work. When the curfew has finished tolling, the 
day of the month is denoted by the proper number of 
strokes being repeated after a brief interval. On every 
Sunday morning, a bell tolls at nine o'clock, when the 
day of the month is again shown by the number of 
strokes, after a cessation for a while ; presumably origi- 
nated before printing was invented, for the purpose of 
enabling the people to duly ascertain the Church ser- 
vices. These bells are rung on all public occasions-— 
Queen's birthday, etc. — as well as for local purposes, 
such as the returning of Borough Members of Parlia- 
ment, etc.; and are even now whilst I write noisily 
reminding us of the celebrated Popish Plot, and the 
arrival of firework night. I should add, that in the I 
tower of the modern church of All Saints, an ornamental I 
structure with a steeple and a very fine interior, are I 
three bells, not particularly musical, nor to be admired. I 
In the church of the Holy Trinity, built in 1824s and 
that of Christ Church, Fordington, built in 1846, are 
only bells for calling to prayers; and in the fine old 
tower of East Fordington Church, eighty feet high, is 
a peal of five very musical bells, newly cast in 1734^ 
and several of them again recast lately, now in a very 
good ringing condition. This church, dedicated to St. 
George, was erected about the fifteenth century. 
Dorchester, Nov. 5. John Gab land. 



The Dodo. — May I be permitted to have a word 
with your correspondent T., Current Notesv p. 82, on 
the Dodo? I am very much afraid there is no such 
interesting news for Naturalists, as the discovery of a 
complete skeleton of that undoubtedly extinct bird. The 
bird that Leguat describes was not a Dodo, but a Soli- 
taire—a brevi-pennate, but totally distinct bird. Again, 
the bird that Sir Hamon L'Estrange saw, exhibited in 
London, about 1638, was, in all probability, not a Dodo, 
but a Solitaire. The writer was the first who called the 
attention of Naturalists to this last point ; and his opi- 
nion was considered to be sound, by the most competent 
authority on the subject. Moreover, there can be no 
connexion traced between that living specimen and 
Tradescant's Dodo. P. 

The party referred to, by our correspondent, is at present 
in Rome, from whence he will not return till late in Janu- 
ary. Application will then be made as suggested. — Ed. 
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Nine Mew's Morris, Current Notes, p. 81.— This 
game, alluded to by Shakspeare in the Midsummer 
£?ioht % * Dream t is thus described by Mr. Knight in his 
edition of the great dramatist's works : — 

41 Upon the preen turf of their spacious commons the 
shepherds and ploughmen of England were wont to cut a 
rude series of squares and other right lines upon which 
they arranged eighteen stones divided between two players, 
-who moved them alternately, as at chess or draughts, till 
the game was finished by one of the players having all his 
pieces taken or impounded. This was the nine men'* 
morris. It is affirmed that the game was brought hither 
by the Norman conquerors, under the name of merelles, 
and that this name, which signifies counters, was subse- 
quently corrupted into morals and morris. In a wet sea- 
eon, the lines upon which the nine men moved were * filled 
np with mud,' and the quaint mazes which the more active 
youths and maidens in propitious seasons trod 'in the 
I wanton green ' were obliterated/' 

Bristol. J. R. W. 



Sir,— On the subject of **The Nine Men's Morris," 
I can perhaps give your correspondent A. N. some in- 
formation. 

There can be but little doubt that it is the same 
game as that commonly known in the south of England 
under the name of "Moriners** or "Mariners.** It is 
played by two 
persons with 
nine men each 
on a figure 
drawn in this 
manner (ge- 
nerally on a 
board with the 
lines cut in it, 
and holes at 
the angles for 
pegs by way 
of men). 

The players 
take turns to 
"pitch" their 
men; that is, 

to place them in the holes in such a way as to get, if 
possible, three in a line— a " row.*' After they are all 
11 pitched,** the players move alternately, the one whose 
turn it is shifting any one of his men to the next hole 
(if unoccupied) to the one it is then on, along a line. 
Whenever either player succeeds in making a "row** 
of his own men, whether during the " pitching** or sub- 
sequent play, he is entitled to take off any one of his 
adversary's which is not protected by being in a "row;" 
and the game is lost by the person whose number of 
men is first reduced by this process below three. 

It is singular that this game is played in the same 
way, almost exclusively by the lower classes, I believe 
throughout the whole of Europe— certainly to my own 
knowledge in France, Germany, Italy, and Spain ; in 
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Germany under the name of " Miihlen," and in Italy 
under that of " Telia." 

The figure of the game may still be seen cut out of 
the turf on the English downs, in the same manner as 
it doubtless was in Shakespeare's time, when bad wea- 
ther caused it to be " filled up with mud.* 1 

Oct. 28. C. S. 

A. N. will find the game of the Nine Men's Morris 
described in the following works :— Brand's Popular 
Antiquities, edit. 184-1, vol. ii. p. 253— a book that 
ought to be in the hands of every inquirer into old 
English customs ; Douce' s Illustrations of Shakespeare, 
edit. 1839, p. 114; Hone's Every-day Book, edit. 1838, 
pp. 983, 1661; and in Strutt's Sports and Pastimes, 
Hone's edit. 1841, p. 317. In the two last-mentioned 
books is an illustration of " the Merelle table.** 

Leicester. W. K— ^T. 

Putchesia. — Can any of your correspondents give 
me some information respecting this game ? M. H. L. 



Major Andre.— In Current Notes, vol. ii. p. 62, 
our correspondent E. C, of Belfast, seems very anxious 
for the republication of the satirical verses written by 
that unfortunate officer, in 1780, entitled "TheCow- 
Chace," the publication of which, on the morning he was 
taken prisoner, is erroneously supposed to have influ- 
enced the decision of the court-martial, that sentenced 
him to death. Unluckily, " The Cow-Chace, M in three 
cantos, is much too long for our limited columns, it con- 
sists of seventy-two four-line stanzas, concluding with 
what was then, as now, considered as singularly pro- 
phetic—for all befel as the poet seemed to predict. 

And now I've closed my epio strain, 

I tremble as I show it. 
Lest this same wamor-drover Wayne, 

Should ever catoh the poet. 

The volume, containing " The Cow-Oiace,'* with all 
the circumstantial particulars of the court-martial on 
Major Andr6 and his execution, being hanged as a spy 
at 12 o'clock on Oct. 2, 1780, is in the writer's possession. 
Never, perhaps, did a man suffer death with more jus- 
tice, or deserve it less.— Editor. 



Stoneitenok.— Can any of your antiquarian readers 
say who the nobleman was, that some fifty years since, 
proposed to expend five thousand pounds (or more, if 
necessary) in excavating the ground within and imme- 
diately surrounding Stonehenge, in order to the dis- 
covering, if possible, some traces that might serve to 
elucidate more satisfactorily than hitherto known the 
true origin of that extraordinary pile ¥ And, also, what 
was the nature of the opposition encountered, and which 
ultimately caused the extinguishment of so admirable 
and nationally interesting a project ? 

Streatley, near Reading, Nov. 11. PerEORINA. 



Rainoldes, 1559, p. 22, ante ; read 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



Beth-Gelert. Current Notes, p. 81. — The Hon. 
William Robert Spencer, who was oorn in 1770, was 
the author of Beth-G&lert. He published occasional 
poems of that description named " Vers de Societe," 
whose highest object is to gild the social hour. As 
a companion Mr. Spencer was much prized by the 
brilliant circles of the metropolis, but, falling into pecu- 
niary difficulties, he removed to Paris, where he died in 

1834. His poems were collected and published in 1835. 
Sir Walter Scott, who knew and esteemed Spencer, 
quotes the following fine lines from one of his poems, 
as expressive of his own feelings, amidst the wreck and 
desolation of his fortunes at Abbotsford : 

The shade of youthful hope is there, 

That lingered long- and latest died, 
Ambition all dissolved to air, 

With phantom honor by his side. 
What empty shadows glimmer nigh, 

They once were Friendship, Truth, and Love I 
Oh, die to thought, to memory die, 
Since lifeless to my heart ye prove. 
Mr. Spencer's poems were exaggerated in compliment 
and adulation, and wittily parodied in the "Rejected 
Addresses." 
Allesley, Oct. 26. G. S. 

Beth-Gelert. — This ballad was the composition of 
the Hon. W. R. Spencer, grandson of the second Duke 
of Marlborough, the author of many occasional poems 
of that description named " Vers de Sociiti" published 
in the early part of the present century ; and also the 
author of an excellent translation of the Leonora, of 
Burger. His poems were collected and published in 

1835. He died at Paris, October 22, 1834, aged 65. 

J. K. R. W. 



Bristol, Oct. 26. 



The ballad of Beth-Gelert, founded on the old tra- 
dition, that, at the base of Snowdon, Llewellyn the 
Great had a house, and his child saved by the fidelity of 
the greyhound named Gelert, that had been presented 
to Llewellyn, by his father-in-law, King John in 1205 ; 
was first printed in the Metrical Miscellany, edited 
by Mrs. Maria Riddell, 1802, 8vo. pp. 213—217. The 
ballad is there dated from •' Dolemelynllyn, August 11, 
1800;" and the place assigned by tradition, as the 
scene of Llewellyn's impetuous ire is still known as 
Beth-Gelert, or the Grave of Gelert.— Editor. 



Rule Britannia.— Who was the writer of this 
national song, and when did it become current ? Who 
composed the music to it ? Rusticus. 

Oh ! Nanny.— Bishop Percy has the credit of being 
the author of this beautifully plaintive ballad, and yet, 
I am told, it is of much earlier date. Where is the 
original to be found ? M. £. 

Town Armorial Insignia. — Why is it that the 
arms of Colchester and Nottingham are alike? 

M. H. L. 



Beggar's Petition.— In reply to your correspondent 
W. A. H., p. 79. The Rev. Thomas' Moss, who died in 
1808, minister of Brierley Hill, and of Trentham, in 
Staffordshire ; was the author of " The Beggar's Peti- 
tion." He published anonymously, in 1769, a collection 
of Miscellaneous Poems, forming a thin quarto, printed 
at Wolverhampton. " The Beggar's Petition" was copied 
by Dodsley into his " Annual Register.*' 

Allesley, October 26. G. S. 

"The Beggar's Petition," originally entitled "The 
Beggar," was written by the Rev. Thomas Moss, min- 
ister of Brierley Hill, and of Trentham, in Staffordshire. 
He died in 1808. It was first published in a thin quarto 
of Miscellaneous Poems, printed at Wolverhampton in 
1769. .With the exception of a few copies for private 
distribution, the volume was published without the 
author's name, and led to the uncertainty that was for 
a long time entertained respecting its authorship. 
. Bristol, Oct 26. J. K. R. \V. 

The " Beggar's Petition " was written by the Rev. 
Thomas Moss, B.A., minister of Bricrly Hill Chapel, in 
the parish of King's Swinford, Staffordshire. He was 
also author of another poem, "On the Vanity of Human 
Enjoyments," written in blank verse, and printed in the 
year 1783, 4to„ in about sixty-three pages. The verses 
of "The Beggar's Petition," are truly popular and 
beautiful, butl cannot help thinking the reader will 
experience far greater pleasure and satisfaction in the 
perusal of the other. S. 

Ipswich Election Entertainment, 1467~ 

Having the late Craven Ord's transcript of the 
manuscript steward's accompts, so singularly discovered 
at Framlingham Castle in 1722, and from which are 
derived the particulars of this parliamentary treating. 
Current Notes, p. 84; I am enabled to point out a few 
corrections, that a later transcript appears to require. 

Line 16 of the items, for "in hoggesheds," read ** ij 
Hoggesheds of wyn." 

Line 28, read, " Item, for herynge of all man of 
napry and furaishynge." 

Line 32, Sawndrcs ; at the above period there were 
two kinds of Sawndres, used in the culinary art ; one 
called red saunders, for imparting a red colour to wines 
and jellies; the other, yellow saunders, for giving a 
peculiar flavour to soups ; this is now better known as 
yellow sandalwood. 

Line 33, " Itm, in reysans of Coraunt," or Corinth, 
whence the small Zante grapes were formerly obtained 
in great abundance, and which are still, as currants, a 
principal ingredient in this country for cakes and pud- 
dings. 

Line 45, u portpaynes." Halliwell, in his Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 1847, vol. ii. 
p. 638, defines portpanes, as " Cloths used for carrying 
bread from the pantry to the dinner-table." 

Gippovicus. 
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Site of t&e Scripture Ava. 

Mr. Layard, in his Discoveries in Nineveh and 
Babylon, 1853, 8vo. p. 600, has printed, in cuneiform 
characters, an inscription on a duck with its head turned 
upon its back, in greenstone, found during the second 
excavations at Nimroud ; but similar to that, in white 
marble, engraved in plate 95 A., in the first series of the 
monuments of Nineveh, Mr. Layard estimated these 
two objects, from the short inscriptions upon them, as of 
considerable interest. Of the latter, on greenstone, our 
learned correspondent observes — 

The inscription is undoubtedly " of considerable inte- 
rest ; * as it appears to point out the site of the scrip- 
ture Ava, of which Kitto, in his Biblical Cyclopaedia, 
says, "It is most probable, however, that Ava was a 
Syrian or Mesopotamian town, of which no trace can 
now be found, either in the ancient writers or in the 
Oriental topographers." 

'The powers of the cuneiform characters are, in Eng- 
lish, as follows — 

kkk, hki, hki, anm, ava, 

atha, khan, wn, wi, at, awki, awki, 

atha, n, kk, kk, atn, kak, kak. 

The writing is in the Arabic language, and the literal 
translation as follows : 
The little palace (is) a falling into utter decay of the 

men of Ava. 
The stones of the khan of Wan, alas ! being a grievous 

trouble. 
(In) the valleys no men (in) the pleasant habitations. 
N.B. In the first line, hki repeated denotes utter ruin. 
In the second line, awki repeated denotes the 

In the third line, kak repeated denotes the houses 
of both rich and poor. 

T. R. Brown. 
South wick Vicarage, near Oundle, Oct. 11. 



Egyptian Excavations. — Monsieur Mariette, a 
gentleman who is making antiquarian researches for 
the French Government, and who lately made some 
very interesting discoveries of tombs and underground 
temples in the vicinity of the Pyramids of Sakkara, is 
now actively employed in excavating on the north side 
of the Great Sphinx, near the Pyramids of Ghizeh, evi- 
dently with the object of finding an entrance to a temple 
or tomb. 

Alexandria, Oct. 19. 

St. Barnabas* Day. Current Notes, p. 83.— Your 
correspondent Y. S. N., who inquires for the authority 
for the rhyme, 

" Barnaby Bright, 
The longest day and the shortest night," 

may be referred to Ray's Proverbs, edit. 1768, 8vo, 
p. 39. He will find some account of this festival in the 
Festa Anglo-Romana, p. 72. 
Leicester, W. K Y. 



On Eagle's Wing. Current Notes, p. 76.— Your 
correspondent J. M. asks the origin of " the linnet 
perched on eagle's wing, etc." We know something 
analogous to this among the fishes ; namely, that not 
only does the remora attach itself to the body of the 
shark, but also the beautiful little pilot-fish may be 
seen constantly swimming only a very short space im- 
mediately before its voracious jaws : " me ipso teste." 
And among the beasts of prey, every one is familiar 
with the history of the jackal and his lion patron. 

These analogies may, I hope, be in some degree satis- 
factory. H. Montagu. 

P.S. — Whilst the foregoing was on its way to you, 
it further occurred to me to remind J. M., it is no 
unusual thing for birds to carry birds ; viz. that type of 
filial piety, tne stork, and her maternal care and tui- 
tion. The eagle, who bears its eaglets on her wings, 
"teaching their young ideas** how to fly. 

And why, I would now ask in return, should it be 
thought a strange thing that this the monarch of birds, 
with no voice for song himself, why should he not 
delight in this little warbler pouring its sweet notes into 
his listening ear, and encourage its familiarity, and 
bear it up to where its own unaided powers could not 
sustain or protect it, there to cheer and to solace his 
royal mate in her craggy nest ; and the eagle himself 
encouraged, with wing vibrating with pleasure, to soar 
still higher, and to "sing" still nearer "to heaven's 
gate" the praises of their and our glorious Creator, as 
it is written, " Praise ye the Lord in the heights; praise 
Him, all ye feathered fowl: let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord"? These reflections have af- 
forded me so much sincere gratification, I can but thank 
your correspondent for having elicited them. H. M. 

Sir William Betham, no inconsiderable name in 
our literature — who held the office of Ulster King of 
Arms, Keeper of the Records in Dublin Castle, and 
Genealogist to the Order of St. Patrick, expired sud- 
denly on the morning of Wednesday, Oct. 26th, at his 
residence, near Blackrock. He had, on the previous 
evening, been out driving in his usual robust health, 
and the event was wholly unexpected. 



Carthagena.— The Times of this day, denies that 
Carthagena was taken by Admiral Vernon, or that it 
was taken at all, notwithstanding numerous medals 
were struck to perpetuate the event of its capture by 
six ships. What is the historical feet; was it so, 
or not? 

Did Napoleon, as Consul, dissolve the Council of Five 
Hundred; or was that a fiction, to confer on him a 
similar celebrity to Cromwell, who dissolved more nobly 
the Long Parliament? 

Did Napoleon cross the Alps, with the French army, 
as depicted in paintings and engravings, in every grade 
of pictorial art; or did he follow on the following day ? 
What are the facts? 
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Crystal Palace.— Has it occurred to the observa- 
tion of those intrusted with the erection of that stupen- 
dous building, that placed on the summit of a hill, com- 
posed of clay and sand, a slip, productive of most awful 
results, is more than probable ? 



United States' International Copyright. 

A very important question has arisen, and is yet to be 
decided, at our porta of entry in the United States, that 
deeply concerns everybody interested in the international 
copyright question. Last year, Mr. Norton, a young and 
enterprising New York bookseller, and a well known friend 
of international copyright justice, made arrangements for 
receiving from the publishers of all the leading weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly British journals and reviews, im- 
pressions of the editions of all their issues, to be dispatched 
early by steamers, and distributed in the United States 
before they could be reprinted by the " pirates" here, and 
at rates too low to make piracy any longer profitable. 
When his invoices were offered in the Boston Custom-house, 
and duly sworn to, they passed without difficulty. The 
next parcel arriving in New York was stopped at this 
Custom-house, under the pretext that the entry was a 
false one, since the publications were invoiced considera- 
bly below the publisher's prices in Great Britain. It was 
argued that a fair interpretation of the ad valorem clause of 
•our tariff of '46 would reckon the duties on the bond fide 
cost of the article where it was bought. Mr. Norton proved 
his invoices to be true. He even hurried off to England, 
and has brought duly authenticated affidavits to the fact. 
Our revenue officers compelled him to pay not only the 
regular duties levied upon imported books, but 10 per cent 
more in consequence of a villainous clause in our tariff, 
whereby the importer of English publications which are 
stolen «nd reprinted in this country is obliged to pay 10 
per cent more than the regular duty. It amounts to this, 
then, that the Congress of the United States offer a reward 
of 10 per cent in the shape of a bounty to every literary 
pirate in this country. It is shocking to see robbery le- 
galized in this way. Certain parties in this country steal, 
and reprint, in eheap and shabby form, the leading British 
reviews. Thousands of men and libraries wanted the 
English editions ; and the English publishers preferred to 
fill large orders at the smallest possible profit rather than 
have this pirate game played upon them in broad daylight. 
Mr. Norton is now fighting out the battle, and probably an 
appeal will be made to Congress this winter, which, I trust, 
after fair and full discussion, will result in the enactment of 
an international copyright law. 

New York, Oct. 22. 



Shakespeare' 8 Merchant of Venice. The follow- 
ing allusion, " If with the Jew of Malta, instead of coyne, 
thou requirest a pound of flesh next to thy debtor's 
heart, wilt thou cut him in pieces ? " is found in Essayes 
and Characters of a Prison and Prisoners, by Gef- 
fray Minshull, of Graves Inne, Gent., 1618. 

John Milton, the poet, married Elizabeth Minshull, 
the grand- daughter of Geoffrey Minshull. He was 
received as her husband, at Stoke Hall, in 1662. 



Fitzwilliam Museum Annual Report. 

The building is in good order, continuing firm and 
stable, without settlement of any kind. 

The sculptures, antiquities, and books are in good con- 
dition. The same may be reported of the pictures, with 
two or three exceptions. 

The state of the engravings is in some respects not so 
satisfactory. 

Since the last report, the collection has been enriched by 
a set of casts from the Halicarnassus marbles, presented by 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Twelve elaborate copies of Mosaic pictures still extant in 
the Basilicas of Rome, and of dates ranging between a.d. 
492 and a.d. 1292, have also been received from Mr. C. R. 
Cockerel], R.A. 

A facsimile of the fragments of the Hieratic Papyrus at 
Turin, transmitted, at the request of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. 

A collection of Egyptian antiquities, procured by Mr. A. B. 
Cheales, M.A., of Christ's College, during his travelling 
bachelorship. 

Mr. Pitt's watch, presented by the Right Hon. R. A. 
Christopher, M.P. 

A manuscript in the Tamul language, presented by the 
Rev. T. Brotherton. M.A., of Corpus Christi College. 

The Syndicate regret to state that the two pictures lent 
to the Museum by the late Mr. H. Vint, of Colchester, have 
been removed by order of his executors. 

The north-west room on the ground floor has, during the 
past year, been prepared for the reception of the Univer- 
sity Studies' Syndicate ; the expense of laying down the 
permanent subfloor being alone charged to the Fitewilliam 
Fund. 

The number of persons who have visited the Museum 
during the year ending April 30, 1853, amounts to 36,356; 
and it is gratifying to add that no instances of damage, 
loss, or misbehaviour, have occurred during that period. 

Cambridge, Oct. 28. 

Chained Books. Current Notes, p. 82. — The books 
in the Town-hall Library of this borough were chained 
to the shelves, until about a quarter of a century ago. 

Leicester. W. K T. 

King James VII. — Can any of your correspondents 
indicate his direct descendants, with the sources of addi- 
tional information? Three of the royal families of 
Europe claim an equal descent from the abdicated mo- 
narch, whilst it is understood other royal offshoots exist. 

Strathmeglo, Fife. Datid Galloway. 



Statutes. — Who was the author of "Institutions 
and Statutes of England," of which an edition, •• newly 
and verie truly corrected and amended," was printed by 
Thomas Wight, 1601, duod.? William Harrison. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
H. W., communications in reference to Vak Os, await 

him ; will he forward his address ? 

Paddy from Cork, thanked ; Renaudot's Gazette, 1631, 
a French news-courant, published in quarto, doubtless 
derived its name from the celebrity of the Venetian Gazetta. 
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44 I will make a prief of it in my Note-Book." — Shakespeare. 



[December, 1853. 



Anglo-Norman Minstrel's Christmas Song. 

The earliest known composition in England, that is 
extant ; translated with exemplary fidelity, by the late 
Francis Douce, Esq. 

Lordings, from a distant home, 

To seek old Christmas we are come, 

Who loves our minstrelsy : 
And here, unless report mis-say, 
Tbe greybeard dwells ; and on this day, 
Keeps yearly wassel, ever gay, 
With festive mirth and glee. 
To all who honour Christmas, and commend our lays, 
Love will his blessings send, and crown with joy their days. 

Lordings, list, for we tell you true ; 
Christmas loves the jolly crew 

That cloudy care defy ; 
His liberal board is deftly spread 
With manchet-loaves and wastel-bread ; 
His guests with fish and flesh are fed, 

Nor lack the stately pye. 

Lordings, you know that far and near, 
The sayiug is " who gives good cheer. 

And freely spends his treasure ; 
On him will bounteous heaven bestow, 
Twice-treble blessings here below ; 
His happy hours shall sweetly flow 

In never-ceasing pleasure." 

Lordings, believe us, knaves abound ; 
In every place are flatterers found ; 

May all their arts be vain ! 
But chiefly from these scenes of joy, 
Chase sordid souls that mirth annoy. 
And all who with their base alloy, 

Turn pleasure into pain. 

Christmas quaffs our English wines, 
Nor Gascoigne juice, nor French declines, 

Nor liquor of Anjou ; 
He pnts the insidious goblet round, 
Till ell tbe guests in sleep are drown'd, 
Then wakes 'em with the tabor's sound, 

And plays the prank anew. 

Lordings, it is our hosfs command, 
And Christmas joins him hand in hand, 

To drain the brimming bowl ; 
And I'll be foremost to obey, 
Then pledge me, sirs, and drink away, 
For Christmas revels here to-day, 

And sways without control. 

Now Wabbbl to you all ! and merry may ye be! 
But foul that wight befal, who drinks not Health to me 1 
VOL. III. 



Pantsh-ees, from wtvraric, for it turns on five, or 
the multiple of five— is a Persian game. I have played 
it on a board chequered like a draught-board, in the 
shape of a Maltese cross, having twenty-one chequers 
in each limb of the cross, disposed in three rows — thus 



The chequers are coloured blue and red alternately 
with very few yellow ones. Four persons play, each 
having four men like those for draughts, coloured blue, 
red, yellow, and black respectively, and the moves are 
regulated by throws with cowry- shells, as those in back- 
gammon are by dice. The shells used are six in num- 
ber, are thrown up in the hand, and as they fall with 
the open or close side up, regulate the moves. When 
five turn up the open side, and one the close one, you 
advance over twenty-five squares; but when, on the 
other hand, five are close and one open, you only gain 
one. The outside squares, all round the board, are 
first traversed ; and you then proceed up your own end 
in the middle line to the centre called 'The Home. 1 
As four men are to be looked after, it is a game of some 
little skill as well as chance. 0. T. D. 



A Question answered.— " Ma belle, ,, said the gal- 
lant Henry the Fourth, to one of Marie de Medici's 
maids of honour, " quel est le chemin a v6tre cceur ? M 
" Par l'eglise, Sire! " was the prompt and happy reply. 
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Crystal Palace, Current Notes, p. 92.— I know not 
whether it has occurred to the Directors of the Crystal 
Palace that the position on which it stands is a perilous 
one, from fear of a landslip, with the palace and all, 
into the valley beneath ; but this I know, the subject has 
for some time past attracted the attention of those 
residing in the neighbourhood, who look forward with 
uneasy forebodings, lest their fears may be realized, 
and such awful results, which might be truly regarded 
as a national calamity, prove hereafter a melancholy 
fact. 

Upper Tooting, December 3. J. W. B. 



The Antiquary. 



He is a man strangely thrifty of time past, and an 
enemie indeed to his maw, whence he fetches out many 
things, when they are now all rotten and stinking. He 
is one that hath that unnaturall disease to be enamor'd 
of old age and wrinkles, and loves all things, as Dutch- 
men doe cheese, the better for being mouldy and worme- 
eaten. He is of oure religion, because we say it is most 
ancient; and yet a broken 'statue would almost make 
him an idolater. A great admirer he is of the rust of 
old monuments, and reads only those characters where 
Time hath eaten oute the letters. He will goe you forty 
miles to see a Saint's well, or a ruined abbey ; and if 
there be but a crosse or stone foot-stoole in the way, he 
will be considering it so long till he forget his journey. 
His estate consists much in shekels and Roman coynes, 
and he hath' more pictures of Caesar than of James or 
Elizabeth. Beggars cozen him with musty things which 
they have raked from dunghills, and he preserves their 
rags for precious reliques. He loves no library but 
where there are more spider volumes than authors, and 
lookes with great admiration on the antique worke of 
cobwebs. Printed bookes he contemnes, as a noueltie of 
this latter age: but a manuscript, he pores over ever- 
lastingly, especially if the cover be all moth-eaten, and 
the dust make a parenthesis between every sillable. He 
would give all the bookes in his study, which are rarities 
all, for one of the old Roman binding, or for sixe lines of 
Tally in his owne hand. His chamber is hung com- 
monly with strange beasts skins, and is a kind of charnel- 
house of bones extraordinary; and his discourse upon 
them, if you will heare him,*shall last longer. His uery 
attire is that which is the eldest out of fashion, and you 
may picke a criticisme out of his breeches. He neuer 
lookes upon himselfe till he is greyheaded, and then, he 
is pleased with his owne antiquity. His grave doth not 
fright him, for lie hath been used* to sepulchres, and he 
likes death the better, because it gathers him to his 
fathers. — Microeosniographie^ 1 628. 



• Published under the pseudonyme of Blount, but written 
by John Earle, D.D., Dean of Westminster, elected Bishop 
of Worcester, Nov. 1, 1662; and translated to Salisbury 
Sept. 19, 1663. He died Nov. 17, 1665. 



Thomas Moore.— Little has been said by Lord John 
Russell, or by Moore the poet's biographers, as to whom 
his wife was ; are any particulars known of her previous 
to her marriage? 

Belgravia, Deo. 5. M. H. 

In some unpublished autobiographical notes of Tom 
Ellar, the harlequin, many years the associate of Joe 
Grimaldi, on the boards of Covent Garden Theatre ; in 
the possession of the editor, are the following memo- 
randa : — 

I first met Signor Belzoni on my first appearance in Lon- 
don, at the Royalty Theatre, in Wellclose-square, on Eiister 
Monday, 1808, the season closed then, after the fourth 
week. I met him in September, in the same year, at 
Saunders's booth in Bartholomew Fair, exhibiting as the 
• French Hercules.' In 1809 we were jointly engaged at 
the Crow-street Theatre, Dublin, in the production of a 
pantomime ; I as harlequin, he as an artist, to superintend 
the last scene, a sort of hydraulic temple, that, owing to 
what is frequently the case, the being over -Anxious, failed, 
and nearly inundated the orchestra. Fiddlers generally 
follow their leader, and Tom Cooke, now leader at Drury- 
lune, was the man ; out they ran, leaving Columbine and 
myself, with the rest, to finish the scene in the midst of a 
splendid shower of fire and water. The young lady who 
play'd the part of Columbine was of great beauty, and is 

UOW THE WIFE OF THE CELEBRATED THOMAS MOORE, 

the {Treat poet of the present day. 

Signor Belzoni was a man of gentlemanly, but very unas- 
suming manners, yet of great mind. 

These notes were written in 1834, and death has 
since shrouded all the parties then living from the ken 
of mortal eye. 



Early English Proverbial Sayings.— The fol- 
lowing lines, poetically disposed, were some years since 
transcribed from an early manuscript by the editor; 
and were there simply headed: — 

A B A LADE. 
Tt is harde to make fast, that will breke or yt bowe ; 
A promyse oons past, ys harde to be reuoked; 
A sad sobre mayde, all wyse men doeth allowe ; 
A swete lambe ys better then a rotten kydd. 
A wyf to be vnchast ys lyke a fylthy sowe, 
An olde man a lecher not hinge to be more hated, 
A woman vnshamefast, a chylde vnchastysed, 
Ys worse than gull wher poyson ys vnder hydde. 
None lyves in quiet, that ys vnsatiat ; 
Contentacyon ys the cure, that helys all scores ; 
Gentylnes makes the hart from vyse to be sep[ar]at; 
A lemed man a Iyer, all wysdom abhorres; 
lloneste with dyshoneate, aiwayes hathe debate; 
Envy dothe bate, and hys inalise oolores ; 
Pryde myxed with pou[er]tie dothe as well agree. 
As a hart in sorrowe to singe pleasauntlye. 



Chained Books. — There are, or recently were, a 
number of curious old books chained to the shelves in a 
small library attached to the old church at Wimborae 
in Dorsetshire. [I®. S. 
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Thi French Apollo, or Antinous Statue. 

Sir, — I have lately returned from Paris, where the 
antiquarian circles are much excited by a great acquisi- 
tion made by the Government of a fine bronze statue, 
bought in England. It is life size, or larger, and is 
called an Apollo. Do you happen to know its history ? 
— that I could not learn— and where did it come from 
originally ? 

Athenaeum Club, Dee. 4. F. S. A. 

The miscalled statue of Apollo, was discovered in France 
by some labourers while digging for clay for brick-making, 
on July 24, 1823. at the distance of about 800 metres from 
the town of Lillebonne, below and a little beyond the old 
castle, on the north of the new road to Caudebec, six hun- 
dred paces from the Roman Theatre. Being found beyond 
the boundary of the land purchased by the Government 
for excavation ; it was, as private property, almost imme- 
diately purchased by the Messrs. Woodburn, of St. Mar- 
tin's-lane ; by them offered to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, and rejected. The statue remained unnoticed with 
them, but since the death of Mr Samuel Woodburn it was 
by the keener and better directed appreciation of its value, 
secured by the present Government of France, with what 
effeot the query of our correspondent affords indubituble 
proof. The statue of gilded bronze is more than six feet 
high, but the right arm and hand, and the right leg. are 
wanting ; the broken fragments were found with the statue, 
and on an analysis of the metal, the constituents of the 
material were found to be 95 parts of cop)>er, to 5 of tin, as 
the proportions. 

As an Apollo, the statue, though admirable for its merit, 
is wholly devoid of claim ; but, supposing- it to be of the 
period of the Emperor Hadrian, of which there is little 
doubt of controverting, it may possibly be intended for 
Antinous, a youth of Bithynia, who was so great a fa- 
vourite of the Emperor Hadrian, that after his death he 
was deified, and statues and temples were raised to him as 
to a god. The subject has obtained considerable elucidation 
in the third volume of Mr. C. Roach Smith's Collectanea 
Antiqua, pp. 83, 87, that doubtless F. S. A. will find in 
the Athemeum Club Library; if not, the erudite and 
eminently literary churacter of its members impose an al- 
most indispensable requirement, the work in question should 
iu future be found there. Editor. 

Town Armorial Insignia, Current Notes, p. 90.— 
I am apprehensive, that if ever an historical research 
were gone into respecting the antiquities of Nottingham 
and Colchester, we should never arrive at the reasons 
why the arms of both towns should be so similar. The 
arms in question were probably borne in very early 
times, and both are recorded in the visitations. Those 
of Nottingham having the cross vert, and those of Col- 
chester, the cross argent. In most cases it would be 
difficult to assign any cause why particular bearings 
were introduced into arms of remote antiquity ; and in 
the instance now in question, still more difficult to say 
whether the arms of Nottingham and Colchester could 
have any common origin. A. A. A. 

* Hark ! the herald angels sing ! ' Who is the au- 
thor of this beautiful Christmas hymn ? D. S. 



John Dunton, Lifs and Errors. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 

Dunton was fond of speculation. His restless mind 
was always coining new projects. One of the most 
ingenious productions of his prolific brain was 4 The 
Athenian Gazette/ afterwards called * The Athenian 
Mercury.* Dunton, Richard Sault, Dr. Norris, and 
Samuel Wesley were its contributors. It was printed 
twice a week on a single leaf, and cost a penny. Its 
plan was something similar to the modern * Notes and 
Queries/ but literary and antiquarian subjects were not 
fashionable then, and the topics discussed were religion, 
philosophy, morals, and quaint paradoxes suited to the 
age. Its singularity made it popular. Hundreds of 
letters were sent to Smith's coffee house, where the 
editors met to concoct their plans. Dean Swift wrote 
his first ode in its pages. Sir William Temple honoured 
it with frequent contributions. Tom Brown started in 
opposition the 'Lacedemonian Mercury.' Dunton imme- 
diately advertised that he would answer all his rival's 
questions with amendments, and publish his life. This 
bold stroke silenced his opponent. The Athenian Mer- 
cury eventually swelled to nineteen folio volumes; a 
selection of the best papers afterwards appeared under 
the title of the Athenian Oracle. "In 1697 Dunton 
lost his wife, whose death he bitterly lamented, though 
the same year he consoled himself by another marriage 
with Sarah Nicholas of St. Albans."* "With this lady," 
remarks his biographer Nichols, "he does not appear to 
have added much to his comforts or his fortune." Two 
days after the marriage they separated. His wife went 
home to her friends, and the forlorn husband went on an 
expedition to Dublin with a large cargo of books. The 
particulars of his journey are amusingly told in ' The 
Dublin Scuffle, 1 printed in 1699. He apologises for the 
rambling humour of his digressions by saying, " When 
I have my pen in my hand, and subject in my head, I 
look upon myself as mounted on my horse to ride a journey ; 
wherein, although I design to reach such a town by night, 
yet will I not deny myself the satisfaction of going a mile 
or two out of the way to gratify my senses with some new 
and diverting prospect. 11 His books sold well by auction ; 
though he bitterly complains of the conduct of a wily 
Scotchman, who " took the room over his head by offer- 
ing to pay double rent." Patrick Campbell, he sar- 
castically remarks, " pretends extremely to religion, and 
has got many a penny by the bargain. He will com- 
monly say grace over a choppin of ale, and at the same 
time be contriving how to overreach you." He hints 
that he would scU the same book under two titles, and 
"turn Hodder into Cocker, according as his customer 
wanted, with as much dexterity as the suttler in King 
James' camp, who drew ale out of one end of the barrel 
and beer at the other." 

The remainder of Dunton's career was clouded by 
misfortune. In 1700 he published "The Case with 
regard to his mother-in-law." Money matters seem to 
have been the cause of their estrangement. He has . 
summed up her character in one sentence, "She would 
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slander het own husband to save two-pence." In 1701 

appeared another sarcastic effusion, entitled ' The Case 

is altered, or Dunton's re-marriage.' This was followed 

in 1705 by his ' Life.* He bitterly exclaims against the 

conduct of his friends who had deserted him in the hour 

. of distress. " Except I would put myself in the Gazette, 

or stand at the Exchange like an Irishman, with my breeches 

• full of petitions, delivering them like doctor's bills to all 

I see, I shall get nothing ; for now my purse is empty, 

' nobody knows me. There's the Rector of Epworth, that 

got his bread by the ' Maggot' I published, has quite forgot 

me. There is stuttering D ' Urfey will scarce own who bid him 

write the Triennial Mayor. Not a line have I received from 

my sister T ever since my misfortunes, not so much 

as the poor offer of a week's diet." Dunned by his creditors, 
separated from his wife, and neglected by nis * summer* 
friends, his mind seems to have become tinctured with 
insanity. However, he still bore up against his troubles, 
and wrote for the press "that he might not starve." 
He thus cheerfully sums up his own character. "I 
love travelling, do not love fighting, love Valeria, do not 
love money, love my friend, do not fear nor hate my enemy, 
love writing, do not love starving, love fair dealing, had 
rather be called fool than knave, let people laugh while I 
win, can be secret if trotted, or woe be to Parson Grub, I 
am owed more than I owe, and can pay more than that, 
make my word as good as my bond, will not do a foul thing, 
can live in a cell till I pay my debts, and bid the world go 
whistle." 

In 1706 he addressed u A Word of Comfort to his 
Creditors, or the Living Elegy," in which he promises 
to satisfy all demands if they will but wait two years. 
Hope still buoyed him up. In 1707 he wrote * Athenian 
Sport.* In 1710 appeared "Athenianism — a strange 
mixture of sense and folly ; it contains some good 
articles in prose and verse, a few of a licentious turn, 
and some deeply tinged with insanity." •• In the latter 
part of Queen Anne's reign, continues his biographer 
Nichols, Dnnton published * A Cat may look at a Queen, 
or a Satire upon her present Majesty.' He became a flaming 
patriot, and published his noted pamphlet, ' Neck or 
Nothing,' which passed through several editions. On the 
accession of George I., Dunton continued his patriotic effu- 
sions, but was disappointed in the patronage he expected 
which produced " Mordec&i's Memorial, or there's nothing 
done for him." Soon after, in conjunction with De Foe, 
he projected a new weekly paper — * The Hanover Spy.', 

His second wife died at St. Alban's, 1720-1. In 
1723 he published his * Dying Groans from the Fleet 
Prison, or an Appeal to George I.,' with a list of his 
political pamphlets; amongst which were Queen Robin. 
The shortest way with the Ring. The Impeachment. 
Whig Loyalty. The Golden Age. The Medal. Dun- 
ton's Ghost. The Hereditary Bastard. Ox and Bull, 
King Abigail. Bungey. Frank Scamony. Seeing's 
Believing. High Church Gudgeons. The Devil's Mar- 
tyrs. Royal Gratitude. King George for ever. Mani- 
festo of King John the Second. The Ideal Kingdom. 
The Mob War. King William's Legacy. Burnet and 
Wharton. Pulpit Lunatics. The Bull Baiting, or Sachc- 
verell dressed up in fireworks. The Conventicle. Dun- 



ton's Recantation. The Passive Rebels. The Pulpit 
Trumpeter. High Church Martyrology. The Pulpit 
Bite. The Pretender. God save the King. Protestant 
Nosegay. George the Second. The Queen by Merit. 
The Royal Pair. The Unborn Princes. All's at Stake. 
The titles at full length are most extraordinary. No 
man understood better how to captivate the vulgar with 
a 'taking title page.' Besides the works we have enu- 
merated, Dunton was also the author of the Neck 
Adventure, 1715. Petticoat Government, 1702. The 
Whipping Post, 1706. Plain French, or a Satire upon 
theTackers. The Merciful Assizes. Religio Bibliopolse, 
1691. Athenian Spy. Serious Thoughts on a Future 
State. Art of Living Incognito, 1700. Stinking Fish. 
Essay on Death Bed Charity, 1728. England's Alarum, 
1693. The Post Angel, 1701. Female War. TheChris- 
tian's Gazette. The Preaching Weathercock. Hazard 
of a Deathbed Repentance, 1708. The Night Walker, 
1696. It is probable that The Heavenly Pastime, 1685, 
Pilgrim's Guide, with Sickman's passing bell, and Siglis 
and Groans of a Dying Man, Hue and Cry after Con- 
science, and the Dying Pastor's last legacy, 1684, 
professedly taken from his father's short hand notes 
were in reality his own composition. The Popish Cham- 
pion or the history of the Earl of Tyrconnel, 1689. 
Wonders of Free Grace, or the History of remarkable 
Penitents executed at Tyburn, &c. 1690. Visions of 
the Soul before it comes into the Body, 1692. The 
Ladies' Dictionary, 1694, issued from his press, and 
has been also attributed to him. In the British Mu- 
seum are most of his numerous publications ; and in 
the Bodleian Library are preserved a number of his MS. 
letters, together with a Summer Ramble through Ten 
Kingdoms, by J. Dunton, prepared for the press, but 
never printed. This heterogeneous character died "in 
obscurity in 1733, at the age of 74." 



Dial Mottoes.— Macky, in his Notes on London,* 
says, " I cannot but observe to you, the motto on the 
sun-dial of London Bridge, that is, " Time and Tide stays 
for no man." I have remarked several other adapt 
mottoes on dials, in which the English excel. On New- 
gate, where malefactors are confined, it is, " Venio et 
Fur ; " and in the Temple, where the lawyers reside, one 
has, " Begone about your business ! " but the best is, I 
think, close by the great hall there, " Pereunt et Im- 
putantur.*' Possibly your correspondents may have 
noticed others ? P. C. 

The Temple motto, '* Begone ! " has an amusing tradition 
as to the appropriateness of the adoption. The painter of 
the dial had been several times deferred for the words 
which were to be below the indications of the hours, and 
having lastly applied to the party in whom the direction was 
vested, just as he was about to dine in the Hall, he some- 
what petulantly replied, " Begone about your business ! " 
and abruptly passing to dinner, the painter took it, as his 
instructions, and painted it accordingly on the dial. 

• "Journey through England," edit. 1724, vol. i. p. 275. 
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Nicholas Mann, Master of Charter-house. 

Nicholas Mann, born about 1685, was bred at 
Eton, and from thence went to King's College. Bishop 
Hare was his tutor: he became a learned and acute 
scholar, and was, I believe, a Fellow of King's College 
many years. He travelled with the Marquis of Bland- 
ford, only son to the Duke of Marlborough, who died 
of the small-pox about 1724; and Mr. Mann had a 
pension from tnat family for some years. On the death 
of Dr. King, by Lord Godolphin and that family's in- 
terest he obtained, in or about 1739, the Mastership of 
the Charter-house. Dr. Middleton would have been 
more acceptable to that society, as he had much more 
politeness and sociability ; but his losing it, was by his 
disobliging the clergy. Mr. Mann, though a sensible 
man, and a very good scholar, had much moroseness 
and pride in him, which rendered him not agreeable to 
those of Charter-house, nor did he mix much in social 
life. 

He wrote, about 1742, a treatise in Latin, De Annis 
Christi, printed in 8vo. This he afterwards published 
in English, " On the Years of Christ's Ministry ;" but 
the learned did not agree in his notion in general. He 
then published Critical Notes on some Texts of Scrip- 
ture, and a second edition, enlarged, about 1746. This 
work was in general esteemed. 

He died in 1749, and they at Charter-house were 
not sorry for his loss. He left his fortune, about 
10,000/., to his nephew, Mr. Jackson, a brewer; and 
of the fine library he possessed at his death, he gave to 
Eton College all such books as they had not, with all 
such books as had his manuscript notes, which were 
many. He had filled Dr. Waterland's book, "On the 
Importance of the Trinity,** with manuscript notes, 
tending to confute the Doctor, all the way, and treating 
him very sharply. Charles Davis and I were employed, 
at Christmas 1749, in dividing the library. I was em- 
ployed by Eton College, he By Mr. Jackson ; and Dr. 
John Burton came up from Eton College, to meet the 
executor on that account. Dr. Burton Drought up the 
Catalogue of Eton College Library, and it was done 
very amicably.— Notes by a Bookseller, 1764, MS. 

James the Seventh's Descend ants.— Your corres- 
pondent, Current Notes, p. 92, errs in supposing that 
any of the descendants of James the Second of England 
anil Seventh of Scotland, now exist. Of his numerous 
children but four lived to maturity : — 

1. Mart, the wife of William the Third, who died 
without issue. 

2. Anne, who became Queen of England, and whose 
children all died in their infancy. 

3. Louisa, who died unmarried, and — 

4. James, commonly called the Old Pretender, who 
left two sons ; Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, and 
Henry, Cardinal York, both of whom died without issue. 
On the death of the Cardinal, in 1807* the whole issue 
of James the Second became extinct 

Bristol. J. R. W. 



Ballad Lore. Cornwall. 

Arscott of Tetcott. 

Now first printed. 

Arscott of Tetcott, the venerable name of an an- 
cestor of Sir William Molesworth, the present M.P. for 
Southwark ; and one of the last of the western squires 
who kept open house and open hand. Many a legend 
and record of his times and deeds a century since, still 
float unembodied around the Oaks of old Tetcott, on the 
Tamar side. There, are still held in remembrance, 

The dogs that knew the accent of his voice, 
From the grim foxhound to my lady's choice ; 
Oft o'er those fields, beneath his stately form, 
Rush'd the bold steed with footsteps like the storm ; 
Foal of a hundred sires ! his glancing eye, 
Shared in his master's pride and flash'd with victory. 
Morwenatow, Nov. 22. R. S. Hawker. 

On the ninth of November, in the year Fifty-Two, 
Three jolly foxhunters, all sons of true blue, 
They rode from Pencarrow, not fearing a wet coat,' 
To take their diversion with Arscott of Tetcott. 

He went to his kennel, and took them within ; 
4 On Monday/ said Arscott, * our joys shall begin ; 
Both horses and bounds, how they pant to be gone, 
How they'll follow o* foot, not forgetting Black John.'* 

When Mooday was come, riarht early at morn, 
John Arscott arose, and he took down his born ; 
He gave it a flourish so loud in the hall, 
Each heard the glad summons, and came at the call. 

They heard it with pleasure, but Webbt was first dreasM, 
Resolving to give a cold pig to the rest ; 
Bold Bob and the Briton,! they hasten* d down stairs, 
Twas generally supposed they neglected their pra/rs. 

At breakfast they scrambled for butter and toast, 
But Webb was impatient that time should be lost, 
8o old Cheyney was ordered to bring to the door, 
Both horses and hounds, and away to the moor. 

* On Monday,' said Arscott, as he mounted his nag, 
< I look to old Blackcap, for he'll hit the drag ! ' 
The drag it was hit, they said it was old, 
For a drag in the morning could not be so cold. 

They prick' d it along, to Becket and Thorn, 

And there the old dogs they set out, I'll be sworn, 

'Twas Ringwood and Rally, with capital scent, 

Bold Princess and Madcap, Good God I how they went I 



* Black John, the last of the household jesters. He 
lived with the hounds, and ran with the hounds, and rare 
was the run when Jack was not in at the death. It was 
his office to amuse Mr. Arscott 'a guests by many a prac- 
tical joke ; among them, the swallowing of living mice and 
sparrow -mumbling: had frequent place. * There they go,' 
shouted John, when the fox was found and the dogs went 
off in full cry, ' There they go, like our Madam at home I' 

t A neighbouring 1 squire, of Bennett's, in Wbitstone. 

X One of the Tickells. Digitized by i^QO 
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1 How far did they make it?— How far went they on?' 

' How far did they make it? ' said Simon the son ;• 

' O'er the moors,' said Joe Goodman, ' Hark to Bacchus, 

the word ! ' 
« Hark to Vulcan,' roai'd Arscott, « that's it, hy the Lord ! ' 

' Hark to Princess,' said Arscott, 'there's a fresh tally ho !' 
The dogs they soon caught it, and how they did go ! 
'Twas Princess, and Madcap, and Itingwood, and Rally, 
They charm 'd ev'ry hill, and they echoed each valley. 

From Becket through Thorn, they went on their way, 
To Swannacott Wood, without break or delay ; 
And when they came there they then sounded again, 
• What music it is,' said the glad Whitstone men. 

In haste came up Arscott, '0! where are they gone?' 
1 They're off to the cliffs, then,' said Simon the son. 
Through Wike and through Poundstok, St. Genys, they 

went, 
And when Reynard come there, he gave up by consent. 

So when Reynard was dead we broke up the field, 
With joy in our hearts we had made him to yield, 
And when we came home we toasted the health, 
Of a man who ne'er varied for places or wealth. 

When supper was ended, we spent all the night 
In gay flowing bumpers, and social delight ; 
With mirth and good humour did cheerfully sing, 
A health to John Arscott, and God save the King ! 

The Three Black Puddings. 

Dodd, the comedian and book-collector, was as dis- 
tinguished a fop, and as eminently epicurean as any 
brother of the sock. One object of his particular esti- 
mation was a black pudding, as then made by old Birch 
of Cornhill, celebrated in ballad lore, as " Birch, the 
pastrycook ! * To his well-known shop, of many sweets, 
Dodd, when not wanted at the theatre, would often 
resort in the evening, and so timed his appearance, that 
not unfrequently he entered the shop as the boy pre- 
sented himself with the puddings. On one occasion, 
the prospective enjoyment induced a more than usual 
vivacity of his familiar civility with the girl who served 
behind the counter, when Birch made nis appearance 
on the stairs in a loose dressing-gown. "What ho! 
vagrant, *' said Birch, " what honest act art thou here 
for." " Good I my master," rejoined Dodd, in his 
wonted stage manner, "I wait one of thy excellent 
black puddings." "Nay, dissolute, you whisper my 
maid; Sarah, girl, heed him not; his is no kith for 
thee. However, to bind his favour, see that he pays for 
one, and takes two/' " Excellent, my master,'* resumed 
Dodd, in a manner as simple as Master Slender, " my 
favour is bound; and prithee, see me do thy bidding. 
Sarah, girl, heed me not; I pay for one, and put it 
in this pocket ; but take two, and put them in the other 
pocket." " Vagrant and cheat, not so," said Birch, who 
in an instant saw that Dodd's mode of calculation was 
sharper than his own ; and deaf to remonstrance, was as 
momentarily vanished with the three black puddings. 

* Mr. Arscott's pet name for his old whipper-in. 



Junius. — I verily believe you are close upon the 
scent of * Junius,' and expect the writer will be soon 
unkennelled. 

I well remember, the late head-master of one of the 
colleges in Oxford, who had been private tutor to the 
then Lord Temple, and an intimate friend of his father, 
the first Marquis of Buckingham, was known to declare, 
that if ever the author of Junius was discovered, it 
would be from the archives of Stowe. Strada. 



Mortimer, the Painter. — In my oopy of Bryan's 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, that belonged 
to the late Mr. William Esdaile, the banker and emi- 
nent collector, and full of his manuscript remarks ; under 
the article * Mortimer,' occurs the following notice, that 
seems worth transcribing— 

Mortimer's convivial talents were hardly to be paralleled. 
He had such an aversion to large companies that he used 
to say, if he invited the twelve apostles to supper, he 
would certainly take two evenings to receive them, six 
being a sufficient number, be the society ever so good. 

J. P. A. 

Mortimer's evening revelry was mostly at the ' Con- 
stitution/ on the east side of Bedford-street, Covent 
Garden, still a house of resort. His associates were 
Frank Hayman, Richard Wilson, and other painters 
and players, where their parties were scarcely ever so 
few as six. No matter the frolic, however prepos- 
terous, Mortimer was sure to be the foremost in carrying 
it on. If some luckless wight among the disciples of 
St. Luke, or their families required aid, Mortimer was 
the first to commence a subscription, or to make sketches 
on paper, and then, with much drollery and fun, as 
auctioneer put them up for sale to who would give most, 
by advanced biddings, to which all present in the room 
were competent to join and purchase if they pleased. 
The proceeds were devoted to the aid required. Morti- 
mer died at a premature age, of fever at his house in 
Norfolk-street, Strand, Feb, 4, 1779, whence he was 
buried at Great Missenden, Bucks; but his body was 
soon after exhumed and deposited near the altar in 
High Wycombe Church, in which his great picture of 
St. Paul preaching to the Britons had wen placed by 
one of his* particular friends, some time before the 
painter's decease. 

Dr. Mortimer, the respected head master of the 
City of London school, is his descendant, and as such 
venerates the arts, as he a few months since stated to 
the writer. * Editor. 

Glassmakinq. — Can any of your readers explain the 
action of the gases oxygen and carbonic acid, in the 
fusion of glass ? — Chemiccs. 

Carbonic acid gas is driven off by heat, and comes out of 
the pof s mouth, as well as the water taken up by the car- 
bonate of potash, during the fusion of flint glass. Oxygen 
gas is also in the same manner driven off, but a proportion 
of the latter combines with the glass, and if in excess, gives 
a tint of purple, or light pink hue, technically called foxy. 

Falcon Foundry, Dec. 13. A Glassmaker. 

Digitized byV^UOvLL 
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On Eagle's wing,— Current Notes, p. 76, Pope in 
one of his usually caustic lines, has — 

' On eagle's wing immortal Scandal flies.' 

A fable or story I remember to have heard as a boy, 
but which I never have seen in print, suggests itself to 
me as a probable germ from which the idea of *the 
wren perched on eagle's wing* may be taken. It is to 
the effect, that ' once upon a lime,' the birds being in a 
state of anarchy for want of a king, determined to elect 
him who could soar the highest. The eagle, upon this, 
mounted aloft, and had attained his utmost elevation, 
apparently far above that of any other competitor, when 
a wren, who had concealed himself under his wing in 
anticipation of the result, hopped out, and, rising a little 
higher than the eagle, exclaimed, " I'm king of the 
birds." The Latin and French names for this bird, 
rtgulus and roitelet, may possibly owe their source to 
some similar fable, though the tuft of the golden-crested 
wren may also have contributed to them. C. S. 

The following lines will also probably recur to our 
correspondent : — 

Why does the eagle hold his flight, 
To meet the sun's meridian height, 

With such exulting glee ? 
*Tis not, as poets have averr'd, 
Because he id the regal bird ; 

It is because— he's free ! 



* Rule Britannia,' Current Notes, p. 90, was writ- 
ten by James Thomson, the author of The Seasons, for 
the masque of Alfred, the joint production of Thomson 
and Mallet. The masque was written at the command 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, father of King George 
the Third ; and first performed in 1740, at Cliefden 
House, Buckinghamshire, on the anniversary of the 
Princess Augusta's birthday. Dr. Arne composed the 
music. 

Bristol. J. K. R. W. 

Hogarth designed and engraved the invitation ticket to 
this performance; it is known as entitled 'Hymen and 
Cupid.' The view in the distance is of Cliefden House. 
Hogarth used the same plate in 1754 as a receipt print for 
his Election Entertainment Ed. 



Pillar Saints of the Fipth Century.— Can any 
of your correspondents kindly direct me as to where 
may be found confirmation of what Cedrenus writes 
concerning the pillar saints of the fifth century, on the 
northern snores of the Sea of Marmora, and as to how 
and by whom were these pillars constructed, and how 
were they sustained upon them ? 

Butler, in his so-called Lives of the Saints, leaves 
us to consider their history to be little more than a 
popish legend. I would also ask, What was the end of 
Peter the Hermit, of Crusade celebrity ? H. M. 



DALLiEUS, Current Notes, p, 40.— No translation. 



Shakespeare's Puck, or Robin Goodfellow. 

The following ballad, that Bishop Percy supposed to 
have been originally intended for some masque, was 
doubtless popular in the days of Dick Tarlton, who died 
in September, 1588, and was, without doubt, the source 
whence Shakespeare derived many of the points he has 
embodied in the character of Puck, more particularly of 
the traces which are shown, in the third act of his 
" Midsummer Night's Dream.' 7 An anonymous tract, 
possibly by Henry Chettle, entitled "Tarlton's Newes 
out of Purgatorie," published by an old companion of 
his, Robin Goodfellow, entered on the Stationers' books, 
June 26, 1590, and printed without date in that year, 
as in the same year appeared " The Cobbler of Canter- 
bury," an answer, or rather as the titlepage asserts, 
44 an invective against Tarlton's * Newes out of Purga- 
torie.' " After the " Cobbler's Epistle to the Gentleman 
Readers," follows Robin Goodfellow's epistle, subscribed 
44 Yours in choller !" This is an invective on the crank 
feats of the cobbler in his abuse of Robin's associate, 
Dick Tarleton; "A cooler become a corrector! ho, 
ho, ho! it was not so when Robin Goodfellow was a 
rufflcr, and helpt the country wenches to grinde their 
mault." Here, it will be observed, occurs the whimsi- 
cal laughing jocund ho, ho, ho, that terminates every 
last line, in each verse of the ballad. 

The Mad Merrt Pranks op Robin Goodfellow. 
To the Tune of Dalcina. 
From Oberon in Fairy Land, 

The King of ghosts and shadows there, 
Mad Robin, I, at his command, 
Am sent to view the night sports here ; 
What revel ront, 
Is kept about, 
In every corner where I go, 
I will o'er see 
And merry be ; 
And make good sport, with Ho, ho, ho ! 

More swift than lightning can I fly, 
And 'bout this ayrie welkin soon i 
And in a minute's space descry 
Each thing that's done beneath the moon, 
Thus not a Hag, 
Nor Ghost shall wag, 
Nor cry, ware Goblin ! where I go, 
But Robin, I, 
Their feats will spy, 
And fear them home with Ho, ho, ho 1 

If any wanderers I meet, 

That from their night sports do trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greet, 

And cause them on with me to roam ; 

Through woods, through lakes, 

Through bogs, through brakes, 
O'er bush and briar, with them I go ; 

1 call upon 

Them to come on, 
AndwendmelaughtogHo,^^, 
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Sometimes 1 meet them like a man, 

Sometimes an ox, sometimes an hound. 
And to a horse I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round ; 
But if to ride, 
My back they stride, 
More swift than wind away I go, 
O'er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds, 
I whirry, laughing Ho, ho, ho ! 

When Lads and Lasses merry be, 

With possets and with junkets fine, 
Unseen of all the company, 

I eat their cates and sip their wine : 

And to make sport, 

I sneeze and snort, 
And out the candles I do blow, 

The maids I kiss, 

They shriek whose this ? 
I answer nought but Ho, ho, ho I 

Yet now and then, the maids to please, 

I card at midnight up their wool, 
And while they sleep, and snort, and feaze, 
With wheel to threads, their flax 1 pull ; 

I grind at mill, 

Their malt up still, 
I dress their hemp, I spin their tow ; 

If any wake, 

And would me take, 
I wend me laughing Ho, bo, ho 1 
When House or Heath doth sluttish lie, 

I pinch the maids there black and blue 
And from the bed the bed clothes I 
Pull off and lay them then to ▼iew, 

Twizt sleep and wake, 

I do them take, 
And on the key cold* floor them throw. 

If out they cry 

Then forth I fly, 
And loudly laugh I, Ho, ho, ho ! 

When any need to borrow aught 

We lend them what they do require. 
And for the use demand we nought, 
Our own is all we do desire ; 
If to repay, 
They do delay, 
Abroad amongst them, then I go ; 
And night by night 
I them affright, 
With pinching dreams, and Ho, ho, ho 1 

When lazy Queans have nought to do, 

But study how to cog and lie, 
To make debate and mischief too 
Twixt one another secretly. 
I mark their glose 
And do disclose, 



* Query, clay cold? Bp. Percy, in his version, from a 
black letter copy in the Museum, printed in the Reliques, 
edit. 1775, vol.iii. pp. 203—207, retains the same reading 
as* 'key-cold." 



To them that they had wronged so : 

When I have done 

I get me gone, 
And leave them scolding. Ho, ho, ho I 

When men do traps and engines set 

In loop holes where the vermin creep, 
That from their folds and houses get 

Their ducks and geese, their lambs and sheep ; 
I spy the gin 
And enter in 
• And seem a vermin taken so ; 
But when they there 
Approach me near, 
I leap out laughing Ho, ho, ho 1 

By wells and gils in meadows green, 

We nightly dance our heyday guise, 
And to our Fairy King and Queen, 
We chant our moonlight harmonies ; 

When larks 'gin sing 

Away we fling, 
And babes new born steal as we go ; 

An elf in bed 

We leave instead, 
And wend us laughing Ho, ho, ho ! 

From hag-bred Merlin's time haVe I, 

Thus nightly revell'd to and fro ; 
And for my pranks men call me by 
The name of Robin Good-fellow ; 
Fiends, ghosts and sprites 
That haunt the nights, 
The hags and goblins do me know, 
And beldames old 
My feats have told, 
So Tale, Vale, Ho, ho, ho ! 
London, printed for H. G. 

H. G. are doubtless the initials of Henry Gosson 
whose imprint to several early ballads, intimate his 
** dwelling upon London Bridge, nere the Gate," the 
end next to Southwark. 



Deer-Stealing. — The assertion of Shakespeare's 
propensity to steal deer, is possibly, after all, nothing 
more than a detractive fiction. Rainoldes, in his Otter- 
throw of Stage P laves, 1599, notices, 'Time of recrea- 
tion is necessary, I grant, for schollars, yet in my 
opinion it were not fit for them to steale deere, or rob 
orchards.* 



Ladies* Bustles are of Persian origin. Nott, in his 
Notes on the Odes of Hafiz, defines this "refaight" as 
a kind of bolster, which the Persian ladies fix to the 
under-garment, to produce a certain roundness, thought 
by them to be highly becoming. 



F.S.A. — The Antinous ? gilded bronze statue, was 
proffered by the Woodburns to the British Museum 
Trustees, for one thousand pounds, but, as stated was 
rejected. Since the decease of Samuel Woodburn, 
M. Longperier, came to London, offered five hundred 
pounds, and thus obtained it of the Executors. 
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Bellman's chant, 56. 
Bewick's Chillingham Bull, 2, 11. 
Biblical variations, 34. 
•Bindon Abbey slab, 35. 
Border Hospitality, 71. 
Bossuet's exhumation, 101. 
Bowdich's widow's pension, 67. 
Boyce, Scottish historian, 98, 100. 
Braitbwaite's Whimsies, 18. 
•Branks or Scold's bridle, 37, 40. 
Brussels' Gazette, 74. 
Burger's Leonora? 3. 
Burial fees remitted, 24, 
Burke's copyrights, 90. 
Burns' six belles, 10. 
Butler's Hudibras, 48, 61, 74, 94. 
Byron's Curse of Minerva, 4. 
Ca Ira, its origin, 76. 
Cards in Fifteenth Century, 42. 
Carolan's verses, 4 1 . 
Carpet words, 32, 44, 52. 
Carrickfergus' ducking-stool, 30. 
Cervantes' birth place, 51. 
Charles I., Icon Basilicon, 28, 33. 
Charter house, 34. 
Cherry ripe! 102. 
Chess, in fifteenth century, 42. 
Chinese, prophecies respecting, 6. 
Chinese, religious belief, 13. 
Christ's nativity, 27. 
Christmas-day, 19, 27. 
Christmas Tree, 11, 32. 
Christ's Hospital petition, 40. 
Christina and singers, 32. 



Chronograms, 15. 

Church bell inscriptions, 31. 

Churches, positions of? 37. 

Cibber's Apology, 90. 

Claude's Judgment of Paris? 98. 

Clean shave, 58. 

Closing of Churchyards, 94, 

Coffee-house civilities, 4. 

Coleridge, inedited letters, 53, 54. 

Colman's perversion, 76. 

•Coronet for scolds, 79. 

Country Book-club, 80. 

Cromwell's death, 51. 

Cross and Crescent, 68. 

•Cucking-stools, 9, 21, 29, 30, 79. 

David II., of Scotland, 55. 

Devil's Sonata, 24. 

Dining with Duke Humphrey? reply, 1 1 . 

Divining rod, 48. 

Dodo, reply, 4. 

Dog-killing, 88. 

Dorchester church, 52. 

Dublin Traders' Token, 44. 

Ducking, He Cucking stool, 

Dumb waiter query, 20. 

Edward I., Coronation oath, 33. 

Eikon Basilike, 28, 33. 
Electric Telegraph, 3, 32, 45. 

Eleonora Rediviva, 18. 

England Europe's glory, 30. 

England's Kinges and Governors, 11. 

English Mercurie, 89n. 

Eotens, or Giants, 50. 

Erasmus and Luther, 72. 

Escroquer? 10, reply, 52, 

Essex, Countess of, 24 

Faussett Antiquities, 47, 60. 

Fiery Flaming Roll, 94. 

Firing of the Bird, 87. 

Fontenelle's opinion of Mahomet, 4, 

Founders' Company, 65. 

Franklin's saying Ca Ira, 76. 

Frederic the Great, 18. 

Gauden, loon Basilike, 33. 

Gazettes, their origin, 74. 

Giaour aggressions, 74. 

Glass-window rhymes, 96. 

God save the King, 15. 

Golden Grave, 63. 

Golden Sickle? 13. 

Goldsmith's copyrights, 91. 

Graves bedecked with Roses, 59. 

Gravesend Ducking-stool, 9. 

Gray's Elegy, omitted verse, 59 ; Odes, 

etc. 90. 
Great effects from little causes, 51. 
Great Men's descendants, 58. 



Grey, Lady Jane, 6, 
Guizot, 28. 

Gustavus Adolphus's retort, 79. 
Gwynne, Nell, 2 1 . 
Hamlet's Grave, 19. 
Handel Statue, 60. 

Harleston Ducking-stool, 30. • 

Harvey's Way to Heaven, 50. 
Head's pension, 67. 
Henry VII., 42. 
Heraclea, discovery, 45. 
Herd's birth- place, 89. 
He that fights, etc. 61. 
Hewing blocks with razors, 19 ; re- 
ply, 26. 
History, its uncertainties, 73. 
Hogg's Widow's pension, 67. 
Hot-pot ? with reply, 30. 
Human figures, with wings ? 51. 
Humphrey, Duke, 11. 
Hydrophobia Cures, 2, 27. 
Hymnus Melitensium Vespertinus, 2. 
Incentives to Readers, 16. 
Innocent X.,40. 
Inoculation, 44. 
Intellectual Coincidence, 1 01 . 
Ipswich ducking-stool, 9. 
Ireland cuneiform slabs, 54. 
Irish Fix, 87. 
Isabella colour ? reply, 35. 
Jack the Giant- Killer, 41, 50. 
Jermyn of Rushbroke, 22. 
Jest, whence derived ? replies, 41, 64 
'Jewish disabilities, 12. 
Joan, Pope, 100. 

Johnson's Dictionary, Suppl. to, 28. 
Jonson, Ben, 22, 35. 
Juggernauth car, 32. 
Juvenal, translated by Johnson, 90. 
Kennedy ? 3, reply, 1 1 . 
Kenney's daughters' pension, 67. 
Kerry Earldom ? 52. 
Kilclief Castle, 54. 
Kingston ducking-stool, 9. 
Kitchener's Soiree hint, 76. 
Knox's descendants, 58. 
Kotzebue's assassination, 36. 
Landon's verses, 63. 
Lawyers in Westminster, 5D. 
•Leicester ducking -chair, 29. 
Leicestershire poetical signs, 75. 
Library advantages, 72. 
Licence for Sunday Sports, 85. 
Light and dark sides of God, 94. 
Lilly, prototype of Sydrophel, 48, 
Literary remuneration, 90 
London Cries, 102. 
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Long Hair, notes on, 76. 
Louis, Dauphin of France, 42. 
Luther, 7?, His descendants, 58. 
Mahomet " horriblement beau V 4. 
Mahommedan gallantry, 72. 
Manns epitaph, 34. 
Manorial custom, 84. 
Manuscript Bible, 76. 
Manuscripts' spoliation, 52. 
Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 55. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, 14. 
Mary II., last hours, 25. 
Maryland Pattern Shilling, 3. 
Masquerade Divinity, 50. 
Mendizabal, 12. 
Merit an obstacle, 21. 
Michaelmas Goose, 79. 
Milton's descendants, 58. Statue, 

Vauxhall Gardens, 51. 
Minute Calligraphy, 95, 104. 
Molldavia (Moldavia) 20. 
Montagu correspondence, 89. 
Montgomery's Lectures, 84. 
Montrose kirk candlesticks, 85. 
More's descendants, 58. 
Mundy, Anthony, 70. 
Murray, epitaph, 83. 
Muscovite passport, 49. 
Musgrave autographs, 52. 
Napier correspondence, 7. 
Napoleon the First, 104. 
Neapolitan Inn-bill, 30. 
Newton family particulars, 77, 78. 
• Newton's House, 1. 
Nicolas' widow's pension, 67. 
Nine- days Wonder? reply, 6. 
•Norfolk ducking-stools, 21, 30. 
Norwegian Song, 22. 
Numismata Hellenica, 20) 
Numismatist's Vicissitudes, 23. 
Obituary : 

Banks, Tho. Christopher, 92. 

Nixon, Samuel ; sculptor, 68. 

Sowerby, George Brettingham, 68. 
Opera in France, 56. 
Oriel window explained, 83. 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, 24. 
Oxtail Soup ? reply, 87. 
Padua, Image of Virgin, 60. 
Paley's lectures, 63. 
Paltock's Peter Wilkins, 90. 
Pan mure Monuments, 100. 
Parliamentary costume, 1 03. 
Parochial Deposits, 104. 
Patrick s Half-pence, 43. 
Pellico, Sylvio, 14. 
Percy's Oh Nanny I 64. Copy-right 

of Reliques, 91. 
Pharmaceutical, 59, 64, 72. 
Phoenician Tavern sign ? 73. 
Pickering, William, 43. 
Pindar's (Dr. Wolcot) Annuity, 92, 



Planche, Rouge Croix, 13. 

Play of the Passion, 92. 

Plymouth ducking-stool, 79. 

Poetical Queries answered, 102. 

Poetical Signboards, 52, 60, 66, 75, 
76, 86, 87, 95. 

Polyanthea, by Wilson, 93. 

Pompey Statue, at Rome, 60. 

Pope and his editors, 97, 98. 

Port Natal described, 81. 

Post in France, 67. 

Praise of Tobacco, 88. 

Pretender, 15, 16. 

Pricking in hat? 52, reply, 58. 

Priestley, Richard, 68. 

Prohibited Literature, 94. 

Prynne. Introd. to Records, 80, epi- 
taph, etc. 80. 

Puck, the ancient Pan, 47. 

•Puttuck, or Pot-hook, 101. 

Pym's portrait, verses on, 96. 

Quebec Parliament house destroyed, 14. 

Quo Fas et Gloria ducunt? 70. 

Raleigh's descendants, 58. 

Raphael's loggie in Vatican, 71. 

Red-cap, Mother, 17, 18. 

Reed, Isaac, 92. 

Ridley's descendants, 581 

Robertson's Charles the Fifth, 4. 

Rock struck by Moses, 60. 

Roman Era defined, 69. 

•Roman pavement, Dorchester, 73. 

Romeo and Juliet, 68. 

Rooke, Admiral, 24. 

RoubillHc, sculptor, 60. 

Royal Furnishing, 87. 

Rule Britannia, 15. 

•Ramming, Elinour, 17. 

Rutland, Duchess of, 87. 

Salad ine Tenth, 72. 

Schiller's house sale, 78, 92. 

Scold's bridle, see Branks. 

Scotland's Curse ? reply. 10. 

Scotland's Hills, 96, 100. 

Scott (Sir Walter) Album verses, 88. 
Inedited letters, 8, 71. Tally ho ! 7. 

Sebastopol, 80, 81. 

Semel insanivimus omnes? reply, 35. 

Sending to Coventry, 88. 

Sforza, Isabella? reply, 70, 

* Shakespeare's Puck, 47. 

Shakespearean references, 35, 47, 51, 
62, 68, 72. 

Shakespeare- and Greyhound, 87. 

Sign-boards, 13, 20, 31, 52, 60, 66, 
75, 76. 

Simple Ideas, 63. 

Sinope sixty years since, 54. 

Skelton the poet, 17. Doubtful por- 
trait, 103. 

Somersetshire Sign-boards, 13, 20, 31. 

Songs of Degrees ? replies, 14, 19. 



Sorbonne when built, 57. 

Spanish Funeral customs, 48. 

Square of Twelve? 22. 

Staffordshire. Poetical signs, 75. 

Statutes? reply, 4. 

Sterne's Tristram Shandy copyright, 

9 1 . Dissection ? replies, 3 1 , 34. 
Sticks in Office, 66. 
Stonehenge, 6. 
Stratford walnut tree, 72. 
Struldbrugg? replies, 30, 34. 
Suffolk ballad lore, 8. 
Sunday sports licence, 85 . 
Swift's happy quotations, 94, 102. 

Loan Fund, 104. 
Thrale's Entire ! 16. 
Tower Lions, 3t. 
Turkish symbol, 50. 
Turner's Cologne, 44. 
Tythes paid by clergy, 72. 
Tytler family, 66. 
Uncle Sam, 68. 
Untranslatable pun, 73. 
Upcotf s Living Authors, 88. 
Vabalathus ? replies, 32, 37, 49, 70. 
Vcrimdr ? 32 ; replies, 37, 49, 70. 
Vaillant's mishap at sea, 23. Visited 

by Dr. Lister, 70. 
Vane's attainder, 33. 
Varieties of Literature, 92. 
Vatican, decaying splendour, 72. 
Vauxhall Gardens, 51. 
Veritas Temporis Fifia ? 104. 
Vernon ? reply, 21. 
Verses : 

Bell-rock Light-house, 88. 

In Feline obitum, 42. 

Letitia's Charms, 41. 

On a Garden Seat, 87. 

To a Violet, 67. 

Man's Life an Hour-Glasse, 52. 
Versus Cancrinus ? reply, 95. 
Voltaire's Niece, 102. 
Waller's Calender, 30. 
Warner's long range, 83. 
Warton's History of English Poetry, 

95. Happy quotation, 94. 
Watts' pension, 67. 
Warwickshire, Sign-boards, 75. 
Warwick crest, 16. 
Webster's II Penseroso, 44. 
Wesley's Plagiarisms, 90. 
Whispering Court, 84. 
Whittington's stone, i'2. 
Willouguby, Dean, 52. 
Wilson, Professor, 25, 44. 
Wives inimical to studies, 4. 
Wolfe's descendants, 58. 
Worlidge's Gems, 45. 
Wren on eagle's wing? reply, 98. 
Ximenes, Polyglot Manuscripts, 51,60. 
Young's Night Thoughts, 90. 



Errata. — P. 98, col. 2, line 3, for eloquence, read elegance. Ibid, line 4 from bottom, for Aberd. read Aberb. 
Aherbrothoc. P. 99, col. 2, line 28, for William the Norman, read William the Lion. 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 
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MEMORABLE RESIDENCES. 




Nkwtok'8 house, St. Martin's Street. 
No circumstance so readily assists topographical 
researches, or so indelibly impresses the memory of 
persons, as the connecting their names with things 
which are permanent, thus the designating the home 
of genius, as in this instance, 'Newton's house,' conveys 
a determinate idea, that would have long since ceased 
but from this circumstance. Dr. Johnson has not only 
expressed the wish, that the dwelling of every author 
should be known, but he seems to have oecn pleasurably 
employed in tracing and recording the local situation 
of Dryden, and also the residential transitions of Milton. 
The general opinion of the public, it must be admitted, 
is in full accordance with that of the great lexicographer, 



but not nnfrequently opportunities of submitting such 
notices in periodical literature occurring but inoppor- 
tunely, a slight inattention on the part of the observer, 
to minute particulars, very frequently rendered almost 
inscrutable to the most acute, occasions a total loss of 
all details of notice, accelerated by the rapid annihilation 
that is occasioned by Time, and the almost worse 
unobserved engulphment of periodical spoliation and 
destruction. 

Genius, or more properly speaking inspiration, dig- 
nifies every spot on which its energies have been elicited; 
the home of the philosopher becomes in record acade- 
mical ; and its site may be termed classic ground. Let 
us then, for a moment, consider the situation of the 
present pictorial illustration, that the once abode of 
Newton has rendered pre-eminently conspicuous. 

The house, the first on the left hand, on entering 
St. Martin's Street from Leicester Square, was in 170§ 
the residence of the Danish Envoy. In 1710 it became 
tenanted by the ever memorable Sir Isaac Newton, his 
official house as Master of the Mint, being in Haydon 
Square in the Minories ; and as Astronomer Royal at 
Flamstead House in Greenwich Park. Here he built 
the Observatory, the square turret shown in the wood- 
cut, and associated with H alley, held frequent disqui- 
sitions on the appearances in the starry firmament. 

He never married, being wholly busied in profound 
studies during the prime of life, and afterwards engaged 
in the important business of the Mint ; Sir Isaac 
Newton seemed quite occupied here with the company 
of distinguished individuals that his merit drew to him, 
that he was insensible of any vacancy in life, or of 
the want of a companion at home ; in fact, his house- 
keeper was his niece, Mrs. Catherine Barton,* with 



• The writer of • Some Reminiscences of Peter Pindai* 
relates— I mentioned to Wolcot, that I had known a lady 
so late as 1814, who had been in a ball room with Pope. 

" I knew a lady," said Wolcot immediately, " who was 
grand-niece of Sir Isaac Newton. Her name was Burr, 
she died at Baih in 1790, about eighty years old. She 
lived with an aunt for some time, when young, m Newton's 
house. I asked, if it was true, that he was apt to fly into 
a passion with those around him, as I could not reconcile 
it with the well known story of the dog, that threw down 
the candle, and burned his manuscript, the labour of years, 
and yet he only reproved the animal with a few words. 
She replied, both statements were true ; that her great 
relative esteemed a dumb animal not responsible for its 
actions, but that he considered the case was different with 
rational creatures." 

Cftjiti; 
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whom through life he appears to have been happily 
associated. 

Sir Isaac Newton died in this house on Monday, 
March 20, 1726-7, in his eighty-fifth year, leaving 
property amounting to 32,000/. but made no will, 
because, as Fonteneile relates, he thought a legacy was 
no gift. After his decease, the house appears to have 
been immediately abandoned by Mr. Conduitt, who had 
married his niece, Mrs. G. Barton ; in the rate-books 
of St. Martin's, the house in 1727 is declared ' empty.' 

The next tenant was Paul Dominique, Esq. Dr. 
Charles Bumcy appears to have resided here some years, 
probably from before 1?70. On Jan. 10, 1774, he 
announced some particulars for publishing his History 
of Music, that was subsequently comprised in four 
quarto volumes ; and his Account of the Handel Com- 
memoration, is also dated from St. Martin's Street in 
July, 1784. Here, too, his daughter Frances, 6ince 
more generally known as Madame D'Arblay, wrote the 
once highly popular novels of kxdina and Cecilia, 

In 1811 it was occupied as a Family Hotel, but the 
appellation of " the Newton Hotel," has been transferred 
to Bertolini's establishment lower down, at the corner 
of Orange Street. 

The lower part of the house has been occupied for 
the last ten years by a printer named Lavcrs, whose 
sign-board elbows forth above the parlour windows; 
and in the observatory, once fraught with celestial 
enquiries, and honoured by the frequent visits of pro- 
found astronomers and philosophers, snobs now cobble 
shoes, and in place of scientific instruments, are strewed 
hammers, lap-stones, leather cuttings, and useless 
lengths of waxed ends — sic transit gloria vwndi. 

The freehold of the house, formerly the residence of 
Newton ; the house behind, and the Chapel of the In- 
dependents extending the depth of the two houses, in 
Orange Street, was recently purchased by the Deacons 
of the congregation, for the apparently low sum of 3200/. 



HrMNUS REMIGTJM MSLITENSIUM VSSPERTINUS, 

[Vide Current Notes, Vol. iii. p. 88.] 

Ulla si posaet tibi, Virgo Mater, 
Talis in coelo tribui potestas, 
Supplici turbae faveas, Beata 

Virgo Maria ! 
Teque si Stellam Maris invocari 
Fas, regas navim borea fremente, 
JLittus ut tuto teneat, J3eata 

Virgo Maria 1 
Dum man ductus plaeide recumbunt, 
Dumque ventosum silet omne murmur, 
Tollimus cantum numeris, Beata 

Virgo Maria 1 
Voe et Heroes Melitn cruciaque 
Candida?, ex altis iterate muris : 
Dulce nobiscum Melos : O Beata 

Virgo Maria ! 
HavMiead, Dec. 20. D. B. H. 



Bewick's Chillinoham Wild Bull: — What are 
the facts connected with the rarity of this print ; and 
where are the fullest particulars of Bewick's numerous 
graphical productions recorded ? S. F. 

The fullest and moat minute account is John Gray Bell's 
" Catalogue of Works, illustrated by Thomas and John 
Bewick, 1851," printed in imperial octavo. To which we 
refer all collectors of the works of these celebrated wood- 
cutters; but aa few copies were printed, the edition is 
nearly, if Dot all, sold and dispersed. A second edition has 
been intimated, but declining health on the part of the 
author, has hitherto retarded its appearance. 

At p. 18, of the work referred to, are detailed particulars 
of the Chillinghtim Bull print, that Bewick considered his 
chtf-cTawvre. In the first state, it has a richly ornamented 
border, four impressions were taken off, on thin white 
vellum. Considered as proofs, they were printed on a 
Saturday afternoon, when the block was incautiously left ; 
on the next day Sunday, the sun had " shed its influence" 
over it, and on the Monday morning, the block waa found 
split into two pieces. A junction was effected, and a few 
more impressions worked from it, but all these show a rag- 
ged white line, where the block split. This circumstance 
occasioned the vellum proofs to be eagerly sought, and 
Earl Spencer, it is said, paid twenty guineas for his im- 
pression. Another was sold by Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson, in April 1849, for 19/. 10*. 

While working the joined block, that may be called the 
second state of the print, it again split, and was laid aside 
till 1817, when the border was cut off, and impressions in 
a third state effected. The white line is not observed in 
this state, and the impressions, from the few printed, being 
almost all equally fine; renders it as desirable as the 
former, of 1789. 

Certain Curbs for Hydrophobia, 

Mad Dogs. — I remember hearing many years since 
that it had been formerly the practice, in cases of hy- 
drophobia, to put the patient between two feather beds 
and smother nim, by way of cure, for this otherwise 
supposed incurable disease ; but I did not, I confess, 
quite attain to such a point of credibility as to believe 
it true. I ana, however, rather staggered in my scepti- 
cism by having met with, in thejLondon Chronicle* 
many accounts of mad dogs, and marvellous remedies 
for hydrophobia. Amongst these, in particular, in that 
for August 23, 1760, is the following article of news. 

" About three weeks ago as Mr. Hedgeabout, belonging- 
to the Custom House, was playing with his dog, he jumped 
up and bit his master by the nose, which made Mr. Hedge- 
about strike him with his hand, that the dog seised and 
bit ; soon after the dog was discovered to be mad, and ever 
since Mr. Hedgeabout has been attended by two eminent 
physicians; but about four days ago some degrees of mad- 
ness appeared, and every day he grew worse, often desiring 
his friends to keep from him, for fear he should hurt them, 
and on Thursday in the afternoon, being so very bad, was 
bled to death." 

Can this be true ? Perhaps some of your readers 
may be enabled to afford some information upon the 
subject. 

Dorchester, January 9. Johk Garland. 
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Burger's Leonora. 

Observing in Current Notes, for November, that 
the Hon. W. R. Spencer was the author of a transla- 
tion of this beautiful though wild poem, and happening 
to have a copy of it, as also translations by Sir Walter 
Scott, H. J. Pve, Poet Laureate, and Mr. J. T. Stanley, 
I should feel obliged to any of your Correspondents who 
could favour me with a list of all the translations which 
have appeared, mostly, I believe, in 1796 and 1797. I 
am aware of a very line one by Taylor of Norwich, and 
I have an etching by Landseer, with the following lines, 
but whether they form part of a translation of the 
whole poem or not, I am not aware — 

They hurry off with furious bound, 

In gallop's fleetest pace ; 
Stones, sparks, and sand fly from the ground, 
Whirl'd in the rapid race. 
Daventry, January 12, T. 0. Grey. 



Maryland Pattern Shilling. 

George Calvert, M.P. for Bossiney, in the first 
Parliament of King James the First, 1603, became 
Secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, when Secretary of State ; 
was subsequently appointed Clerk to the Privy Council, 
and in 1617 received the honour of Knighthood. In 
1618 he was Secretary of State, and was employed by 
the King in his most important affairs. In the third 
Parliament, 1620, Sir George was returned for the 
County of York, and the King granted him a pension 
of one thousand pounds per annum beyond his salary. 
In the fourth Parliament, 1623, Sir George sat as 
Member for the University of Oxford, when he changed 
his religion, turned a Roman Catholic, and resigned his 
office of Secretary of State. The King nevertheless 
retained him in the Privy Council, and having made 
him large grants of land in Ireland, created him Baron 
Baltimore of Baltimore, co. Longford, Feb. 20, 1624-5. 

While Secretary of State he obtained from the British 
Solomon a grant of the province of Avalon, in New- 
foundland, with most extensive privileges ; he expended, 
as he asserted, 25,000/. on the settlement, and went 
thither three times during James the First's reign, but 
the encroachments of the French compelled him to 
abandon it altogether. 

Lord Baltimore then contrived to obtain from King 
Charles the First, a pant of a large tract of land in 
America, named by the King, Maryland, in compliment 
to the Princess Royal, named Mary, after her mother 
Queen Henrietta Maria. While the patent was pre- 
paring, Lord Baltimore died on April 15, 1632 ; but the 
same was granted to his son Cecil, and to his heirs, of 
the provinces of Maryland and Avalon, the patent dated 
June 20, 1632. The grant was to hold Maryland with 
the same title and royalties as in Avalon, to hold in 
common soccage as of the Manor of Windsor, paying 
yearly as an acknowledgment to the Crown, two Indian 
arrows at Windsor Casfle on Easter Tuesday; and the 
fifth part of the gold and silver ore. 



Cecil Calvert, Baron Baltimore, being thus Lord of 
Maryland, in 1633, constituted his brother Leonard, 
second son of George the first Baron, the first governor ; 
conjointly with Jeremy Hawley and Thomas Cornwallis, 
Esqs. A coinage of money appears to have been in- 
tended, the dies of a shilling, sixpence, and groat were 
engraved by Nicholas Briot, but are of such extreme 
rarity, that it is evident few were struck, only as pattern 
pieces, as the circulation is nowhere alluded to among 
the incidents of the commencement of the settlement of 
St. Mary's in 1634, by Leonard Calvert, and about two 
hundred other persons. 




The shilling here engraved is from a choice specimen, 
in the possession of Mr. Chaffers, Old Bond Street. 



Kennedy.— Who was William Kennedy, author of 
a lyric, entitled "Ned Bolton;" and where are* his 
collected poems to be found? W. A. 

The Electric Telegraph not a new idea. 

In Blagrave's Astrological Practice of Physic, 
1689, 8vo. p. 112, the principle of the Electric tele- 
graph is elicited in the intimation. How to know 
each other's mind at a distance, it being done by sym- 
pathy of motion, as followeth : 

Let there be two needles made of one and the same 
iron, and by one and the same hand, and touched by one 
and the same load -stone ; let them be framed North and 
South, when the Moon is in Trine to Mars, and applying 
unto one of the Fortunes. The needles being made, place 
them in concave boxes, then make two circles answerable 
unto the diameters of the needles, divide them into twenty- 
four equal parts, according unto the number of letters in the 
Alphabet ; then place the letters in order round each circle. 
Now, when you desire to make known each other's mind, 
the day and hour being first concluded on beforehand ; you 
must upon a table, or some convenient place, fix your boxes 
with the needles fitted therein, then having in readiness pen, 
ink, and paper, and with each party a loadstone, be that 
intends first to begin, must with his loadstone gently cause 
the needle to move from one letter unto another, until a 
word is perfected, according unto which motion the other 
needle will answer ; and then after some small stay they 
must begin another word, and so forward, until his mind is 
known, which being done, the other friend with his load- 
stone must do as before, moving gently from letter to letter 
until he hath returned answer accordingly. This will hold 
true if rightly managed. 

Dublin. 4- • S. 
O^iiuadby VjOOQIC- 
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Wives inimical to Literary Studies. 
Thomas Cooper or Cowper, Bishop of Lincoln, was 
the compiler of a Latin and English Dictionary, printed 
in 1578, and highly popular in its day ; the publication 
was retarded some years by the anxiety of the 
Bishop's wife, who fearing so much study might pre- 
judice his health, one day in his absence entered his 
study, and taking all his papers and notes he had been 
busied eight years in gathering burned tbem. De- 
lighted with her achievement, on the Bishop's return 
she apprised him of the act, his reply was, * Woman, 
thou hast put me to eight years study more.' 

Coffee-house civilities.— Charles Dormer, second 
Earl of Carnarvon, being in a Coffee-house in discourse 
with a Doctor of Physic, the latter told him he lied. 
The Earl, though a person of much honour and courage, 
without appearing in the least disconcerted, mildly 
replied, ' Doctor, i had rather take the lie of you a 
thousand times, than physic once/ 

The Dodo. — Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 82. It is true 
I discovered more of the skeleton of this bird than was 
previously known, but not a perfect skeleton. I have 
also described the bones of two nearly allied species, 
which I found with the bones of the Dodo. My paper 
upon this subject will be published in the Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society. 

Dulwich. A. D. Bartlett. 



Statutes.— Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 92. The 
Institutions were first printed by Nicholas Hill, 1546, 
but the name of the author has not transpired. There 
were several subsequent editions, and so late as 1625 
it was reprinted by the Company of Stationers as a hand- 
book of instruction for law students. 



Byron. — The original manuscript of ' The Curse of 
Minerva,' formerly in the possession of R. C. Dallas, 
at whose sale it sold for 16/. 10s, and passed into the 
library of the late Smyth Piggott, Esq. of Brockley Hall, 
Somerset ; was purchased on the 24th ult. by Mr. Boone 
of Bond Street, for 22/. 10$. 

C. R., Dundee. — The Apollo statue that is now the 
theme of general admiration at Paris, is the one found 
at Lillebonne, of gilded bronze and not marble. The 
naming it an Apollo was without the slightest con- 
sideration ; and the French scavans will doubtless soon 
determine whether it is an Antinous or not. 



Voltaire having asked Fontenelle, then more than 
ninety years old, what he thought of Mahomet? the 
latter replied, " II est horriblement beau !" 

Barrier Treatt Vindicated, 1712, 8vo. — Who was 
the author of this interesting historical volume? S. M. 

Charles, second Viscount Townshend, supplied the papers 
but John, Lord Sumera, was the editor. 



Robertson's Fabulous History of Charles V. 

There are few persons who have perused Robertson's 
narrative of the Emperor Charles V?s abdication, and 
his subsequent retirement into monastic life, without 
deep emotion, simply, because doubts were created that 
the once all powerful monarch was, at the close of his 
life neglected by his son, Philip II., the husband of 
our Mary the First ; and unpleasant suspicions engen- 
dered, that he had been destroyed by the policy of his 
son. But all these highly wrought particulars, these 
speculative enrichments which have so often " pointed a 
moral or adorned a tale," are all fiction ; and in the 
words of the legend on the coins of our Mary — Veritas 
Temporis filia ; the truth by the lapse of time has 
been elicited, and documentary evidence is extant to 
negative the assertions hitherto current in reference to 
Charles V. 

The following is the subject of a letter by Henry 
Wheaton, Esq. formerly Minister from the United States, 
at Berlin, in 1843. 

You will doubtless recollect the remarkable incidents 
related by Robertson in his History of Charles V. re- 
specting the retirement of the Emperor into the Convent 
of St. Justus in Estramadura, after his abdication, and 
to which narrative the historian has lent the strong 
colouring of his graphic pencil. We are told that 
Charles renounced, not only the substantial power he 
had inherited or acquired, but the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of imperial sovereignty, for the quietude 
and solitude of a monastic life, devoting himself for the 
residue of his days to religious exercises and practices 
of self-mortification, until he fell into a state of melan- 
choly dejection that nearly deprived him of the use of 
his mental faculties. This gloomy scene is dramatically 
closed by his resolving to anticipate the celebration of 
his own obsequies, and according to the historian, the 
ex-Emperor, wrapped in a sable shroud, and surrounded by 
his attendants, laid himself in a sarcophagus placed in the 
middle of the convent chapel. A funeral requiem was then 
performed, and Charles mingled his own with the voices 
of the clergy, who prayed for the repose of his soul. 
After the close of the ceremony the spectators with- 
drew, and the church doors were shut ; Charles remained 
some time in the coffin, then rose, and retired to his cell, 
where he spent the night in solitary meditation. This 
sad ceremony is supposed to have hastened his dissolu- 
tion, as he is stated to have been immediately attacked 
by a fever, of which he died on the 21st of September, 
1558. 

According to authentic information just received here 
from a German traveller, now engaged in making his- 
torical researches in Spain, all this turns out to be a 
fabulous legend. Don Tomas Gonzales, well known as 
the learned author of an Essay on the relations subsist- 
ing between Philip II. of Spain, and Mary of England, 
printed in the seventh volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Academy of History, at Madrid ; was keeper 
of the royal archives at Simancas, and occupied himself 
to the latter years of his life with a history of Charles V., 
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from his abdication till his death, compiled from original 
documents, in that rich collection. The manuscript of 
this work, in the possession of the late author's nephew, is 
entitled, Vida y Muerte del Emperodor Carlos Quinto 
en Juste. The first part of the work, giving an account 
of the Emperor s abdication at Brussels, and his voyage 
to Spain, follows the ordinary authorities, and does not 
differ materially from Robertson's narrative of the same 
events. Its peculiar interest begins with the landing of 
Charles in the peninsula— from which period the author 
had the exclusive use of documents of unquestionable 
authority, but which were unknown to the Scottish his- 
torian. 

It seems the Emperor's daughter, Donna Juana, 
widow of Prince John of Portugal and Regent of Spain, 
during the absence of Philip II. in Flanders, had in- 
structed Don Luis Quijada, major-domo, and Don Juan 
Vasquez de Molina, the Emperor's private secretary, to 
send her a daily journal respecting the state of the 
Emperor's health, his actions, his conversations, and in 
short, particulars of every thing that passed at St. 
Justus. These despatches are all carefully preserved in 
the archives of Simancas, and Don Tomas Gonzales, has 
made copious extracts from them. He has also made 
use of the correspondence between Charles and his son 
Philip, the other members of his family, and dif- 
ferent distinguished personages of the time. Among 
these papers are several letters from the infant Don 
Carlos, son of Philip II., unfortunately celebrated in 
poetry and in history, addressed to Charles V„ and from 
the latter to the infant's tutor, Ruv Gomez de Silva, in 
which he bewails the errors of his grandson, and ad- 
vises how he might be reclaimed. 

These trustworthy documents demonstrate beyond all 
question, that the ex-emperor, far from having lived a 
monastic life in the cloister of St. Justus, or associated 
as a lay brother on an equal footing with the monks of 
that convent, very seldom participated even in their re- 
ligious exercises. Their total silence respecting the 
extraordinary scene of his funeral obsequies, related by 
Robertson, on I know not what authority— affords of 
itself a strong negative proof against the reality of this 
act " as wild and uncommon as any that superstition 
ever suggested to a weak and disordered fancy.** It 
can hardly be supposed, that the responsible personages 
whose official duty it was to report daily and confiden- 
tially to the Queen Regent every act of Charles's life, 
and who have in fact, recorded the minutest circum- 
stances preceding and attending his death, should have 
dared to omit an incident so striking in itself, and the 
most important of all, since it is supposed to have has- 
tened his dissolution. From the reports of Quijada 
and Vasquez, it also appears, that Charles was for several 
months before his decease confined to his room with the 
gout, so as to have been physically ineapable of assist- 
ing as the principal actor in such a trying scene. 

Robertson dwells upon the small number of attend- 
ants whom Charles took with him into his modest 
retirement as an additional proof of his having with- 



drawn altogether from worldly concerns ; those docu- 
ments, on the contrary, contain positive evidence of his 
being constantly attended by more than five hundred 
persons of various ranks and degrees, principally Flem- 
ings and Germans. 

In short, it appears that Charles remained Emperor 
de facto up to tne time of his death, still directing by 
his advice and general superintendence the complicated 
affairs of the vast dominions, he had nominally conferred 
on his son. Philip, so far from thwarting his father's 
intentions, as in this respect he has been accused of so 
doing, frequently in his correspondence laments his in- 
adequacy from want of experience for the task of go- 
vernment, and entreats his father to leave his cloister, 
and resume the sceptre. 

Charles continued to busy himself especially with ec- 
clesiastical affairs. Robertson, on the contrary, tells us 
how the Emperor amused himself in his retirement in 
studying the principles of mechanical science, and in 
constructing curious works of mechanism, of which he had 
ever been remarkably fond. ** He was,'* says the his- 
torian, " particularly curious with regard to the con- 
struction of clocks and watches; and having found, 
after repeated trials, that he could not bring any two of 
them to go exactly alike, he reflected, it is said, with a 
mixture of surprise, as well as regret, on his own folly, 
in having bestowed so much time and labour on the 
more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a precise 
uniformity of sentiment concerning the profound and 
mysterious doctrines of religion." This account of his 
sentiments is so far from being correct, that the truth 
is— he was never more zealously engaged in stimulating 
the work of persecuting the Protestants by the civil 
power, than during this period of his life. It is well 
known that the principles of the Reformation had at 
this time made considerable secret progress in Spain. 
The Grand Inquisitor informed the Emperor of the 
alarming fact, and accused Dr. Cazalla, Charles's own 
confessor, of being infected with heresy. He did not 
hesitate to instantly surrender the accused to the holy 
office, and in his answer to the Grand Inquisitor, ex- 
claimed, " Have I then spent my whole life in 
endeavouring to root out heresy, in order to discover at 
last the director of my own conscience is an apostate ?** 

Charles, doubtless, considered the Protestants as the 
enemies not only of heaven, but of the State— and feared 
the destruction of the vast possessions he had left to his 
son, from their machinations* He had early crushed the 
civil liberties of Spain in the plains of Vilalar, and in 
all his letters from St Justus he advises Philip to pur- 
sue the heretics with fire and sword, as more dangerous 
enemies than the political partizans of Padilla. He 
thus infused into the soul of Philip his own deadly hate 
of the Reformers, and his counsels were subsequently 
followed by that monarch with the spirit and activity of 
a demon. The work of Don Tomas Gonzales contains 
many highly important letters on this subject from the 
Emperor to the Archbishop of Seville, then Grand In- 
quisitor, which throw new light upon the religious and 
Digitized by VjOOQ IC 
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political history of Spain, and show how the natural 
character of her noble people was corrupted and de- 
graded by their bigoted and despotic rulers of the Aus- 
trian line. 



Prophecies in reference to the Chinese. 

Isaiah xlit. 12 — " Behold, these shall come from 
far ; and lo, these from the north, and from the west ; 
and these from the land of Sinim." 

We find, in the Chinese language, numerous words 
recording the most remarkable events that have since 
taken place, and some few, even before the time of the 
universal deluge : among these, there are some which 
convince us that the true knowledge of some of the 
Jewish doctrines, customs, and ceremonies were accu- 
rately noted by the Chinese. For the sake of brevity, 
I will mention one word only in proof of my assertion, 
viz. : sen, 3, (in the second series of numerals). There 
has been, I think, an essay published on the proper 
rendering of the word Elohim into Chinese. I have not 
seen the work ; nevertheless, I believe that it cannot be 
rendered more intelligibly and significantly than by the 
word san f 3 ; which denotes not only the union of the 
three persons in the Godhead, but also their co-equal 
majesty: hence, we may easily give credit to the 
genuineness of the following part of the creed of the 
present insurgents, the Miao-tze of the different pro- 
vinces, but chiefly those of the Kouang-Si : 
" The Chinese in early ages 

Were regarded by God ; 

Together with foreign states, 

They walked in one way. 

From the time of Pwan-koo 

Down to the three dynasties 

They honoured God, 

As history reeords. fim 
But from the unexpected and extraordinary successes 
of the pretender and his followers, we may reasonably 
expect that the people of that far distant land will, ere 
long, have a more perfect knowledge of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

To shew that the prophecy in Isaiah relates to the 
people of China, it is necessary, in my opinion, to ad- 
duce something like a satisfactory kind of proof that 
the Scripture Sinim refers to the inhabitants of China. 
The Chinese were known to the Arabians by the 
name Tsin, and to the Syrians by the name Tsini, 
which seem to denote that the Hebrew plural termina- 
tion im in Sinim, refers to the people of the land of 
Sin. Morrison says, «• the present reigning family (in 
1822) calls it Ta tsing ktvo" which literally signifies, 
great water -blue kingdom. Here we have a clue, if I 
mistake not, to its most ancient name, viz. : Yen, Chen, 
or Shen, limits (of the earth), terram aqua diluere ; 
literally, earth going great interruption (from much 
water here and there). This word is peculiarly descrip- 

* Callery and Tvan's Insurrection in China, by Oxen- 
ford, p. 306. 



tive of the land of waters, China. ' The following words, 
hanjin t Chinese— literally, river men ; mtvan chorvjin, 
Tartar or Mantchou men, literally, land full of water 
men ; han kroa, Chinese language, literally, river-spoken 
language; tsing hwa, Tartar language, literally, pure 
spoken language ; have, all of them, the index denoting 
water in their composition. 

If then this prophecy of Isaiah be near its fulfilment, 
we may begin to look forward to events which shall lead 
to the accomplishment of that prophecy in Zechariah, 
" and he shall speak peace unto the heathen : and his 
dominion shall be from sea, even to sea, and from the 
river even to the ends (limits) of the earth.*' But a 
century and a half must pass away before the full 
glorification (as in the Egyptian on the Dendera ceiling) 
of our Lord Jesus Christ upon the earth can be made 
manifest. 

Vicarage, Southwiok, Jan. 3rd. T. R. BEOWif. 



A Nine Days' Wonder.— Observing in the Times 
of this day an extract from the Spectator, in which 
Lord Palmerston's recent retirement from the Ministry 
is spoken of, 'if only for a nine days* wonder;' may I 
crave space in your columns to ask of any of your cor- 
respondents to what incident in our history this phrase 
is allusive, and when did it originate ? 

Cornhill, Deo. 28. Cms. 

The writer of the article ' lady Jane Grey,' in the 
Biographia Britannioa, p. 2418, concludes 'Thus we are 
come to an end of the diary of that short reign, that, from 
its continuance, is said to have given birth to th« common 
proverb of " a nine days' wonder." Heylin*i Hist, of the 
Reform, p. 165, is there quoted as the authority, 

Dublin. A. S. 

Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen of England on 
July 10, 1553, four days after the decease of King Edward 
the Sixth, and seems to have relinquished that title and 
state on the 19th following, a period of nine days, but she 
is believed, although reluctantly, to have assumed the royal 
dignity immediately after King Edward's demise ; this pre- 
sumption creates the supposition her reign really extended 
to thirteen days. The earliest publio documeuts hitherto 
discovered are however, dated on July 9, and the latest on 
July 18, 1553. 



Stonehenoe,— A Correspondent suggests, " was not 
a Temple of the Sun, as so called by Diodorus Siculus ; 
or a Pagan Temple, as defined by Inigo Jones ; or a 
Druidical Temple, as more recently determined by Dr. 
Stukeley ; but an arena in which wild animals were 
collected and destroyed, as the Nineveh sculptures re- 
cently exhumed, display the monarch spearing or level- 
ling with the arrow, the bull or the lion. The supposi- 
tion is not extravagant to suppose the liths shut in with 
hurdles or boughs ; the summits of the pillars crowned 
with galleries, and the central lith whence the arbiter 
ludorum, not surely elegantiarum, witnessed and de- 
cided the meed of successful, though inglorious, vic- 
tory Y* 
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Scott's Tally ho ! to thi Fox. 

Sir Waltir Scott's appointment as Clerk of Ses- 
sion, was notified in the Gazette, March 8th, 1806 ; a 
nomination that at the time was looked on by many of 
the Government adherents with any thing but feelings 
of satisfaction. In short it was almost immediately 
after a Whig ministry had gazetted his nomination, 
although a known Tory, to the office, that had for twelve 
months been a principal object of his ambition, that, 
rebelling against the implied suspicion of his having 
accepted something like a personal obligation at the 
hands of adverse politicians, he soon after put himself 
forward as a decided Tory partisan. 

The impeachment of Lord Melville was among the 
first measures of the Whig ministry, and although the 
ex-minister was, as to all the charges involving his 
personal honour ultimately acquitted, yet the investi- 
gation brought forward so many circumstances by no 
means creditable to his discretion, that it was with an 
ill grace the rejoicings of his friends, of whom Scott 
was one of the most zealous, were scornfully jubilant ; 
such they were, however, in Edinburgh, and at a public 
dinner given in honour of Melville's acquittal, on June 
27, 1806, Scott performed his part by writing the Song, 
entitled, " Health to Lord Melville." It was sung to 
the air of Carrickfergus, by James Ballantyne, and hailed 
with rapturous applause. The song was printed in the 
newspapers at the time, but is not embodied in the 
collected edition of Scott's poetical works. 9 

The song, it is admitted by Lockhart, his son-in-law 
and biographer, gave great offence to many sincere 
personal friends, whom Scott numbered among the 
upper ranks of the Whigs ; it created a marked coldness 
from several towards him, which as his letters show 
wounded his feelings severely — the more so, because a little 
reflection must have made him repent not a few of the 
allusions. Scott's Tory prejudices as exemplified in the 
song, had however fallen into a slumber that has been 
awakened by the recent publication of Moore's Diary, 
by Lord John Russell, and General Napier, the party 
who has considered himself aggrieved, has occasioned 
the following correspondence, wholly addressed to the 
Times journal, in defence, it must be admitted, of a 
defective remembrance of all the circumstances. 

The following, addressed to the Editor, appeared in 
the Times on the 28th ultimo. 

Sir,— I request, as a favour, the insertion in The Times 
of this my reply to the following passage from Mr. Thomas 
Moore's diary, published by Lord John Russell— 

" Asked Lord H. (Holland) about the story Napier tells 
of Sir W. Scott having written a song for the ' Pitt Club', 
while Fox was dying, the burden of which was ' Tally-ho I 
to the Fox, 9 Not a word of truth in it, as I told Napier 
when he mentioned the wretched calumny." 

Thus to be quoted as the careless reporter of a " wretched 
calumny" does not suit me, and I will now give the ground 
for repeating my assertion, with a full belief in its truth, 



despite of Lord Holland's authority. First, my recollection 
is clear and strong of this fact, that the newspapers pub- 
lished at the time the words of the song — the burden being, 
I think, not " Tally-ho I" but " Hark, hark 1 to the death 
of the Fox." It was published as Sir W. Sootf s composi- 
tion, and as having been sung at a •• Pitt dinner." 

Second, after my discussion with Mr. Moore, I happened 
to meet Mrs. Dugald Stewart, widow of the moral philo- 
sopher, and mentioned the subject to her : she raised her 
hands and eyes in astonishment at Mr. Moore's having 
contradicted the story, saying her husband had broken off 
all intimacy with Sir Walter in resentment, and, I think 
she said, had shut his door against him ; moreover, that the 
only point doubtful was, whether Sir Walter had not also 
sung the song at the dinner. 

There must be people in Edinburgh still alive who can 
bear testimony to this. 

Yours respectfully, 

.W. Napier, Lieutenant-Qeneral. 

Dec. 26. 

The annexed reply was elicited and printed on the 
29th. 

Sir, — I observe in your paper of this date, a letter from 
Lieutenant-General Sir W. Napier, respecting a song said by 
him to have been written for the Pitt Club, at the time 
Mr. Fox was dying. It is to be regretted that the gallant 
General did not take more pains to be certain of the fact 
before he repeated the assertion, which had already been 
disposed of in so decided a manner by the late Lord Hol- 
land. 

The song in question was written for the celebration of 
Lord Melville's acquittal, and sung at a dinner given in 
Edinburgh for that purpose on the 27th of June, 1806. 
Mr. Fox at that time was not known to be ill, nor did 
his death take place until the 13th of September, of the 
same year. 

Perhaps you will be kind enough to insert this in 
your next paper, as it is most unjust to Sir Walter Soottfs 
memory to leave the assertion of Sir W. Napier uncontra- 
dicted. 

I have the honour to be, your most obedient servant, 

Dec. 28. Benex. 

The words of the song to which Sir William alludes are 



• It is printed entire in Lockhartfs Life of Scott, edit. 
1839, vol. ii. pp. 323—826. 



In Grbnville and Spencer, 

And some few good men, Sir, 
Great talents we honour, slight difference forgive ; 

But the Brewer we'll hoax, 

Tallyho! to the Fox! 
And drink ' Melville for ever' as long as we live. 

These lines constitute the concluding portion of the 
eighth and last verse. Lockhart has the commencement 
of the third line • High talents we honour.' 

On January 3rd appeared the following — 
Sir,— Tour correspondent " Senex" may be, and no doubt 
is, a very respectable old lady ; but I cannot, without the 
honour of knowing her, accept such testimony in opposition 
to that of Mrs. Dugald Stewart. Her memory, also, seems 
impaired, for she gives but one verse of a song by Sir Walter 
8oott, the rest, I suppose, not suiting her purpose; more- 
over, it appears to me more than doubtful that it is taken 
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from the scrap in question. However, my object in writing 
now it to introduce the following letter, which famishes 
testimony from another lady — better known to the world 
than Mrs. Senex— as to the truth of my Torsion respecting 
Sir Walter Scott's conduct. 

Dec. 81. W. Napier, lieutenant-General. 

My dear Sir William,— I see a letter of yours in The 
Time* of yesterday, referring to a passage in Moore's Diary 
respecting Sir Walter's song. I passed two winters in 
Edinburgh— 1817, 1818— and then was well acquainted 
with Mrs. Grant of Laggan, a good Tory. Eulogizing 
Scott, she mentioned to me, as the only blemish in his life, 
the composition of the song referred to, and his singing it 
at a Pitt dinner. 

Of course, I heard the story from others, but it was a 
subject which the friends of Scott avoided. Moore could 
have no good authority for his contradiction of your state- 
ment. 

Use this statement if it can be of any service, without 
the name, which is of no authority on such a subject. 

The controversy closed by the publication of the fol- 
lowing in the Times on the 4th inst. 

Sir, — lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, with cha- 
racteristic perseverance, but with small civility to your 
correspondent " Senex," is determined never to be in the 
wrong. Let us hope that " the modern Polybius" has not 
always been so slow in consulting the most obvious autho- 
rities for assertions affecting, as in this case, the reputation 
of the dead. Here was a grave charge against Sir Walter 
Scott, though generously refuted when first made by Mr. 
Moore. Surely, if there were any doubt about the facts, 
Mr. Lockhart's biography was at hand, and was above 
suspicion. Accordingly, in the second volume of that 
work Sir William would have found the song printed at 
length, with all the circumstances attending the production 
of it. I cannot suppose that Sir William would venture 
to charge Mr. Lockbart either with forgery, garbling, or 
suppression. In short, the song was written before it was 
known even to Mr. Fox's own colleagues that his health 
was in anything like a precarious state, and was not sung 
at a Pitt dinner, but at one given to celebrate Lord Mel- 
ville's acquittal. Mr. Fox's name is only once mentioned 
or expressly alluded to m the staasa correctly quoted by 
" Senex f and lastly, was not sung by Scott himself, but 
by Ballantyne. Sung it himself I One would think that 
the words he put into the mouth of his own Frank Osbal- 
diston (though it was evidently Scott himself who spoke) 
must have been prophetic : — 

" It has even been reported by my maligners, that I 
sang a song while under this influence ; but, as I remember 
nothing of it, and never attempted to turn a tune before or 
since, I would willingly hope there is no foundation for such 
a gross calumny." 

" Senex," for anything I know, may be " an old woman," 
but his authority even Sir William must admit is as good as 
that of Mrs. Dugald Stewart, or Mrs. Grant of Laggan, who, 
perhaps, were never old. There may be a fond partiality 
in thai of his son-in-law, and, therefore, I will not insist 
on Sir William's taking it for granted, as asserted by Mr. 
Lookhart, that Sir Walter never wrote but this one lam- 
poon (which is bad enough to be harmless), and that he 
recorded his regret at this only ill-natured reference to the 
honoured name of Charles Fox by some of the most beau- 



tiful lines that ever issued from his pen, in the poem which 
was published soon after that statesman was loot to the 
nation. I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
Jon. 3. II. 



Sir, — The gallant, but not very courteous General might 
have employed his time to better purpose than in his effort 
to bolster up the original slander. 

My only reason for not giving the whole song wan its 
length. It may be seen on page 107 of the second volume 
of Lockhaft't Ljfe of Scott, who likewise states that it was 
sung by James Ballantyne at the dinner mentioned in my 
last letter. A reference to it will show that the Knee quoted 
by me are the only ones that have anything to do with the 
subject. 

I fear that even this reference wiU not be sufficient to 
satisfy Sir William ; but I feel confident that every one else 
will agree with me that Sir Walter Scott is folly exonerated 
from the charge, and that Sir W. Napier's opinion, founded 
on gossiping recollections of his own and others, is of no 
value whatever. 

With many apologies for trespassing on your valuable 
time, I have the honour to be, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 3. 8KNKJC. 



An Inedited Letter of Sir Walter Scott. 

Addressed to Alexander Mnndell, Esq. Barrister-at- 
Law, Parliament Street, London. 

My dear Sir,— From your kind letter I perceive 
with pleasure that my long depending business is at 
length accomplished. My best respects attend Mr. 
Harrison, and I shall not fail to keep his directions in 
mind. Indeed as I have planning and planting in view, 
I dare say my Pegasns will not be over-weighted, as 
the Jockies say, by this accession of fortune.* 

Pray let me know the account of fees, and so forth, 
that I may put myself out of your debt, so far as money 
can do so, for your attention to this matter. The friendly 
exertions you have made in my behalf merit my best 
thanks: assuredly my Christmas cheer has digested 
much better for the pleasure of your correspondence. 
Believe me ever, your faithful and obliged, 

Walter Scott. 

Edinburgh, January 7th, 1819. 



Suffolk Ballad Lore.— The extensive collection of 
ballads, traditionary and historical verses, in reference 
to the County of Suffolk, formed by the late Rev. James 
Ford, editor of the Suffolk Garland ; the late Augustine 
Page, editor of the Supplement to Kirby's Suffolk 
Traveller ; and other collections, are now preparing for 
publication, as a second and considerably enlarged 
edition of the Suffolk Garland. 



* In January, 1812, Scott entered upon the enjoyment 
of his proper salary as a Clerk of Session, that with his 
Sheriffdom, gave him from this time, till very near the close 
of his life, a professional income of sixteen hundred pounds 
a year. 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note to give and to receive." — Shakespeare. 
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Cocking or Ducking Stools for Scolds. 

The Cucking-stool was a means adopted for the 
punishment of scolds and incorrigible women by ducking 
them in the water, after having secured them in a chair 
or stool, fixed at the end of a long pole, serving as a 
lever by which they were immersed in some muddy or 
stinking pond. Blount notices it was in use in the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, by whom it was called Scealping- 
jrole, and described to be * Cathedra in qua rixosse 
mulicres sedentes aquis demergehantur;' he also ob- 
serves it was anciently a punishment inflicted upon 
bakers and brewers transgressing the laws. 

"In Germany, cowards, sluggards, deHauchees and 
prostitutes were suffocated in mires and bogs ; " Henry* 
adds, " it is not improbable that these useless members 
and pests of human society were punished in the same 
manner, in this island;' 4 questioning at the same time, 
in a note — " Is not the Ducking-stool a relic of this last 
kind of punishment?** 

The practice of ducking scolds, though now obsolete, 
continued till within the last century; and corporate 
bodies were required to furnish themselves with these 
appliances, as they are now enforced to provide and 
maintain fire-engines. 

In 1552, at the Manor-court of Edgeware, the inha- 
bitants were prosecuted for not having a Tumbrel and 
Cucking-stool ; the former for the punishment of bra- 
ciatores. The accompts of the Corporation of Banbury, 
in Oxfordshire, notice — 

1 556. Paid to Jhon A wod for making of sarten Staples 
and Uokes for the Kockestoll. 

The Staples here men- 
tioned, are shewn in the 
annexed wood-cut, f as 
fixed to the oak-chair; 
the hooks being attached 
to the ropes, for lowering 
the scold, seated in the 
machine, into the water, 
and raising it again. 

The Proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor's Court of 

Cambridge, 1559, 1st Eliz., record- 
Jane Johnson, adjudged to the Duckeing-stoole for soould- 

ing, and commuted her penance. 




• History of Great Britain, vol. i. p. 214. 

f The woodcut represents the old Cucking-stool, for- 
merly belonging, as it was said, to the Corporation of 
Worcester, and sold fifteen years since at Oxenham's Rooms, 
in Oxford Street. 

YOL. IV. 



Katherine Sanders, accused by the churchwardens of 
St. Andrews, for a common scold, and slanderer of her 
neighbours; adjudged to the Ducking-stool. 

The Churchwardens' and Overseers' Accounts of King- 
ston- upon-Thames, 1572, detail the following bill of 
expenses — 

The making of the Cucking-stool . . 8s 

Iron-work for the same 8s 

Timber for the same .... 7s 

Three brasses for the same, and three wheels 4s 1 Od 

And in those for Lichfield, in 1578, occurs a similar 
charge — 

For making a Cuck-stool with appurtenances 8s. 

Clarke* describes a Chair at 
Ipswich, that was formerly used 
there as a Ducking-stool, and 
from the accompanying minute 
representation will be seen to 
have been a machine, formed as 
a common chair, but by the iron 
frame, was affixed and suspended 
by a rope, at the end of a trans- 
verse beam, or crane, above the 
water, for lowering or raising it, 
and the delinquent was thus 
soused into the water. The seat 
and the back, are alike open. 

The Corporation Accompts of Gravesend, have fre- 
quent entries in reference to the Cucking-stool, and arc 
probably indicative of the occasions it was required for 
the public service — 

1628. Nov. 9. Paid unto Mild man for mend- 
ing the Cucking-stool . . .7s 

1629. Sept 4. Paid unto the Wheeler for 
timber for mending the Cucking-stool . 3* Ad 

1635. Oct 23. Paid for two Wheeles and 
Yeekes for the Ducking stool . . 8s 6d 

1636. Jan. 7. Paid the porters for ducking 

of Good wife Campion . . . . 8s 
1646. June 12. Paid two porters for laying 

up the Ducking-stoole .... 84 
1653. Paid John Powell for mending the 

Ducking-stoole 6s 

1680. Puid Gattlett for a proclamation, and 

for carrying the Ducking' stoole in market \s6d 

The Cucking-stool, or as it was sometimes called the 
Ducking-stool, was in use long after the date of these 




• Ilistory of Ipswich, 1830, 8vo. p. 298. 
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entries ; but the practice having been discontinued, the 
machine with its appendages are not now found among 
the Chattels of the Corporation. That belonging to 
Gravesend, was placed upon wheels, and by the minis- 
tration of porters, was run or plunged with the occupant 
into the Thames, at an inclined plane called ' the Horse 
Wash * at the Town Quay ; no other place being adapted 
for the operation, within the town ; and farther, the 
Corporation Accounts show that the porters were not 
only recompensed for ducking the scold, but also for 
replacing it in its wonted deposit in the market. 

In Whimsies: or a New Cast of Characters, 1631, 
duod. ; the author speaking of a Xantippean says — ' He, 
(her husband) vowes therefore to bring her in all dis- 

frace to the Cucking-stool e, and she vowes againe to 
ring him, with all contempt to the Stoole of repentance.** 
Misson describes the operation of the Cucking-stool, as 
witnessed by him — 

The way of punishing scolding women is pleasant enough, 
they fasten an arm chair to the ends of two beams, twelve 
or fifteen feet long-, and parallrl to each other, so that these 
two pieces of wood with their two ends, embrace the chair, 
which hangs between them upon a sort of axle, by which 
means it plays freely, and always remains in a horizontal 
position, that a person may conveniently sit in it, whether 
you raise it up or let it down. They set a post upon the 
bank of a pond or river, and over the post they lay almost 
in equilibrio, the two beams, at the ends of which, the chair 
hangs just over the water ; they place the woman in the 
chnir, and so plunge her into the water, as often as the 
sentence directs, in order to cool her immoderate heat.f 

Gay in his third Pastoral, entitled * The Dumps,' thus 
describes the Cucking-stool — 

I'll speed me to the Pond, where the high Stool 
On the long plank, hangs o'er the muddy pool j 
That Stool, the dread of ev'ry scolding Quean. 

But the graphic il- 
lustration, drawn 
by DuGuernier, re- 
presents a some- 
what different ad- 
justment : the 
plank, as shewn in 
the woodcut, works 
apparently on a 
pivot between two 
posts. 

Other pictorial illustrations will be acceptable. 

* " The stools of infamy are the Ducking-stool and the 
Stool of repentance. The first was invented for taming 
female shrews. The stool of repentance is an ecclesiastical 
engine, of Popish extraction, ?or tho punishment of fornica- 
tion and other immoralities, whereby the delinquent pub- 
licly takes shame to himself, and receives a solemn repri- 
mand from the minister of the parish." — Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, 1732, p. 740. 

t Travels in England, transl.by Ozell, 1710, 8vo. p. 65. 




Escroqubr.— In the Quarterly Review, for Septem- 
ber last, in an excellent article on * The Institute of 
France,' it is related, p. 322, as an instance of the 
proneness of lexicographers to make their dictionaries 
the vehicle of their prejudices, or their wrongs, that 
Richelet, in his once popular dictionary, thus exemplifies 
the word Escroquer : — 

* The son of Francois Herrardde Vitri (eseroquS) swindled 
M. Richelet of ten louis-dores, and that scoundrel, instead 
of retrieving the misconduct of bis son, by restoring what 
he had basely {eseroqne) swindled, had the insolence to 
approve what he had done, and in a foolish note, to thank 
M. Richelet for his generosity.* 

On turning to my ' nouvelle edition* of Richelet, 
printed in 1759, I find under the word EseroquS, no 
such statement, but the following : — * Brusquet, tameux 
Boufon escrooua subtilement une chaine d'or que le Roi 
avoit don nee a un Boufon de PEmpereur,' for which he 
cites Perronuina, p. 3.9. Some of your readers may 
possibly be able to say, if any other edition of Richelet's 
Dictionary contains the anecdote stated by the writer of 
the article in question. 

In the same article, p. 343, the author says, — u We 
might really even parody the famous line of Moliere : — 
' Tant de fiel entre-t-il dans Tame des savans.' " 

Is this not an error, in ascribing the line on which 
the parody is made to Moliere, instead of to Boileau, 
who in his Lutrin has the line, — 

" Tant de fiel entre-t il dans 1 ame des dev6ts/' 
a well known parody of the line in Virgil, — 
" Tantsene animis coslestibus ira ?'' 

JSnAib. l.T. 15. 



Robert Burns' Six "Belles op Mauchlink.* 
Died, last week, at Edinburgh, Mrs. Candlish, for- 
merly Miss Jean Smith, the last of the six * belles of 
Mauchline,' to whom the verses of Burns have given 
celebrity— 

Miw Miller is fine, Miss Markland's divine, 

Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is braw, 
There's beauty and fortune to get wi* Miss Morton, 
But Armour's the jewel for me o' them a*. 
Miss Miller became the wife of the poet's friend, Dr. 
Mackenzie ; Miss Markland was married to Finlay, an 
excise officer at Greenock ; Miss Betty Miller became a 
Mrs. Templeton ; and Miss Morton a Mrs. Paterson. 
The husband of Jean Smith was Mr. Candlish, a medi- 
cal man ; and her son is the Rev. Dr. Candlish, of Edin- 
burgh, whose eloquence and ability confirm the shrewd 
discrimination of the poet. 

North British Daily Mail, Feb. 3. 

Scotland's Curse.— Why is the playing-card, the 
Trine of diamonds, said to be ' the Curse or Scotland ? ' 

Totteridge. Euphrmia. 

William, Duke of Cumberland, is said to have dispatched 
his sanguinary orders, at the close of the battle of Culloden, 
written on the back of a playing-card, the Nine of Dia- 
monds ; no other or better writing-material being at huud. 
Hence its popular denouncement. 
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Bewick. Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 2.— My friend, 
Mr. J. G. Bell, is mistaken as to the number of * Wild 
Bulls ' taken off on vellum. This singularly beautiful 
production originated on the suggestion of the late Mar- 
mad uke Tunstall, the founder of what is now a portion 
of the Newcastle Museum, and if S. F. refers to Fox's 
Synopsis of that collection, he will there find some 
interesting notices of Bewick, his Wild Bull, and his 
History of British Birds. Six impressions were printed 
on fine vellum for Mr. Tunstall, and from my own en- 
quiries I should think there are at least a dozen proofs 
in this state. One was sold in London, last autumn, 
and purchased by a bookseller in Newcastle at a very 
low price. 



South Shields* 



Luke If acket. 



Kennedy. Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 3— William 
Kennedy was a native of the North of Ireland, and edu- 
cated at the Belfast Academical Institution. Like many 
another son of Irish genius, after giving numerous proofs 
of the brilliant powers of which he was possessed, he 
transferred his literary allegiance to England ; and had 
not long settled there when he became editor of the 
Hull Advertiser. Subsequently he obtained a govern- 
ment appointment in Australia, and was murdered by 
the aborigines. The writer had the privilege of his 
early friendship, and a gentler spirit never wedded 
poesy. I am not sure that his poetry has been published 
in a collected form. 

Recorder Office, Downpatrick. James A. Pilson. 



- Dining with Duke Humphrey.— Whence the origin 
of this saying? R. F. 

Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, who died in 
1446, was the founder of the library at Oxford, subse- 
quently so enriched by Sir Thomas Bodley and others, that 
it has now the wide world appellation of the Bodleian. 
When a student remained reading in the library, during 
the hours of dinner, at which time the doors are closed, he 
was said, on missing him at the college table, to be *• Dining 
with Duke Humphrey "— dinnerles* in the library, devoted 
to his studies* 



The Kinges and Gouernours of England. 

Two Wills, Hal, Stephen, Henry then ayaine ; 
Dicks, Jacke, third Heury, Edwards three in traine ; 
Second Dicke, three more Hals, Ned the fourth, and 

/other, 
Crurape Dicke, seventh, eighth Hals, Ned, Moll, Besse noe 

mother; 
Jemmye, Charles, and G. and ? may bee nere another : 
Parliaments five or six, Oliuer and Red Jumpe 
Instrument and Humblement, Richard and the Rumpe. 
1659* Contemporary Manuscript. 



Early Significanot of the Christmas Tree. 

Christmas in Berlin has its joys, even though the 
roast beef and old holly of Old England be not there : 
the bright clear air, through which one can see and 
hear to an incredible distance ; the glittering snow that 
lies on the ground and covers the trees, retaining its 
purity for weeks ; the happy family groups out on their 
festag walk ; the children parading m the last night's 
tippet and muff; the hilarity of the skaters ; the merry 
tinkling of the bells on the harness of the sledge, as it 
glides by with its happy freight, and its horses flaunting 
in many coloured feathers and their long housings of 
white kerseymere. These are the out-of-doors jcys to 
which the foreigner has free access ; but the in-doors 
delights of the Christmas Tree and the beschcerunp, or 
present-giving, of the children, and of everybody, from 
and to everybody, are confined to those only who are 
members of families, and are not extended to the 
stranger who is within the gates. The all but universal 
jubilee leaves him alone in his domicile, uninvited to 
break the spell of any family circle. The Christmas- 
tree has become a prevailing fashion in England at this 
season, and is by most persons supposed to be derived 
from Germany; such, nowever, is not the fact; the 
Christmas-tree is from Egypt, and its origin dates from 
a period long antecedent to the Christian era. The 
palm tree is known to put forth a shoot every month, 
and a spray of this tree, with twelve shoots on it, was 
used in Egypt, at the time of the winter solstice as a 
symbol of the year completed. 

Egyptian associations of a very early date still min- 
gle with the tradition and custom of the Christmas- 
tree; there are as many pyramids, as trees used in 
Germany, in the celebration of Christmas by those 
whose means do not admit of their purchasing trees 
and the concomitant tapers. These pyramids con- 
sist of slight erections of slips of wood, arranged like 
a pyramidal epergne, covered with green paper, and 
decorated with festoons of paper chain-work, which flut- 
ter in the wind, and constitute a make-believe foliage ; 
this latter, however, is an innovation of modern days. 
The palm tree • spray of Egypt, on reaching Italy, be- 
came a branch of any other tree ; the tip of the fir 
being found most suitable, from its pyramidal or conical 
shape, was decorated with burning tapers lighted in 
honour of Saturn, whose saturnalia were celebrated 
from the 17th, to the 21st of December, the period of 
the winter solstice ; the lighted tapers, the saturnalitia\ 
or presents given, and the entertainment of the domes- 
tics on a footing of equality, date from this age. After 
the saturnalia came the days called the sigillaria, 
when presents were made of impressions stamped on 
wax, which still form part of the furniture of a Christ- 
mas-tree. To the sigtttaria succeeded one day, called 
the juvenalia, on which every person, even adults, in- 
dulged in childish sports, and hence the romping close 
of our Christmas festivities. 
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. Almost all the nations of the ancient world had their 
peculiar feast of mid-winter, but the Juel-fesS of the 
Northern mythology, is that which seems to have left 
the most discernible traces in our country. The circling 
year was represented as a wheel, the word itself being 
derived from jnel ; closing only to commence again ; 
the yule log was heaped on the fire, and the boar, an 
animal obnoxious to the god of the Sun, was roasted 
whole in the open air. Tne most pleasing part con- 
nected with this observance of the mid-winter festival, 
was the custom of concealing the presents in as many 
wrappers as possible, and throwing them in at the win- 
dows, the practice being emblematical of the hidden 
blessings in store for the coming year. 

It was not till several centuries after the birth of our 
Saviour, that the Church appointed the Nativity to be 
a high day, and a holyday ; and not having specific in- 
formation, as to the exact period of our Lord's birth, 
December 25 was fixed on, as being more likely than 
any other to be the correct day. With the Germans, 
the greatest festival is our Christmas-eve, the heilege 
abend, which has the more propriety, as whatever doubt 
attaches to the date of His birth, it is certain that our 
Lord was born in the night-time. The festival is called 
weihttacht, or night dedicated to the commemoration. 
As Christmas-eve always falls on the evening of Adam 
and Eve's day, an orthodox Christmas-tree will have the 
figures of our first parents at its foot, and the serpent 
twining himself round its stem. By a bold stretch of 
theological fancy, the tree with its branches and tapers, 
is with the abovementioned accessories, understood to 
typify the genealogy of our Lord, closing in the most 
luminous apex, the sun of light and life, ** the seed of 
the woman should crush the serpent's head " The Ro- 
mans had already affixed on the summit of their trees, 
a representation of a radiant sun in honour of Phoebus 
Apollo, to whom the three last days of December were 
dedicated. In connexion with this god, sheep were 
sometimes exhibited pasturing under the tree, or Apollo 
himself took charge of the herd, or taught the shep- 
herds the use of the pipe. This was skilfully construed 
by the Christian clergy to be emblematic of the Good 
Shepherd. 

The ngillaria of the Romans were impressed with 
the images of saints and holy persons ; the lighted 
tapers, also borrowed from the satvmalia, were retained 
here, as elsewhere, as portion of the religious ceremony. 
The giving of presents, another portion of the aatur- 
tialia, was understood to be expressive of Christian 
brotherly love, while the apples, nuts, and gingerbread, 
equally unmistakeable remnants of the Northern heathen 
mythology, have been retained in the service of the 
Christian festival, as accessories that sufficiently recom- 
mended themselves without typifying anything par- 
ticularly holy. 



Tavern orgies tear asunder the stoutest constitution, 
as well as impoverish the weightiest purses. 



Jewish Disabilities. 

The tribute required of the Jews by Vespasian, on the 
subjugation of Judaea, was by Domitian rendered almost 
insupportable, and even the observance of the religious 
rites of their faith was permitted only on their comply- 
ing with the Emperor's exactions, which were enforced 
with great rigour. Suetonius, recounting the various 
means of plundering his subjects, observes, — 'Above all 
others, the Jews were miserably harassed by the confis- 
cation of their estates ; those in particular, who, declin- 
ing to give in their names as Jews, yet lived after the 
manner of Jews ; or who, concealing their original, did 
not pay the tribute that had been imposed upon that 
nation.' The assassination of Domitian made way for 
the accession of Nerva, a d. .96, when these oppressive 
taxes were remitted, and the event perpetuated on the 
reverse of one of Nerva's large brass coins, now of con- 
siderable rarity. 




Imp. Nerva Caes. Ava. P. M. Tr. P. Cos. III. P. P. 

RcV. FlSCI JVDAICI CALVMKIA SVBLATA. 

The word fiscus was derived from the hamper, or 
basket, in which the taxes were originally collected. 



Mendizabal, who advanced in life from being a 
Jew boy named Mendez, selling old clothes at Cadiz or 
wandering about the country as a pedlar, receiving on 
account of his Hebrew origin many a cuff or a kick from 
his customers, which he was obliged to pocket with their 
copper monies— first became a millionaire, and lastly 
Prime Minister of Spain, evincing in that position the 
most enlightened patriotism towards the land of his 
birth, from which, in common with all his caste, he had 
received usages that might have turned the blood to 
gall, if the blood and spirit of his race had been like 
that of the rest of the sons of Adam. 



Arnold op Brescia. — What was the name of the 
Viscount of the Campania, who gave shelter to Arnold 
of Brescia, a heretic burned alive by order of Pope 
Adrian the Fourth, in 1155? Gibbon, Mosheim and 
M ura tori notice his history, but not the names of the 
Count who protected him, or of the Bishop of Constance, 
another of his friends. 

Dover. ^ S. Sxelton. 
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Religious Belief of the Chinese. 
There are two languages, the Hebrew and the Chi- 
nese, every word of which may be literally interpreted 
by means of the significations of the hieroglyphs which 
compose the words. This method of interpretation 
appears to be the only one for restoring the true history 
of such events, as from length of time have been so cor- 
rupted by glosses, as scarcely to leave a trace of their 
original meaning, even to those professing to be perfectly 
conversant with their intricacies. We may thus speak 
of the Chinese language in particular, and only by un- 
folding the compound structure of words can we be 
enabled to see and explain the historical events contained 
in them ; let us then pursue this decomposition in order 
to shew what was the ancient religious belief of the 
Chinese. 

Du Halde, Hist of China, 8vo. edit. vol. iii. p. 16, 
states : " The chief object of their worship is the Supreme 
Being, Lord and Chief Sovereign oTall things, which they 
worshipped under the name of Chang ti." The literal 
meaning of Chang ti, or in English orthography, Shang 
te, Supreme Lord of Heaven, is as follows, — one piercing 
or extending from our heaven, or atmosphere, above the 
eight coverings, regions, or residences. Here we are 
referred, if I mistake not, to the pure Empyrean, or the 
Spirit that extends throughout infinite space, surround- 
ing and supporting the whole of the creation, as the 
Alpha, or, as it is beautifully expressed in the Edda, 
the Ljosalfaheim, the region of pure light tending 
downwards, and which is above the other eight regions, 
Chang ti therefore means the essential part of the Deity, 
whom we are taught to call * the Father.* Here we have 
the pure worship of the Supreme ; but this is not all ; 
they had also, at the same time, a correct knowledge of 
the nature and future mission of the Messiah, whom 
they called the God Fo. This word literally signifies — 
Man descending from above the third heaven, upon 
earth, and afterwards ascending thither. In Du Halde, 
vol. ii. p. 288, he is also described on a coin, called a 
superstitious coin, figured on the left hand, at the bottom 
of the plate ; where the spiritual index is prefixed to 
Fo, instead of jin, man. The most ancient hieroglyphs 
on this coin describe that part of holy writ, contained in 
Genesis i. 2, 3 ; or, it may be from the same record, 
that was in common among mankind, handed down from 
the earliest ages. 

I will mention but two more, most ancient records of 
the same nature ; one, in Heuselii Synopsis Universes 
Philosophia, p. 46, plate 1 ; 'the descent of the Tri- 
nity, upon one man on earth to establish a kingdom, and 
return again to heaven.' The other in Hammer's 
Ancient Hieroglyphic Characters, pp. 91 and 22 ; the 
description of which is as follows,— ' The creation of the 
universe, the fall of Adam and Eve in Paradise, and its 
cause ; the coming of the Messiah at the appearance of 
a wonderful star, the establishment of his kingdom on 
earth, and his subsequent ascent to heaven.' 

Du Halde, vol. iii. p. 34, in a confused and corrupted 
history of some few of the leading parts of the gospels, 



mentions Mo ye (Mary), Moo kia ye (Mark), and Om i 
to to, t.e. Om (the Hindoo Triad) is the Fo, etc. From 
their own records, we may therefore reasonably suppose, 
the Chinese might easily be persuaded to embrace the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Southwick Vicarage, near Oundle. T. B. BbowN. 



Curious Sign-Boards in Somersetshire. 

.Whilst passing through Yeovil, a short time since, 
I noticed the sign of a public house, " The Pail," and the 
inn adjoins the churchyard, now in the centre of this 
large and flourishing town. I should feel obliged if 
some reader of ' Current Notes' can give any account 
of its origin. Can it be that the inn was formerly used 
as a resting-place for the corpse on its way to the last 
home ? 

Another, and more remarkable sign, is to be seen at 
West Coker, a few miles from Yeovil, namely, «The 
Case is altered." What can this possibly mean ? 
Dorchester, Feb. 13. John Garland. 



Your correspondent's conjectures may to a certain 
extent be right. The Lich-gate, covered overhead, was 
in the middle ages, a common adjunct or entrance to 
grave-yards.; some yet remain, and are still used as a 
brief resting place for the corpse-bearers ; but as palls 
are of great antiquity, the now inn may have been the 
house of some official connected with the church, and 
who had charge of the nail ? 

' Dear old Dorset* has more than one instance of 

* The Case is altered.' The allusion is at once beth 
obvious and self-interpreting,— a house from bad ma- 
nagement falls into bad repute, and the new occupant 
retrieves the error, by adopting a different course, and 
in place of the old sign, has painted in large letters, — 

* The Case is Altered.* His resolve is thus patent to 
every one. This I have known done, and so speak with 
certainty ; I well remember a case in point, in years 
gone by, when at the grammar school in Wimborne. 

Charles Warn*. 

In the City of London, the churches, as well as the 
Companies halls, appear formerly to have had palls for 
funereal purposes. The vestry minute book of Allhal- 
lows, Honey Lane, Cheapside, notices : — 

* 1649. Received for the bell and bene cloth for Mr. 
Gippe, 00:05:0/ 

Golden Sickle.— Can any of your correspondents 
give me any information respecting the Druidical cus- 
tom of cutting the misletoe, with a golden sickle ; or 
the shape of the sickle r Investigator. 



Mr J. R. Planchb, hitherto popularly known as a 
dramatist, was on the 14th inst. gazetted as Rouge 
Croix, Pursuivant of Arms ; an appointment deservedly 
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Songs of Degrees.— Having recently met with this 
phrase, I have referred to Busby's Dictionary of Music, 
but cannot there find any elucidation ; possibly some 
friendly reader of • Current Notes' can explain what to 
me has been a question of some difficulty? S. S. 

" In the court of the Temple was an ascent of fifteen stepe 
or stairs, between the women's court and the men's. Upon 
these steps or stairs, the Levites sung those fifteen psalms, 
immediately following the 119th ; upon each step, one 
psalm, whence those psalms are entitled Paalmi Graduate*, 
Songs of Degrees." 

Godwin's Jewish Antiquities, lib, ii. p. 16. 



Mart, Queen of Scots. 

In the Imperial Library at St. Petersburgh, is a 
richly illuminated Missal, formerly the property of that 
unhappy Queen, and having various verses written in 
her autograph. 

In allusion to one of the illuminations, are the fol- 
lowing lines — 

Comme autre fois la renommee 
Ne vole plus par Punivers 
Isy borne son cours divers 
La chose d'elle puis aimte. 

Marie R. 

On a page, in which is figured an angel—* 

Celle que d'honneur salt combler 
Chacun du bruit de sa louange 
Ne pent moins qu'a soi ressembler 
En effet n'estant que un bel ange. 

On another, in allusion to the sun— 

Les heures ie guide et le jour 
Par Fordre exacte de ma oarriere 
Quittant mon triste seiour 
Pour isy croistre ma lumiere. 

The following appear to have been written, at expres- 
sive of her feelings at the moment^ 

Un ooBur que l'outrage martire 
Par un mepris ou d'un refus, 
A le pouvoir de faire dire 
Je ne suis plus oe que ie fus. 

Marie* 



Si nos pensers sont esleves 
Ne Testimes par chose etrange, 
lis meritent estre aprouves 
Ayant pour obiet un bel ange. 

Pour recompense et pour salaire 
De mon amour et de ma foie, 
Bendes men ange tutelaire, 
Autant comme ie vous en doye. 

Under an illumination of the Crucifixion- 
En feinte mes amis changent leur bienveillanoe 
Tout le bien qu'ils me font, est desirer ma mort ; 
Et comme si mourant i'estois en dlfkillanoe 
Dessus mes vestements ils ons iete le sort. 



Allusive to her armorial insignia, are the following— 

II n'apartient porter ces armes 
Qu'a oeux qui d'un ooBur indonte* 
Comme nous n'ont peur des allarmea 
Du temps, puissant mais sans bonte* 



Bien plus utile est l'heure que non pas la fortune 
Puisquelle change autant qu'elle est oportune* 

La viellesse est un mal qui ne se peut guerir 
Et la ieunesse un bien qui pas uu ne menage 
Qui fait qu'aussitdt ne l'homme est pres du m ourir 
Et qui Ton croit heureux travaille d'avantage. 

Qui iamais d'avantage east contraire le sort 

Si la vie m'est moins utile que la mort, 

Et plus tost que changer de mes maux l'adventure 

Chacun change pour moi d'humeur et de nature. 

Marie R. 



Silvio Pellico, well known to every English stu- 
dent of Italian literature, by his Le Mie Prigioxi 7 has 
ceased to exist. Born in 1788, in early life he devoted 
himself much to poetry, and among other productions 
wrote a tragedy, entitled, Francesa di Rimini, it has 
still a high reputation in Italy. In 1820, he was tutor 
in the family of Count Porro at Milan, where, in the 
following year, he was arrested as a carbonaro, and, 
with Count Gonfalon iere and many others, was at the 
same time condemned to death ; the sentence was, how- 
ever, commuted to imprisonment, and he was confined 
in the fortress of Spielberg until the amnesty of 1830. 
His privations and sufferings during his incarceration 
were such as to cause great debility, and to incapacitate 
him for any very active employment ; he therefore, on 
his release, sought shelter in Turin, and having wholly 
dissevered himself from all political connexions, was 
employed as librarian in the house of the Marchesa 
Barolo, at Montcagliere, near Turin, where he died on 
February 1. Though only in his sixty-sixth year, the 
faculties of both his mind and body were exhausted ; 
and during many years past he was affected by a pul- 
monary complaint. His sufferings were, however, 
doubtlessly alleviated by his receiving while in Pied- 
moat two instances of popular homage, which could not 
be otherwise than grateful to a man so capable of valu- 
ing the sources whence they came— -the first was, Gio- 
berti's dedication to him of his great work on Italy, as 
" the first of Italian patriots," the other was the decora- 
tion of St. Maurice, from the hand of a constitutional 
sovereign, the King of Sardinia. 



Quebec— The Parliament House, with the attached 
buildings, was destroyed by fire, on the morning of 
Feb. 1st ; the calamity is said to have originated in the 
furnace, in the south wing. Part of the very valuable 
library, it is believed, has been saved, but the historical 
portion was wholly consumed. The building was, it is 
stated, insured for 36,00G£ 
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God sat* the Kino. 

Much has been both said and written on the origin of 
the words and music of this highly popular air. 
Throughout Europe it is considered to have originated 
in England, but it would appear it was derived from 
France, and that to Lulli we are indebted for the musi- 
cal notes. 

The establishment of the convent of Saint Cyr was 
one of the last public works founded under the patron- 
age of Louis the Fourteenth. It was built at the 
extremity of the park in Versailles, in 1686, and its 
purposes were to educate the daughters of the nobility, 
too poor to perform that office, in the manner the Court 
at that period required the principles of the persons in 
that class should be instilled. Madame de Maintenon, 
the widow of Scarron ; then the wife of the monarch, 
gave a form to this seminary, was herself the superior 
of the convent, and assisted by Gadet Desmarets, 
Bishop of Chartres, made the rules. 

In this year, 1686, the King was so indisposed, that 
great fears as to the result prevailed, but his recovery 
was hailed with great delight ; Racine, having become 
imbued with Jansenism, had in consequence turned 
courtier, and had ceased to write for the theatres ; was 
at the instigation of Madame de Maintenon, appointed 
to superintend the revival of dramatic representations 
in the convent ; having for his assistants Duchat, and 
the Abbe Genet. Lulli, the Court musician, was also 
installed as the composer and musical director. 

The recovery of the King was the cause of an anthem 
being written and composed for the chapel of St. Cvr, 
the whole choir of which, being the three hundred noble 
ladies there established, on the entrance of his most 
Christian Majesty, instantaneously arose, and sang the 
following words, doubtless written by Racine, to a 
beautiful air composed by Lulli. 

Grand Dieu, sauvex le Roi ! 
Grand Dieu, sauvex le Roi ! 

Vanges le Roy t 
Que toujouro glorieux, 

Louis victorieux, 

Voye ses enemies, 

Toujour* eoumis I 
Grand Dieu, sauvex le Roy I 
Grand Dieu, sauvex le Roy ! 
Vive le Roy I 

Whether this was constantly sang in the chapel after 
this year, is not stated ; Louis the Fourteenth died in 
1715, when Madame de Maintenon retired into the 
convent, and died there, April 15, 1719. 

The inroad by Charles Edward Stuart, the Pre- 
tender in 1745, induced a general expression of loyalty 
towards King George II. and on the opening of the 
theatres royal, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, in Sep- 
tember, the receipts of three nights* performances were 
proffered by the proprietors in aid of the armaments to 
repel the invader ; when " God save the King," then 



designated •• a new song, set for two voices,** was sung 
at both theatres. The words, with the Musical Notes, 
are thus printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
October, p. 552. 

God save great George our King, 
Long live our noble King, 

God save the King. 
Send him victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 

God save the King. 

Oh ! Lord our God arise, 
8oatter his enemies, 

And make them fall ; 
Confound their polities, 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 
On him our hopes we fix, 

Oh I save us alL 

Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On Geo hoe be pleased to pour, 

Long may he reign. 
Hay he defend our cause, [laws f) 
And ever give us cause 
To say with heart and voice, 

God save the King. 

Arne produced the music on this occasion, as he did 
also to the words " Rule Britannia ;'* sung at Cliefden 
House, Buckinghamshire, on August 1, 1740. The 
popularity was instantaneous — and so generally ap- 
proved, that many of the Jacobite songs were set to the 
tune of "Rule Britannia.'* As Thomson wrote the 
words of that song, it is not improbable Arne again 
sought his assistance, and that he was the writer of the 
words as printed in the Gentleman's Magazine— more 
especially, as his Tanered and Siffismunda was per- 
formed at Drury Lane in the same year, 1745, with 
considerable applause. The result of these appropria- 
tions is to substantiate the assertion that to Thomson 
the author of The Seasons, and to the skilful adapta- 
tion of Arne, England is indebted for two. of her most 
popular and soul-stirring lyrical effusions. Can any 
Correspondent of the Current Notes subvert any of these 
facts, or produce any version said to bear the name of 
James I. Instead of being encomiastic of the Stuarts, 
the songs were written to arouse the popular resentment 
against the whole race ; in which accord, the Editor 
most heartily joins— 

Long jjye thb Quxxn, 



Chronograms.— Philip the Second of Spain caused 
Charles his eldest son, to be executed in 1568, for con- 
spiring, as was pretended, against his father's life. A 
wit in such difficult toyes, thus accommodated the nume- 
ral letters in Ovid's verse, to the year the Prince suf- 
fered. 

FILIVs ante DIeM patrlos InqVIrlt, In annos 1568. 

Before the TIMe, the oVer-hasty sonne, 
Seekes forth hoW near the father's Life Is Donne. 
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The Bear wants a Tail! 

Fuller among his Warwickshire Proverbs,* elucidates 
one, that had its origin, from the supposed ambition of 
one of Queen Elizabeth's worthies, the presumption of 
whom, was then considered as reprehensive, as the now 
unjustifiable aggression of the Russian autocrat. 
" The Bear wants a tail, and cannot be a Lion. 

"Nature hath cut off the tail of the Bear, close at the 
rump, which is very strong and long in a Lion ; for a 
great part of a Lion's strength consists in his tail, where- 
with ( when angry) he usetn to flap and beat himself, to 
raise his rage therewith to the height, so to render him- 
self more fierce and furious. If any ask, why this Pro- 
verb is placed in Warwickshire? let them take the 
ensuing story for their satisfaction — 

" Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, derived his pedigree 
from the ancient Earls of Warwick, on which title he 

fave their crest, the Bear and Ragged Staffe ; and when 
e was governor of the Low Countries, with the high 
title of * His Excellency,' disusing his own Coat of the 
Green Lion with Two Tails, he signed all Instruments 
with the crest of the Bear and Ragged Staffe. He was 
then suspected, by many of his jealous adversaries, to 
hatch an ambitious design to make himself absolute 
commander, as the Lion is king of the beasts, over the 
Low Countries. Whereupon some, foes to his faction, 
and friends to the Dutch freedom, wrote under his crest, 
set up in public places — 

" Ursa caret Cauda, non queat esse Leo." 

i, e. " The Bear he never can prevail 
To Lion it, for lack of tail." 

" Nor is Ursa in the feminine merely placed to make 
the verse, but because Naturalists observe in Bears, that 
the female is always the strongest. 

«« This proverb is applied to such, who not content with 
their condition, aspire to what is above their worth to 
deserve, or power to achieve," 

Coventry. J. M. 



Thrale's Entire, a Bagatelle— ascribed to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

If e'er my fingers touched the lyre, 
In satire fierce, m pleasure say, 

Shall not my Thralia's smiles inspire t 
Shall Sam refuse the sportive Jay ? 

My dearest Lady ! view your slave, 
Behold him as your very terub ; 

Eager to write, as author grave, 
Or govern well the brewing tub* 

To rich felicity thus raiVd, 
My bosom glows with am'rous fire ; - 

Porter no longer shall be praia'd, 
'Tis I myself, am TkraUfs Entire. 

• Worthies of England, edit. 1 811, 4 to. vol. ii. p. 405. 



Incentives to the Readers of Current Notes. 

Nothing great is performed, or approaches perfection 
without much labour, and an infinity of pains, and not 
unfrequently without the cordial co-operation of minds 
similarly disposed, or proficients in the same object or 
pursuit. According to the old Latin proverb : 

" Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa miuuta" — 

or, as more poetically defined, by the author of Nigh t 
Thoughts— 

" Sands form the mountain, moments make the year.*' 



In readinjr authors, when you find, 
Bright passages, that strike your mind ; 
And which, perhaps, you have reason 
To think on at another season ; 
Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down in black and white. 
Such a respect is wisely shewn, 
As makes another's sense one** own. 

Byrom. 



Old books by great authors are not in every botVs 
reach ; and though it is better to know them thoroughly 
than to know them here and there, yet it is a good work 
to give a little to those, who have neither time, nor 
means to get more. Let every bookworm, when in any 
fragrant scarce old tome he discovers a sentence, or an 
illustration that does his heart good, hasten to give it. 

Coleridge. 



The Mind will no more do its best without encourage- 
ment, than trees will produce ripe fruit without the 
warmth of the sun. Men, who have the greatest gifts 
of mind, do not trust themselves without some en- 
couragement—they will not venture out of beaten 
paths, and they therefore bring forth other people's 
ideas, instead of their own. Now, nothing is valuable 
except what is actually produced — materials as well as 
coinage — in the mint of a man's own mind. 

Bbtdges. 



To know, and to admire only, the literature and the 
tastes of our own age, is a species of elegant barbarism. 

D'Israeli. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. G.— The wife of Charles Edward Stuart, the last 
Pretender, was of the Stolberg family, and after his 
death, was, it is said, privately married to the Italian 
poet, Alfieri 

The Third volume of « Current Notes' is new ready, 
price three shillings, in cloth boards. A few copies of 
the prior volumes remain, but an early application for 
them is desirable. 
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" Takes note of what is done— 
By note to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[MARCH, 1854. 



Elinoue Rummino. 

Late in the fifteenth century, there lived at Leather- 
head, anciently Leddrede, in Surrey, an alewife of some 
distinction, and whom Skelton the poet in 77k? Tunny ng 
of Elynour Rumminge, has conferred lasting celebrity. 
The tunning or brewing of Elinor Humming, would 
seem to have been one of Skelton's most popular pro- 
ductions, and is an admirable specimen of his talent for 
the low burlesque, — a description of a real alewife, and 
of the various gossips who throng to her for liquor, as 
if under the influence of some potent spell. As Mr. 
Dyce justly observes, — " if few compositions of the kind 
have more coarseness or extravagance, there are few 
that have greater animation, or are of a richer humour.** 

Dallaway in his Letheraum, states, that " when the 
Court of Henry VIII. was held at Nonsuch, about six 
miles distant, the laureate Skelton, with other courtiers, 
oft-times resorted to Leatherhead for the diversion of 
fishing in the river Mole, and were made welcome at 
the cabaret of Elinour Rummyng." Whether the late 
Vicar of Leatherhead, based this assertion on tradition or 
otherwise, it is as a matter of fact undeserving the 
slightest consideration. When Skelton wrote "the 
Tunning *' is not clearly defined, but he died in Sanc- 
tuary, at Westminster, June 21, 1529, more than ten 
years prior to that monarch's having possession of Cud- 
dington, or had commenced the building of the palace, 
since denominated Nonsuch. 

Skelton is supposed to have been born about 1460, 
and probably " The tunnyng of Elinour Rumminge *' 
was written sometime about 1500, if not before. He 
describes Elinor as *' ugly faire, and well worne in age,** 
wearing a huke or cloak of Lincoln green, that had been 
hers, he believed, more than forty years. She wore 
also a "furred flocket, and grey russet rocket,** the former 
a loose garment, with large sleeves ; the latter, a gar- 
ment with or without sleeves, that sometimes was made 
to reach to the ground ; or was otherwise much shorter, 
and open at the sides. Her kyrtel or petticoat was of 
Bristow red ; 

With clothes vpon her hed, 
That wey a sowe of led, 
Wrythen in wonder wyse, 
After the Sarasyns gyse. 

Skelton notices she ** dwelt on a hyll,** her cabaret was 
on a rising ground contiguous to the old bridge that 
crossed the Mole. Her domicile was a small timber 
built house, with low rooms and over-hanging chambers, 
and although much altered in the course of several 
vol. ir. 



centuries, is still tenantable, and has been recently en- 
larged.* 




No mention of her death occurs, as that happened no 
doubt, before the introduction of parish registers ; but 
Dallaway conjectured that Demons of the ale-wife's family 
were long after resident in the parish, as he found the 
name of Rumming in the burial register under the 
years 1663 and 1669. 

Brayley states that * on the title-page of an edition of 
Skelton's Poems, printed in 1571, is a rude woodcut of 
an old ill-favoured woman holding at arm's length, in 
either hand, a leathern pot or black jack, with the in- 
scription — 

When Skelton wore the laurel crown, 
My Ale pat all the Ale-wives down.' 

Where that edition is extant, it is highly desirable to 
know ; it seems to be unknown to the editor of Skelton's 
works ; nor does any earlier woodcut of Elynour Rum- 
ming appear to be extant than that attached to Rand's 
edition, 1624, 4to., where she is represented as holding 
in either hand as described, two black earthen pots, 
which were common in the ale-houses of that period 
and long after. That some earlier edition of the six- 
teenth century, presented a similar portrait of Elinour 
Rumming is not to be doubted, it is the original of 
Mother Rid Cap, and wherever the sign so designated 
has been painted, the figure as in Rand's edition, has 
been the prototype. The gear in * saracyn gyse ' about 
her head, being painted as a conical red cap or hat. 

* The illustration shows the house, as it appeared in the 
spring of 1845; since which time the doorway has been 
removed, and other alterations made. It is now known by 
the sign of the Running Horse. 
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In Bacchus Bountie, by Philip Foulface of Aleford, 
Student in good Felloship, 1503, 4to., Skelton is mis- 
named as "Anthony Skelton," and there is a cursory 
mention of " Tom Tipsay, an English Tapster, wel nere 
choaked with a marvellous drie heat, which of late he 
had got by lifting ouerlong at old Mother Red Caps/* 

A drama entitled Mother Red Cap, written by 
Anthony Munday and Michael Drayton, was performed 
by the Earl of Nottingham, the Lord High Admiral's 



The portrait of ElinouF Ramming was long a great 
desiderata with the illustrators "of Granger; till Georpe 
Steevens in 1794, learning a copy of Rand's edition was in 
the library of Lincoln Cathedral, induced Dean Kaye to 
bring the volume to London, and allow Richardson the 
printseller, to publish a facsimile. The European Maga- 
zine, then edited by Isaac Reed, in May of that year,con - 
tained — 

Verses with the following motto, meant to have been 
subjoined to a copy from a scarce portrait of Elinour Ram- 
ming, lately published by Mr. Richardson, of Castle Street, 
Leicester Square. 

Ne sit ancilla? tibi amor pudori 
Xantbia Phooeu ! prius insolentem 
Serva Briseis niveo colore. 

Movit Achillem, 

Movit Ajacem Telamone natum 
Forma captive? dominum Teoraesss) ; 
Arsit Atrides medio in triumpho 

Virgine rapta. 

Horace. 

Eleonora Rediviva. 

To seek this nymph among the glorious dead, 
Tir'd with his search on earth, is Gulston fled ? 
Still for these charms enamoui'd Mu so rave sighs. 
To clasp these beauties ardent Bindley dies. 
For these, while yet unstag'd to public view, 
Impatient Brand o'er half the kingdom flew ; 
These, while their bright ideas round him play, 
From classic Weston force the Roman lay : 
Oft too, my Storer, heaven heard thee swear, 
Not Gallia's murderM Queen was half so fair: 
' A New Europa,' cries the exulting Boll, 
' My Granger now, I thank the gods, is full f 
Even Cracherodb*8 self, whom passions rarely move, 
At this soft shrine has deign'd to whisper love. 
Haste then, ye swains, who Rumming's form adore. 
Possess your Elinour, and sigh no more* 

Steevens subscribed W. R. to these lines, but he was the 
author ; Richardson had no predilection for versification. 

The Lincoln volume contained other extremely rare tracts, 
that Dr. Dibdin subsequently contrived, by exchanging for 
his own books, to obtain, and break up ; he then printed a 
Catalogue entitled the Lineolne Nosrgaye, the impressions 
limited to, with him a favourite number, thirty-six copies ; 
and sold the whole to distinguished collectors. Heber pur- 
chased Rand's quarto edition of Elinour Humming ; it is now 
in the library of Mr. George Daniel, of Canonbury Square, 
Islington. 



servants, at Henslow's Theatre, the Rose on the Bank- 
side, in December, 1597; and in the inventory of the 
dresses and properties mentioned as belonging to that 
Theatre, March 10th, 1598-0, is noticed— 

Item, j syne [one sign] for Mother Red Cap. 

Early in the seventeenth century, was the sign of the 
Mother Red Cap at Holloway, beyond Islington ; a 
token was issued from the house in the reign of Charles 
the Second ; there was also the Mother Red Cap at 
Kentish Town, that gave rise to a rival sign, nearly op- 
posite, named Mother Black Cap ; both still houses of 
considerable notoriety. Taylor the Water-poet in his 
Ribble Rabble of Gossips, observes :— 

" To conclude the businesse, Martha protests shee will 
neuer trust Tomasin againe while she lives, because she 
promised to meet her at Pimlico, and bring her neighbour 
Bethya, but came not, neverthelesse Faith went to Mother 
Red Caps, and by the way, met with Joyce, who very 
kindly batled her penny with her at a fet pig." 

As the Pimlico here alluded to was at Hogsden, now 
Hoxton, the Mother Red Cap would appear to have been 
that at Holloway. 

Later, the author of Whimsies: or a New Ca*t of 
Characters, 1631, duod., describing a sign-painter, 
says,— 

He bestowes his pencile on an aged piece of canvas in a 
sooty ale-house, where Mother Red Cap must be set out in 
her colours. Here he and his barmy hostess draw both 
together, but not in like nature, she in Ale, he in Oyle : but 
her commoditie of which he means to have his full share, 
when his work is done, goes better downs. If she aspires 
to the conoeite of a eigne, and desire to have her birch-pole 
pulled downe, he will supply her with one* 

Frederick the Great's old Breeches. 

This monarch greatly elevated the character and 
fame of Prussia, mainly by his alliance with England, 
that enabled him successfully to withstand the world 
arrayed in arms against him. He died at Berlin about 
J* o'clock in the morning, August 17* 1786, in his seventy- 
fifth year. Economical and sparing in all that related 
to himself, his wardrobe on his demise presented nothing 
of any particular value. Among his linen were found 
but eleven shirts ! and his clothes given by his successor 
to the late king's pages, were sold by them to some Jews 
for 402 rix-dollars. They in their turn realized an 
enormous profit, not by the excellence of the regal habi- 
liments, or the quantity, but from the generally expressed 
ardour of many persons to possess something that had 
been the property or pertained to Frederick the Great. 
More than four thousand rix-dollars were admitted to 
have been realised in this resale, and among the pur- 
chasers, an old lady, maiden or not is not stated ; coming 
late into the field, and there remaining but an old much 
worn pair of breeches, joyously carried them off at the 
price of two hundred rix-dollars! When Frederick 
William shall be gathered to his fathers, will any one 
care to possess aught that he may leave behind ? 
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Gray* or Hamlet at Elsinore. 

Many objects of interest present themselves to the 
stranger at Elsinore. Among them, more particularly, 
are the fortress, and the garden of Marienslust, where 
is to he seen what is traditionally said to be the grave 
of Hamlet Yet, the interior of the fortress con- 
tains nothing remarkable; and the grave is a mis- 
nomer ; for Hamlet lived, reigned, died, and was buried 
in Jutland. As the earlier chronicles relate, being 
apprised of the conspiracy against his life by his step- 
father and mother, he feigned imbecility of mind, and 
in a retaliatory revenge, destroyed them in their house, 
by blocking up the doors, and setting fire to it Hamlet 
then reigned in quiet, maintained his dignity respectably, 
and died a natural death. Those who have wept over 
the sorrows of Ophelia, as portrayed by England's dra- 
matic bard, may be relieved by the assurance, that the 
whole is a fiction by Shakespeare, -and that nowhere, 
near Elsinore, is there any brook, with willows, in which 
Ophelia could have perished. 

The grave of Hamlet, as shewn in Denmark, is about 
a stone's throw distance at the back of the mansion of 
Marienslust The sea is seen between a continous clump 
of trees planted in a circle, and the grave is noted by 
some scattered square stones of small size, which appear 
to have once served for a cenotaph, and stand on a knoll 
or rising mound covered and surrounded by beech trees. 
Nothing of their history is known, they seem to be little 
respected or thought about by the towns-people of Elsi- 
nore; but pious and romantic pilgrims from another 
fatherland, nave borne off considerable portions as relics, 
and a few years will probably witness their total disper- 
sion. M. 



Christmas-Day.— In Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 12, 
the remark that " December 25th was fixed on, as more 
likely than any other to be the correct day, in the ab- 
sence of any specific information as to the exact period,* 
being quite new to me, I will attempt to fix the date. 

Spanheim, in his fifth Dissertation " de Capricorno in 
Nummis,'* exhibits the reverse of a small brass coin of 
Agosta, so named in honour of Augustus, on which Ca- 
pricorn is depicted holding in front a globe, and in the 
field behind, a star.* This star, I presume to have been 
the same, that preceded the Magi to the birth-place of 
our Saviour. 

Landseer, Sabean Researches, p. 288, presents a re- 
markable signet, that, at p. 290, he describes as " the 
Capricorn of the Babylonian Zodiac, the mechanical 
figure beneath being an early and rude attempt to show, 
by means of measured degrees, that portion of the zodiac, 
that was occupied by the stars of Capricorn." Referring 
to a portion or the vignette, almost every line in these 
early representations, which relate to the coming of the 

* Diasertationes de Pneetantia et Usu Numiam. Antiquo- 
rum. Lond. 1717. fol« vol. 1. p. 240. ^ 



Messiah, being significant, I shall explain only what 
applies to the present purpose. The ladder-like figure 
or six bars beneath Capricorn, contains four spaces, each 
containing or representing beyond doubt, five days ; thus 
the five spaces indicate twenty-five days. Above Capri- 
corn, precisely over the termination of the fifth space, is 
the symbol of the obedient son with power : the cres- 
cent before his head, to denote the predicted time ; and 
in front of the whole is a priest receiving or acknowledg- 
ing his belief in the certain accomplishment and truth 
of the first revelation given to mankind. 

Referring to the Oriental Zodiac, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. ii. p. 303 ; as their year began in Aries, or March, 
Capricorn is consequently the sign of December. It is 
named Macar, and one of its significations is " the God 
of Love.** The eighteenth figure in Macar' s lunar man- 
sion, called Jyeshtha, p. 293, has in the fish-like tail of 
Capricorn, three stars, which deserve particular atten- 
tion. These three stars form an equilateral triangle, in 
a dark circle, intended to portray the womb of time ; and 
the inner concentric circle of Jyeshtha is light, typifying 
birth ; the entrance into this world, or the nativity of 
our Saviour. 

That the very day of his nativity should have been 
foretold, may be considered as improbable, but is it more 
surprising than that the very year 4000 should have 
been predicted' (leaving four years for purity of life in 
Paradise, that may be shewn to be probable) ? or is it 
more surprising, than that the wise men from the East 
should arrive at Bethlehem at the very period of time 
foretold the event would happen ? 

It appears, therefore, the star that conducted the 
Magi finally settled over the sacred manger of the Mes- 
siah on the 25th of December ; that in the symbolic 
tail of Capricorn (December), was contained three stars 
typifying a Tri-une God, and answering to J. 8. c. in 
the tail of our Capricorn ; and that by the priesthood, 
the belief in the revelation, made to our first parents, 
was kept secret, and held as " a mystery, even the hid 
den wisdom'* of God. 

T. R. Brown. 

Yioarage, Southwiok, March 6. 



Songs of Degrees. — Your Querist, S. S., Current 
Notes, vol. iv., p. 14, will find this subject more fully 
treated, in Roberts' Clavis Bibliorum, 1665, folio; in 
the Preface to the CXXth and following Psalms. 

Goodnestone, M. H. Lloyd, 

Wingham, Kent, Feb. 25. Merviniensis. 



Hewing Blocks with Razors. Who made use of 
this expression, or where is it to be found ? F. A. 

To endeavour to work upon the vulgar with fine sense, 
ia like attempting to hew blocks with a razor. 

Dean Stvfft, 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES 



A Query? — "Do you think it will answer?" said a 
thrifty lady about purchasing a second-hand dumb waiter. 
•* Yes, certainly, Madam," replied the broker, •• without 
a question!" 



Curious Sign Boards in Somersetshire 

I think Mr. Warne's explanation of * the Case is 
altered/ Current Notes, p. 13, is the correct one ; but 
I am not satisfied, that my suggestion respecting the 
Pall Inn, having been the 'resting-place for the corpse on 
its way to its last home,* is not the true origin of the 
name ? I have received a letter offering a very inge- 
nious solution of the difficulty that considering it still a 
vexata questio % and having obtained permission, I take 
the liberty of transcribing— 

Bridport, Feb. 25. 
Bear Sir,— I have just seen in Willis's Current Notes 
of (his month, your note about the sign of the inn at Yeovil, 
I am satisfied you are on the wrong scent. The true origin, 
I doubt not, must have been the adjacent church having 
been anciently dedicated to St. Mary, this inn was then 
probably a sort of religious out-house appurtenant, perhaps 
a refectory, where the jolly priors and monks experimentally 
studied their anti-dry-rot specifics, and when fuddled, are 
likely to have irreverently toasted their patroness, as Poll, 
which word is now corrupted to Pall. In this same way, I 
really believe, that Pall Mull in the Metropolis, was so 
named in honour of the two first class Beauties of King 
Charles's days, of the same name* but commonly distin- 
guished as Poll and Moll.* Indeed, I have often wondered 
that the elegant dandies of the Athenaeum, and the United 
Service, have not yet refined their street nomenclature by 
altering Pall Mall to * The Two Marys.' Pray forgive this 
an tiquarian speculation. 

P. G. Flight. 

Although Mr. Flight further states that he considers 
my notion as rather appalling, I confess that the old 
adage of — 

A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still ; 

somewhat applies to me, and I shall be glad of any 
further ideas on the subject. 
Dorchester, March 13. John Garland. 

• The Editor distinctly disavows all or any such hetero- 
doxies! antiquarian notions, and the best apology is that 
like the burden of Count Bellino's song — 
—'tis but Fancy's sketch I 
Who Mr. Flight's two first class Beauties were, are shrouded 
in conjecture, but supposing one of ' the Two Marys,' to 
have been Mary Davis; it is surprising, that in his. anxiety 
to award such saint-like honours to two of * the commonly 
distinguished* frail sisterhood, he did not, with the same 
propriety and truth assert Moldavia, one of the principalities 
now in dispute, was also so named in national respect to 
the meretricious Moll Davis ? The etymological derivation 
is doubtless equally correct, but, as Willis's Current Notes, 
have the honour of being extensively known and read by 
many of the members of the Atheumum and the United 
Service Clubs, a passing repudiation is sufficient. 



NUMISMATA HSLLENICA. 

Under this title has been published ' A Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, collected by William Martin Lkake, 
F.R.S., one of the Vice-Presidents of the Royal Society 
of Literature.* 

This volume adds more to the assistance of the student 
in the history of Greece, than any other work that has 
preceded it, and proffers much to the numismatist that 
may in vain be sought for elsewhere. Its range embraces, 
as far as found practicable, descriptions and notices of 
Greek coins, the productions of all the countries, over 
which the monetary art and excellence of Greece ex* 
tended ; and of every age, from the earliest known spe- 
cimens, to the reign of Gallienus, a space of eight hun- 
dred years. To render more clearly its value and im- 
portance, the following retrospective notices are sub- - 
mitted. , 

But from their monuments, scarcely any thing is 
known of Egypt and Assyria, The kingdom of the 
Pharaohs was not available to the historical researches 
of the Greeks, until after its subjugation by the Baby- 
lonians and the Persians; nothing even of its history I 
remained, save its monuments, in the time of the Ptole- 
mies, with two or three confused lists of regal names, 
and but a single date, that rested on a recognized basis. 
The monuments of Assyria have their interpretation 
solely in the Old Testament; in like manner, so 
great has been the destruction of Greek literature by 
the ravages of barbarism, bigotry and ignorance, that 
of the immense number of Greek writings anciently col- 
lected in the libraries of Egypt, Greece and Italy, but 
little remains, and scarcely any contemporaneous of the 
events related. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that when the hydrographical outline of the ancient 
countries was but very partially known ; when the inte- 
rior was almost a blank on the map ; when scarcely any 
of the supposed sites of celebrated cities had been ex- 
plored, the most diligent study of the printed authorities 
elicited little more than a history of Athens, giving rise 
to a commonly received opinion, that the glory of Greece 
was of short duration ; but geographical knowledge and 
monumental evidence, have greatly enlarged, corrected 
and improved the history of Greece ; not so much in its 
annals, as in the far more important and instructive 
details of a great nation : its manners and institutions ; 
its proficiency in art and science ; and particularly in 
proving the vast extent of the influence of those quali- 
ties, which rendered the Greeks superior to every other 
ancient race. We may admit without disparagement 
to the Greeks, that excepting the two Persian wars, 
there is little in their annals more edifying than in me- 
diaeval or modern history, but the real glory of Greece is 
to be estimated by the extent and duration of its lan- 
guage. A collection of Greek coins is sufficient evidence 
tnat the customs or institutions, which were certainly 
the cause and consequence of Greek civilization, lasted 
more than a thousand years, and extended over countries 
and peoples from Spain to India ; proving, at the same 
time, that the Greeks constantly maintained that innate 
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feeling and habit of the race, that in all ages is the 
foundation of national freedom ; namely, the system of 
separate communities, each conducting its own internal 
concerns, whether as an independent state, or as member 
of a federation under a dominant republic ; or as form- 
ing part of the dominion of a Macedonian king, or of a 
Roman emperor, Nor are the Greeks, as evidenced by 
their proceedings at this hour, deteriorated in their habi- 
tude or inherent recognition of the ancient system even 
under Turkish vassalage. 

The coins of Greece are indisputably, beyond all com- 
parison, the most numerous of Greek monuments, and it 
is but reasonable to believe that if the German writers 
of the last century possessed our present information on 
the geography and monuments of Greece, most of their 
extravagant theories would never have been promul- 
gated ; hence the Numismata Hellenica has been ren- 
dered as conducive as possible to the illustration of the 
geography, art, mythology and history of ancient Greece, 
and as a volume" of reference, commends itself to the 
notice of all numismatists and scholars, and should be 
found in all collegiate, public, and provincial town libra- 



Merit is often an obstacle to fortune and success, and 
the reason is, it always produces two bad effects— envy 
and fear. Envy in those who cannot rise to the same 
degree of perfection ; and fear in those who are estab- 
lished, and who dread, that by advancing a man pos- 
sessed of more abilities or more attainments than them- 
selves, they may be supplanted. 



Nell Gwynnr. Among the euriosities dispersed at 
the sale of the Duchess of Portland's Museum, in May 
1786, No. 1119, was " an emerald and gold enamelled 
smelling bottle, formerly the property of Nell Gwynne." 
Bought by Jones, a jeweller, for 71. 10$. 



Cucking or Ducking Stools in Norfolk. 

Bloxkfield, referring to the fact that St. George's 
Gild had a tenement in Norwich, which they sometimes 
used as a Gildhall, adds, they had also customs at Fyve 
Brigge Stathe, and were obliged to find a Coke-stool 
there. From the Court book, he further notices two 
instances of the use of the Cucke-stool.* 

1562. A woman for whoredom to ryde on a cart, with 
a paper in her hand, and tynklyd with a bason ; and so at 
one o'clock to be had to the cokyng-etool, and ducked in 
the water. 

1597. Margaret Grove, a common ekould, to be carried 
with a baton rung before her to the Cucke-stool, at Fye- 
bridge, and there to be three times ducked. 



• History of Norfolk, 1741, fol. p. 789, 



Anciently the rites of St. John Baptist were observed, 
when it was the custom to turn or roll a wheel about, 
in signification of the sun's annual course, or the sun 
then occupying the highest place in the zodiac, was 
about descending. Many years since, a merry-andrew, 
to attract * young men and maides* to his stage-play, 
advertised he would on Midsummer-day, being the anni- 
versary of the nativity of St. John Baptist, * on the 
cucke-stool at Harleston,' among, other extraordinary 
antics, 

1 Take a ride round the sonne, 
From the heaven should cumm.' 

His performance was to have been on the boarded 
stage over the 
water; and the "3 
sun alluded to C 
was simply the ^ 
wheel, as here 
shewn, used for 
the lowering the 
cuck-stool, with 
the scold, into 
the water, and in 
raising it; but 
from its very de- 
cayed state, ' in 
the mMst of his 
feats, the frame- 
work gave way, 
and he was im- 
mersed in the 
mud and water, 
creating no small degree of diversion and uproar amid 
many hundreds of spectators. This was the last ducking 
effected from the old constructed stage, as what remained 
of the timber work was afterwards removed* and the 
water enclosed within palings ; but even then some in- 
voluntary duckings took effect. A boy shambling on 
the rails of the cuck-stool water, fell over, and was 
plunged in head foremost. Saturated in the water, 
mud and duckweed, he at length got out, and scampered 
off homeward, screaming aloud. The mother hearing 
her boy, ran. to his assistance, and as she approached, 
said, — ' Ther ber donunt make such a noyze, yew carnt 
be twe thankd-full to Gaud, that yew ar eut.' To which 
young hopeful replied, — 4 *Spoze thu-n Ime too too 
than-k-um fur put-ting me in— mar'nt make a noize !' 

The pales or railings have since in their turn been 
taken away, and the present wall as an enclosure built 

Yarmouth. • • • W » 




Superstition is the spleen of the soul, 



Dean Swift. 



Vernon. Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 91, Admiral 
Vernon took Porto Brllo, with six men-of-war, on 
Nov. 22, 1739. A print illustrative of this event was 
published April 25, 1740. 
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The Square or Twelvi.— Some persons retain the 
ruling passion that influenced their actions during life, 
to the last moment of their existence. M. de Lagny, a 
member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a great 
calculator, became in his last illness insensible, when 
M. Maupertius approached his bed, and in the hope of 
arousing him, said, " M. de Lagny, what is the square 
of twelve F* He replied, "An hundred and forty-four," 
and instantly expired. 



NORWEGIAN SONG OF FREEDOM. 
Translated from the Danish of 

J. NORDABL BRUN, BISHOP OF B BEG JEN. 



To Norway, mother of the brave. 

We crown the eup of pleasure ; 
Dream of our freedom come again, 

And grasp the vanish' d treasure ; 
When onoe the mighty task's begun, 
The glorious race is swift to run. 

Chorum To Norway, Mother of the brave, 
We crown the cup of pleasure ! 

Drink, to the children of the rocks, 

To Norway's honest bosoms ! 
For him alone, who breaks our chains, 

Our wreath of glory blossoms ; 
And when did mountain youth deny, 
For Norway's cause to live and die ? 

Chorus. Drink, to the children of the rocks, 
To Norway's honest bosoms ! 

One glass to faith and friendship flows ; 

One to Norwegia's daughters-* 
Drink each the girl his heart adores, 

And shame on him who miters ! 
Shame on the wretch who welcomes chains. 
And woman, wine, and song disdains. 

Chorus. One glass to faith and friendship flows. 
One to Norwegia's daughters I 

Drink to Norway's hills sublime, 

Rocks, snows and glens profound ; 
Success ! her thousand echoes cry 

And thank us with the sound : 
Old Dofra* mingles with our glee, 
And joins our shouts with three times three. 
Chorus* To Norway, Mother of the brave, 
We crown the cup of pleasure ! 



* Dofra is an immense ridge of mountains which form 
the boundary between the southern and the northern parts 
of Norway. The name is derived from the giant Dovre. 
Throughout the whole extent of Dovre, there are but four 
houses to be found— Drivstuen, Eongsvold, Gierkin or Hier- 
kin, and! Fogstuen ; the possessors of which are exempted 
from all taxes, and receive besides some allowance from the 
adjacent districts, in consideration of which, they are bound 
to convey, lodge, and succour travellers. 



Another translation, omitting the second verse of this 
highly popular song, by Mrs. Borneman, wife of the 
Judge Advocate General of Denmark, and daughter of 
Mrs. Parsons, the authoress,; printed in SoydelTs 
Scenery of Norway, has many beautiful traits. 

To Norway, valour's native sphere, 
We drink with boundless pleasure ; 

O'er wine we dream of freedom near, 
In fancy grasp the treasure. 

Tet shall we at some period wake, 

And bonds compulsive nobly break. 

Chorus. To Norway, valour's native sphere, 
We drink with boundless pleasure. 

One glass at friendship's shrine is due, 

One to Norwegian beauty, 
Some nymph, my friend, may claim for you, 

From us this welcome duty. 
Shame on the slave spurns not his chains. 
And woman, wine, and song, disdains. 

Chorus. To Norway, valour*s native sphere, 
We drink with boundless pleasure. 

Now, Norway, we thy mountains boast, 
Snows, rooks, and countless wonders ; 

While Dovre echoes to the coast, 
And thrice 'rapt plaudits thunders : 

Tes 1 three times three, the Alps around 

Shall ' health to Norway's sons ' resound. 

Chorus. To Norway, valour's native sphere, ' 
We drink with boundless pie 



In the ' Voyage dans le Nord de l'Europe, pax A. 
Lamotte,* p. 336, is a version in Latin of this latter 
translation, 'par le Dooteur G * * * * *.• 



JSBMTN Of RUSHBROOKE. 

Ok the fly-leaf of Ben Jonson's copy of Camdeni An- 
nates Rerum Anglicarum et Hibernicarum, regnante 
Elizabetha, ad 1589, printed in 1615-27; in his auto- 
graph, yet extant, is the following epitaph : — 

In rodibus D. Margaret® in Lothbury 

Quid divinare magnos invides Parca ? 

Heu 

Robertus 

Jerminorum a Rushbrooke nobile germen 

Hie situs est 

Flos Juvenum sub savi flore raptus 

Qui virtutum utriusq. rotatis apicibus potitus 

Ingenio et indole Juventutis 

Necnon senili pietate et prudentia 

Infra se turbum coeetaneam reliquit 

Impubis senex : 

Et quod negavit sseculo, ccelo dedit. 

Sic sapere ante annos nocuit, nam maxima virtus 

Persuasit Morti ut crederet esse senem. 

pp - p - <-> i 

Bin Johsok. 
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Vicissitudes or a Numismatist. 

Vaillant, a distinguished numismatic writer, was 
employed many years in collecting the rarest and most 
choice coins for the Royal Cabinet of Louis the Four- 
teenth. On one occasion having to go to Rome, he 
embarked with other Frenchmen of character and dis- 
tinction, at Marseilles, in a vessel belonging to Leghorn, 
that was captured at sea by an Algerine corsair, on the 
day following that of his departure. As France was not 
then at war with the Dey, Vaillant and his companions 
consoled themselves, the Algerines would soon set them 
on shore, at liberty, but the corsair captain excused 
himself by saying he was too far from the French coast, 
and had no more provisions than were barely sufficient 
for his immediate return. The Algerines, therefore 
accosting them with ** bona pace Francesi,'' stripped 
Vaillant and his companions, and carried them to Algiers, 
where they were treated as slaves. The applications by 
the French consul for their liberation, were constantly 
resisted by the Dey*s insisting on their -detention, by 
reason of there being eight Algerines, in the king's 
gallies, whose enlargement ne could not obtain. Vaillant 
after being four months and a half a slave, was permitted 
to return to France, and twenty gold coins of which he 
had been despoiled by the corsair, were restored to him. 
He embarked in a small ship, bound for Marseilles, and 
after sailing for two days, a Sallee rover was seen ad- 
vancing towards them, the pirate by means of their oars, 
baffled every manoauvre made by the sailing vessel to 
avoid a rencontre, and was soon within cannon shot 
Vaillant, in extreme anxiety for the twenty gold coins, 
jeopardised by his recent captivity, swallowed them, 
without the slightest hesitation; but a breeze at the 
moment springing up, the vessel quickly darted beyond 
the reach of the pirate, and was driven upon the coast of 
Catalonia, where it fortunately escaped becoming a total 
wreck* The captain subsequently entangled himself 
among the shores and sand-banks of the Rhone, where 
he lost his anchors, and Vaillant in a boat, with much 
difficulty, reached the shore. The gold coins, which 
weighed between four and five ounces, were still within 
him, and greatly incommoded him; he consulted two 
physicians as to the proper method of relieving himself 
of them, but singular as it may appear, they differed 
in opinion, and Vaillant would not adopt the prescription 
of either. Abstaining from medicine, nature from time 
to time gave him relief, and he reached Lyons when he 
had recovered about half of his treasure. In that city 
he hastened to a brother antiquary, one of his numismatic 
associates, related circumstantially his mishaps, not for- 
getting the manner of his secreting the gold coins. He 
showed his delighted friend, those ne had in possession, 
and described those he hourly expected. Among these in 
the womb of time, was an Otho his friend was most de- 
sirous of acquiring, and busily engaged in stipulating 
with Vaillant for its purchase at a stated sum, forgot to 
render his friend any assistance, till Vaillant complying, 
was with some difficulty, enabled that day to fulfil the 



terms of the contract, in rendering the Otho to his en- 
thusiastic friend the Lyonnese collector. 

The gold coins that Vaillant so singularly preserved, 
it is stated were of extreme beauty and rarity, were 
long religiously revered among the gems of the French 
cabinet, and were placed in the golden vase, till stolen 
by burglars from that establishment, and the whole 
melted. Many were deemed uniques, and that appre- 
ciation appears to be sustained, by few others occurring 
to repair that loss. 



The Beard in the Pulpit. 

Francis the First, disgusted with the prevailing 
practice in his day, of the clergy retaining their beards, 
obtained from the Pope, a brief by which all ecclesiastics 
throughout France were compelled to shave, or pay a 
large sum for the privilege of appearing with a beard. 
The bishops and richly beneficed clergy readily paid the 
prohibitory fine, but the poorer sort, unable to comply, 
were reduced to the grievous necessity of surrendering 
this ornament of the chin. The license obtained by 
compliance with the terms of the papal brief, was, how- 
ever, secondary to the statute regulations of the Church, 
which in some instances were directly inhibitory of the 
bishop himself performing the service, unshaven ; and 
of this fact, Duprat was in his person as a prelate, a 
remarkable instance. 

Duprat, son of the Chancellor of that name, had na- 
turally a beard that excited general admiration ; and 
shortly after his return from the Council of Trent, where 
he had displayed his eloquence, and distinguished him- 
self by his writings was appointed to the see of Clermont. 
On Easter-Sunday he appeared at the cathedral to take 
possession, but found the doors closed. Three digni- 
taries of the Chapter awaited him at the entrance; one 
held a razor ; another, a pair of scissors; and the third, 
a book containing the ancient statutes of that church, to 
which, with his finger, that officer pointed to the would- 
be bishop the words barbis nww— no beards. In vain 
did Duprat endeavour to avoid that despoilment, and 
argued the sinfulness of doing any work on so solemn a 
day; but inexorably determined, those who held the 
razor and the scissors resisted his entering, and protruded 
their weapons in such guise, that the non-inducted 
bishop, to save his beard, fled in dismay, abandoned the 
honour, and grief in a few days rendered him for ever 
insensible to the advantages of a prelatical position, or 
the vain solicitude created by the unusual elegance of 
a beard. 

Even in ' old England,* where it is said common sense 
finds a home, there are found highly reprehensible 
attempts of the clergy to wear a beard in the pulpit. 
A correspondent of the Durham Advertiser states, it 
is reported the clergyman at Cockfield has given so 
much offence to his parishioners by wearing his beard, 
toot tney have discontinued their attendance at church. 
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WILLIS'S CURRENT NOTES. 



Sir Thomas Oyerbuby. 

In an official book, of the time of James the First, 
recently obtained, I find intermixed with business en- 
tries, the following notes, referring to historical events : — 

1615. November 2<>. The D. of Somerset* was com- 
mitted to the Towre ; and the same day, came Sir Geo. 
Moore, Knighte, to be Leiutenant of the Towre. 

1615. November 20th. Sir Jaruis Erais, late Leiutenant 
of the Towre, was hanged vpon the Towre-hill, for the poi- 
soninge of Sir Tho. Oaerburie, late prisoner ia the Towre. 



There are also the following verses, allusive to the 
perpetrators of this disgraceful transaction : — 

«I. C. V. R.* 
Good M onaer Carr, 
About© to fall. 

V. R. A. K. 
As most men say, 
Bnt that's not all. 

V. 0. 2. P. 

With a nullitie, 
That naughue pack*, 

8. X. T. P., 
Whose shameless life 
Hath broke yo r baeke. 



Prom Katharine Doeke theare launcht a Pinoke, 

Which soone did Ieake, bat did not sinoke ; 

One whUe she lay at Essex shore, 

Expecting rigging, yards, and store. 

But all disasters to preuent, 

W* winde in poope she sail'd to Kent* 

At Rochest 1 * she anchor cast, 

W<* Cauterburie did distaste ; 

But Winchester with Erlyes helpe, 

Did hale asboare this Lion's whelpe. 

She was weake sided and did reele, 

But some are set to mende her keele, 

To stope her leake, and mend her parte, 

And make her fitt for any sporte. 



A page, a Knighte, a Viscounty and an Earle, 
Married in England with a wanton gerle. 
A maid, a wife, a witohard, and a • * • * • ; 
Such foure to foure, neuer coupled before. 



Bailie not, Ladie, with moone,' nor Sonne, 

For if the poets of our age 
Bringe yo r name vpon the stage, 

Yo r Ladeship is quite vndonna, 

R. C. 



* These monograinmatio lines are to be read as words, 
thus, — ' I see you are/ etc. ; the K., in the second line, 
implies Cuckold. 



Cubical Remission of Burial Fees. 

Admiral Sir George Rooke, a name resplendent on 
the roll of England's naval heroes, in the years of his 
probation served as a captain of marines, when that force 
was originally organised. While he was quartered upon 
the Essex coast, the ague made sad havoc with his men, 
and many cases were ratal. The minister of the village, 
harassed with the frequent calls thus caused, refused to 
bury any more of them, unless the accustomed burial 
fees were paid. Captain Rooke made no reply, but the 
next who died, he ordered to be conveyed to the minis- 
ter's house, and the coffin placed on the table in the 
hall, and there left. This greatly added to the clergy- 
man's embarrassments, who in the fulness of sadness 
in his heart, intimated to the captain in a polite message, 
" that if he would cause the dead man to be taken away, 
he would never more dispute it with him, but would 
readily bury him and his whole company for nothing !" 



^ Devtl's Sonata.— My daughters, who are reading 

g'rls, have met with a cursory mention of " the Devil's 
mata," that I am required to explain, but have really 
forgotten why so named. Will any of your correspon- 
dents kindly relieve the perplexities of 

Paterfamilias. 

Tartini, born at Pirano in Istria, was from boyhood 
much disposed to the study of music, and one night 
dreamed that he made a compact with his Satanic Ma- 
jesty, who promised on all occasions to be at his service, 
and during that delusive slumber all passed as he 
wished ; even his desires were promptly accelerated by 
the agency of his new coadjutor. At length, he fancied, 
he placed his violin in the hands of the devil, to ascer- 
tain his musical qualities, when to his astonishment, he 
heard him perform a solo so singularly melodious, and 
executed with such superior taste and precision, that it 
greatly surpassed all he had ever heard. So exquisite 
was his delight upon this occasion, that it deprived him 
of the power of breathing ; but awaking with the inten- 
sity of the sensation, he instantly arose, and taking his 
fiddle, hoped to express what he believed he had just 
heard, but in vain. His best efforts, it is true, helped 
him to produce a piece considered the most excellent of 
all his performances, and that he entitled the ' Devil's 
Sonata,* but it was so greatly inferior to the phantom of 
his dream, that this distinguished musician stated, he 
would willingly have broken his instrument, and aban- 
doned music altogether, had he known any other means 
of obtaining a subsistence. 



The Third Volume of Willis's Current Notes, is now 
published, price Three Shillings, in cloth boards. A 
few copies of the prior volumes remain, but an early 
application for them is desirable. 
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" Takes note of what is done— 
By note to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[APRIL, 1864. 



Last Hours of Queen Mart the Second, 
From Manuscript Memoranda, by one of the Household 
Mart, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, was on 
Thursday, being the 27 th day of December, 1694, about 
7 o'clock, p.m. ill to extremity, having a little before 
taken some of the late King Charles's drops, being a 
high cordial, and the last refuge of the physicians ; but 
these not in the least reviving her spirits, all future 
means ceased, and a visible declension of her spirits 
appeared every half hour. About twelve the same 
night she began to expire, and by one in the morning, 
or a quarter past, her breath entirely left her body. She 
bore her sickness with all patience imaginable, and 
never was heard once to complain, but submitted to the 
stroke of death with all composedness and serenity of 
mind, as being well assured of the happiness of her 
future state, she having some time before received the 
blessed sacrament of the Archbishop of Canterbury,* 
and eight or ten bishops communicated with her. 

Never was so melancholy a place as the palace of 
Kensington, nothing but sobs and tears in every corner 
thereof; and much adoe they had to prevail with the 
King to retire into another room whilst the Queen ex- 
pired. So excessive was his grief and anxiety of mind, 
that he several times expressed his wish that he might 
resign his breath with hers ; and he was once or twice 
so near it, by swooning away, that they had much adoe 
to support his spirit, and were forced to let him blood. 
In a word, the King has lost the best of wives, and her 
subjects the most merciful, the most charitable and the 
best of queens. 

Mary the Second was born April 30, 1662 ; married 
to the Prince of Orange (our present gracious King) on 
March 4, 1678; proclaimed Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, Feb. 13, 1689; and crowned on April 11th 
following ; on which day she was also proclaimed Queen 
of Scotland. She died Dec. 28, 1694, in the thirty- 
second year and eighth month of her age, and in tne 
sixth year of her reign. 

Quis talia fando, Temperet a lachrymis. 

An Epigram on the Queen. 
Dum Regina subit eonstanti peotore mortem 

Opprimit imodicus te Gulielme Dolor 
Faniina virg. amnios jam oommutasse videntur 
Cor habvt hio tenene oonjugis ilia viri. 
Englished thus : — 
The Queen so greatly dies, the Kin* so grieves, 
You'd think the Hero's dead, the Woman lives. 

* Thomas Tenison, who had been translated from Lin- 
coln on the 6th of that month ; his predecessor Tillotson 
died on the 22nd of the preceding month, November. 
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Professor Wilson, the Christopher North, and Edi- 
tor of the Edinburgh Review, expired at his house in 
Gloucester Place, Edinburgh, shortly after midnight, on 
the morning of Monday, April 3, in his sixty-ninth 
year. 

The following letter, addressed to the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, in 1815, but not intended for publication, will 
doubtless amuse many readers of Current Notes : — 
" Edinburgh, September. 

" Mt dear Hogg,— I am in Edinboro', and wish to 
be out of it. Mrs. Wilson and I walked 350 miles in 
the Highlands, between the 5th of July and the 26th of 
August, sojourning in divers glens from Sabbath unto 
Sabbath, fishing, eating, and staring. I purpose ap- 
pearing in Glasgow on Ihursday, where I shall stay till 
the Circuit is over. I then go to Elleray, in the cha- 
racter of a Benedictine monk, till the beginning of 
November. Now pause and attend. If you will meet 
me at Moffat, on October 6th, I will walk or mail it with 
you to Elleray, and treat you there with fowls and Irish 
whiskey. Immediately on the receipt of this, write a 
letter to me, at Mr. Smith's Bookstore, Hutchison 
Street, Glasgow, saying positively if you will, or will 
not do so. If you dont, / will lick you, and fish up 
Douglas Burn before you, next time I come to Ettrick 
Lake. I saw a letter from you to M— — the other 
day, by which you seem to be alive and well. You are 
right in not making verses when you can catch trout. 
Francis Jeffrey leaves Edinboro' this day for Holland 
and France. I presume, after destroying the king of 
the Netherlands, he intends to annex that kingdom to 
France, and assume the supreme power of the United 
Countries, under the title of Geoffrey the First. You, 
he will make Poet Laureate and Fishmonger, and me 
admiral of the Musquito Fleet. 

" If you have occasion soon to write to Murray, pray 
introduce something about "The City of the Plague," 
as I shall probably offer him that poem, in about a fort- 
night or sooner. Of course I do not wish you to say that 
the poem is utterly worthless. I think that a bold 
eulogy from you (if administered immediately), would 
be of service to me ; but if you do write about it, do not 
tell him that I have any intention of offering it to him, 
but you may say, you hear I am going to offer it to a 
London bookseller. 

" We staid seven days at Mr. Iyett's, at Kinnaird, and 
were most kindly received. Mr. Iyett is a great ally 
of yours, and is a fine creature. I killed in the High- 
lands 170 dozen of trouts. One day, 19 dozen and a half, 
another 7 dozen. I, one morning, killed 10 trouts that 
weighed nine pounds. In Loch Awe, in three days, I 
killed 76 pounds weight of fish, all with the fly. The 
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Gael were astonished. I shot two roebucks, and had 
nearly caught a red-deer by the tail — I was within 
Haifa mile of it at farthest. The good folks in the 
Highlands are not dirty. They are clean, decent, hos- 
pitable, ugly people. We domiciliated with many, and 
found no remains of the great plague of fleas, etc., that 
devastated the country from the time of Ossian, to the 
ascension of George the Third. We were at Loch 
Katrine, Loch Lomond, Inverary, Dalmally, Loch Etive, 
Glen Etive, Dalness, Appin, Ballaheelish, Fort William, 
Moy, Dal whinny, Loch Eericht (you dog). Loch Tay- 
noch, Glen Lyon, Taymouth, Blair-Athol, Bruar, Perth, 
Edinboro'. Is not Mrs. Wilson immortalized ? 

" I know of ' Cona.' It is very creditable to our ex- 
cellent, friend, but will not sell any more than the 'Isle 
of Palms,' or • The White Doe.'* The 'White Doe 1 
is not in season— venison is not liked in Edinboro'. It 
wants flavour— a good Ettrick wether is preferable. 
Wordsworth has more of the poetical character than 
any living writer, but he is not a man of first-rate in- 
tellect, his genius oversets him. Southey's ' Roderic * 
is not a first- rate work ; the remorse of Roderic is that 
of a Christian devotee, rather than that of a dethroned 
monarch. His battles are ill fought. There is no 
processional march of events in the poem— no tendency 
to one great end, like a river increasing in majesty till 
it reaches the sea. Neither is there national character, 
Spanish or Moorish. No sublime imagery ; no profound 
passion. Southey wrote it, and Southey is a man of 
talent— but it is his worst poem. 

" Scott's * Field of Waterloo ' I have seen. What a 
poem ! —such bald and nerveless language, mean ima- 

?ery, common-place sentiments, and clumsy versification! 
t is beneath criticism. Unless the latter part of the 
battle be very fine indeed, this poem will injure him. 

" Wordsworth is dished. Southey is in purgatory ; 
Scott is dying ; and Byron is married. Herbert is frozen 
to death in Scandinavia. Moore has lost his manliness. 
Coleridge is always in a fog. Joanna Baillie is writing 
a system of cookery. Montgomery is in a madhouse, 
or ought to be. Campbell is sick of a constipation in 
the bowels. Hogg is herding sheep in Ettrick Forest ; 
and Wilson has taken the plague. wretched writers ! 
Unfortunate bards! What is Bobby Millar's back shop 
to do this winter ! Alas ! alas ! alas ! a wild doc is a 
noble animal ; write an address to one, and it shall be 
inferior to one I have written, for half a barrel of red 
herrings! The Highlanders are not a poetical people. 
They are too national— too proud of their history. They 
imagine that a colleyshangy between the Macgrcgors 
and Campbells is a sublime event ; and they overlook 
mountains four thousand feet high. If Ossian did write 
the poems attributed to him, or any poems like them, he 
was a dull dog, and deserved never to taste whiskey as 
long as he lived. A man who lives for ever among mist 
and mountains, knows better than to be always prosing 



about them. Methinks I feel about objects familiar to 
infancy and manhood, but when we speak of them, it is 
only upon great occasions, and in situations of deep pas- 
sion. Ossian was probably born in a flat country ! 

" Scott has written good lines in the ' Lord of the 
Isles,* but he has not done justice to the Sound of Mull, 
which is a glorious streight. 

"The Northern Highlanders do not admire • Waver- 
ley,' so I presume the South Highlanders despise 'Guy 
Mannering.' The Westmoreland peasants think Words- 
worth a fool. In Borrowdale, Southey is not known to 
exist. I met ten men at Hawick who did not think 
Hogg a poet, and the whole city of Glasgow think me a 
madman. So much for the voice of the people being 
the voice of God. I left my snuff-box in your cottage.* 
Take care of it. The Anstruther bard.« have advertised 
their anniversary ; I forget the day. 

" I wish Lieutenant Gray of the Marines had been 
devoured by the lion he once carried on board his ship 
to the Dey of Algiers, or that he was kept a perpetual 
prisoner by the Moors in Barbary. Did you hear that 
Tennant had been taken before the Session for an offence 
against good morals ? If you did not — neither did I ! 
Indeed it is, on many accounts, exceedingly improbable. 
Yours truly, 

John Wilson." 



worth. 



' The White Doe of Rilstone," a poem, by Words- 



Hewtno Blocks with Razors.-— Observing the 
quotation, Current Notes, p. 19, from Swift we must 
look for the phrase, long anterior to the time of the 
Dean. In Livy, Baker's translation, book i. ch. xxxvi., 
it is related, that on the occasion of the war with the 
Sabines, Tarquinius Priscus wished to add to the cavalry, 
when Accius Neevius, a celebrated augur of the time, 
insisted that no alteration or addition could be made 
without the sanction of the birds. Highly displeased at 
this, and in ridicule of the art, the king, as we are told, 
said, "Come, you diviner, discover by your augury 
whether what I am now thinking of can be accomplished/* 
Having tried the matter according to the rules of au- 
gury, the other declared it could be accomplished. 
" Well," said he, " I was thinking whether you could 
cut a whetstone in two with a razor? Take these, then, 
and perform what your birds portend to be practicable.'* 
On which, as the story goes, he without any difficulty 
cut the whetstone. A statue of Accius Neevius, with a 
fillet on his head, was raised in the Comitium, or place 
of assembly, on the steps at the left side of the senate- 
house, where the transaction happened. The whet- 
stone, it is also said, was fixed in the same place, there 
to remain to posterity as a monument of this miracle. 
Mary P. Mbrbifield. 

Dorset Gardens, Brighton, March 27. 



• James Hogg-, the herder of sheep in Ettrick Forest, to 
whom this letter wus addressed, died in this cottage, at 
Altrive, on Saturday, Nov. 21, 1835. How fleeting and 
tnuritoryi.life. 
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Certain Curbs for Hydrophobia. 

With reference to Mr. Garland's communication, 
Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 2, the referring to "the prac- 
tice, in cases of hydrophobia, of putting the patient 
between two feather beds and smothering him by way of 
cure; 9 I was present at a Court of Assize and 6aol 
Delivery held here many years ago, for the county of 
Down, when three individuals were arraigned on a 
charge of manslaughter ; the facts being that they had 
caused the death of a relative, who at the time was 
labouring under hydrophobia, by means of suffocation 
between two feather beds. The accused parties pleaded 
guilty, consequently the details did not appear publicly 
before the Court. But I well recollect the observations 
of the presiding judge in pronouncing sentence— con- 
demning them to some short durance in the county 
gaol. His lordship said, that he felt assured the parties 
then at the bar were actuated by no bad motives ; but 
their conduct was in direct contravention of the law in 
taking such an extreme, and what must have been to 
them an exceedingly irksome course, particularly when it 
was considered the deceased was their own relative. 
Still the law had been violated, the act was an illegal 
one, and came under the head of manslaughter. They 
had unlawfully taken the life of a fellow-creature, al- 
though with a merciful intent, and, no doubt, without 
malice, yet he was bound to tell them, that by that act 
they had made themselves as much amenable to the 
offended law as if they had caused death by a quarrel 
or any other means. 

No doubt there have been many such cases. I have 
heard of one or two, upon authority I have no hesitation 
in believing, but never knew of any sufficiently authen- 
ticated as tne one here noticed ; nor, indeed, any case of 
the kind except itself, being made the subject of judicial 
inquiry. 

After all, the truth is, although there have been 
many asserted supposed and marvellous " cures " for 
this dreadful malady, none have ever been established. 
We have in this part of Ireland a fraternity of " pro- 
fessional gentlemen" called "country doctors," who 
pretend to be possessed of the faculty of curing hydro- 
phobia, notwithstanding one of them never saw a Ma- 
teria Medica in the whole course of his life. One of 
them lately resided in this neighbourhood, and it was 
his wont to boast that " he never failed in curing the 
bite of a mad dog." This I could well believe, simply 
because I do not think any such case ever came 
within his "professional experience.** That he may 
have cured the wounds caused by the bite of dogs 
supposed to have been in a rabid state, but not proved 
as such, is a matter on which any person can feel satis- 
fied, still as to the successfully treating a case of hydro- 
phobia that is Quite another thing, and which, up to the 
present time, I believe, has baffled alike science and 
every effort of medical skill. 
Recorder Office, Downpatriok. James A. Pilson. 



Di8putatiyx Authorities ow Christ's Nativity.. 

Since I forwarded the article, Current Notes, vol. iv. 
p. 19, I find, in Qregorii Po$thuma y edit. 1649, 4to. 
quotations on both sides of the question, " JEra Christi 
Nati." Those for the uncertainty of the date are the 
following, as noted by that writer : — 

The Alexandrian, and therefore the Ethiopian and Ar- 
menian churches, deliver that our Saviour was born on the 
6th of Januarie, the same day he was baptised ;— the 
bishop of Middleburgh, setteth down our Saviour born in 
April ;— Bernaldus thinketb hee was born about the begin- 
ning of October ;— Calvisius about the end of September. 

These different opinions concerning the time of our 
Saviour's nativity, are probably owing to this circum- 
stance, that various zodiacs were referred to, on the 
calculation of his birth, and wrong signs fixed upon, for 
the event. 

The Chinese Kiang Leou, the western name of the 
sign Capricorn, when translated literally, is " the per- 
fection or certainty of the promise concerning the coming 
forth of the Himself from the womb of the woman." 
The term, " Western Zodiacs " may refer to the Hindoo 
and Egyptian, beginning with Aries ; the Chinese! like 
our own begins with Aquarius. 

In the Western Zodiacs, Virgo or August's head, is 
under the tail of Leo, or July; and her feet are in 
Libra, or September. Collate also with Genesis xlix. 10, 
and Ezekiel xvi. 25. In the Egyptian Zodiac (the 
Dendera ceiling) a virgin is on the lion's tail ; and im- 
mediately behind the tail is Virgo, or Isis, with the 
spike in her hand, and followed by the Balance. Leo is, 
without doubt, typical of the Messiah. In Cuper's 
Harpocrates, p. 3, it is said, " Isis, cum se sentiret gra- 
vidam, appendisse sibi phylacterium, sexta die mensis 
Paopi (or September), et peperisse circa solstitium hy- 
bernum." The bishop's supposition seems to refer to 
" sentiret gravidam ; " to Taurus, nine signs from Ca- 
pricorn. 

Capricorn is in December, and enters January ; and 
in the Dendera ceiling the spiritual man is on the back 
of Capricorn. 

I know not what to conclude respecting October, 
unless it may refer to the first appearing of the star 
Spica Virginis, or Chetra, to the Magi, when she 
assumed her brilliant corona for that purpose. Chetra 
will signify "gathering together for a journey ." 

Now, if we refer to the Hindoo Zodiac, Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. ii. p. 303, we find Virgo (Chinese Sse 
Kong, or Ky Kong Virgo; literally, the house of 
the woman herself) accompanied by such marks as 
show that she should at the stated time bring first the 
Messiah, the Triune God. These marks may have 
been considered by some of the ancients, as pointing out 
the month when the Messiah should be born. These 
various opinions remind me of the walnuts in the dream 
of Valid Hasen, in the New Arabian Nights. For the 
other side of the question we may quote Gregory's own 
words: 
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How much better bad it been for these men to content 
themselves with the tradition of the church, than by this 
elaborate unfruitful search to entangle the truth. 

The religion of this 2ftth daie, though Soaliger say it, 
( non est nupera neque novitia,' 'tis Apostolical by the Con- 
stitutions of Clement, etc. 

Nor doth Chrysostom's Oration, AntiquU. lib. n\; saie 
much less. The Catholious Armeniorum in Theorinus 
dialogue makes this good by ancient monuments brought 
from Jerusalem to Rome, by Titus Vespasian; or if this 
authoritie could be rendered suspicious, wee cannot elude 
the Persian Ephemeris, nor the astronomical tables of Alcas, 
in both of which our Saviour is set down as born on the 
25th of December. 



Southwick Yioarage, April 3. 



T. R. Brown. 



Supplement to Todd's Johnson's Dictionary. 

For nearly ten years I bad been gradually accumu- 
lating (chiefly from English works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries) an extensive series of philological 
materials, that appeared to be of a character essentially 
required to the completion of a Dictionary formed on 
the most excellent basis of Johnson, and supplementary 
to the valuable additions of Todd, when the announce- 
ment that an enlarged publication of the edition of the 
latter compelled me, either to abandon altogether the 
hope of making any use of the results of my labours, to 
print them separately, or to immerge them into the 
preparations for the new work. The last alternative 
having been abandoned, and not being willing that so 
large a collection illustrative of the language should be 
lost, there only remains the choice of forming a separate 
publication. 

This course merely involves the necessity of the 
slightest possible labour, my series of upwards of eight 
thousand entirely new examples not only being indicated, 
but absolutely ready for the press, the greater portion 
having been cut out of original editions of black letter 
and early books at a considerable expense. It is unne- 
cessary to observe, that printing from such extracts will 
all but preclude the possibility of error, and with the 
smallest care, will enable me to attain an accuracy un- 
approachable by any other method. What the public 
and the practical student require, is not the curious and 
often uncertain research into the history of words, but 
evidence respecting their use, derived from writers who 
are of authority as to that use, at a period when they 
are most usually met with, and plain, sensible definitions 
obtained from such' authorities. In this conviction, Dr. 
Johnson, whom I honestly believe to be unequalled as a 
lexicographer, must to a great extent have worked; 
and any large additions to his great work, compiled in 
that spirit, cannot but be acceptable and useful to the 
student. 

This Supplement, nearly ready for the press, will be 
printed in one volume qnarto, to range with Todd's edi- 
tion, and with Richardson's Dictionary. 

J. 0. Halli well. 

Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, Surrey. 



M. GUIZOT AND THE ElKON BASILIKfe. 

Ir my memory is not at fault, you have already, in 
former Nos. of the Current Notes, given a place to 
remarks on the claim that Charles I., has to be regarded 
as the author of the " Eikon Basilike." 

The object of this note is not to discuss the merits or 
demerits of either side of the question — that has been 
done more than once with uncommon ability ; it is only 
to make your readers acquainted with the judgment of 
an authority so competent to pronounce verdict on the 
question at issue, that I am inclined to believe, it will be 
held to be decisive of the point. 

This judgment is pronounced by M. Guizot in a recent 
work, " The History of Oliver Cromwell and the English 
Commonwealth ;" but this is not the only occasion on 
which he has given an opinion against the King's claim. 
In his " Etudes Biographiques sur la Revolution d*An- 
gleterre," he has a separate treatise on the authenticity 
of the " Eikon Basilike; " but it is from the more recent 
work only that I send the following for insertion in the 
next number of your interesting Notes. 

It is to the " Eikon Basilike" that Charles I. is princi- 
pally indebted for the name of the Royal Martyr. The 
work is not by him ; external testimony and internal evi- 
dence both combine to remove all doubt on the matter. 
Dr. Gauden, Bishop, first of Exeter and afterwards of 
Worcester, under the reign of Charles II., was its real 
author, but the manuscript had proliably been perused and 
approved, perhaps even corrected, by Charles himself dur- 
ing his residence in the Isle of Wight. In any case it was 
the real expression and true portraiture of his position, 
character, and mind, as they had been formed by misfor- 
tune ; it is remarkable for an elevation of thought which is 
at once natural and strained ; a constant mingling of blind 
royal pride and sincere Christian humility ; heart-impulses 
struggling against habits of obstinate self-coiiseiouaneas ; 
true piety in the midst of misguided conduot ; invincible, 
though somewhat inert devotion to his .faith, his honour, 
and his rank ; and as all these sentiments are expressed in 
monotonous language, which, though often emphatic, is 
always grave, tranquil, and even unctuous with serenity 
and sadness ; it is not surprising that such a work should 
have profoundly affected all royalist hearts, and easily per- 
suaded them that it was the King himself who addressed 
them.— Vol. i. p. 31. 

It may be interesting and satisfactory to know that 
M. Guizot's view coincides with that of our own Hallam, 
whose authority on all the moot points of the history of 
literature no one will be disposed to question. Todd 
also, who has made a careful analysis of the style of the 
Eikon and that of Dr. Gauden, has detected several 
phrases which appear to him to settle the authorship 
conclusively upon the Bishop of Worcester. J. W. 



Aut C[aes]zar aut Nullxts, the new motto 
adopted by the righteous Nicholas, Emperor of All the 
Russias, has excited universal admiration; and the 
omission of all allusion to the aes, or brass, by which 
it has been assumed, is indeed a master-stroke of Impe- 
rial policy. 
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Cucking Stool and Scolding Cart, Leicester. 

From the numerous references to the Clicking Stool 
in the ancient records of this borough, we have abun- 
dant proof that here, as well as in many other towns, 
the ladies were in former times, very frequently subject 
to visitations of ill-tongue, and that their lords and 
masters were sufficiently ungallant to consider no 
remedy so effectual for preventing a recurrence of the 
disorder, as the cold-water cure, applied by means of 
the Cucking, or Ducking Stool. 

So early as the reign of King Henry the Third, it is 
shown to have been in use here, although it was not at 
that period restricted to the fair sex, for we learn, from 
the early regulations for the government of the town, 
contained in " the Vellum Book" of the Corporation, 
that a brewer, breaking the assize of ale, was to be 
amerced for the first, second, and third offence, and for 
the fourth, without redemption, he was to suffer the 
judgment of the cucking stool (tumbrellum). 

The punishment was not always by immersion, the 
offender being frequently exposed seated upon the 
cucking stool, during a certain period of time. Thus, 
at a Common Hall, held on the Thursday before St. 
Simon and St. Jude'sday, 1467, it was ordered — 

" That scoldes be punished by the mayor, on a Cuck- 
Stool before their own door, and then carried to the four 
gates of the town." 

The prevalence of this practice is further shown by 
the following extract from the Orders and Laws of the 
town of Neath, enacted in 1542. 

" Item— If any person do scolde or rage, any burgesse 
or hys wyfe, or any other person and hys wyfe, if she be 
found faulty in the same by size men, then shoe to be 
brought at the first defaulte to the Cooking-stoole, and 
there to sit one houre; at the second defaulte, twoe 
houres ; and at the thirde defaulte, to lett slipp the 
pynn, or els pay a good fyne to the king." 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
charges tor making or repairing the Cucking Stool, are 
of constant occurrence in the Chamberlain s accounts 
of this town. Thus we have — 

" 1563-4. Item— for makinge the Cucstoole . zvjd. 
Item— to William Yates, for making pynnes 

and bands for the same . vjd. 

1566-7. Item— Paid to Robert Bylbrough, for 
certain wood and bords, for the repairiuge 

of the Coockstole xijd. 

Item— Paid to William Yates forjj long iron 

pynns with cotters for the same Cookstole . xijd. 

Item — Paid for nails for the same Cookstole • ijd. 

1578-9. Item — Paid for anewe Cuckstoole xiiijs." 

We learn by the account for 1602, that when the 
fair offender was punished by immersion, the Cucking 
Stool was placed on, or by the side of the West Bridge, 
as a payment was made for carrying it there. Charges 
occur at various periods •• for rope to draw the Kuck- 
stoole— for iron worke used abowte ytt — for two staples 
for the Cuckstoole, etc." 



A new Cuckstool was provided in 1646, and in the 
following year we again have, 

" Item — Paid for making the Cookestoole . xvjs. vjd.*' 

showing that more than one must have been in use at 
the same time. 

In 1744-5, payment was made for bringing out the 
Cuck-Stool, 0L 0s. 6d. 

The accompanying illustration represents an ancient 

Cucking Stool, that 
has long been pre- 
served at the Town 
Hall, but it is now 
deposited in the Town 
Museum. Under the 
arms, it will be seen, 
are grooves, con- 
structed for the pur- 
pose of receiving and 
retaining in their 
proper position, the 
cords by which it was 
suspended, and the 
fair culprit secured, 
when, in extreme 
cases immersion was 
5. the consequence ; for 
which occasion, the 
fl seat was so construct- 
ed, as to be remova- 
ble at pleasure, in order that it should offer no obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the chair through the water.' 

The latest notice of the Cuck -Stool, that I have met 
with in the accounts, is the following, so recent as 
1768-9. 

" Paid Mr. Elliott, for a Cuckstool, by order of Hall 2Z." 

But, as I learn from two aged inhabitants of the 
town, the Cuck-stool is known to have been in use at 
a still later period. One of them, now upwards of 
eighty years of age, distinctly remembers the Cucking- 
stool being placed as a mark of disgrace, in front of the 
residence of a notorious scold, who, it appears, had 
twice done penance in her parish church, for slander ; 
whilst, the other, has heard a neighbour relate, she 
had seen a woman ducked for scolding, near the West 
Bridge, about eighty years since. He also states, that 
he had formerly seen another Cucking-stool at the 
Town Hall, that he describes as a kind of chair without 
legs, fixed at the end of a long pole. This has now 
disappeared. 

References are, I find, made to another instrument 
of popular punishment — the Scolding Cart, that has 
not been noticed, I believe, by writers on the subject. 
It seems to have differed from the Cucking-stool only, 
in being provided with wheels, and in the culprit being 
seated upon it, and drawn through the town. Thus, 
in the account for 1629, the following charge appears — 
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" Item -Paid to Frauncis Pallmer for making" two wheels 
and one burr for the Scolding-Cart ijs. 

Whilst; in that for 1602, the two instruments are 
mentioned in the same entry, a payment, " for 
the charges of the Cucke-stool, the Carte, and the 
Stocks." 

Leicester. . William Kelly. 



Cucxinq or Ducking Stools in Ireland. 

As a proof that in Ireland there was a community of 
manners and customs with their neighbours across the 
channel, in their deeming it necessary to restrain " the 
noisy nuisance of woman scolding," the following ex- 
tract is given from the Corporation records of Carrick- 
fergus : — 

October, 1574, Ordered and agreede by the hole Conrt, 
that all manner of Skold* which shal be openly detected of 
Skolding or evill wordes in manner of Skolding, and for 
the same shal be condemned before Mr. Maior and bis 
brethren, shal be drawne at the sterne of a boate in the 
water from the ende of the Peare rounde abought the 
Queene's majesties Castell, in manner of ducking; and 
after, when a cage shal be made, the party so condemned 
for a Skold, shal be therein punished at the discretion of 
the Maior. 

It further appears from these records that a cage was 
soon after procured, and delinquents punished in the 
manner noticed ; and that a regular list was kept of all 
scolds, and their names laid before the grand juries. 
The cage, or ducking-stool, stood on the quay ; and in a 
deed granted to John Davys, July 6, 1671, occurs the 
following notice in the description of the site : — 

One small plot of land, or house stead, situated upon the 
Key, on the north-east, adjoining to the Ducking Stool, on 
said Key, now standing. 

Recorder Office, Downpatrick. James A. Pilson. 

Cucke-Stool at Harleston. Current Notes, p. 
21.* In Fawcett's Records of Manchester, 1851, 8vo. 

{). 50, is an account of the use of the aforesaid stool, so 
ate as 1775, with a representation of the machine in 
operation. 
April 6. E. C. 

Hot-Pot.— What is the meaning of this phrase ? or 
of what was it composed ? M. M. 

Brandy and ale mixed. Mrs. Pilkington, in her Me- 
moirs, vol. iii. p. 159, speaks of a woman who was induced 
" to drink plentifully of Hot-pot, that soon left her stupid 
in the alehouse." 

Struldbrugq.— Mrs. Pilkington, in her Memoirs, 
vol. iii. p. 161, says of Dean Swift, "he lived to be a 
Struldbrugg, helpless as a child, and unable to assist 
himself. An explanation of this word is requested ? 

Dublin. A. 8. 



• To the reference in note, to Blomefield*s " History of 
Norfolk/' add vol. ii.— Editor. 



Neapolitan Innkeeper's Announcement. 

When last at Naples, I copied verbatim et ad literam, 
the following amusing advertisement, from the printed 
form suspended in the salie & manger of an hotel at 
Salerno— 

D. 
Restorative Hotel kept by Frank Prosper! 
Facing the Military quarter 
fgg" at Pompeii. 

That hotel open since a few days is renowned for 
the cleanness of the linen, for the exactness of the ser- 
vice, and for the excellence of the true French cookery. 
Being situated at the proximity of that regeneration it 
will be propitious to receive families whatever, which 
will desire to reside alternately into that town and to 
breathe thither the salubrity of the air. That esta- 
blishment will avoid to all travellers, visitors, of that 
sepult city, and to the artists (willing draw the antiqui- 
ties) a great disorder, occasioned by the tardy and ex- 
pensive contour of the iron whay. People will find 
equally thither, a complete Sortment of stranger wines, 
and of the kingdom not and cold baths, Stables and 
coach-houses, the whole with very moderate prices. 
Now all the application and endeavours of the hoste, 
will tend always to correspond to the taste and desires 
of their customers, whicn will require without doubt 
to him into that town, the reputation whome he is 
ambitious. 

England, Europe's Glory. 

There is a land amidst the waves, 

Whose sons are fam'd in story, 
Who never were, nor will be slaves ; 

Nor shrink from death and glory. 
Then strike the harp, and bid it swell. 

With flowing bowls before ye ; 
Here's to the land in which we dwell, 

To England— Europe's glory 1 

Bless'd land, beyond all lands afar ! 

Encircled in the waters, 
With lion-hearted sons in war, 

And beauty's peerless daughters. 
Go ye ! whose discontented hearts, 

Disdain the joys before ye ; 
Go seek a home in foreign parts, 

like England — Europe's glory 1 

Whether in sultry climes ye rove, 

A solitary stranger, 
Or seek the foreign fair one's love, 

Fraught with deceit and danger ; 
Where will ye find domestic bliss, 

Such social sweets before ye ; 
A land in aught renown'd like this, 

Like England — Europe's glory! 



Waller's recently published " Victorious Calendar," 
is an opportune record of England's valorous deeds in 
all ages and climes ; it is indispensable to all readers of 
English history. 



FOR APRIL, 1654. 
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- The Awakkotno Mallet. 

In many Colleges, both at Cambridge and Oxford, it 
is a custom for the Bible Clerk to knock at every room 
door with a key to waken the students in a morning 
before he begins to ring the chapel bell. This, as it 
should seem, is a vestige of an ancient monastic cus- 
tom ; for we are informed by Bingham, that before 
the invention of bells, this was the method of convening 
religious assemblies in monasteries. The monks were 
called to the chapel by the knock of a hammer at their 
cells. The instrument was called the night signal, and 
the awakening mallet. Soelman, in his very learned 
glossary, article canpana, has preserved two Monkish 
lines, in which all the ancient offices of bells seem to be 
included — 

Laudo deum verum, plebem voco, congrego olerum, 
Defunctos ploro, peatem fugo, festa decoro. 

• We praise the true God, call the people, convene the 
clergy, lament the dead, dispel pestilence, and grace 
festivals. 1 

Church Bell Inscriptions. 
On some of the bells in St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dub- 
lin, are the following inscriptions — 

First. DVRBT JLLJL8A AD PRICES EXCITANS VS4VB 
AD 80NITVM SVPREMjB TVBJI. 1724. 

Fifth. Henry Paris made me with good sovnd 

TO BE FIFT IN EIGHT WHEN ALL RINGS ROVND 
Sixth. IORANNRS DODSON. IOHANNBS PrBBNE. An. 
DOM. 1670. 
NON CLAMANB SBD AMAN8 80NAT IN AVRB DEI. 

Seventh. Fbarb God and HonnerthbKing[I Pet.ii. 17] 
For obbdibnc is a vertvovs thing. 
Anno domini 1670. w. p. R. p. i. p. 
The initials after the date, are probably those of a 
family named Pardne, who were bell-founders. 

The Seventh Bell was recast in 1809, by James 
Wells of Aldbowen, Wiltshire, and the inscription re- 
tained. A. S. 

The Pall Inn. — An anonymous writer, in the 
" Western Flying Post,'* a paper published in Yeovil, 
has rendered the following most satisfactory reply to 
my query, in reference to the origin and designation of 
the Pall Inn. See Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 13. 

Behind the inn there are almshouses, both being 
erected on one and the same property ; at these alms- 
houses was long deposited a pall for funereal purposes, 
and let out for the benefit of the charity. Mr. Peter 
Draper, half a century since, one of the chief drapers 
and undertakers in Yeovil, on all occasions when a 
funeral was placed in his management, referred them to 
these almshouses for the pall, hence, the inn being the 
same property with the almshouses, was named " The 
Pall Inn.*' The pall was so lone retained in use, that, 
completely worn out, it was usea up, and suffered the 
fate of its users, having been some years since consigned 
to its last resting-place. 

Dorchester, April 8. John Garland. 



Dissection or Laurence Sterne. 

The following transcript of a manuscript note, in an 
old hand, at the end of my copy of Sterne's Senti- 
mental Journey, printed for T. Becket, 1768, appears 
curious, and not having seen any account of the circum- 
stances elsewhere, possibly some of your correspondents 
may throw some light as to its probability. Alas, poor 
Yorick ! 



Tottenham. 



B. G. W. 



Sterne died on Friday, March 18, 1768. He was buried 
at Marybone, but afterwards his corpse was taken up by 
persona employed by surgeons for this purpose, and, being 
sent to Cambridge, was known by the Professor of Anatomy, 
as it lay on the table ready for dissection. The Rev. 
— Green, of Ferring, told me, that being at Cambridge a 
short time after, he saw the skeleton, and had the anec- 
dote, that was in the public papers, confirmed to him by the 
Professor. 

The facts are not very widely different from the sub- 
stance of the note, but reliance may be placed on the' 
following : — 

Sterne died on the first floor of No. 41, New Bond 
Street,* at four in the afternoon of the day above stated. 
On Tuesday, the 22nd, he was buried, no one attending 
as a mourner, and in the most private manner, not at 
Mary-le-bourne, but in the graveyard of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, in the Bayswater Road ; and on the 
night of Thursday, the 24th, " on the second day after 
the interment of poor Yorick, he was sacrilegiously stolen 
from his grave.f His body was taken inclosed in a case 
to Cambridge, where a gentleman, who loved him while 
living, and lamented him when dead, was asked by the 
Anatomical Professor to attend a dissection. He went, 
and saw the body of his friend produced, and his senses 
instantly forsook him. This interruption was however 
merely temporary. That heart whose pulsations were 
benignity itself, and the hand never extended but in the 
act of benevolence, were each laid open to the gaze of 
inhuman curiosity. Each fibre of the heart, it was 
remarked, seemed relaxed and wrung with sorrow. 
What became of the mangled corpse the writer cannot 
say." 

Those were the particulars stated at the time. The 
Professor, C. Collignon, B.M. of Trinity, who lectured 



* The Quarterly Review, just issued, has an admirable 
estimate of the qualities of Sterne as a man and a sentimen- 
talist ; but unluckily, some historical errors, certainly not 
expected from the excellence of the writer, have escaped 
him ; be speaks of Sterne as the great grandson of Roger, 
Archbishop of York, and states he died in Old Bond Street 

t The exposed situation of the burial-ground in the 
Bayswater Road, and the almost constant nightly despoil- 
ments of the graves by the body-snatchers, frequently 
excited painful notices in the journals. One, the St. Jamette 
Chronicle, of November, 1767, immediately presents itself 
in illustration:— 
i " The burying-ground in Oxford Road, belonging to the 
Digitized by VnCJCJVl^ 
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on the corpse, knew nothing of the identity of Sterne till 
after the dissection — he had received it as a nameless 
body, and the intimation that it was the corpse of the 
author of Tristram Shandy was only made known to 
him by his friend after the dissection was effected, hence 
the care in retaining his skeleton. Qu. Is it now at 
Cambridge ? 

It may be asked, why Sterne's widow or daughter 
did not interfere — the circumstances could only be 
known when all was over, and their poverty would have 
prevented any interposition on their part; unhappily, 
too, they had long been estranged, and were absent 
when he died in London. No sooner was he dead than 
his widow, to raise means, sold his books to Todd and 
Sotheran, booksellers at York, and their shop-catalogue, 
printed in 1768, ostentatiously announced in the title, it 
contained •• the library of Laurence Sterne, M.A., Pre- 
bendary of York, and author of * Tristram Shandy. 1 " 

Sterne, in the autobiography, as printed, notices his 
amusements at Sutton were " books, painting, fiddling, 
and shooting;'* for fiddling read fishing, he was no 



The Queen and the Italian Opera. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans, in one of her letters 
relates, that during her abode in Paris, Christina, the 
abdicated Queen of Sweden, who was as peculiarly 
eccentric in her nightdress as she was in almost every 
thing else, and instead of some display of elegancy in 
her nightcap, made use of a most unseemly linen 
wrapper ; having spent a restless day in bed, at length 
ordered a hand of Italian musicians from the Opera, to 
attend and approach the curtains of the bed, which 
were closely drawn, and endeavour to amuse her. Their 
attempts were for some time unavailing, until the ex- 
cellence of one of the singers arrested her attention and 
afforded her so much delight, that loudly exclaiming, 
"Mort Diable! comme il chante bien!" she on the 
instant suddenly arose, and thrust her strangely attired 
head from between the curtains, to the astoundment of 
the submissive Italians, who, not hitherto accustomed to 
such a mode of royal applause, were struck mute, and, 
unable to recover their surprise and terror of the object 
before them, were wholly silent for several minutes. 

Vcrimdr.— On the reverse of some few of the third 
brass coins of Aurelian, is the legend Vabalathvs 
Vcrimdr. Will any reader of Current Notes kindly 
explain what this word implies ? E. H. 



parish of St. George's, Hanover Square, haying been lately 
robbed of several dead bodies, a watch was placed there, 
attended by a large mastiff dog ; notwithstanding which, on 
Sunday night last, the 26th, some villains found means to 
steal out another dead body, and carried off the dog." 
Under these circumstances, the corpse of a peer, or an 
author, was of no consequence to persons who were com- 
missioned, or knew where to dispose of a subject ; it was 
forwarded to its destination, and no questions asked, as to 
what cognomen while living the clay-cold-clod had borne. 



Christmas Trek. — The contributor of the excellent 
article on " The Early Signification of the Christmas 
Tree," Current Notes, p. 11, might have added that the 
sigiUaria are still manufactured at Rome, and used 
under the name of Agnus Dei. They consist in oval 
cakes of wax of various sizes from one inch to six or 
seven inches broad, and are uniformly an eighth of an 
inch thick. The figure of a lamb is stamped on one 
side, emblematic of our blessed Ixwrd, and on the other 
side is the image of some saint, most commonly St, 
Mary the Virgin, or St. John Baptist. These wax 
medallions are in great numbers consecrated by the 
Pope alone, every seventh year of his pontificate, with a 
ceremonial of the greatest pomp and intricacy, in which 
there are many ablutions with blessed water, and 
anointings with the holy chrism. 

Liverpool, March 19. T. A. T. C. 



Curious Fact about the Word Carpet. — The 
word " carpet " contains the following fifty-four 
other words ! 

Carp, verb. 

Carp, subst. 

Car 

Care 

Cart 

Cap 

Cape 

Caper 

Cat 

Cate 

Crape 

Crept 

Ace 

Arc 



Car of Juggernautd destroyed. — The world- 
known famous Car of Juggernauth of Muhes, near 
Serampore, so memorable in the idolatrous observances 
of the Hindoos, was totally destroyed by fire on the 
night of Mondav, February 6th last. The •• odekuries/' 
or proprietors of Juggernauth, merged in grief, attribute 
the accident to the fury of the god, but for what cause 
they are not cognizant. 



Are 


Pace 


Eat 


Acre 


Par 


Era 


Act 


Pare 


Tap 


Apt 


Part 


Tape 


Art, subst. 


Pate 


Tar 


Art, verb. 


Pat 


Tare, verb. 


At 


Pea 


Tare, subst. 


Ate 


Pear 


Tea 


Race 


Peat 


Tear, verb. 


Rap 


Pcra 


Tear, subst. 


Rape 


Pert 


Trace 


Rate 


Pet 


Trap 


React 


Prate 




Reap 


Ear 


Feltham. 



Electric Telegraph. — A correspondent, Current 
Notes, vol. iv. p. 3, cites an old author to prove the 
electric telegraph not a new idea ; there is also a curious 
foreshadowing of it in Job xxxviii. 35, "Canst thou 
send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto thee, 
Here we are?" W. W. B. 



The Third Volume of Willis's Current Notes, is now 
published, price Three Shillings, in eloth boards. 
A few copies of the prior Volumes remain. 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[MAT, 1854. 



Coronation Oath or King Edward the First. 

From an Earlt Manuscript. 

Thb Oath which Edward the First, sonne of kinge 
Henry, tooke when he was anointed kinge of England, by 
the hands of Robert Kelwarby, a prior and Archbishop 
of Canterberry, on St Magnus the Martir's day [Au- 
gust 1.9] in the church of Westminster, where hee was 
Crowned in the presence of the lords and nobles of all 
England, anno 1274. 

I Edward, sonne and heire to kinge Henry, profeste, 
protest and prommise before God and his angells, from this 
time forward to keepe withoutt respect, the law, justice and 
pease, vnto the holy church of God, and the people subject 
vnto me, so rorre forth as wee can deuise by the counsell of 
our leige and loyall ministers ; also to exhibitt eondigne and 
canonicall honour vnto the Bishopps of God's church, to 
preserue inuiolably whatsoeuer hath beene bestowed by 
Emperors and Kings vppon the church comitted vnto Them, 
and to yeelde due honoor vnto abbotts, and the Lord's 
vessells accordinge to the aduise of our lieges, etc. So helpe 
mee God, and the holy Gospells of the Lord. 

With the exception of substituting • the* for • yV the 
orthography has otherwise been retained. 

King Henry the Third died on the feast of St. Edmund 
the Confessor, Wednesday, Nov. 16, 1272 ; so that King 
Edward the First, who was then abroad, was not crowned 
till nearly two years subsequently. The Close Rolls of 
the second year of his reign attest the fact of his return 
to England, — "Memorandum quod Edward us Rex 
Angliae applicuit apud Dover* die Jovis proxima post 
festum Sancti Petri ad vincula [August 2nd] 1274, et 
die Dominica post festum Assumptionis beat© Marias 
proximo sequente [August 10th] solempniter coronat' 
fuit in ecclesia beati Petri Westra' anno Domini supra- 
dicto, et anno regni ejusdem Regis Edwardi secundo." — 
Hot, Clous. 2 fiw. I., m. 5. The arrival of Edward in 
England is erroneously stated by Matthew of Westmin- 
ster, p. 407, to have been on the 25th of July ; but by 
Wikes, p. 101, and in the Annals of Waverley, p. 229, 
the true date is correctly recorded. 



Vanr. — It is an extraordinary fact that the attainder 
of the celebrated Sir Henry Vane, convicted of. high 
treason, in " keeping King Charles the Second, out of 
possession of the Government, and levying war against 
his Majesty,'* on June 6, 1662, and executed on Tower 
Hill, on the 14th following, has never been reversed, 
though his son was created a Baron, his great-grand- 
son, a Viscount and Earl ; and his great-great-great- 
grandson a Marquess. 



Gaudrn t>. King Charles the First. 

Without wishing to derogate from the merited 
literary celebrity of Mons. Guizot, or to question his 
critical acumen, I must still refuse him the honour of 
having pronounced the final verdict in the cause 
Gauden v. King Charles the First. All that the emi- 
nent French writer has done is to confirm an opinion 
that competent judges had long since arrived at, and 
upon which all well-read men are now pretty well 
agreed — that Gauden was the author of the Eikon. 

In 1821, Sir James Mackintosh declared the famous 
controversy of the Icon Basilik6 to be at length de- 
cided ; and Archdeacon Todd, in his ' life of Bryan 
Walton, 1 by producing Gauden's correspondence with 
the Earl of Bristol, has placed for ever beyond a doubt 
the fact of the Bishop of Exeter having been the author 
of the " Kingly Portraiture.** 

Even before the publication of the private letters of 
Gauden, the majority of historical inquirers had pro- 
nounced the Eikon to be spurious ; the only writers of 
great acuteness who maintained the contrary opinion, 
such as Hume and Warburton, did so in a tone that 
neither showed a desire others should believe, or that 
they had a firm conviction in their own minds. 

Milton, so early as 1650, in his ' Iconoclastes,' ques- 
tioned its genuineness. Godwin and Lilly were alike 
convinced of its spuriousness. Gauden, at the Restora- 
tion, in 1660, laid claim to the authorship, and in letters 
to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, asked for promotion in 
the Church, on the ground of the great service he- had 
done to the memory of the late king. So far from this 
claim having been disputed, it was acknowledged by his 
preferment from the vicarage of Barking to the 
Bishopric of Exeter. Nor does the proof depend upon 
the fact alone; it is confirmed by a series of letters 
addressed to Clarendon and the Duke of York, and by 
a Memorial to King Charles the Second, in which 
Gauden, on the score of the eminent services he had 
rendered, again asks to be nominated to the see of Wor- 
cester, the infirmities of Duppa promising a speedy 
vacancy in that great bishopric. A letter from Sir 
Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, is still extant, in 
which, besides expressing his belief that Gauden was 
the author of Eikon, he allows no doubt to remain on 
the mind of any one, that King Charles the Second 
was of the same opinion. Clarendon, in a letter to 
Gauden, dated March 16, 1661, fully admits his know- 
ledge of the secret; and Bishop Burnet says he was 
surprised to hear from the Duke of York, that " the 
book was not of his father's writing — he said Dr. 
Gauden wrote it." t 
* igitized by VjOOQLC 
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I am well aware there are assertors who state that 
the Icon was taken in the king's cabinet at Naseby, 
but their evidence is at best second hand ; two of the 
most known among them are, the Earl of Manchester 
and William Prynne. I have not spoken of Mrs. 
Gauden's narrative, in which she supports, at great 
length and with much truth, the claims of her husband 
to the authorship of the work ; neither have I alluded 
to the discrepancies and improbable statements of Wag- 
staife, all of which, strange to say, have been incorpo- 
rated with Dr. Wordsworth's ingenious defence of the 
king's claim. Both are fully treated on by Lady 
Theresa Lewis, in her " Lives from the Clarendon 
Gallery,'* and by Sir James Mackintosh in his Critical 
Examination of Dr. Wordsworth's " Who wrote Icon 
Basilike?" The curious in this matter may consult 
with profit a note of Laing's on this subject, in his 
History of Scotland ; Todd's Life of Bryan Walton ; 
Mr. B. H. Bright's Analysis of Prayers by Gauden ; and 
a pamphlet by Gauden's curate, Walker, on the part he 
sustained in the work. James Landells. 



Nicholas Mann.— Over the entrance to the chapel 
at the Charter House is the following inscription, refer- 
ring to the Master, of whom, in Current Notes, vol. iii. 
p. 97, there arc some interesting particulars, but whose 
memory is not in the highest estimation. 

Attende paulum quisquis cs Subtus jacet 
Nicolaus Mann* 
Olim Magister, nunc remistus pulvere, 
Quia ille, vel quid egerit bene ant secus 
In vita, omitte quaeritare, scit Dens. 
Monere maluit hoc quod ad te pertinet: 
Bene universis tu fac et fieri velis, 
Semper benigni Patris omnium mexnor. 
Sic si paratus huo i litres, precious tuis 
Coelum pate bit, ipse quum stabus reus 
Die supremo, sub tremondo Judiot 
Ratione vitce reddita laudaberia. 



Biblical Variations.— In the Bishops* Bible, com- 
monly called Parker's Bible, 1573, folio; now an unau- 
thorized translation, Proverbs x. 93, is thus given, " A 
fool doeth wickedly, and maketh but a sport of it.** This, 
in several editions of the authorized version, is variously 
rendered. 

In the edition printed by Thomas Newcome, 1699, 
it is thus, " It is as a sport to a fool to do mischief." 
The Cambridge stereotyped dateless edition is the same. 

Mark and Charles Kerr's royal quarto, and the folio 
editions of 1793; Blair and Bruce's editions of 1813 
and 1821; and Eyre and Strachan's, 1816, read, "It 
is sport to a fool, to do mischief." 

Charles Bill's editions, 1698 ; Mark and Charles 
Kerr's, 1795; the duodecimo of 1799, with Cannes' 
Notes; and the Blair and Bruce's, of 1816, read, " It 
is a sport." 

Other instances may possibly be observed by your 
correspondents. r. T. 



Michel Anoklo. Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 78.— 
B. asks, In what collection or gallery is deposited the 
design or sketch by this master, called "L'Anima 
Damnata?" 

The drawing, formerly in Sir Joshua Reynolds's col- 
lection, though not mentioned by Duppa, appears to have 
been a design or study for the cartoon of the Last Judg- 
ment, or for one of the compositions intended for the 
Sistine Chanel at Rome, if the original intention of 
decorating the side walls, by paintings from the designs 
of Michel Angelo had been carried into effect. It was 
engraved, in 1816, by William Sharp, and entitled 
"Evil;*' with the quotation from Psalm xxxvii. 13, 
" He seeth that his day is comine. ,f , 

Most of Sharp's drawings and prints he bequeathed j 
to his housekeeper, Mrs. Akenhead, upon whose death, 
at Twickenham, they fell to her sister, from whom I 
Shirley, the printscller in Goswell-street, purchased , 
the whole privately. Among them was the Michel | 
Angelo drawing, that, with several proofs of Sharp's j 
print and other engravings, were sold by Shirley to the | 
late Martin Colnaghi, for fifty guineas. From him, 
the drawing that obtained the approbation of Duroveray 
and other competent judges as an unquestionable pro- 
duction of Michel Angelo, passed into the collection of 
William Conyngham, Esq., of Kemp Town, Brighton ; 
where it is believed to be still remaining. 

The admirers of Michel Angelo, and collectors of , 
Sharp's engravings, will probably be pleased to know, 
that desirable original impressions can be obtained of i 
Mr. Halsted, 108, New Bond Street. | 



Awakening Mallet. Current Notes, vol. it. p. 31. 
—Surely the assertion from Bingham, that this was 
the practice before the invention of bells, must be in- 
correct? Bells of gold are noticed in Exodus xxviii. 
33, 34. In Zeckartah xiv. 20 mention is made of " the 
bells of the horses; '' and bells were used for sacred and 
profane purposes in ancient Greece and Rome, though 
they do not appear to have been used by the Christians 
before the time of Paulinus, about a.d. 400. J. d* B. 



Struldbrugs. Current Notes, p. 30.— See the Tenth 
Chapter of Gulliver's Voyage to Laputa, for Dean Swift's 
particular description of that class of immortals. 



Sterne. Current Notes, p. 32.— I am sorry that I 
can give you no information respecting the skeleton of 
Laurence Sterne, said to be preserved in our Anatomical 
Museum. There is no record of any such object. 

Cambridge, April 22. Wm. Clarx, M.D. 

Lions in the Tower.— The following may interest 
some readers of Current Notes. J. O. H. 

Likewise in that Tower [of London] although in separate 
small houses, made of wood, are kept six lions and lionesses, 
two of which are each upwards of a hundred years old. — 
Frederick, Dukeqf Wirtemberg, Travel* in England, 1592, 
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Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. — Ben Jonson's 
comedies, founded upon system, or what the age termed 
humours, by which was implied factitious and affected 
characters, superinduced on that which was common to 
the rest of their race, in spite of acute satire, deep scho- 
larship, and strong sense, do not now afford general 
pleasure, but are confined to the closet of the antiquary, 
whose studies have assured him the personages depicted 
by the dramatist were once, though they are now so 
no longer, portraits of existing nature, while Shakespeare 
drew his characters for all ages, and will live for ever. 

Shakespeare's Plays are being translated into the 
Magyar dialect, by the Hungarian poet Vorosmartv. 
King Lear already appears in that version, to be fol- 
lowed by Borneo ana Juliet* and King Richard the 
Third. 

" Semel iNSANiriEns omnes. w — In what author are 
these words to be found ? M. H. 

The line occurs in an eclogue of Mantuanus, an Italian 
poet, entitled, " da Honesto Amore ; " and when complete 
is,— 

" Id commune malum, semel nisanivimus omnes," 
Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat. 

This is a literal version of a Greek iambic, in one of 
the fragments of Euripides. The purity of the verb 
"demento" has been questioned, but it is used by 

Apuleius. 

Isabella Colour. — In an old inventory of some 
ladies dresses of the seventeenth century, occurs * satin 
of Isabella collour.* What does this imply ? M. H. 

The Infanta Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second of 
Spain, was married to the Archduke Albert, to whom passed 
with her the sovereignty of the Low Countries, as a dowry. 
In 1601, Ostend, then held by the Protestants, or heretics, 
as they were termed, was besieged by the Archduke, when 
his consort Isabella, who accompanied him in this expedi- 
tion, believing in the immediate power of the force em- 
ployed, made a vow, that till the place was taken, she 
would not change her clothing. Contrary, however, to all 
calculation, the defenoe was maintained for three years, 
and Ostend was then with difficulty reduced ; during this 
time her highness's linen had acquired a hue, which from 
the sanctity of the vow, and the superstition of Roman 
Catholics, obtained admiration, and was adopted as a fashion 
at court, under the name of * Isabella colour ;' a yellow or 
soiled buff, better imagined than described. 



Monumental Slab, at Bindon Abbey, Dorsetshire. 

Bindon Abbey, situated about half a mile from 
Wool, a village twelve miles from Dorchester, and five 
from Wareham, although comparatively a spot but little 
known, is most interesting to the antiquary. The 
abbey, founded in 1172, by Robert de Newburgh, was 
of the Cistercian order. On the suppression of religious 
houses, it was granted, in 1540-41, 32 Hen. VIII., to 




Thomas Percy, subsequently created Baron Poynings, 
and passed to his heirs. James Howard, Earl of Suf- 
folk, in 1641 sold it, with all the manorial rights, to 
Humphrey Weld, Esq., from whom the property has 
descended to Joseph Weld, Esq., of Lulworth Castle, 
the brother of the late Cardinal Weld. 

The abbey dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary has long been 
in ruins ; even in 1733, when 
the brothers Buck drew and 
engraved the view of the re- 
mains of the abbey church ; 
they consisted of no more 
than five large semicircular 
arches, supported by six mas- 
sive round pillars and four 
windows. All that is now 
seen are the walls, varying 
from two or three feet to ten 
feet in height, covered with 
ivy and wild plants of many 
kinds; the plan of the con- 
^^^^ ^-—v^l vent ual buildings may, not- 
\ r^J *S"\ 1 I withstanding, be now accu- 
I V^S /y J I rately traced. 
\ J \ I I Leland notices that many 

|^/^ xAI families of distinction, inter 

****" ^— ■ a ft a t ^ e Newburghs, and 
the Poyntses of Sutton, had 
here their sepulture; and 
many tombs yet remain, dese- 
crated and exposed to the 
atmosphere; the arms, de- 
vices, and inscriptions, for the 
most part illegible. Among 
these is one with a flat stone 
on the ground, the cross raised 
in relief as here represented ; 
but no inscription or clue to 
lead to the discovery of whom in memory it was placed 
there. 

I do not know the meaning of this, and thinking it 
might induce some useful information on the subject, as 
well as interesting to your readers, forward it to " Cur- 
rent Notes " for publication. 

John Garland, 

Dorchester, May 1. Memb. Werner. Club, etc. 

On referring to the very interesting volume by the Rev. 
Edward L. Cutts, on the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the 
Middle Ages, printed in 1849, p. 17, it is there stated, " No 
raised slabs remain of so great antiquity as some of the 
incised cross slabs," and among the illustrations, pi. xliv., 
a stone bearing a cross, the top part being of a similar 
design with the above, but the annulets or rings, not cut 
through, is represented as being extant at Dorchester in 
Oxfordshire, and attributed to the thirteenth century ; yet 
the Bindon slab may be possibly a century more recent, as 
a monumental stone, with a similarly leafed shaft, now re- 
maining at Bilborough, Notts., see pi. lviii., is there placed 
to the fourteenth century. 
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Assassination or Kotzebue. 

Mat 19, 1820, will be long memorable in German 
history. Augustus Kotzebue, after the war of 1813, 
was accused, as a hireling partisan, of devoting his 
literary abilities to the subversion of the liberties of 
Germany in favour of Russia ; and, like most persons per- 
verted to wrong, he, notwithstanding frequent warnings, 
persisted ; and accordingly, havirg become obnoxious to 
many of the secret associations then prevalent, was in most 
of them denounced. In one, that had the appellation of 
the Tngensbund, or Coalition of Virtue, his death, in 
1817, was determined, yet some time elapsed before the 
casting of lots was effected, as to whose hand the perpe- 
tration of the deed should be committed. The chance 
fell to Charles Frederick Sand, a young man then about 
twenty-four years of age, of an ardent temperament, 
and anxious to avenge his country of one whose prin- 
ciples had excited so much hatred. 

Sand set out from Jena on March 9, 1819, and on 
the 23rd arrived at Mannheim, where at an inn he 
conversed with a country curate, till about five o'clock, 
at which hour, having resolved to perform his mission, 
he parted from the divine, and presented himself at 
Kotzebue's door. He was admitted by a servant, who 
conducted him to an apartment, with the assurance his 
master would shortly make his appearance. Kotzebue, 
on entering the room, was by Sand stabbed repeatedly, 
and he fella corpse. A crowd was almost immediately 
collected, and Sand quietly passed into the street, 
kneeled down, and in an energetic tone, exclaimed — 
'* It is I who am the murderer ! May all traitors thus 
perish \" Then, with uplifted eyes, with much fervency, 
continued — " I thank thee, God ! for thy assistance 
in this work !" 

Having thus avowed himself the murderer of Kotzebue, 
he bared his breast, and with the same weapon, inflicted 
a severe stab. In his hand was a paper, containing 
these words: "Sentence of death against Kotzebue, 
executed 23rd of March, 181.9;" and in his bosom was 
secreted a riband, with an inscription purporting that 
Kotzebue had been condemned to death two years 
before. Sand survived, but, as usual, his trial was 
delayed more than twelve months, when, at length, sen- 
tence of death was passed on him, and his execution 
fixed at eight o'clock in the morning of May 19, 1820. 
The authorities seem to have been apprised that a 
rescue would be attempted, and that many of his 
friends would then arrive at Mannheim. At six o'clock, 
when all was mournfully silent, Sand was led forth to 
execution. He seemed calm and collected, his coun- 
tenance void of fear ; he appeared composed in mind, 
and wholly resigned to his fate. He held a rose, that 
he frequently raised, and seemingly enjoyed its refresh- 
ing fragrance. The execution was hastened, and at the 
moment the executioner held forth the severed head of 
Sand, his friends poured in from Heidelberg, and rush- 
ing to the scaffold, it was soon in their possession. 
Exasperated at his death, and eager to secure some 



relic of the martyr, they tore off his clothes in fragments, 
cut the hair from his head, dipped their kerchiefs in his 
blood, and evinced every possible demonstration of their 
regret and sorrow at his fate. To this day, these relics 
are preserved with religious veneration, and the name of 
Sand, the avenger of his country's wrongs, in the 
person of the Russian traitor Kotzebue, but slumbers, to 
awaken throughout Germany a direful vengeance on their 
oppressors. 



Does the Ant Provide foe Winter? 

Modern naturalists assert that ants do not in summer 
store up com for their winter food. In Insect Archi- 
tecture, published by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, it is said — 

Oould disproved most satisfactorily the ancient fable of 
ants storing up corn for winter provision, no species of ants 
erer eating grain, or feeding in winter upon any thing. 

The very reverse of this is expressly stated by the 
Hebrew naturalist—* 

Oo to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 
wise : which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, provideth 
her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the 
harvest. — Proverb§ vi. 6, 7, 8, 

Again— 

The ants are a people not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer. — Proverbs xxx. 25. 

The reading of the Vulgate is similar in meaning to i 
the authorised version, in both of these passages. With ' 
such very strong authority in favour of " the ancient I 
fable/* it does not seem wise to relinquish it, unless 
some other consistent meaning can be put upon the 
Scripture texts. 

Query, Does the word rendered ant in the English, 
and formica in the Vulgate, really mean the insect 
now known by that name ? 

It is worth noticing that Saint Chrysostom, in his 
Eighth Homily, on Philippians, speaks of the ant as a 
good provider ; and that such, during the middle ages, 
was the constant belief. 

Edward Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors, Kirton in Lindsay. 



Your correspondent should have imitated the ant, the 
least possible industry would have convinced him that 
Solomon never alluded to winter provisions, but to the 
activity of that insect during summer. So that " the 
wisest of men " said nothing on the subject that oould 
be " disproved by modern naturalists." 

The passages in Proverbs simply say, " The ant pro- 
videth her own meat in the summer, gathereth her own 
food in the harvest," vi. 8. "The ants are a people not 
strong, yet they prepare their own meat in the sum- 
mer,** xxx. 25, while the sluggard sleeps away his time, 
and expects others to toil anaiabour for him. 

Wybunbury, Nantwich. M. MABGOLIOUTH. 
Digitized bv VjOOQLC 
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Vabalatiius UcaiMDR Explained. 

A few" months since, a friend sent me for interpreta- 
tion from the Continent an impression from a Canaan- 
itish seal that had been submitted to numerous learned 
persons, without the desired attainment. This semi- 
rhocnician signet with some little difficulty I made out ; 
the elucidation was acknowledged to be correct, and the 
answer made by one of these savans was, '* Ah ! je le 
vois : mais-j'ai de quoi le puzzler;* 9 so the Vabalathus 
legend has also, I believe, made its grand tour on the 
Continent, without the desired effect, and I shall attempt 
to give that a solution. 

The coin I have seen, and what I recollect is— on the 
obverse is the head of Aurelian, with a radiated crown, 
and on the reverse, the laureated head of Vabalathus 
Vcrimdr. Vabalathus is supposed to have been the 
son of Zenobia by her first husband, an Arab Prince ; 
she had also two sons by Odenathus, her second husband, 
upon whose assassination, in 266 or 267, Zenobia, then 
Queen of Tadmor or Palmyra, conferred the imperial 
dignity upon her sons by both husbands. Naturally, 
therefore, we are to look for a solution of the difficulty 
hitherto attached to the legend or title of Vabalathus 
Vcrimdr, in the Arabic language, that of Zenobia's 
first husband. 

Descriptive names were in early times, in the East, 
given to persons of mature age, as their dispositions or 
habits in life became fully developed ; Vabalathus may, 
therefore, have been the name given to Zenobia's son, 
on account of a determined ardour for hunting, and 
Ucrimdr, his title, derived from his birth and authority 
in the State. Vabalathus appears to be a name com- 
pounded of the Arabic <Jjj, vabal, pursuing with 

vehemence, hunting close; and ij*y. tus, nature 
or disposition ; the name Vabalathus is therefore equi- 
valent to " a mighty hunter." 

Ucrimdr seems to be the title of Vabalathus, com- 
pounded of the Arabic J»y ukr, to be reverenced 
and honoured by reason of his authority, see Willmet's 
Arabic Dictionary; and tjS^ madrah, a prince; 
Ucrimdr will therefore, by contraction, signify, the pow- 
erful prince, and conjointly, the name and title will read 
— " Mighty Hunter and Potent Prince ! " 

From Vopiscus's account of Aurelian 's triumph, we 
read " Germani, religatis manibus captivi processerunt, 
inter hos etiam Palmyreni, qui superfuerant Principes 
civitatis." We know that Vabalathus was one of these 
princes. 

I have applied the name and title to the test of other 
languages, but cannot obtain from them legitimate 
etymons. 

'Southwick Vicarage, May 1. T. R. Brown. 

East and West Position of Churches. — Can a 
reason be assigned for the departure, by the Roman* 
Catholics of the present age, from the practice when our 
cathedrals were erected, of building churches east and 
west, and placing the altars at the east end ? J. de B. 



The Brank, or Scold's Bridle. 

The brank is noticed as a Scottish instrument of Ec- 
clesiastical punishment, chiefly employed for the coercion 
of female scolds, and those adjudged of slander and defa- 
mation .* It may be described as an iron skeleton 
helmet, having a gag of the same metal, that by being 
protruded into the mouth of an inveterate brawler, effec- 
tually branked that unruly member, the tongue. As an 
instrument of considerable antiquity, at a period when 
the gag, the rack, and the axe were the ratio ultima 
Roma, it has doubtless been employed, not unfrequently, 
for purposes of great cruelty, though in most examples, 
the gag was not purposely designed to wound the mouth, 
but simply to restrain or press down the tongue. 

Several of these instruments are yet extant, though 
their use is now, thanks to more considerate civilization, 
become obso- 
lete. The Bi- 
shop's brank, 
here shown, 
remaining in 
St. Mary's 
Church, at St. 
Andrew's, is 
traditionally 
said to have 
been placed 
on the head of 
Patrick Ha- 
milton, and 
others of the 
early Scottish 
Martyrs, who 

perished at the stake in that city during the religious 
persecutions of James the Fifth's reign. That the gag 
here represented may possibly have supplied in the hands 
of both Archbishop and Cardinal Beaton a ready means 
of restraining less confirmed recusants, and thereby as- 
sisted to suppress the advancement of the new heresy, 
there can be but little doubt ; but that it was applied to 
Hamilton, in his case more particularly, no particle of 
historical evidence can be adduced in support of the tra- 
dition, and it seems therefore to have been an assertion 
hazarded at a later age. The real origin of its designa- 
tion as " The Bishop's brank,'* is apparently and with 
more truth derived from the use that Archbishop Sharp, 
in more recent times, made of it, to silence the scandal 
an incautious and obstinate dame promulgated against 
him openly before his congregation. 

In the fifth volume of the Abbotsford edition of the 
Waverley Novels, 1844, p. 270, the Bishop's brank is 
engraved as an illustration of " The Monastery.** It is 
there stated to have been " formerly kept at St. Mary's 
Church, St. Andrews,** but the brank was then at Ab- 

* Wilson's Archteology of Scotland, 1851, 8vo., p. 692. 
Jamieeon in his Scottish Dictionary explains: " To brank ; 
to bridle, or restrain." Thus the term brank is also used in 
Scotland to designate a rude substitute for a bone's bridle 
and bit, formed most frequently of a halter and stick. 
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botsford. Since that time, the brank has reverted to 
its original depository, and placed in the care of the 
Sexton, where it is regarded with such general interest 
that its preservation is certain.* 

The Burgh records of Glasgow, under April 1574, 
notice that Marione Smyt and Margaret Huntare, hav- 
ing quarrelled they appear, and produce two cautioners 
or sureties, " fat ]>ai sal abstene Ira stryking of utheris 
jn tyme cuming, under j>e pane of x lib., and gif )>e flyte 
to be brankit," or undergo the punishment of the brank. 

From the fact of the brank nere represented having 




been found in 1848, secreted behind the oak- panelled 
wainscot, in one of the rooms of the old mansion of the 
Earls of Moray, in the Canonffate, at Edinburgh, there 
is reason to suppose the use or the brank was at times 
adopted in some of the old baronial houses. 

Some few years since, was retained in the old steeple 
at Forfar, "The Witch's brank," or bridle, as it was 




termed. The date 1661, punched on the circle, with 
letters that seemed to denote Angus S.f A spur-rowel 



• Wilson's Archaeology of Scotland, 1851, p. 693. 

♦ Dalyell's Darker Superstitions of Scotland, p. 686. The 
Witch's brank is described in the old Statistical Account of 
the parish of Forfar, as the bridle used in conducting to ex- 
ecution the wretched victims of such gross superstition, j 
The field, it is added, where those human sacrifices 



here takes the place of the gag, the upper point pierced 
the roof of the mouth, while the lower one bored through 
the tongue. The evident intention in applying an im- 
plement so satanic in its form and construction, to those 
who were condemned to be burned at the stake as guilty 
of Witchcraft and Sorcery, or dealing with the devil, 
was not so much the inevitable torment that its use ne- 
cessarily involved, but the purposed prevention of the 
pronouncing the potent formula, the uneartlily powers 
their victims were supposed to possess; by which means 
it was implicitly believed they could at will transform 
themselves to other shapes, or transport their bodies to 
where they pleased, and thus effectually evade their tor- 
mentors. A mere glance at the representation of tbis 
frightful instrument of torture induces a melancholy 
reflection on the barbarism that prevailed at a period so 
very recent ; that educated men could credit such follies 
and inconsistencies, or that even among the illiterate 
and rude, there could be found persons willing to apply 
to a woman an agent of restraint so diabolically cruel, 
the pictured semblance alone being calculated to create 
feelings of no common horror and indignation. 

Mr. Wilson, in reference to the earlier Scottish 
branks, observes : 

It would not be difficult to add to these common instru- 
ments of punishment and of torture, others equally charac- 
teristic of the spirit of the age, though not brought into 
general use. The Registers of various Kirk-Sessiona re- 
cently printed by the Abbotsfbrd Club, the Spottiswode 
Society, and others of the Scottish Literary Book Clubs, dis- 
close much curious evidence of the petty tyranny and 
cruelty too frequently exercised by those courts in the en- 
forcement of ecclesiastical discipline, most frequently by 
means little calculated to promote reformation, or good 
morals. In these, however, as in the traces of earlier man- 
ners, which we have sought to recover, the historian finds a 
key to the character of the age to which they belong, and 
indications of its degree of advancement in civilisation, such 
as no contemporary historian could furnish, since it supplies 
elements for comparing and for contrasting the present with 
the past, no less available than the rude pottery and the im- 
plements of flint or bone, which reveal to us, the simple arts 
of aboriginal races. The great difference in point of value 
between the two classes of relics is, that these more recent 
indices of obsolete customs supply to us only an additional 
element wherewith to test, and to verify by the instruments 
themselves, the invaluable records which the printing press 
supplies, while the latter are the sole chronicles we possess 
of ages more intimately associated with our human sympa- 
thies than all the geological periods of the preadamite 
earth.* 

The earliest use of the brank in England, that is 
known to the writer, is not antecedent to the reign of 
King Charles the First Brayley notices a Gossip's 



took effect, is pointed out to strangers, as a place of sur- 
passing interest. Where this brank is now, is not stated ; 
the late Mr. Alexander Deuchar, a well-known collector, in 
Edinburgh, carried off some years since from Forfar, " the 
Witch's bridle," to add to his antiquarian treasures. 
* Archsology of Scotland, 18 
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Bridle as being preserved in the vestry of Walton 
Church ; it had, according to a previous account, the 
source of which is now forgotten, been " presented to the 
parish, more than two hundred years since, by a person 
of some consequence at that period, whose name was 
Chester, with the date 1633, and the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

Chester presents Walton with a bridle 

To curb women's tongues that talk too idle.* 

Its presentation arose from the circumstance of the in- 
dividual whose name it bears losing a valuable estate 
through the instrumentality of a gossiping lying woman. 
When this note was taken does not appear ; the gossip's 
bridle has since " become so corroded, the inscription 
cannot now be read, only some few indications of letters 
remaining.'* 

The skeleton helmet, here shown, " is made of thin 




iron, and so contrived as to pass over and about the head, 
when the whole clasps together, and is fastened at the 
back of the neck, by a small padlock. The bridle bit, as 
it is called, is a flat piece of iron, about two inches 
broad, passes into the mouth, and keeps down the tongue 
by its pressure : an aperture in front admits the nose to 
pass through. The woodcut exhibits the bridle opened 




before being placed on the head of the delinquent. 

Ralph Gardiner, of Chirton, in his England's Grievance 
discovered in the Coal Trade and the Tyrannical Oppres- 
sion of the Corporation Magistrates of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1655, 4to., chap.lv., notices the prevalence of the 
use of the brank in that town. 

John Willis, of Ipswich, upon his oath, said that he, 
this deponent, was in Newcastle, and be there saw one Ann 

* Topographical History of Surrey, vol. ii. p. 331. 



Biddlestone drawn through the streets by an officer of the 
same Corporation holding a rope in his hand, the other end 
fastened to an engine called ' the branks,' which is like a 
crown, it being of iron, which was musled over the head and 
face, with a great gap or tongue of iron, which forced into 
her mouth, forced the blood out ; and that is the punishment 
the magistrates do inflict upon chiding and scoulding wo- 
men, and that he hath often seen the like done to others."* 

Gardiner further mentions, " Scoulds are to be duck*d 
over head and ears into the water in a ducking stool ;" 
he adds: 

These are practices as are not granted by their Charter 
law, and are repugnant to the known laws of England. 
These punishments, as he was informed, were but gentle 
admonitions, to what they knew was acted by other magis- 
trates of Newcastle* 

In Current Notes, vol. i. p. 45, is inserted the repre- 
sentation of a brank or scold's bridle, yet extant among 
some old armour in the Guildhall, Worcester, said to 
have been formerly in use in that city, and probably of 
the date of Henry the Seventh's reign. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful if the civic records can render any 
notices of its use as a punishment at so early a period. 

In some instances, it 
would appear, when too 
old to walk, or infirm, 
the brank was placed on 
the head, and the scold 
secured in the market or 
some public place, against 
a post, to attract the pub- 
lic gaze,f thus — 

Plot, describing the 
customs of Staffordshire 
in his time, cynically 
observes, " Lastly, we 
come to the acts that re- 
spect mankind, amongst 

which, as elsewhere, the fa&w ^ ^feft/^f 
civility of precedence Jp * 

must be allowed to the {jjea^Qf\^ 
women, and that as well ^^ w ^ 
in punishments as favours. For the former whereof 
they have such a peculiar artifice at Newcastle-under- 
Lyme, and Walsall, for correcting of scolds, which it 
does, too, so effectually, and so very safely, that I look 
upon it as much to be preferred to the Cucking-stoole, 

* Gardiner illustrates this now obsolete custom by an en- 
graving, that Brand copied into his History of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, 1789, voL ii., p. 192. He added, " the brank 
was then preserved in the Town Court." A recent letter 
from Mr. John Adamson, to the Editor, intimates, " the 
corporation still retain it." 

t Kindly communicated by a correspondent from Tar- 
mouth, from a manuscript of the seventeenth century in his 
possession; with no other particular than the intimation 
here retained,— " How oulde Mary Gurtys tongue was 
branked for skandle," a sketch doubtless made at the time 
by some adept observer of " Current Notes." 
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that not only endangers the health of the party, but also 
gives the tongue liberty 'twixt every dipp ; to neither of 
which is this at all 
liable, it being such a 
bridle for the tongue, 
as not only deprives 
them of speech, but 
brings shame for the 
transgression." After 
detailing the appli- 
ances of the brank, or 
bridle, as here shown, 
he continues, — " This' 
being put upon the 
offender, by order of 
the Magistrate, and 
fastened oy a padlock 
behind, she is led 
round the towne by an officer, to her Bhame, nor is it 
taken off till after the party shews by all external signes 
imaginable, humiliation and amendment." 

In the Borough gaol in the town of Leicester, was 
formerly deposited, pro bono publico, another of these 
branks; but it is 
now in private hands. 
The drawing from 
which the wood-cut 
was made, was libe- 
rally contributed by 
Mr. William Kelly, 
of Leicester. Chains, 
or their appliances, 
appear to have been 
attached to most of 
these branks ; to this 
last, a link or two is 
shown, as part of the 
chain, about twelve 
inches long, that pertains to the original 




Christ's Hospital Petition tor Relief. 

The fact that the richly-endowed seminary, the Blue 
Coat School, established at the suppressed Grey Friars* 
Monastery in Newgate Street, by King Edward the 
Sixth, should at any time have petitioned for relief, or 
for the smallest sum in aid of their funds, seemsso little 
known, that "the blues" repudiate it altogether, and 
deny that any proof of the fact can be adduced. It is 
true, the annual revenue now exceeds 50,000/. but the 
editor having been challenged to establish his assertion, 
the proof is now respectfully submitted. 

Formerly the custom appears to have been, to trans- 
mit to all the parishes in London, at stated intervals or 
seasons, a printed refresher of the requirements of the 
Hospital ; and the name of the parish to which it was 
addressed was written by the clerk, as also the date 
appended at the end. One of these printed petitions 
remains pasted among the minutes of the Farringdon- 
without Inquest Book, in December, 1613; and the 



following is its tenor— the words within brackets are 
added in writing : — 

By the Maior. 

Vnto the Wardmote Inquest 

[of ye parish of St. Dunstan in ye West] 

The Hospitall and Children poore, your goodnes do con- 
feree, 

And pray to God to ayde you all, that help the fatherless?, 

Beseeching you as heretofore, to them you haue been kind ; 

So sitting now in Wardmote quest, to haue them in your 
mind. 

Desiring you to further them, and help them with your 
store 

Who for the purpose to you all, have sent a box* therefore. 

And though they cannot it requite, yet such their prayers 
are, 

That blessings heapt on blessings still, God will for you 
prepare. 

Sweet comforts to all Comforters, the Scripture doth ex- 
press*, 

That succour glues to Widdowes poore ; and to the father- 
lease,* 

He lends vnto the Lord that gives vnto the poore reliefe ;t 

He's blest that for the poore prouides, the Lord keeps him 
fro griefe.f 

Do good (saith Paul) distribute eke, forget not this to doe : 

This sacrifice is sweete to God, hee blessings addes thereto ft 

One graine a thousand shall bring forth, seven-fold shall he 
receive, 

Into his bosome for reward, that lookes not back to leane. 

Good measure full and pressed down, yea streaming o'er 
the brim, 

That meteth out with bounteous hand, the Lord will mete 
to bim.fl 

Rich Zache said vnto the Lord, foure fold I'le wrongs restore. 

But halfe the goods that I possesse, I giue vnto the poore. f 

The sweet embaulmed words of truth, that did proceed fro 
Christ, 

Gives comfort heavenly vnto him that comforts the distreat. 

Me did you harbour, me you oloath'd, you gaue me drink 
and meat, 

When ye relieued these little ones, and gaue them for to 
eate. 

Come therefore, Come, receiue the seate prepared for you 
by me,** 

Which glorious seate surpassing pence, God graunt you all 
to see. 

And we as incense will lift up, our prayers and will sing, 

All glory to the God on high, that lets us lack nothing. 
From Christ's-Hospitall this [28] of December [1613.] 
God saue the King. 

The petition is thus dated seven days later than the 
holding of the Wardmote inquest, held in the parish 
church of St. Sepulchre, on the Tuesday preceding, 
being the 21st. On the back, is written the following : — 

Beoeiued y* xv* of Januarie 1618[-14] for ye Beneuo- 
lenoe of the Ward mott Enquest of ye parish of St Dun- 



9 Dent. xxiv. 19. These references are printed in the 
margin of the original petition, opposite to the lines. 

t Prov. xix. 17. t Ptolm xli. 1. $ Hebr. xiii. 16. 

| Luke vi. 38. f Luke xix. 8. •• Matt.xxv. 35. 
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Stan's in the West, for y we of Christen Hospitall by 
ye handes of Mr. Wm. tihakeley and ttiohurd Wootten, two 
of y« said Euquest, the sonime of Thirteene shillings. 

I say, Rec*. 
p me John Bannister, Clericum, 
Inpredioti Ilospft. 
The Wardmote seems to have dispensed but little in 
the way of charity, as the same persons were also 
charged to distribute the sums named in the following 
receipts: — 

Jan. the 16» h , l6l8. 

Rcoeaned by vs, the Stewards and peore prisoners in the 
hole of Wood Street Compter, from the Worp" the Ward- 
mote Inquest of St. Duns tail's iu y« West, the some of 
three shillings for our reliefe, ffor w ch wee pruise God, 
and pray for all our good benefactors. iijj. 

HfiNhf MaRIs, Steward. 

Received the 16 th of January, 1413, by vs the poors 
prisoners of Ludgate, from the Wardmote Enquent of the 
purishe of St. Duastan-in-the-Wcst, by the hands of Mr. 
William Shackley and Mr. Richard Wootton, the sam -of 
two shillings and eigutpence, for which we praise God, and 
pray for all o* benefactors. y*. viiid. 

ALPHOX8B IBKSIOKQBK. 

The x v» of January, 1613. 

Receaued the daie and yeare about* written by vs, the 
poore prisoners in the hole of the Paltrte Compter, from tise 
Wor» the Wardmote Enquest of St. Dnnstan's-in^the- 
West, the some of Three 8hiUings, by the hands of William 
Sheckley and Richard Wotton. 

For w** wee gene God thanks and daiely pniie for all 
©* good benefactors. Bdmond Catch bs, Steward. 

LeTITIA'S CHARM8. 

Verses bt Carolam, tbb Bund Bard. 
Translated from the Irish. 

With pleasure I sing of the maid, 

Wh Me bt- auty and wit doth excel ; 
My Letty, the fairest shall lead — 

from beau lies shall bear off the beB. 

Her neck to the swan I'll compare. 

Her face to the brightness of day, 
And is he not bless'd wfco shall share 

la the charms her bosom display* 

'Tto thus the fair maid I commend, 

Whose words Are than music more sweet ; 

No bliss can on woman attend, 
Bat with thee, dear Letty, we meet. 

Your beauties should stul be my song, 

But my glass is devoted to thee, 
May the health I wish thee, be long, 

And if sick, he love-shut for me< 
Oarolan died ia March, 1738, m hle«tyfa year. 

Jbst.— Whence is this wort derived ? A. M. 

Stephen Weston says, 4I The English Word 'Jest* is from 
AJl-M-^ in Persian, and not from ' GestioakM/ in John- 
son ; or« Qei*B4Mumor\im:"--P9rstm*Me*vatwiu. 1812, 
p.»7. 



Obioin of Jack the Giant Killer. 

Tab sheet legends and chap books, which formerly 
was the business of the Company of flying-stationers, to 
disseminate every where, are now fast disappearing, 
the old printers of these matters are all gone, and the 
fashion of modern reading, is to reject them altogether, so 
that no printer finds it deserving his attention to produce 
copies which may be sold at the smallest possible prices. 

When our forefathers, the Saxons, came into this 
island, they found here monuments of an earlier popu- 
lation, as cromlechs, vast entrenchments, and other 
similar products of immense labour, as well as Roman 
buildings and towns. With the character and uses of 
the latter, they were perfectly well acquainted ; but they 
looked with much greater reverence on cromlechs, bur- 
rows* and indeed on all earthworks, of which the origin 
was not very apparent, because their own superstitions, 
had taught them to attribute such structures to the pri- 
meval giants' of their mythology, who were objects of 
dread even to the gods themselves. They believed, that 
the ground on which they stood was under the immediate 
protection of beings of a higher order than humanity, 
who frequented them at the silent hour of night, and 
whose anger it was perilous to provoke. The Saxons 
brought with them numberless mythic traditions and 
stories relating to their gods and heroes, which they hud 
transmitted through ages of which no historical notices 
remain, and the scene of which, had been successively 
placed in every country where they had effected a set- 
tlement. Many of their Wends and stories had thus 
become located in England, when the introduction of 
Christianity caused a sudden change in the general belief 
of the people, and what were merely nothing more than 
mythic personages, were at length designated as the real 
heroes of former days, or, as bad spirits were considered 
as so many devils* or messengers of evil. These mytMc 
traditions still current as romances, continued under 
altered forms as romances of chivalry, and under various 
subsequent degradations, were more recently hawked 
about the towns and villages, through every street, and 
at every cotter's door,, in. the degraded category of penny 
chap-books and nursery tales. Amid these gradations, 
and in this debased manner, the mighty deeds of the god 
Thor against the giants of Jotenheim, became trans- 
formed into the exploits of Jack the Giant-killer ! 

With the peasantry, to whom these changes and 
literary vicissitudes were wholly unknown, the earlier 
legends continued intimately connected with certain 
localities, and the names of Woden, Thor, and the rest, 
were traditionally current, and their stories so frequently 
handed down, with very slight or little transformation, 
at periods when they had ceased to be recognised in more 
cultivated society, or were forgotten amid their refine- <■ 
ments. The giant races of the Northern and Teutonic 
mythology were termed Joiens or Yefeftr, in Anglo-* 
Saxon Eotenas. To them, the early Angle-Saxon poetry 
attributed operations of immense power or remoteness 
of antiquity — the mounds and earthworks of ancient 
times, as well as the weapons and other articles found 
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wiilun them. Liiyamon, who breathes a pure Saxon 
spirit, describes the giants who (according to the fable) 
first inhabited Albion, as being Extent; and translates 
the name chorea gvjantum that Geoffrey of Monmouth 
gives to Stonehengc, by the ring of Eotens— 

a very wonderful thing, 
It is called the ring of Eaten* or giants. 

So also the sword which Beowulf found in the den of the 
Grendel's mother, was thus a weapon of Eotonish make. 
The antiquaries of a by-gone day affected however to 
treat contemptuously these local legends connected with 
the early history and the monuments of our forefathers, 
and their censurable neglect has occasioned the irretriev- 
able loss of much of the valuable materials which little 
more than a century since, connected the popular belief 
of our peasantry, with the mythology of a much earlier 
period, when it differed, comparatively but little, from 
the other branches of the same primeval stock, now so 
widely separated. Leland, in the time of King Henry 
the Eighth, when by order of that monarch, he made his 
antiquarian tours, found these local legends very general, 
and has alluded to several of a highly interesting de- 
scription. Speaking of Gorbridge in Northumberland, 
If in wary, vol. V p. 101 ; he says, " By this broke as 
cmong the ruins of the olde town, is a place caulled 
Colecester, where hath been a fortress or castelle. The 
peple there say that ther dwellid in it one Yoton y whom 
they fable to have been a gygant." The topographical 
writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, also 
make frequent allusions to them but seldom condescend 
to do more than notice them, in a passing manner ; the 
result is, that during the last century, the popular 
legends and traditions of the peasantry of these realms 
has been rapidly disappearing before the march of modern 
and unhappily sordid money-making utilitarian improve- 
ments : so that it behoves every friend to the literature 
of his country, to secure every vestige of interest of the 
days that are past, either by becoming members of 
the VVarton and other Societies, whose avowed object is 
their preservation, or by private reprints, deposited in 
public and extensively formed Libraries, for tie benefit 
of students of a future day. 

Louis, Dauphin op France, 1792. 

The Secret Treaty of Paris, in 1814, it is asserted, 
contained an article to the following effect— That al- 
though the Allied sovereigns have no certain evidence of 
the death of the son of Louis XVI., the state of Europe 
and its political interests require that they should place 
at the head of the government of France, Louis Xavicr, 
Count de Provence, ostensibly with the title of king; 
but being in fact considered in their Secret Transactions 
only as Regent of the Kingdom for the two years 
next ensuing, reserving to themselves during that period, 
to obtain every possible certainty concerning a fact, that 
must ultimately determine who shall be the Sovereign 
of France. A correspondent desires to know whether 
there is any truth in this statement ? 

Also, were the eyes of the Dauphin, son of Louis XVI., 
reputed to have been bine or hazel ? 



Cards and Chess in the Fifteenth Century. 

King Henry the Seventh appears to have diverted 
much of his leisure time in card-playing ; the following 
are extracts from the household expenses of that mo- 
narch, and are highly illustrative of the royal moderation 
in the stakes at that period. 

Jan. 8, 1492. To the King to play at cards, 100* June 
30. Item, to the King, which he lost at cards, 4«. 

Aug 20, 1494. Item, to the King for playing at the 
Cards, 60*. 

March 29, 1495. Item, for the King's losse at the 
Paune play [Chess], 7s. Bd. 

May -24, 1496. Item, to the King's Grace to play at 
the Cardee, in gold, 201. In grotto, 100*. In grotto, 191. 
In grotes, 60*. in all 37/. 

The king's ill success is here apparent, and the 
accompt is wrong; the nineteen pounds was probably 
but nine pounds, as otherwise, the above items amount 
altogether to forty-seven pounds. 

Oct. 1, 1497. Item, for the King's losse at Cardee, at 
Tawnton, 9L 

Sept. 23, 1498. Item, to the King's losse at Cardee, at 
Hegecote, 8*. Ad. 

Sept. 16, 1 502. Item, to Weston, for the King to play 
at Cleke, at Burton upon Trent, 40*. 

Whittinoton's Stone.— The Journals express •• no 
small surprise has been created by the recent removal 
of this celebrated stone from its time-honoured site; 
whether torn or borne away by ruthless hands is not yet 
known, but an inquiry, it is to be hoped, will be deemed 
necessary." The moval of the milestone is of little con- 
sequence; the story of Whittington and his cat is 
wholly a fiction, though it has served to amuse children 
of six feet high ; and the City authorities built there 
the Whittington almshouses in conformity with the 
tradition, but there is no reality in it, notwithstanding 
artists have pictorially represented the run-away 'pren- 
tice, with his little bundle, handkerchief, and a stick, 
laid at the base of the stone ; while he is perched seated 
on the top, with folded arms, listening, with elated sur- 
prise, to Bow bells* chiming — 

" Turn again Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London." 
Bow bell simply told the hour, and had no chime; 
and although the Romans had their milliarium, which 
indicated distances : the English roadways had not, in 
Henry IV.'s time, milestones to tell the wayfarer how 
far he was from his desired home. Again, the news- 
papers, in 1754 or 1755, stated, that a heavily-laden 
waggon coming down the hill ran against Whittington 
stone, and it was then laying in the roadway, broken 
into many fragments. 

In Feline Obitum. 
Alas ! how vain, grief nor regret, 

Nor aught recall the flitting- breath ; 
Titsby, my pride ! thy hour harb set, 

All mortal must succumb to death. 
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William Pickering, 

Thr late bookseller and publisher, was born April 2, 
1796, and apprenticed in 1810, to the late John and 
Arthur Arch, booksellers and publishers, at the western 
corner of Cornhill and Bishopsgate Street. They were 
Quakers ; and during his apprenticeship Pickering at- 
tended the Quakers* chapel in Gracechurch Street. He 
left Messrs. Arch early in 1818, and was for some short 
time at Messrs. Longman's : he left them in June, and 
went to the well-known John Cuthell, of No. 4, Middle 
Row, Holborn. 

In 1820 he was In business on his own account in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, at the north-east corner, now 
known as 29} ; and here he commenced publishing 
several minute classical volumes, printed in a very 
superior manner, by the late Charles Corrall. The 
Horace and the Virgil were pre-eminently successful, 
and the commendations they elicited, induced him to 
adopt the device formerly borne by the Aldine family in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, attaching the 
words, Aldi discip. Anglvs. 

In 1823 he moved to 57, Chancery Lane, and con- 
tinued his publications on a more extensive scale, in 
carefully selected reprints of the British Poets ; Bacon's 
Works, edited by Basil Montague, and in compliment 
to whom he named his only son, Basil ; the Bridgewater 
Treatises, with great success; Walton's Angler, edited 
by Sir N. H. Nicolas, and with numerous illustrations 
from paintings and drawings by Stothard, Inskipp, and 
others; and associated with Talboys, produced what 
were termed the Oxford Classics ; the reprints of Hume 
and Smollett, Gibbon, Robertson, and Johnson. 

To him, about 1825, may be placed the introduction 
of dyed cotton cloth as applied to boarded books. He 
found the red paper then used for boarded books was of 
a very inferior quality ; in fact, had no strength in it. 
Passing down Holborn, some red glazed cotton cloth 
exposed at a draper's shop attracted his attention ; the 
application of the cloth instead of the ordinary paper 
occurred to him, and the experiment led to its general 
adoption throughout the bookselling trade. 

In March, 1842, still hoping for a wider field for his 
exertions, he removed to No. 177, Piccadilly, opposite 
Burlington House, formerly occupied by the well known 
Debrett, the publisher of the Peerage that bears his 
name. Hence he disseminated a printed announcement 
to his friends and the public, decorated with a richly 
coloured gothic initial; and after thanking them for 
the support with which he had been honoured for the 
previous twenty years, intimated, — 

" From the opinions of persons of taste in Literature, 
and of the Press, he has reason to believe that his original 
publications in Divinity, History, Science, and Antiqui- 
ties, are considered valuable additions to Standard 
Literature ; while his reprints of Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, 
the old Dramatists, Walton's Angler, and of the British 
Poets, are, he trusts, for editorial care, decoration, and 
accuracy, worthy of the name of • Aldine,' and destined 



to enjoy as lasting a reputation as their celebrated 
prototypes." 

The correctness of his discrimination and taste in the 
production of his publications was as unquestioned as 
his knowledge of rare and curious books, a skill in which 
he stood eminent as a leading bibliopolist of the metro- 
polis. He became, however, of late years, involved in a 
litigation, which ultimately caused his failure. Mental 
anxiety brought on a decline of health, and gradually 
sinking he died on Thursday, April 27, about naif-past 
11 o'clock, aan., having completed his 58th year, and 
still bearing the respect and regret of many who knew 
him long and intimately. His death took place at No. 
5, Wellington Place, Turnham Green : he was buried 
in the Kensal Green Cemetery on Wednesday, May 3, 
his last resting place, being by the side of the recently 
interred Mrs. Whittingham, the wife of his printer, Mr. 
Charles Whittingham, of Chiswick, at whose hospitable 
table Mr. Pickering was frequently for many years a 
most welcome guest. 

Much has been said of the hopes of the produce of 
the stock to discharge all claims ; it is impossible, there 
are many charges against it of which the public know 
nothing. In the meantime his son Basil and three 
daughters are totally unprovided for ; it is true a sub- 
scription has been considerably advanced; but those 
who think kindly of their late father, and esteem his 
labours, are implored to aid them in their need. 



St. Patrick's Half-prncb. 

In Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 3, is a representation 
of a copper piece, Quikscat Plrbs; rev. Floriat Rrx, 
known to Numismatists as a St. Patrick's Halfpenny. 
This, and another type, Ecca Grsx, re?. Florbat Rrx, 
have recently excited some discussion in Ireland as to 
their real meaning and time of issue. Dr. Cane in 
supposing them to have been coined abroad, and brought 
to Ireland by the Nuncio Rinuccini, is clearly in a mist, 
while Dr. Aquilla Smith, in controverting Dr. Cane's 
arguments and opinions, appears to concur with Evelyn 
in placing them to the reign of King Charles tne 
Second. 

No one knows better than Dr. Smith, the intimate 
friend and associate of the late highly venerated Dean 
of St. Patrick's, how to negative the absurd notions 
which appear to be entertained of those specimens found 
in certain cabinets, struck in silver, being supposed to 
be shillings and sixpences. They are Proofs or Trial 
pieces, in the same way as there are also proofs in gold 
and in silver of the brass gun-money, struck in Ireland 
during the pressing necessities of the partisans of the 
abdicated King James the Second, from June 1689 to 
October 1690, and not even medals as Evelyn con- 
jectured. 

No reliable particulars have transpired respecting 
these copper pieces ; and the device of the obverse St. 
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Patrick preaching to • the varmint/ when, according to 
an Irish rhymester, 

The toads went pop, the frogs went hop 

Slap dash into the water ; 
And the snakes committed suicide, 

Td eare themselves from slaughter. 

Confirming, too, by the view in the back ground the 
bet, that— 

He built a, church in Dublin town, 
And en it put a steenle ; 

It afeo found an a Dublin trader's token— Richard 
Greenwood, Merchant, Hijfh Street, Dublin ; engraved 
in Snelling's second additional plate to Simon, fig. 7. 
This unlucky cmrtrt-Umt seems to place it before 1679, 
the latest date that Dr. Smith has noticed on any other 
Dublin token ; otherwise the probability would be, the 
now named St. Patrick's pence and halfpence were 
Struck during the seige of Limerick, at the Mint then 
controlled by Walter rlunkett, with the re-struck gun- 
money sixpences, designated Hibernias, 1691. On the 
Boon Grbx pieces, the shield bearing three castles or 
towers, has induced the presumption they were struck 
at Dublin, but the same device, the three castles, is 
upon several of the Limerick trading tokens, of which 
none are dated later than 1679. 

Mr. Iindsay, in his View of the Coinage of Ireland, 
has placed these pieces to the reign of Charles the First ; 
this the writer imagines has arisen from the deficiency 
of a due consideration of the general appearance of the 
coins ; it is true, the brass introduced on the copper 
blank is found on the farthings of that King, . and 
again on the pewter Irish money of James the Second, 
1690, but as no record is extant directing the addition 
of the brass on any intermediate pieces, the finding it on 
all the St. Patrick's halfpence, seems to appropriate 
them to the period of the fallen monarch. 



Inoculation.— Condamine was a strenuous urger of 
the benefits to be derived from inoculation ; ** Determine 
for yourselves," said he, " but remember, that nature 
takes one in ten, while art may lose one in a thousand." 



Carpet Words. — Amused with the "curious fact 
about the word Carpet," Current Notes, p. 32, we send 
the Mowing as additional words, not noticed by 

FlLTHAH. 

Oapt Apcsubst Rapt,subst Petar 

Canst Aper Rat Taper, subst. 

Cater Apert Pacer Taper, adj. 

Crate Agter Pact Taper, verb. 

Ape, verb Rapt, verb Pater Trape. 

Pater is as good English as Fkwham's "Pera." 
[This is being peracuta on.Feltham's adoption of the 
word.— En.l 

Cork, April 29. Eliia and Mary N. 

The thirty Latin words would be acceptable. — Ed. 



Turner and the Appreciation or Modern Art. 

An extraordinary value appears of late to be placed 
on the productions of this Modem English Artist, and 
there seems to be an increasing anxiety among collectors 
to possess one or more of his paintings. Turner painted 
for Mr. John Broadhurst, now of Campden Hill, Ken- 
sington, the three well known pictures, Sheorness, or 
as it is otherwise named, the Guardship at the Nore ; 
the Harbour of Dieppe in 1826; and the Cologne, with 
boats full of figures, on the Rhine, the tower of St. 
Martin's Church seen above the City- walls, in 1827. 
For the first, Turner is said to have received three 
hundred guineas; and for each of the latter, four hun- 
dred guineas. 

Some distaste on the nart of Mr. Broadhurst, induced 
him to send them for sale in July, 1828, to Mr. Phillips, 
in Bond Street, at whose rooms they were bought in 
for seven hundred pounds. The proprietor not caring 
about their retention, was disposed to let them go at 
that sum, and directed his agents, Messrs. Harris, 
Pearce and Biggs, No. 31, Conduit Street, to effect the 
sale ; advertisements appeared, and while Lord Wbarn- 
cliffe was hesitating, Mr. Wadmore, then of Chapel 
Street, Edgeware Road, became the purchaser on Au- 

ftist 2nd in that year, of the three pictures for 700Z. 
ixteen years since Mr. Wadinore was desirous of dis- 
posing of the Dieppe and the Cologne for eight hundred 
guineas, giving as a reason his wish to occupy their 
space with smaller pictures, the proffer was not ac- 
cepted ; and since his decease, Mr. Wadmore's collection 
of pictures by old Masters and modern English artists 
was sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson on the 5th and 
6th inst. The Cologne produced two thousand guineas, 
and the Dieppe, 1 850 guineas ; both bought for Mr. 
Naylor of Liverpool ; and the Sheerness, possibly the 
best picture of the three, 1530 guineas, bought for Mr. 
Foster of Birmingham. 

In the same sale were three pictures by TTiomas 
Webster, R. A., all painted within the last twenty years ; 
the ' II Penseroso/ a man seated in the stocks ; ' the 
Dirty Boy/ a beautiful composition of four figures ; and 
the third, ' Sketching from Nature,* painted in 1837. 
The last represented the artist seated, sketching the 
portrait of a peasant, in a red cap, an old woman at a 
fireplace, and three peasants near a window, the scene 
in reality representing the artist's home, and being the 
portraits of himself, his father, mother, and sister. The 
first sold for 250 guineas ; the second, for 330guineas ; 
and the third, for 340 guineas; yet Mr. Wadmore 
obtained them from the now duly appreciated Royal Aca- 
demician at thirty guineas eacn. Such is the result of 
a just discrimination, and an opportune patronage of 
the painters of our day. 



Errata.— Page 26, col. 2, line 5, for Edinburgh Re- 
view, read Blackwood's Magazine. Page 29, for cotters, 
read collers. 
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Electric Telegraph in Seventeenth Century. 

Famianus Strada, in his Prolusiones Academicee, a 
series of poetical pieces, written in the names and styles 
of several of the more eminent Latin poets, printed at 
Cologne in 1625, refers to an incident so remarkable, 
that Addison, in the 119th number of the Guardian, 
1713, makes it a subject of particular notice. The pas- 
sage is in these words : — 

Strada, in the person of Lucretius, gives an account of a 
chimerical correspondence between two friends, by the 
help of a certain loadstone ; which had such virtue in it, 
that if it touched two several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, though at 
never so great a distance, moved at the same time and in 
the same manner. He tells us, that the two friends, being 
each of them possessed of one of these needles, made a kind 
of dial-plate, inscribing it with the four-and-twenty letters, 
in the same manner as the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They then fixed one of the 
needles on each of these plates, in such a manner that it 
oould move round without impediment, so as to touch any 
of the four-and-twenty letters. Upon their separating 
from one another into distant countries, they agreed to 
withdraw themselves punctually into their closets at a 
certain hour of the day, and to converse with one another 
by means of this their invention. Accordingly, when they 
were some hundred miles asunder, each of them shut him- 
self up in his closet at the time appointed, and immediately 
cast his eye upon his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write 
any thing to his friend, he directed his needle to every 
letter that formed the words which he had occasion for, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or sentence 
to avoid confusion. The friend in the meanwhile saw his 
own sympathetic needle moving of itself to every letter 
which that of his correspondent pointed at By this means 
they talked together across a whole continent, and conveyed 
their thoughts to one another in an instant over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts. 

Substituting a set of connecting wires for the " load- 
stone" of the above paragraph, you have here the whole 
working of the electric telegraph as realised in modern 
times, shadowed forth in the fancies of a poet, more 
than two hundred years ago ; thus confirming the saying 
of the wise man, " there is no new thing under the 
sun." 



Brechin. 



N. 



Worlidgr.— The Gems from the Antique, which bear 
the name of Thomas Worlidge, were principally etched 
by George Powle, then an apprentice to that artist. 
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First English Visit to Heraclea. 

The following letter, as it affords much interesting 
detail relative to the condition of Heraclea, or Her- 
culaneum, is also evidence of the earliest date when any 
of our countrymen ventured within its ruins. 

"Naples, May 12, 1730. 

" The same day I accompanied my friend to a 

village called Resina, about six miles from this city, 
and three miles from the foot of Mount Vesuvius. The 
occasion was this: Dr. Hay, an elderly gentleman, 
who had several times made the tour of Italy, and who 
had resided here, from London, nine years, told us one 
evening in conversation, that in this village called Re- 
sina, within a court-yard, was a well nearly one hundred 
feet deep, and that just at the surface of the water was 
an entrance into a city, or large town, where we mieht 
see streets, palaces, and part of an amphitheatre. You 
may imagine how this was received by us, who had 
never heard the least mention of such a discovery, and 
how improbable to us it must have appeared. Dr. Hay, 
however, insisted on the truth of it, and informed us, 
that' about fifteen years since, happening to lodge at 
Portici, near, or within half a mile of the said village, 
and being curious in searching after antiquities, ne 
found workmen employed by the Duke de Boufflers, 
who had accidentally made this discovery, and that 
everything at that time being made commodious, he, 
Dr. Hay, liad the curiosity to descend by a ladder of 
ropes, but did not venture himself among the ruins.* 

" In our way thither we called at the house of an 
English gentleman, who accompanied us, but being 
somewhat late, and the seeming impossibility of the 

* The city of Heraclea, that was founded sixty years 
before the siege of Troy, after enduring for 1420 years, 
was destroyed by an earthquake and an eruption from 
Mount Vesuvius, in the first year of the Emperor Titus, on 
August 24th, A.D. 79. Partial discoveries of stone, some 
short time before 1684, induced other researches, which 
led to further results in 1689 ; but the discovery referred 
to, by Dr. Hay, was in 1711, by the Prince D'Elbcauf, not 
the Duke de Boufflers; and most interesting particulars 
are embodied in the Marquis de Venutis acoount of the 
discovery by him of the ancient . theatre at Heraclea in 
1738. This account notices mots quite confirmatory of 
the letter ; nothing, however, is known to the Editor, of 
T. E., whose initials are attached to the original. Of 
Venutis volume, dated Brixisa, die xvi. Martii 1748, there 
is a translation by Wiokes Skurray, printed for R. Bald- 
win, jun., at the Rose, in Paternoster Row, 1760, 8vo., but 
is now excessively difficult to procure^ r^r^rs\o 
igitized by VjOCKWC 
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thing having almost persuaded them the Doctor had 
deceived them, my friends seemed inclined to leave the 
affair on that footing, hut, having a more ardent 
curiosity, I told them, that as we were within a mile of 
the place, it would be a pity not to have it in our power 
either to confirm or to confute the account; so, with 
much persuasion, away we went. 

" Wnen we arrived at the spot, it proved to be a well 
in a yard belonging to a nest of miserable houses, and 
being Sunday, every one was idle, so that we had at 
least a hundred men, women, and children surrounding 
us. You may imagine how surprising it was to them 
to see ten well-dressed foreigners entering their yard, 
and hovering about their well. I enquired about the 
truth of the story, and was answered that, about fifteen 
years ago, the Duke de Boufflers had employed men to 
dig, and that they had found not only many fine 
statues, part of which I saw, but also immense riches. 
Upon this, I ordered a rope to be procured to let me 
down, but, as we were all taken for a parcel of mad- 
men, I was little regarded. The people, however, per- 
ceiving we were in earnest, procured us a rope, with 
which we measured the depth of the well, and found it 
just ninety-one feet. 

44 Who should go down first was the question, when I 
told them I would; but the general opinion being that 
a stranger could not find the place, we, with much 
difficulty, hired a man who had been down some time 
since to cleanse the well, to go first, in order to receive 
us. The fellow descending about eighty feet, landed, 
and then we sent him down a number of torches, after 
which Mr. Blackhall, a young gentleman, went down ; 
after him your humble servant, and next Mr. Atwell, 
a member of the Royal Society, and my Lord Cooper's* 

fovernor, but no others of our party would venture 
own. I must own they had, on their side, good 
reason, for the very look of it is terrible indeed. 

44 After we were all three down, we went in pursuit 
of discovery, and found a number of ruinated nouses, 
with their several passages, doors, etc., which appeared 
to us like a town fallen in by the undermining it. In 
some places the pilasters, which were of marble, and 
others of brick, remained upright, and others were 
reversed. I measured one pilaster of brick that was 
two feet nine inches wide, and another piece of brick- 
work above thirteen feet long. Some of the bricks 

* Anthony Ashley Cooper, third Earl of Shaftesbury, 
died at Naples, Feb. 15, 1712-13, and was succeeded by 
his only son, of the same name, the fourth Earl, the person 
here alluded to. He died May 81, 1771. 

Mr. C. Sturges, in a letter to Granger, dated Ealing, 
July 12, 1778, writes— 

44 Have you' a print of Dr. Atwell, engraved by Faber, 
before he was in orders ? I suppose you know he travelled 
with the late Lord Cowper?" 

The print referred to must have been an anonymous 
private plate, unknown to Bromley, or Noble, nor has it 
fallen under the writer's cognisance. 



were flat like tiles, and between them was very little 
mortar. There were others almost as thick as English 
bricks, and in another place was the ancient opus reti- 
culatum. 

44 In some places the pavement was of marble, in large 
slabs, and in others, it was every way exactly as it is 
made now. There was in some places a sort of plaster, 
half an inch thick, remaining on the brick. Many 
pieces of wood burned to a coal, and which cut like a 
piece of clay, was observable in places ; and there were 
the remains of an earthen trough, that, I presume, 
served to carry water. I found two capitals of the 
Corinthian order, and, of the same order, one very fine 
capital of a pilaster, with an entire case about it, fifteen 
inches in diameter. Also a large slab of marble, 
imposts, and window~stools of marble, which remained 
in the same situation as they stood originally ; a large 
piece of a second and third Juccia, of the Corinthian 
order, of white marble ; a pillar of red marble; a stair- 
case of ten steps of stone, one foot deep, and two feet 
wide, besides vast quantities of bricks and marble con- 
fusedly jumbled together. 

44 1 observed that the tops and sides of this ruin are 
either of bricks and pieces of marble in ruins, or else of 
a sort of loam or clay, that, to me, is sufficient evidence 
this city was swallowed up by an earthquake, and not 
by an eruption from Mount Vesuvius, for if it had I 
should doubtless have seen some of the calcined matter; 
besides, how preposterous it is for any one to imagine 
that there should have been matter enough in the 
mountain to cover a city eighty feet in thickness ! 

44 The ruins are very intricate, insomuch that we lost 
our way, and found ourselves in a real labyrinth ; the 
further we went, the more we were embarrassed, so 
that our guide began to stamp and roar with fear ; and 
indeed it was not very agreeable, for the place being 
damp, our torches would not burn without a number of 
them being put together, and as the place was close, 
and the weather hot, we were nearly suffocated. I 
don't know what apprehensions my comrades had, but I 
thought our friends above, when they saw we did not 

?uickly return, would have sent down after us, and as 
did not know at what distance we were from the 
entrance, I was not certain of escaping suffocation ; for 
had our lights been extinguished, we were in such a 
prodigious sweat, the damp would have been certain 
death to us. However, after having rambled nearly 
half an hour, we felt the air, arrived at the entrance, 
and from thence were, by the people of the upper region, 
hauled up, all covered with dust and sweat, and were 
received, one after another, with a loud huzza, as if we 
were risen from the dead. 

44 We are the first Englishmen that ever made the 
descent, and indeed I would have made it even at the 
cost of a considerable sum. Next week I shall go down 
alone, to fetch up some things I observed there, and 
which I did not think proper to take before. 

44 Yours, T. E." 
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Faussett Collection op Antiquities. 

The recent case of the rejection of these Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities by the Trustees of the British Museum, is one 
of the latest and strongest evidences of the great mischief 
arising from the absurd constitution of the present board 
of management. Of its incompetency there are nume- 
rous instances, and Parliament must soon be awakened 
to the necessity of reconstructing it upon a more rational 
and systematic basis. This opinion will be conclusively 
adopted by any person who may peruse Mr. C. Roach 
Smith's most eloquent and forcible expose" of all the cir- 
cumstances attending the proffer of this unrivalled col- 
lection by the executors of the late Dr. Faussett, for the 
enriching of our National Museum, at so low an amount 
of cost, that dealers in such articles would gladly have 
become the purchasers at the price named. Mr. Smith's 
statement is embodied in the recently issued fourth por- 
tion of his Collectanea Antiqua, but as there has been 
considerable interest excited by the result of this un- 
toward affair, many applications for the paper exclusively 
relating to the Faussett Antiquities have been made to 
him ; and that distinguished antiquary, determined to 
comply with the eager call thus spontaneously expressed, 
has printed it separately. A copy has been forwarded 
to the writer ; and applications should be addressed to 
Mr. Smith, 5, LiverDOol-street, Bishopsgate-street, 
whose courtesy will doubtless be as cheerfully shown on 
this, as on many other occasions. 

The Faussett Manuscripts descriptive of this highly 
interesting and valuable collection, deposited at liver- 
pool, now never to enrich this metropolis, are under the 
arrangement and editorial supervision of Mr. C. Roach 
Smith, for immediate publication. 

Anti-High Art. 



Shakespeare's Puck Elucidated. 

Dr. Bell, in his " Shakespeare's Puck and his 
Folkslore, illustrated, more especially from the Earliest 
Rites of Northern Europe, and the Wends,** a volume 
unpublished, or rather " sold only by the Author," has 
most deeply and learnedly defined the etymology and 
traces of the northern German Peze, spirits which were 
in every respect like our own Robin Goodfellow,* 
" famoused in every old woman's chronicle,*' and has 
also shewn that the Devonshire and Scottish Pixies are 
a regular plural from the German Puchs. ** Fuchs, 
and similar words made by the regular forms of Teu- 
tonic grammar, their plural as Fuchse, and their femi- 
nines. Fiichsi*, this latter we have transferred to our 
dictionaries exactly as pronounced at Dresden or Leipzig, 
Vixen, a she fox: so by analogy, Puchs makes its 
plural as Piiehse, phonically Pixie." 



• Dr. Bell, at p. 188, refers to Ben Jonson's Pranks of 
Puck, the old ballad with the laughing burden, " Ho, bo, 
ho!*' As this merry ditty was certainly well known in 
1587, or before, Ben Jonson, who was born in 1074, has 
but little chance of being considered the author. 




The sixth and concluding chapter is wholly occupied 
in defining the attributes of the Wendic Berstuck, or 
Waldschrat, here shown, 
a bronze figure, with runic 
inscriptions, one of the 
Rhetra idols, discovered 
at Prilwitz, at no great ' 
distance from the Baltic 
Sea, between the years 
1687 and 1697, and now 
extant in the collection of 
the Grand Duke of Meck- 
lenbere Strelitz. Mr. 
Douce has already noticed 
this and the other idols 
as having been originally 
placed in the temple of 
Radegast, at Rhetra, that 
was wholly destroyed in 
the time of Charlemagne.* 

The author hints the 
conjecture, that from the 
many concurring points 
in the classic and northern 
mythologies, a very pro- 
bable derivation of the 
Roman name of Satyr, 
that neither themselves ■' 

nor their latest elucidators have satisfactorily solved, 
might be readily deduced from the Asa-Tyr of the 
Edda, as a satyr. From the Runic characters Su, or 
Zu, on this bronze, and considered as the first syllable 
of the well-known high title of Zu-pan, Dr. Bell, by a 
very copious discussion, based on notices in the early 
rhymiDg chronicles, and the language of the olden day, 
aims at the establishing this figure as representing the 
classical satyr, the Pan of the ancients, and hence the 
origin and nature of our Puck divinities and Robin 
Goodfellows. So the Fairy, in Shakespeare's Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, asks the Elfin — 

" Either I mistake your shape and making quite, 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goodfellow : are you not he ? " 

Act ii. sc. 1. 

The volume is replete with much to interest the 
archteological reader; much that unveils many pas- 
sages of surpassing interest in our ballad lore, and 
characters familiar in our nursery tales, the objects of 
wonderment in our childhood ; and: as the author pro- 
mises many more conformities in other particulars of 
the classic myths with the Tales of the Edda, as well as 
with our own vernacular superstitions, we sincerely wish 
he may obtain sufficient encouragement to a speedy 
production of the second volume. 



* ArchsBologia, 1627, vol. xxi. p. 66. 
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Spanish Funeral Customs. — Will any of your 
numerous correspondents kindly inform me, from what 
Spanish poet the following lines are translated, and 
whether that most beautiful of old English customs, the 
strewing flowers over the graves of the dead, is, or was, 
a national custom also in Spain, as the lines would in- 
timate ? 

Toll not the bell of death for me, 
When I am dead ; 
_ __ Strew not the flow'ry wreath o'er me, 

On my cold bed: 
Let friendship's sacred tear 
On my fresh grave appear, 
* Gemming with pearls my bier, 

When I am dead : 
No dazzling proud array 
Of pageantry display, 

My fate to spread. 
Leicester. William Kelly. 



The Divining Rod. 

Divination by the rod or wand is mentioned in the 
prophecy of Ezekiel, and in Hosea, iv. 12 ; the Jews are 
reproached with being infected with the like superstition. 

Not only the Chaldeans used rods for divination, but 
almost every nation that has pretended to that science 
has practised the same method. Herodotus notices it 
as a custom of the Alani, and Tacitus, as among those 
of the old Germans. 

Dr. Henry tells us, that after the Anglo-Saxons and 
Danes embraced the Christian religion, the clergy were 
by the canons* commanded to preach very frequently 
against diviners, auguries, omens, charms, incantations, 
and all the filth of the wicked, and dotages of the 
Gentiles. f Yet the vulgar notions still prevalent of the 
hazel's tendency to indicate the presence of water, coal, 
and minerals in the earth, is evidently a vestige of this 
rod divination. 

The virgula divina, or bacillus divinatorius, is a forked 
branch of the white thorn or hazel, cut off in the form 
of the letter Y ; and the method of using it by those 
who pretend to discover mines and springs underground, 
is, the person who bears it, shaft wise to the breast, 
walking very slowly over the places where he suspects 
mines or springs may be, the effluvia exhaling from the 
metals, or vapour from the water, makes it dip or incline, 
and is indicative of a discovery. This is the most lucid 
explanation that has been advanced; a writer in the 
reign of King James the First, observes — 

No man can tell why forked sticks of hazel, (rather than 
sticks of other trees, growing upon the very same places) 
are fit to show the places where the veines of gold and silver 
are ; the sticke bending itselfe in the places, at the bottom, 
where the same veines are.J 



* Johnson's Ecclesiastical Canons, under the year 747, 
ch. iii. 

t History of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 650. 

t Living Library, or Historical Meditations, 1621, fol. 
p. 283. 



Lilly appears to have been early imbued with the belief 
of the virtues of the hazel rod ; but in one instance seems 
to have been baffled in the solution. He relates the fol- 
lowing adventure, as ' an accident, and as something 
remarkable' that happened to him late in 1634. 

Davy Ramsey, his Majesty's clock-maker, had been in- 
formed there was a great quantity of treasure buried in the 
cloyster of Westminster Abbey. He acquaints Williams, 
Bishop of London, then Dean, therewith ; the Dean gave 
him liberty to search, with this proviso, that if any was dis- 
covered, his church should have a share. Davy Ramsey 
finds out one John Scott, who lived in Pudding-lane, and 
had been sometime a page or such like to the Lord Norria ; 
and pretended the use of the Mosaical rods, to asist him 
herein : I was desired to join with him, and consented. 
One winter's night, David Ramsey, who brought an half 
quartern sack to put the treasure in, with several gentlemen, 
myself and Scott, entered the cloysters. We played the 
hazel -rod round about the cloyster ; and upon the west aide 
the rods turned one over another, an argument that the 
treasure was there. The labourers digged at least six feet 
deep, and then we met with a coffin, but, in regard it was 
not heavy, we did not open, which we afterwards muoh re- 
pented. 

From the cloysters we went into the abbey-church, where 
upon a sudden, so fierce, so high, so blustering and loud a 
wind did rise, there being no wind when we began, that we 
verily believed the west-end of the church would have fallen 
upon us : our rods would not move at all ; the candles and 
torches, all but one, were extinguished, or burned very 
dimly. John Scott, my partner, was amazed, looked pale, 
and knew not what to think, or do, until I gave directions 
and command to dismiss the Demons, which when done, 
all was again quiet, and each man late at night, about 
twelve o'clock, returned unto his lodging. I oould never 
since be induced to join with any in such like actions. 

The true miscarriage of the business was by reason of so 
many people being present at the operation ; for there was 
above thirty, some laughing, others deriding us ; so that if 
we had not dismissed the Daemons, I believe most part of 
the abbey-church had been blown down. Secrecy and in- 
telligent operators, with a Btrong confidence and knowledge 
of what they are doing, are best for this work. 9 

Butler, in his Hudibras, made Lilly the prototype of 
his Sydrophel, and appears to allude to this incident in 
the couplet — 

And with his magic rod could sound, 
Where hidden treasure could be found. 

The belief in the virtues of the white thorn or hazel 
stick still lingers, and recently a Narrative of Practical 
Experiments with the Dowsing Fork, or Divining-rod, 
as successfully practised in Somersetshire, by Francis 
Phippen, has been published, fully asserting the discovery 
by that nfeans of water, coal, and minerals in the 
earth. 



Worcester. 



J. M. G. 



* Lives of Lilly and Ashmole, edit. 1774, 8vo.pp. 47-48, 
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Vabalathus Ucrimdb. 
Mr. Brown's explanation of the word Ucrimdr I 
believe to be correct ; but it is not now brought forward 
for the first time, as he would seem to think. When 
the same question was asked, Notes and Queries, 
vol. iv. p. 255, I answered it by reviving, in the same 
volume, at p. 427, the explanation given for the first 
time, so far as I know, by the Rev. George North,* who 
stated, that from the Arabic word karama, honoravit, 
was derived a word ukrim, or ukrima, honoratus. I 

afterwards found that the wordy, ukr was the correct 

one, as Mr. Brown has said ; I, however, did not attempt 
to explain mdr, and in this Mr. Brown is probably correct. 
I am rather doubtful as to whether, in the time of 
Aurelian, names were given from personal qualities or 
dispositions, whatever may have beenethe case in early 
times; and I also think it is quit unnecessary, in 
analysing the name of Vaballathus, to take into account 
what is evidently the Roman termination. Besides this, 
to correspond to the thus ending the names of Vaballa- 
thus and his supposed father Odenathus, we should have, 

not {j»*i, but {j»^. The native names, it is most pro- 
bable, were Ouabaflath, Oudenath— or rather, perhaps, 
Ouaballatho, Oudenatho, as the old Arabic names, such 
as are found in the Sinaitic inscriptions, all end in 

u, j, with which the nunciation of the nominative 

appears to be connected. 

For some other particulars as to the etymology of 
these names, I may be permitted to refer to the extracts 
from M. de Longperier, inserted in Notes and Queries, 
vol. v. p. 149. 

There is another point about the coins of Vaballathus 
to be cleared up, the word, or words, CDCUIA.C some- 
times CDIA.C- * nave sometimes conjectured qq to be 
an abbreviation of ClOTTHp' preserver ; but I doubt 
this, and cannot explain the rest. 

I have written Vaballathus, rather than Vabalathus, 
in accordance with the Alexandrian coins, but it is of no 
importance which form is employed. 

Clifton. W. H. Scott. 

The word Ucrimdr I do not remember to have seen 
in print until last April, in Current Notes; I am, how- 
ever, happy to find my interpretation is satisfactory to 
an Oriental scholar. 

Mr. Scott's criticisms on Vabalathus induce the 
following remarks :— In the eastern tales, or romances, 
the greater number of which are doubtless of a date 
considerably posterior to the time of Zenobia, we find 
frequent mention made of names given to persons of 
mature age, and corresponding with their qualities and 
dispositions; as in the history of Abderaim (Mogul 
Tales), recited by Mouiad, whose father was called 

♦ Compiler of the Sale Catalogue of the Museum Meadi- 
anum, 1756. See the description of the denarius of Vaba- 
lathus, p. 97. 



" Kedhah, the liar," on account of the wonderful tales 
he told of himself. 

The termination us is not originally Roman, but 
Sanscrit. In putting tus as the orthography for 

(/**> I have been negligent, it ought to be written 
thus, according to the orthography of Castell, who 
very justly makes J equivalent to the Hebrew ft th. 
But, suppose us to be a Latin termination, and that 
Vabalat is a noun from the verb Vabal; ought not 
Ucrimdr to have been written Ucrimdrus, seeing that 
it is a compound noun, and put in opposition with 
Vabalathus? I have translated a number of the Mu- 
katteb inscriptions, and find but two or three names 
of persons, none of them ending in tus or thus. 
The names I have found are Itcrft, Jallad, Nath 
(Nathan), and Hafi. I do not find that I am wrong 
in Vabalathus. Odenathus was never supposed to be 
the father of Vabalathus. 

As regards Cpt A.C* I think we shall find the Greek 

Eupta and Latin Syrius to be derived from the Arabic 

^l^y* suryan, Syrian ; ^y* sari, a prince; 

_, sar, the head or chief. Assyria, the chief* 

kingdom in the world, i. e. in the time of Ashur (see 
Genesis x. 11.), or, as it is inscribed on the Nimroud 
bricks, Aythr. 

Southwick Vicarage, June 10. T. R. Browh. 

Muscovite Passport to Everlasting Lm. 

B store burial the Muscovites kiss the corpse, or coffin, 
and the priest places between the fingers of the deceased 
a piece of paper, as a testimonial or pass for his intro- 
duction into the other world. This passport, signed by 
the Patriarch, is sold by the priest. The form thus— 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed , the 

patriarch or metropolitan, and , the priest of the 

oity of , do make known and certify by these pre- 
sents, that the bearer of these our letters hath always lived 
among ns like a good Christian, professing the Greek reli- 
gion ; and though he hath committed some sins, yet he hath 
confessed the same, and received absolution, and taken the 
communion for the remission of his sins, hath honoured 
God and his saints, hath said his prayers, and fasted on the 
hours and days appointed by the church, and hath carried 
himself so well towards me, his confessor, that I have no 
reason to complain of him, nor to deny him the absolution 
of his sins. In witness whereof we have given him the 
present testimonial, to the end that, upon sight thereof, St. 
Peter may open to him the gate of everlasting bliss. 

The coffin is then closed and deposited in the grave, 
the face eastward. They mourn forty days, and feast 
on the third, because then the face is disfigured ; again 
on the seventh, because the body then begins to putrify ; 
and thirdly, on the twentieth, because then the heart 
corrupts. Some relations erect huts, and cover the. 
graves with mats, because in the morning and in the 
evening, for six weeks, the priest prays over the buried 
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feoTSNS or Giants.— In that admirably humourous 
drama, Beaumont and Fletcher's Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle, 1618, is a curious mention of the old 
gigantic race, alluded to in Current Notes, p. 41. 
It shows that their Teutonic name was at that period a 
familiar household word. The adventurous Rafe, in the 
first act of the play, is seen " like a grocer in 's shop, read- 
ing Palmerin of England,*' and lauding the true knights, 
who protect damsels and destroy giants ; the citizen's 
wife chimes in with " they say the king of Portugall 
cannot sit at his meat, but the Gyants and the Stuns 
will come and snatch it from him." 

F. W. FAIRHOfcr. 



MASQUERADE OF DlVINITY. 

Pofi Julius the Third, who held the Papal See from 
1550 to 1555, one day being oppressed by the sultriness 
of the weather retired into a summer-house in his gar- 
den, and for coolness stripped himself of his clothing ; 
at that juncture two Cardinals came to his villa, and 
ordering them to be admitted, he obliged them without 
further ceremony to divest themselves of their habili- 
ments and appear in the same state of nudity with him- 
self. Having done so, the Pontiff asked them what they 
imagined the people would say of them supposing they 
should walk through the public streets in their then con- 
dition, and take a few turns in the Camp of Floras? 
" Why, no doubt," replied the Car<Mnals, •* they would 
take us for knaves or fools, and stone us into the bar- 
gain." "Then," said Pope Julius, "it is our habits 
alone that preserve us from the character of knaves and 
fools ; of what vast obligations are we under, my reve- 
rend brethren, to the masquerade of divinity !" 



Great ErrscTS from Little Causes. 

Pope Innocent X. had an implacable hatred of the 
French, that he evinced on all occasions, and persecuted 
the family of his predecessor, Pope Urban VlIL, with 
the most deadly ire. The immediate cause Amelot de 
la Houssaie thus explains : — 

While Cardinal Barberini, Pope Urban's nephew, was 
legate in France, he went to see the curious library and 
collections of the Sieur de Moustier, when Monsignor 
Pamphilio, who attended, slipped a small but rare 
volume into his pocket. As they were leaving, the 
legate, who had observed the transaction, closed the 
door, and desired De Moustier to examine whether he 
had lost any book ; he immediately missed the stolen 
one. The Cardinal bid him search all his train ; but 
Pamphilio resisting to be examined, they came to blows, 
but De Moustier becoming the victor, by the prelate's 
being encumbered in his long habit, beat him severely, 
and found the book in his possession.— Mbmovres His- 
torwues, vol. L p. 962. 

The Barberini, or, as now named, the Portland Vase, 
in the British Museum, was the property of Pope Urban. 

M. F. 



Mbrr7 Jests. 
From a Manuscript temp. King Charles the First. 

On a time, a merry fellowe being brought before Sir 
Stephen Soame, in London, for a common drunkard, and 
standing between him and the constable, Sir Stephen 
sharply reproued him, tould him it was his dayly cus- 
tome to bee drunk, and that hee was see att the present. 
Noe ! quoth the fellow, I am not nowe drunk, but I con- 
fess myselfe to bee betwixt hawke and busard. 

A country man walkinge in Westminster yard, and 
seeing the lawyers come flockinge out of the hall, asked, 
what they were ? Lawyers ! answered one. Oh Lord ! 
quoth the countryman, how can this citty endure see 
many lawyers, for we have but one about us, and he 
troubles all our country. 

Dr. Harvey of Cambridge beinge pkraslie given, made 
an excellent way or causey; three or four miles long, 
joining to Cambridge, and often viewinge the workmen, 
a merry gentleman calls to him, Mr. Doctor! Mr. 
Doctor ! this is not the way to heaven. Surely, Sir, I 
think soe, replied Dr. Harvey, for if it had, I feare, I 
should not have met you here. 

A fellow condemned to have his ears cut off, and 
being brought to the pillory, the executioner looking for 
them, found none, and turning to the spectators, tould 
them hee was disappointed, for his ears were gone. Hee 
who was condemned, replyed, Sirra ! I am not bound to 
find you ears. 

A drunkard being threatened to be sent to prison, 
often repeated, his worship was a wise justice. On the 
next morning, being again called, and rebuked for his 
beinge drunk, insomuch that the night before, he had 
often tould him, hee was a wise justice. " Nay ! then," 
answered he, " if I said so, I was drunke indeed.** 

One being afeared of going to sea, it was demanded, 
why he was soe ; aunswered, " because soe many men 
were drown'd." "Then," quoth the other, " are you 
not afeared of goeing to bed, considering the farre 
greater number die in their beds ?" 



Origin or the Turkish Symbol, the Crescent. 

The Crescent was the symbol of the City of Byzan- 
tium, now Constantinople, and was adopted by the 
Turks-. The device is of very early origin, as appears 
from coins, and is traditionally said to nave taken its 
rise from an event thus related by a native of Byzan- 
tium: — 

Philip of Macedon, father of Alexander the Great, 
meeting with bold resistance while besieging Byzantium, 
directed his engineers during the darkness of the night 
to undermine the walls ; fortunately for the besieged, a 
young moon suddenly appearing discovered the purpose 
of the besiegers, and the design failed. The Byzantines, 
in acknowledgment, erected a statue to Diana, and the 
Crescent became the symbol of their state. 



FOR JUNE, 1854. 
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Monumental Inscription at Bardwell. 

On a slab within the altar-rail at Bardwell Church, 
in Suffolk, is the following curious epitaph in Greek ; 
but no name or date. It is supposed to refer to some 
former incumbent of Bardwell, probably the Rev. 
Thomas Tuer, who was buried there Dec 29, 1708, 
and of whom there is no other memorial. 

36, Lincoln's Inn Fields, May 80. O. B. Adams. 

"Agtov &v8pa ir6\ov Xaptrpov tl rig riva gqrct 
"EvQati toUvtov dvOponrov <rw/ia ca0iufct. 
Ovroc Xarpcvr^C 4 row 0c3u>' a\if0ovc 
Touc « yoyile rifia koX riua rbv BaeiXija, 
♦tXraroc % 0<Xwv oirot /ttArurror <4JiA0«v, 
Ovroc dvi)p ij tuv dv$p&v piv 0<\oc dwavrwv 
MaXXov & xr«x* 5v °*C woucfAa owpa l£wcf. 
Z£c wv i{ roloc roioc rt 9vtjZ6utvoc rt, 
Migpt &»C *} ydp TVivp' aifrov Sovarov icwvJy 
*Qt efar <4vri/3oX«v i/ti Kvpii pov iXijf<rov. 
El £w >) OvrjtTKv rb OtAifpa 9*oio ytvitrQv — 
El o$v Ijv flwrwc r6vrov Bavartc r§ fiioc r%, 
Ouroc tfroeaoc, **? BavanS dyairifc Aid fpya 
•Afioc id rt *6\ov did TOY SOTHP02 IHSOY. 



Literal Translation. 

If any one seeks for a man worthy of the shining* heaven, 

here rests the body of suoh an one. 
This man was the servant of God : he truly both honoured 

his parents and honoured his king-. 
He was the dearest of friends, and the best of men : he was 

the friend of all men, especially the poor, to whom he 

gave various gifts. 
He died as he lived : so that, up to the time he drew his 

last breath, he said, 
" Beholding me, Lord, have mercy on me ! 
Whether I live or die, God's will be done." 
If, therefore, he was ready for death, through his deeds of 

love, he was worthy of heaven, through our Saviour, 

Jesus Christ. 



Error respecting Cromwell's Death. 

The Protector was, on August 12, 1658, while at 
Hampton Court, taken ill of a fever, and was brought to 
Whitehall, where he died on September 3rd. Several 
historians state, that ' on the day he died, there hap- 
pened the greatest storm of wind that was ever known.' 
Clarendon also, by mistake, reiterates that assertion, but 
it is erroneous, and has become one of those popular 
delusions which may fairly be classed with household 
words. Anthony Wood, in his diary, under August 30th, 
notices — 

Munday, a terrible raging wind happen'd, which did 
much hurt. Dennis Bond, a great Olivarian and anti- 
monarchist, died on that day, and then the devil took Bond 
for Oliver's appearance. 

Sept 3. Oliver Cromwell the Protector died. This I set 
down, because some writers tell us, that he was hurried 
away by the devill in the wind before mention'd. 

Edinburgh. C. M. 



Human Figures with Wings. — On many ancient 
statues and sculpture, and on many of the Greek and 
Roman coins, winged figures are frequently repre- 
sented. When did the custom obtain prevalence? 

KM. 

The fashion, or custom, to endow human figures with 
wings, is more recent than the time of Homer, in whose 
Iliad, viii. 308, andxi. 183, the gold-winged Iris, *pvew- 
rcpoc, admits of many interpretations. Even the monsters 
or Hesiod's Theogony are without wings, and it was, as it 
seems, after the connection with the east, that this animal 
addition to the" human form became customary in Greece. 



Birth-place of Cervantes. 

In Spain, at every step, the traveller finds sufficient 
to excite the most melancholy reflections. Dr. Bowring, 
when in the Peninsula in 1819, went to Alcala de 
Henares, the birth-place of Cervantes, the writer of the 
everywhere known adventures of Don Quixote. He 
sought for* the house in which he was born, but was 
told it had been destroyed that a herd of friars might 
enlarge their kitchen-garden ! and his enouiry respect- 
ing the manuscripts of Ximenes Cisneros elicited a con- 
clusive reply : they had been cut up for sky-rocket cases 
to celebrate the arrival of some worthless grandee. 

Since the certainty of Alcala de Henares being the 
birth-place of Cervantes has been fully proved, numerous 
transcripts have been made of the entry of his baptism, 
October 9, 1547, at p. 192, in the parish records, the 
oldest of the registries in the Church of St. Mary 
Mayor ; yet it is singular that no one has observed the 
fact, the father's name is there registered as " Car- 
vantes." 

Among the ecclesiastical documents at Tarragona, 
examined by Fray Jayme Villanueva, was a mass of 
letters addressed to the Cabildo, in 1614, relating vari- 
ous atrocious acts of robbery and murder perpetrated by 
Roque Guinart and his band (see Don Quixote, vol. iv., 
part 2, cap. 60,) and imploring their assistance to rid 
the country of those freebooters. Cervantes appears to 
have immediately availed himself of the facts, as the 
second part of Don Quixote was printed in 1615. Cer- 
vantes died in Spain, on the same day that Shakespeare 
died in England, April 23, 1616. 

R. T. M. 



Milton Statue.— Manv years since I remember a 
statue of Milton in Vauxnall Gardens. Was it by 
Roubiliac, by whom the Handel statue was executed? 
and where is it now ? 

J.L.S. 

The Milton was a cast in lead, and painted. Early in 
the morning of Thursday, December 27th, 1810, some per- 
son or persons made their way into the gardens and muti- 
lated the statue by breaking off the legs and one of the arms. 
It is supposed the watch in the grounds disturbed them, as 
the broken parts were all they carried off. 
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Spoliation op Manuscript Records. 

The keepers of the early records have in many in- 
stances been themselves the destroyers of some of the 
highest consequence. In the Cathedral library, Exeter, 
is deposited the manuscript entitled or known as * The 
Exon Domesday,* and in 1810, while being examined, it 
wa* discovered that a leaf had been torn out; when a 
note of the circumstance was made at the time. Subse- 
quently Mr. Trevelyan called to see the book, and 
honourably produced the missing leaf from his pocket. 
It transpired that the leaf had descended to him from 
Dean Willoughby, who was Dean of Exeter in the time 
of King Henry the Eighth, and who had no doubt 
abstracted the leaf in question. Thus a spoliation at the 
era of the Reformation, was restored at a much later 
period. 

Let any one examine the volumes of Royal signatures 
among the Musgrave Collections in the British Museum, 
and it will then be apparent how wickedly very many 
letters patent and other records have been mutilated, 
for the puerile object of simply possessing an autograph. 



Poetical Sign. — In a well-known country town 
where four inns were already established, the Bear, the 
Angel, the Ship, and the Three Cups, a fifth was 
successfully added, the White Horse, having under the 
sign, the following bold lines : — 

" My White Horse shall bite the Bear, 
And make the Angel fly ; 
Shall turn the Ship her bottom up, 
And drink the Three Cups dry ! " 

White Horse at Cherwell.— The following may 
interest some reader of Current Notes. T. P. 

Christopher Alsop, M.A., who about the year 1770, 
planned and caused to be made the figure of the White 
Horse, at Cherwell, an object that has greatly interested 
travellers on the Bath road ; died early in March, 1816. at 
Calne, in Wiltshire, in his 85th year. 



Pricking in the Old Hat. 

The Chamberlain's Account for this borough for the 
years 1749-50, has the following entry- 
Paid for proseouting one Richardson, and others, 
sharpers, by pricking at a game, called Pricking- in the Old 
Hat, 6#. lOd. 

Can any of your correspondents explain the nature of 
this game ? Neither Brand nor Hone mention it ; both, 
however, mention a game called ' Pricking at the Belt/ 
or girdle, named also playing at * Fast and Loose,' and 
described by Brand* as « a cheating game, much prac- 
tised by the gipsies in the time of Shakespeare. 1 

I presume ' Pricking in the Old Hat' must have been 
somewhat similar in character. 

Leicester. William Kelly. 



Escroqder. — Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 10. The 
note relative to Herrard follows the extract from T*erron- 
iana, p. 3.9; in the folio edition of Richelet, printed at 
Rouen, 1719, fol. vol. i. p. 532; thus:— - 

Le file de Francois Herrard de Vitri a escroque' dix loiiis 
d'or a M. Richelet, et ce faquin au lieu de cacher la oon- 
duite de son file, en rendant ce qu'il avoit lachement eecroqul, 
a rinsolence d'approuver, et de remercier par un sot 
billet Monsieur Richelet de sa generosity. 



• Popular Antiquities, edit. 1813, vol. ii. p. 800. 



Dorchester Church. 

Anthony Wood in his Diary, under May 20, 1 65.9, 
mentions the following interesting fact, in relation to 
the town of Dorchester. 

At Dorchester, and thence to Warborow, to the bouse of 
Adam Hoboes, a farmer, to desire leave to see a book in his 
hands, containing matters relating to the church of Dor- 
chester. He denied him the sight of it, but Hobbes being 
acquainted with Thomas Rowney, an attorney of Ozon, A. W. 
persuaded him to leave it in his hands for my use, which 
he did the next mercate day that he came to Oxon. 'Twas 
a book in quarto, written in parchment, in the reign, 1 
think, of Qu. Elizabeth, and in it he saw the large will of 
Richard Beauforest, dated July 18, 1554, and proved on 
June 8, 1555 ; whereby he gives the abbey church of j 
Dorchester, which he had bought of the king, to the towue f 
of Dorchester. 

C W. 

Man's life is an hour-glasse that being runne, 
Concludes the hour of joy, and so is donne. 



Carpet Words. — The capacity of Felthax's carpet- 
bag seems to be something like the conjuror's in- 
exhaustible bottle. We forward forty or more Latin 
words, which may he added to the English already 
noticed : — 



Capte 




A per 


Pacte Preca 


Caret 




Apte 


Par Precat 


Carpe 




Arce 


Parce Epar 


Cera 




Arcet 


Parcet Erat 


Cetra 




Arte 


Pare Et 


Creat 




At 


Paret Tace 


Crepat 




Ater 


Parte Te 


A 




Rape 


Pater Ter. 


Ac 




Rapte 


Per 


Acer, subst. 


Re 


Pera 


Acer, aqject. 


Pace 


Petra 


Cork, 


May 27 




Eliza and Mart N 



To Correspondents. 
Graham.— The Earldom of Kerry passed, on the 
death of his cousin, in 1818, to the present Marquis of 
Lansdowne ; whose eldest son, Thomas Fitz-Maunce, by 
courtesy Earl or Kerry, died in 1836. 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[JULY, 1854. 



Inedited Letters of Coleridge. 

Thc first two were addressed to William Mudford, 
editor of the Courier evening newspaper. The three 
last to Thomas Hurst, bookseller and publisher. Queen 
Caroline died at Hammersmith, August 7th, 1821. 
This fact identifies the period of the first two letters, 
which are otherwise undated ; they refer to his Lectures 
on Shakespeare in that year. 

Dear Sir, — I have written a column or more on the cha- 
racter of the late Queen, in connection with the prevailing 
tendency among* a numerous party, to asperse their superiors. 
I hope you will be pleased with it There are two pages more 
which you may depend on being left at the Courier Office, 
before six o'clock to-morrow evening. I assure you, that 
my main wish for having the Courier sent me, proceeds 
from the conviction that in reading it, few days could pass 
in which something would not suggest itself to me, though 
but a paragraph of a dozen lines, which I might as well 
write as talk, and which, might yet be occasionally useful 
to you, more so perhaps than set articles. 

I enolose for your kind acceptance, tickets for my two 
Courses of Lectures ;* and at the same time, enolose an 
advertisement, which I should be glad to have inserted in 
Monday and Wednesday's Couriers. I hope that Mr. 
Street will be so good as to let my Prospectus appear. Alas I 
dear sir, these Lectures are my only resource. I have 
worked hard, very hard, for the last years of my life, but 
from Literature as Publication, I cannot gain even Bread. 

We dine on Sundays at half-past four, and should be 
happy if you would take a family dinner with us, when you 
are not better, or more agreeably engaged. 
Your obliged, 
m S. T. Coleridge. 

Mr dear Sir, — I bopeyou will come and give the farewell 
shake by the hand to my Shakespeare. The Romeo and 
Juliet t pleased me even beyond my anticipation ; but alas ! 
scanty are my audiences ! But Poverty and I have been 

• The late Henry Nelson Coleridge, in the Biographical 
Supplement to the Biographia Literaria, 1847, vol. ii. 
p. 430 ; observes — " I have not been able to obtain any 
ezaot sooount of all my Father's courses of lectures given 
after his visit to Germany, but find from letters and other 
sources of information, that he lectured in London, in 1604, 
before going to Malta ; on his return from Malta, in 1607 i 
again in 1808; in 1811 ; in 1814, in which year he also 
lectured at Bristol; in 1817, and for the last time, I believe, 
in 1819/' The lectures alluded to in these lettern, were 
delivered still later, in 1821. 

t The subject appears to have been a favourite one with 
the lecturer. See Gillman's Life of Coleridge, 1838, vol. 1, 
p. 25*2. 



such old cronies, that I ought not to be angry with her 
for sticking close to my skirts. 

With sincere respect, believe me your much obliged,* 
Tuesday morn. S. T. C. 



Grove, Highgate, 

Friday night, Deo. 5, 1829. 
Dear Sir, — A proof slip appertaining to some other 
Knight of the Press, has been sent by mistake, which I have 
re-enclosed. 

I have been very grievously afflicted by a sort of rheu- 
matio fever, affecting principally the right side and the 
whole half of the back lengthways ; the more grievous, that 
the paroxysms have come on about midnight, and rendered 
it impracticable to lie down,t or even to sit still for many 
minutes together, till seven or eight in the morning ; but for 
two or three hours before the fit, there comes on an inde- 
scribable depression of spirit which my reason finds it diffi- 
cult to overrule, and impossible to prevent or remove, and 
after the fits my whole back feels hot and sore as a bruise. 
But the weather is sadly against me, and I can only pray for 
myself and for all ; may God either proportion the sufferings 
to the strength, or grant strength in proportion to the suffer- 
ings. Thy will be done ! Amen. 

Accept assurances of sincere reepeot 

and regard from your obliged, 
S. T. Coleridge. 



August 23, 1830. 
Tou may if you like, and continue to wish it, have the 
first half of the Aids to Reflection, on the understood condi- 
tion, that you shall have the second as soon as it is "actually 
required, whether I have or have not made the additions, or 
rather substitutions, whioh I meditate and whioh, con- 
sisting almost wholly of transcripts from manuscripts, my 
health only has prevented. This is the best compromise 
that, in the present uncertainty and restiveness of my Beast 
body, I can make between my desires to improve the book, 
and my anxiety not to worry or disappoint you or the public. 

S. T. Coleridge. 



* On the initials, which Coleridge sometimes affixed to his 
letters, he made the pun, Estese (coTij<rn.) 

His residence at Highgate commenced in April, 1816. 

f Coleridge once went with a friend to visit a young lady 
whose father and mother were for many years martyrs to 
the gout ; when he, in his eccentricity, expressed their help- 
less situation by the following parody of Byron — 

They lazily mumbled their meals in bed, 
Unable to crawl from the spot where they fed 
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Tuesday, April 9th, 1884. 
My dear Sir, 

Mr. Gill man tells me that be delivered to me, I know not 
how long ago, a letter from you respecting the Aids to Re- 
faction, and, therefore, though I have no recollection of it, 
I doubt not it was 60 ; for my memory, never of the strongest, 
has, through long illness and accumulated indisposition, 
become pitiably intenacious ; the memory indeed being a 
plant that has its root and trunk in the body, especially the 
stomach and bowels, though its branches and blossoms are 
in the head. However, better late than never. 

I hereby authorise you to dispose of my share of the 
edition of the Aids to Reflection? and of the Essay on the 
Constitution in Church and State,) according to the idea, as 
your own judgment may direct. For I can truly say, that 
though not worth a shilling of my own in the world since 
King William the Fourth took my poor gold chain of a 
hundred links — one hundred pounds— with those of nine 
other literary veterans, to emblason d'or the black bar across 
the Royal arms of the Fitzclarences, I would yet rather 
lose ten times a hundred pounds, than ever suspect you of 
an unkind act towards Your very sincere friend, 

8. T. Coleridge. 

Coleridge died in his sixty-second year, at Mr. Gill- 
man's house, in the Grove, Highgate, on the 25th of 
July, 1834; and was buried in the old churchyard by the 
roadside. 



Sinope Sixty Years Since. 

The Russian atrocities at Sinope were but a resumS 
of former attempts to destroy the nationality of Turkey 
in Europe. A similar outrage was perpetrated in 1790, 
and the circumstances appear to have escaped the notice 
of the writers of our day. The particulars are thus de- 
scribed among the political events of that period ; — 

Jassy. Jdly 2. — A courier has just arrived here with 
dixputches from Admiral Uschakow, commander of the 
Russian fleet in the Black Sea which informs us of a con- 
siderable victory gained by the Russian admiral over the 
Turks. Admiral Uschakow having information that fifteen 
large Turkish vessels were on their voyage to Sinope, he 
ordered a detachment of his squadron to pursue and attack 
them, which he did with such success, that above half of 
them were taken, burnt, or sunk, as they were entering the 
port. The Russian artillery was at the same time served 
with so much skill and effect, that the magazines of the 
Turks at Sinope were wholly destroyed, and about 800 men 
made prisoners. 

Well might Lord Liverpool, with more liberality and 
sounder political knowledge than his compeers in the 
ministry of his day, denounce the Navarino conflict as 
" an untoward affair ; " but a clearer estimate of past 
mischiefs has at length dissolved the mist, and the Mus- 
covite policy will deceive no more. 



• There was a second edition of the Aids in 1831 ; a fifth 
in 1843. Biogr. Literaria, edit. 1847, vol. ii. p. 425. 

t First printed in 1830: it is now joined with the Lay 
Sermons in one volume. Biogr, Literaria, edit. 1847, vol. 
ii. p. 425 



Cuneiform Monumental Stones in Ireland. 

Various examples of the cuneiform monumental slabs, 
noticed in Current Notes, vol. iv., p. 35, are yet extant in 
Ireland, and several of them have been found in this 
neighbourhood. At the principal entrance of the church- 
yard of Saul, the scene of St. Patrick's ministry in 
Ireland, and within a short distance of Downpatrick, is 
one, that although now much defaced, still exhibits un- 
mistakeable evidence of having been once of elaborate 
sculpture. 

At Kilbride, distant about five miles from Down- 
patrick, are the remains of another, found on the site 
of the old parish church, and till lately, was built in a 
style, leading to a farm-house. 

In 1813, whilst digging among the ruins of the 
ancient church at Ardglass, also within five or six miles 
of Downpatrick, one of very elegant sculpture was dis- 
covered ; it is now built into the wall of the porch of the 
modern parish church, erected on the site of the old one. 

Four of these cuneiform slabs were found in the ruins 
of Bannow Church, county Wexford ; and in Selsker 
Abbey, in the same county, is another, but of more pri- 
mitive character, if we may so speak ; and among the 
ruins of the collegiate church of St. Mary, at Youghall, 
there are yet one or two good examples. 

In the cemetery attached to the parish church of Kil- 
clief, about five miles from Downpatrick, and not many 
perches from the castle of that name, are to be seen three 
of those monumental stones. This cemetery is the site 
of a religious house founded in the earliest age of 
Christianity in Ireland. About ten years since, I ob- 
served, built into the wall over a fire-place in one of the 
rooms of the Anglo-Norman castle of Kilclief, a cunei- 
form monumental slab, exactly corresponding in size, 
shape, and bas-relief, with the other examples yet repos- 
ing in the neighbouring cemetery ; and of which a very 
erroneous impression has been current for upwards of a 
century. 

Harris, in his History of the County of Down, 1744, 
and from him, more recently, Dubourdieu, in his Sta- 
tistical Survey, 1812, state — "In Kilclief castle, is a 
chamber, called the Hawk's chamber, in that, according 
to the traditions of the old natives, the bishop's falconer 
and hawks were kept." In the olden time, it is to be 
premised, the castle of Kilclief was an episcopal resi- 
dence ; and the surrounding country, a manor pertain- 
ing to the bishops of Down; but Harris observes, the 
tradition probably arose from " the figure of a fowl, 
resembling a hawk, carve* 1 on a stone chimney piece 
in a room on the second floor.*' Harris's authority is 
the Ulster Visitation, in 16*22. Dr. Pctrie, one of our 
most learned and judicious archaeologists, has adopted 
the same error. He says, "the first floor is vaulted, 
and the second has a stone chimney-piece on which is 
carved the figure of a bird, resembling; a hawk, and 
also a shield bearing a cross patee.* The fact, as de- 
termined by my own observation, is, no stone chimney- 



* Dublin Penny Journal, 1833, vol. 1, pp. 385-386, 
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piece is to be found in the entire edifice : and the de- 
scription, so erroneous in all particulars, refers only to 
the cuneiform slab that is still part of the wall, above the 
fire place. 

Like most of the numerous military remains which 
girdle the shores of the county of Down, as Dr. Petrie 
observes, " the name of the founder, or the period of the 
building of Kilclief castle are alike unknown ; but its 
style of architecture sufficiently proves it to be of the 
early part of the fourteenth century." I am, however, 
of opinion, that an earlier date ought to be assigned, 
and that since it was first erected, the castle has under- 
gone such alterations as to embarrass alike the artist 
and the archaeologist. Neither is the time when it became 
a bishop's residence, accurately known. John Ross, ap- 
pointed to the see of Down, in 1387, is known to have 
resided here. John Cely, or Sely, instituted in 1413, 
was also a resident till he was deprived in 1441 ; and 
Eugene McGynisse, or Magennis, bishop in 154-1, held 
the castle and manor, which are still both appropriate to 
the see. Yet at whatever period the castle may have 
been erected, it is clear, the monumental slab is of a 
much older date, and that in fact having continued 
beyond the remembrance for whose ashes it was to de- 
note the deposit, the slab was simply as material used for 
building purposes, hence it may be inferred it was an 
object of considerable antiquity even at that time. 

James A. Pilson. 
Recorder Office, Downpatrick. 



Margaret Loot, Queen op Scotland, 1363. 

As the parentage of Margaret Logy, the Queen of 
David the Second, King of Scotland, 1329-1371, con- 
temporary with Edward the Third, King of England, 
has long been a subject of doubt and inquiry among all 
historians, I have some reason to presume that any- 
thing new, however imperfect, may interest the reader ; 
and, therefore, forward the following remarks, that some 
of your correspondents may either correct, or add to 
them. 

Some have asserted that Margaret was the daughter 
of a knight, named Sir John de Logy ; others that her 
father was a private gentleman, also named John de 
Logy ; and in Extracta e variis Cronicis Scocie, p. 190, 
it is said, " Dauid Rex accepit in vxorem- speciosissi- 
raam Dominara Margaretam Logy relictam Johannes 
J/)gy, pro successione et asseruit habenda.*' This idea 
of Tier being the widow of a John Logy, is evidently 
taken from one of the two manuscripts of Fordun, re- 
ferred to by Lord Hailes in his Annals, vol. ii. p. 284. 

Tytler supposes her to have been related to the Sir 
John de Logy, who was, with David de Brechin, exe- 
cuted as a traitor in the time of Bruce, and there is 
nothing to invalidate that opinion ; still, in all the in- 
vestigations which the inquiry has occasioned, one or 
two particulars highly conducive to point out her real 
parentage, have been overlooked. 



Though the surname of Logy is of rare occurrence in 
the early annals of the kingdom, there was another per- 
son, whether a son, or in any way related to the forfeited 
baron, is unknown ; who towards the middle of the same 
century was designated Johannes de Logy miles ; and 
who, in 1359, had a charter from David the Second of 
the lands of Strongartnay, in the lordship of Monteith,* 
in Perthshire. Four years subsequently to that grant, 
1363, the year that King David and Margaret Logy 
were married, " Johannes de Logy, Dominus ejusdem," 
had a grant from the said King of the Thanedom of 
Glamis, and also the reversion of that of Tanadice, in 
Forfarshire ;f the charter of the latter having been pre- 
viously granted to Peter Prendcrg.ii3t.t The charter to 
John de Logy is dated, at Perth, the 12th day of April, 
1363; and according to Wyntown,§ it was also "in the 
moneth of Aprile* of that year that— 

In Ince-Mortho the King Davy 
Weddit the dame Mergret of Logy. 

From these traces of the two barons named John de 
Logv, arises the question, whether, the knight and John 
of that ilk, were one and the same? though variously de- 
scribed as " miles" and " dominus ejusdem,'' it is pos- 
sible they were one and the same person, for designations 
in old writings are not always uniform ; but, whether 
identical or not, there is fair probability that John de 
Logy, who obtained the grant of Glamis'and Tanadice, 
was the father of Margaret, Queen of David the Second. 
Glamis and Tanadice were both held, partly at least by 
a John de Ramsay, previously to 1362, as in that year 
Ramsay received certain payments in lieu of the feus of 
these lands, || to which doubtless Logy had succeeded; 
and, on the reversion of Glamis to the Crown, whether 
after the death of John de Logy, or other undefined cause, 
that thanedom was granted to Sir John Lyon by King Ro- 
bert the Second, in dowry with the Princess Jane, his 
wife, in little more than a year, from the time of David's 
death.1T That John de Logy was deceased, or had ceased 
to be Thane of Glamis before King David's death, is 



• Acta Pari. vol. 1, p. 165. 

t Reg. Mag. SigUl., f. 32, 76. The reddendo paid by 
Logy for these lands, were a red falcon for the first, and a 
sparrow-hawk for the second, to be delivered yearly at the 
feast of Pentecost. Robertson, Index, p. 67, 32, in men- 
tioning this charter describes it as " Carta to John Logie 
(perhaps for Lion), of that ilk." 

X Robertson's Index, p. 39, 56. Several of the name of. 
Prendergaist, of the shire of Berwick, did homage to King 
Edward the First, in 1290. Regman Rolls, pp. 137, 150, 
159, and 172. 

§ Cronykil of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 293. Inohmurtho, 
Extr. e Variis Cron. Scocie, was a rich priory belonging to 
the Canons Regular of the August ; ne Order, founded by 
King Edgar, on an island in tbe lake of Menteith. 

1 Reg. Mag. Sigill, f. 90, 315. 

|| Acta Pari., vol. i. p. 171. 
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not clear ; his name, so far as known to the writer, occurs 
for the last time in connection with the thanedom of 
Downy, in Angus, from which he had in 1367,* the 
grant of an annuity. Whether John de Logy died with- 
out issue, and Glamis and Tanadice thus reverted to the 
Crown ; or whether about the time that David obtained 
the divorce against Margaret Logy, he had deprived her 
father of his estates ; or whether King Robert the 
Second, on his accession, had deposed John de Logy in 
revenge for the imprisonment of himself and son, said 
to have been caused by the influence of Margaret Logy, 
must severally remain as matter of conjecture. 

Nevertheless, taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances which have not been before advanced in elu- 
cidation of the inquiry relative to the parentage of 
Margaret Logy, it is highly probable that John de Logy, 
Thane of Glamis, was the father of Margaret Logy, 
David's Queen . There is good reason for believing that 
John de Logy was originally from Perthshire, descended 
of a family that assumed their name from the well- 
known parish and barony, so called in that county ; but 
it may oe also observed, that a family bearing the same 
surname were the proprietors of the barony and parish 
of I/>gy, now united to Pert, in Angusshire, long before 
and subsequently to the year 1407. 

Brechin, July 1. J. 



Bellman's "Coal and Candle'' Chant. 

Haddington, the old Scottish burgh and county 
town of East Lothian, has been several times destroyed 
by fire ; the last disaster that occurred, more than two 
centuries since, was occasioned by a nurse placing clothes 
on a screen, too near the fire-place during the night. It 
was considered an accident arising from heedlessness, 
but as an injunctive commemoration, the magistrates 
ordered the following quaint lines to be chanted by the 
bellman through the town, on every evening from Mar- 
tinmas to Candlemas ; a practice that is stiu continued. 
The custom has the time-honoured name of " Coal and 
Can'le." 

Haddington, June 27. 

A' guid men's servants wtaa e'er ye be, 
Keep coal and can'le for cbaritie ; 
Baith in your kitchen an' your ha' 
Keep weel your fire whate'er befa'. 
In bakehouse, brewhouse, barn, and byTe, 
I warn you a' keep weel your fire ; 
For oftentimes a little spark, 
Brings mony hands to mrikle work. 
Ye nonrrices that have bairns to keep, 
See that ye fa 1 na o'er sound asleep ; 
For losing of your {rude renown, 
An* banishing o' this Burrow' town. 
It'* for your sakes that I do cry, 
Take warning by your niebours bye ! 

• Chamberlain Rolls, vol. i. p. 399. 



The Opera in France and England. 

The stage of the Grand Opera, in Paris, in the reign 
of Louis the Fourteenth, was in 1669, the scene of a sin- 
gular outrage on two distinguished Englishmen, and the 
incident is nighly characteristic of the manners of the 
time. 

In the year mentioned, Ralph Montagu, afterwards 
first Duke of Montagu, was accompanied in his embassy 
to the French Court by William Cavendish, subsequently 
the first Duke of Devonshire. One night, at the Opera, 
the young Lord Cavendish received an affront from some 
of the officers of the guard, who it is stated were 
inebriated ; and one of them having particularly insulted 
him, he in return struck him on the face ; upon which the 
whole four or five of them drew their swords, and all fell 
on him at once. Nothing daunted, he made a determined 
defence, but received several wounds, and would have 
been overpowered by his cowardly adversaries had not a 
Swiss domestic, in the service of Lord Montagu, taken 
him up in his arms and flung him from the stage into 
the pit. In his fall one of the iron spikes of the 
orchestra inflicted a severe flesh wound, the scar of which 
remained till his death. The rencontre was reported 
throughout Europe, much to the honour of Lord Ca- 
vendisn, and greatly to the discredit of the aggressors ; 
his spirit and conduct on that occasion was the theme of 

feneral compliment, as the French then entertained the 
ighest idea of the national courage of Englishmen ; and 
Louis the Fourteenth, on being duly informed of the cir- 
cumstances, instantly ordered the imprisonment of the 
offenders. 



The positions of the Opera in England and in France 
are wholly dissimilar ; in England, it is the object of 
private enterprise, and generally ruinous in its results 
to the managers. In France, it is maintained by the 
Government, and even there, where the Opera is the 
idolisation of the people, the losses are equally or more dis- 
astrous. The financial affairs of the French Opera have 
lieen recently the subject of a strict enquiry, and the re- 
port of the Commission so directed was printed in the 
Constitutional of Monday, July 3rd. The Commission re- 
ports, that the financial state of the Opera, demands the 
adoption of prompt and efficacious means to prevent the 
dissolution of the concern, now reduced to helpless 
bankruptcy. The Commission in its report, blames no 
one person or circumstance as the cause of this impo- 
verished state of its affairs, but proves that the Opera 
is and has been a very costly institution, at all periods 
as evinced by history. Even so late as the reign of 
TiOuis the Sixteenth, various experiments were intro- 
duced into the management of the Opera, but all without 
any beneficial effect ; the civic regime, i. e. the muni- 
cipality of Paris, being at one time compelled to bear the 
burden of a debt of 200,000 livres (7,900/.) and 
112,000 livres (4,430/.) of life-pensions. It is esti- 
mated that the management of that day lost in the 
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course often years, the sum of 3,992,762 fr. (159,710/.) 
or, on the average 362,977 fr. (14,518/.) per annum : 
yet, during this period, it was on the stage of the Grand 
Opera, that Gluclc and Piccini achieved their greatest 
triumphs. Napoleon the First, convinced that the im- 
mense expense of the Opera could only he met hy a 
state subvention, he at first, fixed one at 50,000 fr. 
(2000/.) per month ; but ultimately increased it to 
720,000 fr. (28,800/.) per annum. The government of 
the restoration, under Louis the Eighteenth, being 
unable to improve upon them, conformed to the bases 
of this system, and to this positively required arrange- 
ment, the lyrical art after the times of Gluck and Mozart, 
was indebted for its progress. The Grand Opera in 
France was thus enabled to produce and give effect to 
the operas of Spontini, and to introduce Rossini's Guil- 
laume Telly and Meyerbeer's Robert le Liable. The 
events of July, 1830, were singularly subversive of the 
fortunes of the Opera ; the subvention was reduced by 
40,000 fr. (1600/.) and deprived of many of its exclu- 
sive privileges, it was abandoned to private speculators. 
The success of Robert le Diable retarded for a few 
years the decline of the Opera, but in 1840, a de- 
ficit was declared, and the embarrassments have in- 
creased year by year. The Commission in its report, 
states the subvention amounts now to but 620,000 fr. 
(24,800/.) and accordingly advise that the Opera should 
be placed under the management of the Civil List, and 
that its debts be paid by the State. The report further 
forcibly suggests the propriety of reviving the produc- 
tions of the great Masters of the early French opera, not 
only as an interesting subject of comparison, but as an 
efficient means for the preservation of the eternal rules 
of good taste. 

in accordance with this report and its recommenda- 
tions, an Imperial decree provides that from July 1st, 
the Opera shall be placed under the direction of the 
Administration of the Imperial Civil List, and a superior 
permanent Committee, which is to give its opinion on all 
questions of Art, and on the measures calculated to 
insure the prosperity of the Opera, has been appointed, 
under the Presidency of the Minister of the Imperial 
Household. That committee is composed as follows : — 
M. Troplong, President of the Senate ; M. Baroche, 
President of the Council of State; Count Baciocchi, 
First Chamberlain of the Emperor; M. Rouher, Vice- 
President of the Council of State; Count de Morny, 
Deputy; M. Chaix d'Est-Ange, the distinguished 
lawyer ; and M. Gautier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of the Emperor's Household, who is to act as 
Secretary of the Committee. 

M. Roqucplan has been appointed director of the 
Opera. 



The Sorbonne in Paris, first built by Louis de Sor- 
bonne; was rebuilt by Richelieu. The Cardinal's library, 
a fine collection of books, was deposited there. 



American Anti-International Copyright 
Memorial. 

The following American State Paper, has been 
transmitted for insertion in Willis's Current Notes. It 
displays a one-nded view altogether of the subject ; and 
treats * the rights of authors,' as so much raw material, 
derivable any where and every where, respected in no 
way but as a means to "the manufacture of books, a 
business involving millions of dollars,** that is not be 
affected in the slightest amount of cost, should any con- 
sideration for the interests of the writers be taken into 
account. The reader will possibly on perusal determine 
for himself on the injustice, to say nothing of the im- 
policy, of this protest. 

To the Honourable the Senate of the United States. 

The undersigned, citizens of the State of res- 
pectfully but earnestly remonstrate against the ratification 
of a Treaty, supposed to be now under the consideration of 
your honourable body, whereby a reciprocal international 
Copyright is proposed for creation between this country 
and Great Britain. 

The form under which this measure is presented for your 
ratification necessarily renders impossible any definite in- 
formation as to its character and provisions. This your 
memorialists respectfully submit to be an objection of the 
gravest character, as being utterly repugnant to the spirit 
of our institutions. In the negotiation of arrangements 
with Foreign Powers, secrecy on the part of the Executive 
is a necessity which admits of an occasional departure in 
this particular from the popular form of our government. 
But where such arrangements are to have an internal in- 
fluence, modifying the legal rights and affecting the labour 
and capital of our own citizens, your memorialists must 
observe that they become the subjects of ordinary and open 
legislative action, especially in a case like the present, as 
matters relating to Copyright are particularly confided by 
the Constitution to both Houses of Congress. 

Without discussing the overturn of the rights qf authors, 
your memorialists would therefore protest against this pro- 
posed extension of the treaty-making- power, as a dnngerouB 
innovation. The manufacture of books is a business invol- 
ving millions of dollars, employing the labour and affording 
sustenance to thousands of our fellow-citizens, whose 
interests cannot fail to be injuriously affected by any 
increase in the cost of books. These interests should no 
more be endangered, without a hearing, by this species of 
indirect legislation than should those of the manufacture of 
iron, the raising of cotton, sugar, or any of the other great 
industrial resources of our country. If injustice exist under 
the present state of our laws on the subject of copyright, 
that injustice can be remedied effectually by the open and 
unreserved discussion of those laws in Congress, resulting 
in such modification as the intelligence and equity of our 
people, embodied in their representatives of both Houses, 
may determine, with the full understanding and consent of 
the country, in the usual mode provided for the alteration 
of our statutes. 

As citizens of the Republic, your memorialists must 
therefore protest against the ratification of this Treaty, and 
against the introduction of this mode of oblique and indirect 
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legislation, by which their rights and privileges are to be 
curtailed without their knowledge or consent. They there- 
fore earnestly request that if the matter is to be considered, 
it be presented in the ordinary mode to both Houses of 
Congress, that the voice of the people may be heard ; that 
our internal laws may be modified intelligently by ourselves 
as a nation of freemen, and not be overridden by Treaties 
at the request and importunity of foreigners ; and finally 
that we may retain the power of modifying our internal 
affairs at our pleasure, and not hamper them under treaties 
which can only be abrogated or altered with the approbation 
of a foreign nation. 



Pricking in the Old Hat.— Current Notes, vol. 
iv. p. 52. — A very common game at horse- racing and 
such little gatherings in this part of Ireland, is what is 
termed " Pricking at the Lood." This is performed by a 
gambler rolling or rather coiling, a long narrow strip of 
an old felt hat into a fantastic form, ana laving it edge- 
wise on a board, when it presents several loops. After 
being so coiled, the person with whom the gambler plays 
takes a pointed piece of wood and places it into one of 
those loops, holding the pin on the board. The gambler 
then draws the piece of felt by the end, and if the pin 
be retained in a loop the gambler loses ; but if otherwise, 
and the pin remain without being in a loop, he wins. 
This may be either the actual game of " Pricking in the 
Old Hat referred to by your correspondent, or a modi- 
fication of it. 

Downpatrick. J. A. P. 



A clean Shave v. a long Beard. ' 
Parhenio, before one of Alexander's battles, presented 
himself to the Macedonian hero, to render an account 
of his arrangements, and to enquire whether any other 
precaution remained to be taken. " Nothing," said 
Alexander, " but that the men should shave/* " Shave?" 
exclaimed Parmenio. " Yes," replied the Prince, " do 
you not consider what a handle a long beard affords to 
the enemy?"* Even the Czar, Peter the First of Russia, 
gave strong evidence of the fact that he considered the 

fract'ee of shaving essential to the progress of civilization, 
lorace, too, as a classical authority, seems to have 
thought his philosopher would have reasoned better 
without his beard — 

Di te, Damasippe, Deseque 
Verum ob consilium donent tonsore. 

Sterne, also, has amused himself with a panegyric on 
the literary benefits of shaving. " I maintain it, the 
conceits of a rough bearded man are seven years more 
terse and juvenile for one single operation ; and if they 
did not run a risk of being shaved quite away, might be 
carried up, by continual shavings, to the very highest 
pitch of sublimity." f 

* Barbat de Barbigenio, in Dornavius's Amphitheatrum 
Sapienti:*. 

t Tri»tram Shandy, vol. ix. chap. 13. 



Descendants of Great Men. 

Mrs. Catherine Wade, born Wycliffe, the last lineal 
descendant of the family of John Wycliefb, "the 
morning star of the Reformation," died a few years since 
at Halton near Leeds, in her 75th year. 

The descendants of Martin Luther are probably in 
being at Erfurth. Dr. John Melchior Luther, the last 
known lineal descendant, was a professor of medicine in 
that University. He left a son, a learned philologue, who 
removed to Bohemia, abjured the Protestant faith, be- 
came a Romanist, and died in abject poverty. His five 
orphan children, Maria, born in 1819 ; Anna, in 1820 ; 
Anthony in 1821; John in 1826; and Theresa in 
1831, were on his decease wholly destitute, when the 
magistrates of Erfurth, for the honour of their religion, 
at tne close of 1837 performed an act of benevolence 
that is entitled to everlasting praise. They purchased 
the ruins of the old convent at Erfurth, where more 
than three centuries since, Martin Luther simply a 
monk propagated the doctrine of the Reformation ; and 
having constructed a proper dwelling, lodged there the 
orphan descendants of the great German reformer, and 
with the concurrence of the royal government, the 
Council also decided these orphans should be fed and 
clothed at the expense of the city, till they were severally 
twenty years old. This generosity of the Municipality 
immediately caused several of the wealthy inhabitants 
of Erfurth to come forward, and promise to contribute a 
certain sum for their education. Nor was this all, on 
the occasion of the anniversary of the Reformation, 
celebrated at Berlin, in 1838, the Municipality and 
assembly of deputies of that city, voted a donation of 
four hundred crowns, to each of the five descendants of 
Luther then residing at Erfurth. At the same celebra- 
tion of the anniversary at Berlin, a descendant of the 
brother of Martin Luther, a preacher at Wittemberg, 
was also present. 

The last lineal descendant of the celebrated Chan- 
cellor Sir Thomas More, was a female, Mary Austin 
More, many years resident at H engrave, near Bury, in 
Suffolk, she died Superioress of the Convent of English 
Nuns, at Bruges, in Flanders, on Feb, 23, 1807. 

Among the subscribers to the fund for the National 
Memorial of the Protestant Martyrs, Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, was the widow of Sir James Mansell, a 
descendant of Bishop Ridley. 

Miss Charlotte Knox, the only surviving daughter of 
James Knox, minister of Scone ; descended in a direct 
line, through five generations, from William Knox, first 
Protestant minister of Cockpen, and brother of John 
Knox, the Scottish Reformer, died a few years since 
at Barossa Place, Edinburgh, in her eighty-first year. 

Mrs. Ann Raleigh, the great granddaughter of the 
memorable Sir Walter Raleioh, died in February, 
1743, in or about her 80th year. 

The diurnals of 1764 mention, " on Saturday last, 
July 14, died Mrs. Martha Milton, a descendant from 
the great English poet John Milton, aged 70 years." 
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In the same year, on Wednesday, Sept. 26, •• died 
at her house, at Greenwich, Mrs. Wolfe, relict of Col. 
Edward Wolfe, and mother of General Wolfe." 

On Friday, May 24th, 1765, the Executors of 
Mrs. Henrietta Wolfe, mother of the late brave General 
Wolfe, paid the legacy of one thousand pounds, be- 
queathed by her to the incorporated Society in Dublin, 
for promoting English working-schools in Ireland. Yet 
distinguished and honoured as is the name of Wolfe, 
among the poor persons, applicants in November, 1820, 
to his Majesty's Almoner, for the ensuing Christmas 
Royal bounty, was the niece of the captor of Quebec, 
Mrs. Ann Wetton, then in her eighty-second year, and 
very infirm. She was described as then residing in the 
Stable-yard of No. 52, Brook Street, Grosvenor Square. 

These memoranda selected from considerable collec- 
tions, will be continued, but the readers of Current Notes 
may possibly also be disposed to become contributors. 



Lord Chief Justice's Decision ok Greek. 

Ok the 22nd ult. in a cause, before Lord Campbell, 
and a Special Jury ; the Queen v. the Registrars of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain ; there were 
some extraordinary proceedings. 

Sir F. Kelly, Mr. Macaulay, and Mr. Lloyd were 
counsel for the prosecution, and the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Bramwell, and Mr. Brewer, for the defendants. 

This was a proceeding to try the validity of a return 
to a mandamus, the question being whether this society 
had kept a correct register of its members in pursuance of 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. It was stated 
that the facts would be undisputed, and the case turned 
into a special verdict, that the matter might be decided 
by the Court of Error. The different books and registers 
of the society were put in, and then 

Ix>rd Campbell told the jury he should not waste 
their time by saying more than he presumed they would 
find their verdict according to the facts, and that was, 
what was called a special verdict. 

The jury looked at the judge, then looked at each other, 
until the attorney put a guinea into each man's hand, 
and they walked out of the box, apparently in perfect 
amazement that their time had been thus wasted, as the 
whole might have been as well settled without their 
attendance. 

There was, however, one matter of some importance 
in the case, — namely, the proper pronunciation of 
the word " pha^maceutical. ,, 

Lord Campbell said there appeared to be one vexed 
question which he should like to have decided, as some 
gentlemen pronounced the o in the word soft, but others 
treated it as hard. He would ask the Attorney-General, 
what he said it was ? 

The Attorkey-General said, in his opinion, it was i 
soft. It came from the Greek ; but when it became 



English, it must be subject to the English rules : he 
had, however, been cautioned by some of his learned 
friends as to the mode of pronouncing it. 

Sir F. Kelly said, of course, he should bow to the 
opinion of his learned friends, who were so much su- 
perior to him in learning, as in every thing else. 

The Attorney -General said, that was rather too 
bad, as Sir F. Kelly had himself cautioned him. 

Sir F. Kelly intimated whatever his Lordship should 
say it was, that would be the mode to be adopted. 

Lord Campbell.— Then, let it be soft. Be it so. 

The measures of the law are rarely characterised by 
softness ; and the decision, from the following protest, 
appears to have been erroneous : — 

Sir, — Allow an unfortunate e before u to protest 
against the soft decision of the Queen's Bench. Though 
perfectly willing to be soft before i, t, and y, I am as 
hard as a rock to a, o and w, nor shall the latter miti- 
gate me by interposing an *, that is dumb. If the 
Attorney-General upon his next circuit should prosesute 
or take into custody this peculiar c 9 1 will throw myself 
on the country for proper currency. If Lord Campbell 
must amble without me, he at least might keep pace 
with his Walker. A little duresse is the proper cue for 
one who would be a Securer, 



Omitted Verse in Gray's Elegy. 
The author's Manuscript of the Elegy, or Stanzas 
written in a Country Churchyard, has the following verse, 
which is omitted in all the printed editions, — 

15 
Some rural Lnis, with all conquering charms, 

Perhaps now moulders in this grassy bourne I 
Some Helen, vain to set the fields in arms, 

Some Emma dead, of gentle love forlorn t 

16 
Some village Hampden, etc. 

P.T. P. 



Bedecking Grates with Roses. 
The practice of strewiug and planting roses on and 
about the graves was a custom religiously observed by 
the Greeks and the Romans, and the use was so general 
that we frequently find it enjoined as a codicil to their 
wills, as appears by an old inscription at Ravenna ; and 
by another, at Milan ; in both of which, roses were 
ordered to be yearly strewed and planted on their graves. 
Hence the line in Propertius : — 

Et tenera poneret ossa rosft. 
And Anacreon, in allusion to the usage, says that it 
doth protect the dead. Even in England, at Oakley, in 
Surrey, the classical custom of planting rose-trees on 
the graves of young men and maidens who have lost 
their lovers, more especially, has been maintained so 
long, time out of mind, that the churchyard is now 
fulfof them. p. C. 
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Handel. — May I ask, where is now Roubiliac*s 
Statue of Handel, noticed in Current Notes, p. 51. 

H. S. 

Roubiliao'a statue of. Handel, originally placed in Vaux- 

ball Gardens in 1738, is now the property of the Snored 

"Harmonic Society, at Exeter IlaU It was obtained, last 

month, on terms that make it more a gift to the Socit v , 

than otherwise. 

Roubiliae's idea of divesting Handel's foot of the slipper, 
appears to have been suggested by the fine engraving of St. 
Cecilia, after Rubens, by Witdoeck. 

The former glories of Vauxhall are fast fleeting 1 . The 
present is the last season, and in a few more months, the 
long walks where thousands have congregated iu buoyant 
pleasure and delight ; the picturesque orchestra long famous 
for the performance of music by Arne and other distin- 
guished English composers ; and the thrilling notes of many 
eminent vocalists, will be no more ; and the lines of the 
surveyor will have marked out the sites of villas and streets 
of houses, the habitations of retired peace and quietude. 



Poetical Sign.— At the little village of Stretton, in 

Cheshire, is a well known and long established inn, 

called the Cat and lion ; having over the doorway a 

painted sign, depicting a cat and a lion in anything 

out good humour towards each other, with these lines, — 

The Lion is strong, the Cat is vicious, 

My Ale is good, and so is my Liquors ! 

Temple, July 1. J. M. J. 



Argtxe Library.— In Martin's Bibliographical 
Catalogue of Privately Printed Books, a catalogue of 
the Ducal Library is noticed as having been printed in 
1758. Is Reed's note there quoted at page 31, matter of 
fact? H.L. 

The Argyle library was purchased by Lord Bute in May, 
1764, but has since been destroyed by fire at Luton. 



At Padua, Granger mentions the image of the Virgin, 
that the Catholics assert flew thither from Constanti- 
nople, when taken by the Turks. 

The rock that Mioses struck in the Wilderness, is 
among the Romish relics at Venice. 



Faussett Antiquities. — The manuscripts descrip- 
tive of the unique collection of Kentish Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities, collected nearly a century since by Dr. 
Faussett, of Heppington, near Canterbury, but now the 
property of the public-spirited Mr. Mayer, of Liverpool, 
are about to be published under the editorial care of 
Mr. Charles Roach Smith, whose attainments and en- 
thusiasm pre-eminently qualify him for that object. 
Douglas's Nenia Britanmca, 1793, now a scarce and 
costly volume, was for the most part derived from this 



Statue of Pokpet, at Rove. 

The villas of modern Rome often occupy the same 
ground, share some portion of the splendour, and the 
picturesque advantages of the gardens of the ancient 
city. The villa Spada, or Brunati, for these villas 
change their names with their proprietors, while it oc- 
cupies on a much smaller scale a part of the Palatine 
Hill, and of the Imperial Palace, has still some of the 
advantages of the Orti Farnesiani. The ruins of the 
palace cover the greater part, and on one side look down 
on the valley that separates the Palatine from the Aven- 
tine Mount : from a gallery in a recess still remaining, 
the Emperor might behold the games of the Circus 
Maximus, that occupied the greater part of that valley. 

In an anti-chamber of the Palazzo Spada, stands the 
celebrated statue of Pompey, at the foot of which Caesar 
is supposed to have fallen. The history of this statue 
deserves notice. It was during Pompey's life 6rst 
placed in the Senate House he had erected ; and when 
that edifice was closed, the statue was, by order of 
Augustus, raised on a double arch or gateway of marble 
opposite to the grand entrance of Ponipey's Theatre. 
During the convulsion of the Gothic wars it was thrown 
down, or fell, and lay buried for many ages in the 
ruins. About the beginning of the seventeenth century 
it was discovered in a partition wall between two houses, 
and the discovery caused some altercation, the proprie- 
tors of the two houses at length agreeing to cut the 
statue asunder, and to divide the marble, when fortu- 
nately the Cardinal di Spada heard of the circumstance, 
and oy a timely purchase prevented the destruction of 
one of the most interesting remains of Roman antiquity. 

At a much later period, and from an unexpected 
quarter, another danger awaited Pompey's statue. 
While the French occupied Rome in the years 1798-9, 
they erected, in the centre of the Coliseum, a temporary 
theatre where they acted various republican pieces for 
the improvement of such Romans as might be disposed 
to fraternise with them and adopt their principles. 
Voltaire's Brutus was, as may be easily imagined, a 
favourite tragedy ; and in order to give it effect, it was 
resolved to transport to the Coliseum, and erect on the 
stage, the statue of Pompey, at the feet of which the 
Dictator had fallen. The colossal size of the figure, and 
its extended arms, rendered it very difficult to displace, 
and the arm was therefore sawed off, to facilitate the 
conveyance, and put on again at the Coliseum ; on the 
second removal to the Palazzo Spada, the arm was again 
taken off, and again replaced. So friendly to Pompey 
was the republican enthusiasm of the French! So 
favourable to the arts and antiquities of Rome, their 
Love of Liberty !* 



Errata.— For nunciation, p. 49, read nunnntwn. 
For De Moustier, p. 50, read Du Moustier. 



* Eustace's Classical Tour through Italy, 1802. 
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" Takes note of what is done— 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[AUGUST, 1864. 



He that fights and runs away. 

The disgraceful conduct of Lord George Sackville at 
the battle of Minden, August 1st, 1760, occasioned a 
deservedly general execration against him. Instead of 
the hawker's cry of "Great Victory, extraordinary 
Gazette !" they sold in the streets a half sheet, sur- 
mounted by the .Royal Arms, in Gazette fashion, en- 
titled, 

" An Express from Capt Bobadfll, 
Who Beat the French by standing stffl/* 

Bitterly sarcastic on his deficiency of courage, it com- 
mences, — 

" The man that fights and runs away, 
May stand to fight another day, 

is tne opinion of the witty Sam. Butler, and many of 
our Great- Folks, who have made the experiment, think 
it extremely right/' Lord Chesterfield, in the House 
of Lords, descanting on his conduct in language not 
very favourable to Lord George, observed — '•If 1 were 
to sport a Hudibrastic, I would say,— 

" He that fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he that's in the battle slain, 
Will never rise to fight again." 

It was accepted at the time, the lines were really to 
be found in Hudibras, and that Lord Chesterfield but 
reiterated Ralph's advice to the knight, his master, one— 

damn'd to baser drubs, 

Than wretches feel in powd'ring tubs. 

Ralph and his Quixotic superior having been unhorsed 
and beaten, counsels him not to think of falling on again, 
but— - 

" To make an honourable retreat, 
And wave a total sure defeat ; 
For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain ;"* 

adding in the same strain : — 

"-For those that save themselves and fly, 
Go halves, at least, V the victory." 

Fart III., Canto III., lines 241-269. 

Several persons,however, who had read Butler's Hu- 
dibras with as much admiration .as others read iEsop's 
Fables, and knew almost every line by heart, were 
sufficiently pugnacious to assert that no such lines as 
those quoted by Lord Chesterfield, then become house- 
hold words, were in Hudibras; others pertinaciously 
contended they were, and at Boodle's, in St. James's 
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Street, in August 1784, occasioned a bet of twenty to 
one, of their being in Hudibras, the belligerents agreeing 
that Dodsley the bookseller should be referred to as the 
arbiter. Dodsley, on being sent for, ridiculed the diffi- 
culty, " Every fool," said he, " knows that they are in 
Hudibras." George Selwyn, who was in this instance a 
nonconformist, somewhat petulantly replied, — "Will 
you be good enough then to inform an old fool, who is 
at the same time your wise worship's most humble 
servant, in what canto they are to be found ? " Dodsley, 
conscious he was right, took up the volume, but could 
not discover the place, and begged a day's grace. The 
next day came with no better success, and the sage 
arbitrator was reduced to confess, " that a man might 
be ignorant of a fact without being a fool.' 7 

These rebuffs have provoked many enquiries, and it is 
said, the lines quoted by Lord Chesterfield, are thus, in 
a volume entitled, " Hie Pleasing Companion, or Guide 
to Fame.* — 

11 He who fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day j 
But he who is in battle slain, 
Can never rise and fight again." 

It is also said they are to be found in Pearch's Col- 
lection of Poems, anonymously edited by Isaac Reed ; 
second edition, vol. III. p. 84. 

Jortin observes, the humourous expression in one of 
our poets. — 

" The man that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day, " 

is deduced from the Greek saying,* — 

'Avrjp 6 ♦lvy«v cat ir&ktv paxfatrau 
But it should rather have been, 

May live to run another day* 
Avifo 8 Qtityvv teal irdXiv yc 4>ev£frat.r 
Aulus Gellius, in his Noctes Atticra, records it aa 
a saying of Demosthenes, who fled from Philip of 
Maccdon, when he obtained a decisive victory over the 
Athenians, at Chreronea, a village of Bceotia, and being 
reproached for it, made that answer.J 

* Rather a remote derivation for a saying, still in use, — 
three hundred and thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ, 
t Tracts, 1790, vol. i. p.- 441. 

t Lib. xvii. ch. 21. Beloe's Translation, 1795, 8vo„ 
vol. iii. p. 320 ; he quotes as the translation the well known, 
verse:— 

" He who fights and runs away. 
May live to fight another day." 
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Dr. Nash, who quotes these authorities, in a note on 
the lines,— ** For those that fly," in Hudibras, adds, 
" He who has an inclination to read more concerning 
this Senarius proverbialis quo monemur non protinus 
abjicere animum, si quid parum feliciter successerit, 
nam Victos posse vinccre : proinde Homerus, etc., may 
consult Erasmi Adagia." 

Erasmus, like Ben Jonson, .may be ever tracked in the 
snows of the ancients, and Taverner's Translation of his 
Proverbes or Adagies, with new Adicions gathered out 
of the Chiliades, was printed in 1539, 8vo. In his 
Apopthegmes, translated by Nicholas Udall, of which 
there are two editions, 1542 and 1564, 8vo. there is the 
following* — 

'• Demosthenes had written upon his shilde, in letters 
of golde, &yaO) rvxn* tnat **» (iood Fortune. Yet, 
neverthelesse, when it was come to bardie strokes, 
Demosthenes euen at the first meting, cast his shilde 
and al awaie from him, and to to as fast as his legges 
might beare him. This poincte being cast in his nose, 
in the waie of mookage and reproche, that he had in 
battaill cast away his bucler, and taken him to his heeles, 
like a prettie man, he auoided it with a little verse, 
common in every bodies mouth : — 

AvtfQ 4 Qiiy*n cdi iraXip pagiprerai, 
The same man, that rennith awaie, 
Maie again fight an other daie. 

" Judgeyng that it is more for the benefitt of ones 
countree to renne awaie in battaill, than to lese his life. 
For a ded man can fight no more, but who had saued 
himself aliue' by renning awaie, may in many battailles 
mo, dooe good seruice to his countree/' 

Rabelais alludes to this saying;— We will lose no 
honour by flying ; Demosthenes saith that the man who 
runs away, may fight another day.* • 

The Satyre Mcnippee, 1594, has the idea thus ex- 
pressed. — 

Souvent celuy qui demeure, 
Est cause de son meschef ; 
Celuy qui fuit de bonne heure, 
Peut combattre dereohef. 

Shakespeare, in whose writings every phase of the 
human intellect is embodied and reflected, has a similar 
expression, when Norfolk counsels Buckingham to allay 
his passion — 

We may outrun, 
By violent swiftness, that which we run at, 
And lose by over-running. 

Xing Henry VIII. Act I. so. I. 

Cervantes makes the curate say to Don Quixote, to 
solace him upon one of his misadventures ;— Be pacified, 
Fortune may have yet better success in reserve for you ; 
and they who lose to-day, may win to-morrow. From 
the saying of Demosthenes, the Italians appear to have 
derived their proverb— Emaglio che si dieu, qui fuggi, 

• Yol. iv. chap. 50. Aulus Gellius is quoted in the Note. 



che qui mori : i. e. It is better it should be said, Here he 
run away, than here he was slain.* So too, in 
L'Estrange's Fables, of Demosthenes 9 opinion was the 
fugitive soldier, who, being tried by a council of war for 
cowardice, pleaded for himself, that he did not ran away 
in fear of the enemy, but only to try how long a paultry 
carcase might last a man with good looking to.f 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor, in his Great Exemplar, ob- 
serves :— In other cases it is true that Demosthenes said 
in apology for his own escaping from a lost field ; A man 
that runs away may fight again. Edit. 1649, 4to. p. 102. 

Scarron appears to have been indebted to the Satyre 
Menippee, for the thought embodied in his lines ;-^ 

Qui rait, revenir aussi ; 

Qui meurt, il n'en est pas ainsL 

The distich in Butler's Hudibras:— 

For those that fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that's slain, 

is evidently a translation from Scarron; but the cou- 
plet,— 

For he that fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day ; 

was written by Sir John Mennes in ridicule of Sir John 
Suckling's expedition to Scotland, in 1641. In the 
fourth volume of the Gensura Literaria, reference 
is made to his Musarum Deliciss, 1656, duod., n. 101. I 
The writer has in vain referred to that book, and 
to the reprint as edited by Dubois. Still the reader 
may be assured it is to be discovered in one of the 
volumes of that period, in which the vexses of Mennes 
are embodied. 

No copy of the Musarum Deliciw is known in Sion 
College Library. 



Lord Orford's Letters to Sir Horace Mann. 
Fruited from the Autograph Memorandum. 

To Mr. George P. Harding,— Understanding that the 
extracts of letters from Lord Oxford, to Sir Horace 
Mann, at Florence, (which extracts were in the posses- 
sion of my father, the late Mr. Thomas Kirgate, at his 
death) were not intended by his Lordship to be either 
transcribed or printed, I hereby authorise and desire, you 
will destroy the same extracts in the presence of the 
Honorable Mrs. Darner, the Executrix of his Lordship. 

Dec. 11, 1810. Eleanor Thomas. 

December 12, 1810. The extracts above referred to, 
were destroyed in the presence of us— 

Anne Seymour Damer. 
George Perfect Harding. 

Witness, M. Hoper. 



* Select Proverbs, Italian, London, 1707, 8vo. p. 12. 
t Second Part, Fable 59. 
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Simple Ideas ik a Cambridge Lecture. 

Archdeacon Paley eminently distinguished himself 
as a lecturer at Cambridge, a place where lecturing is 
considered to be better understood than in any other 
seminary of learning. It was his custom, in the morn- 
ing, to step out of his study into the lecture-room, 
roil from the door, drop into an arm-chair, turn -his 
old scratch over his left ear, pass his left leg over his 
right, button up his waistcoat, pull up a stocking, then 
poise upon his left knee an old Locke, with a dirty sadly 
torn cover, and moistening his thumb on his lip, turn 
over with astonishing rapidity the ragged dogs-eared 
leaves, scrawled over with hieroglyphics. All these evo- 
lutions were performed in much less time than the 
reader can have glanced over the particulars. Having 
after this manner ailjusted himseli, he would fasten his 
eyes upon one of his pupils, and without further prelude, 
question him on some points of the preceding lecture. 
Woe to the unfortunate wight who made a wrong 
answer ; he was more and more hampered by successive 
questions, till, while the lecturer was enjoying his tri- 
umph, the pupil became, as it was called, dumb-founded, 
and the lecture room involved in a laugh that could not 
be suppressed. 

The every day lecture was thus not only a source of 
improvement, but amusement ; something was sure to 
transpire on each day, which in many cases' amply 
compensated the supposed trouble of going to lectures. 
One morning, in the lecture room, a fresh-man, remark- 
able for the saturnine gravity of his countenance, and 
an indomitable inflexibility of features, was thus ques- 
tioned. 'Pray, Mr. B— ,' said Paley, 'give me an 
instance of a simple idea.* A pause of nearly half a 
minute ensued, when gravity in absolute consciousness 
of unerring rectitude, advanced a step and replied — 
'The Vice-Chancellor P 'Very well, very well, Mr. 
B — ,* rejoined Paler, who simultaneously twitched his 
scratch over his left ear, changed his position by placing 
his right leg over his left, readjusted his book, and fixing 
his eyes upon the terror-stricken Mr. B— , who now 
displayed all the emotions of fear on his part that he 
was in a scrape. ' Very well, Mr. B— , and now pray 
tell me what you mean by the Vice-Chancellor V The 
fresh-man was utterly dumb-founded. No reply follow- 
ing the question, Paley gently, yet archly asked him, if 
he had ever seen the Vice-Chancellor? Dreading the 
consequences of his answer, after a lengthened pause he 
reluctantly said, ' Yes.* Poor fellow ! it was now all 
over with him : the beadles, the silver maces, the large 
cap, large band, great wig, solemn port, and a few 
goodly allusions to the dignified person of the Vice- 
Ghancellor, all came forth from the lecturer, and not 
one person who heard that lecture could for a moment 
mistake a complex for a simple idea. 



Ttbaheical governments are prejudicial to Trade. 



The Golden Grate. 

by L. E. L. (late Mrs. Maclean.) 

Hitherto unpublished* 

The third volume of Mr. G. Roach Smith's Collectanea 
Antique, on the eve of publication, contains, among 
much other interesting material, an elegant version of 
an early Irish ballad, written by Miss Landon, in 1835, 
but not hitherto printed. 

The discovery by the Bishop of Derry of the pieces of 
gold in the grave at Ballyshannon, is conjectured by Dr. 
Drummond, Ancient Irish Minstrelsy, pp. xxvii. and 42, 
to have been induced by. the following passage in the 
harper's song, in the well-known Irish ballad entitled 
Afoira-borb— 

In earth, beside the loud cascade, 
The son of Bora's king we laid ; 
And on each finger placed a ring 
Of gold, by mandate of oar king ; 
Bach honours to the brave we give 
And bid their memory ever Hve. 

The original may be found in Miss Brooke's Reliqnes 
of Irish Poetry, p* 182 ; . where the passage is thus 
rendered— 

The valiant Sora by the stream we laid, 
And while his last and narrow house we made, 
We on each finger, placed a glittering ring ; 
To grace the foe, in honour of our king. 

There are, however, reasons for supposing that an- 
other ballad, extant in manuscript, and not that in the 
poem of Moira-borb, was the one the Bishop of Derry 
had translated to him : in which the chorus, or what is 
termed in Irish Ceangail, the binding verse — 

Air barra Sleibe Monard 

Ann ata feart churafdh, 

'sdha* fhleasg 6ir fa chopp an laoch, 

As fail 6rtba air a mheura. 

may be thus literally translated — 

On the hill of Sleive Monard 

There is a giant's grave, 

And two gold plates enclose the hero's body, 

And there are golden rings on his fingers. 

Miss Landon having requested a copy of this transla- 
tion, returned in a few days the following elegant version, 
that in its transmission from the Irish into the English, 
retains in their fullest vigour all the beauties, pathos, and 
merit of the original— 

The Golden Grave. 

He sleeps within his lonely grave 

Upon the lonely hill. 
There sweeps the wind—there swells the wave, 

All other sounds are still. 
And strange and mournfully sound they : 

Each seems a funeral cry, 
O'er life that long has past away, 

O'er ages long gone by. 
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One winded minstVeVs left to sing_ 

O'er him who .lies beneath— 
The humming bee,' that seeks in spring 

Its honey from the heath. 
It is the sole familiar sound 

That ever rises there ; 
For silent is the haunted ground, 

And silent is the air. 

There never comes the merry bird — 

• There never bounds the deer ; 

Bat during night strange sounds are heard, 

The day may never hear: 
For there the shrouded Banshee stands, 

Scarce seen amid the gloom, 
And wrings her dim and shadowy hands, 

And chants her song of doom. 

Seven pillars, grey with time and moss, 

On dark Sleive Monard meet ; 
They stand to tell a nation's lose— 

A king is at their feet. 
A lofty moat denotes the place 

Where sleeps in slumber cold, 
The mighty of a mighty race — 

The giant kings of old. 

There Gollah sleeps — the golden band 

• About his head is bound ; 
'His javelin in his red right hand, 

His feet upon his hound. 
And twice three golden rings are placed 

Upon that hand of fear ; 
The smallest would go round the waist 

Of any maiden here. 

And plates of gold are on his breast, 

And gold doth bind him round ; 
A king, he taketh kingly rest 

Beneath that- royal mound. 
But wealth no more the mountain fills, 

As in the days of yore : 
Gone are those days ; the wave distils 

Its liquid gold no more. 

The days of yore— still let my harp 

Their memories repeat — 
The days when every sword was sharp, 

Xnd every song was sweet ; 
The warrior slumbers on the hill, 

The stranger rules the plain ; 
Glory and gold are gone ; but still 

They live in song again. 



Pronunciation of Pharmaceutical. 

The recent decision of Sir F. Kelly upon the pro- 
nunciation of the word 'pharmaceutic? or 'pharma- 
ceutical? is perfectly correct. The claims of euphony 
and analogy are clearly on his side. It is absurd to 
suppose that one of the vowels in a diphthong can be 
arbitrarily dropped or silenced : were such the case 



• mea4' might be pronounced * mad/ « suit* * sit,' 
'road* 'rod,' and, what is not alien to the present 
instance, • newt' 4 nut.' 

But we have a powerful analogy to direct ns in the 
pronunciation of the diphthong *eu J in the word 

• pharmaceutic' The Latin abverb ' ceu? * as/ * like 
as/ and the terminations of several such words as 
1 hynceit&? * Menssceus? etc., establish at once the use of 
the soft 'a' If the longer term 'pharmaceutical' be 
preferred, and the hard *c' be adopted, the word 

* cuticle* suggests itself instantly in condemnation of 
our choice. 

The softening of words Laving the Greek % * n their 
originals, is the common euphonic practice in our 
language. For instance, the term rwavoc, when Angli- 
cized, both in its simple and compounded forms, takes a 
soft ' c/ as « cyanic? * cyanous? 4 hydrocyanic? So with 
cc^aXi), we form the compound ''acephalous? From 
' kijkif we have ' hydrocele? From ' capa' * cerebrum/ 
Engl. * cerebel? and * cerebral ;' and from evippa rqrov, 
4 spermaceti." The medical world has also treated us 
with another example, * dys-ecaa? from £vc and aeoi). 

* Ascetic* might be added, but enough has been adduced 
to prove my assertion. 

Trifling discussions of this kind only remind us how 
greatly our language stands in need of some authorised 
standard of pronunciation and accentuation. However 
deficient in the knowledge of Mceso-Gothic and Scandi- 
navian sources, from which our tongue has been in a 
great measure derived, Johnson may assume an easy 
pre-eminence in the correct exposition of the meaning 
of terms, and it is gratifying to .observe, that in all pro- 
fessions, his authority in that respect stands supreme. 
Indeed, I believe, that the time has at length arrived 
when the vulgar and ignorant abuse of faction has sub- 
sided in one general voice of eulogy and veneration. 
But on the two heads of accentuation and pronunciation, 
Johnson affords us neither standard nor criterion. And 
with respect to Sheridan, Walker, Knowles, or Richard- 
son, we all know how little weight their names actually 
carry with them in the world of letters, as to either of 
these points. 

The Vocabolario degli Academici della Crusca, 
and the Dictionnaire de TAcademie Francoise, can 
suggest to us a remedy for this national defect, no 
farther than by prompting an inquiry amongst ourselves 
whether an extensive association of persons, not merely 
scientific and literary, but of all professions, thoroughly 
well educated, and habituated to the refined intercourse 
of the best society, its conventional language, phraseo- 
logy, and pronunciation, might not by frequent con- 
ferences, lectures, and discussions, greatly advance the 
establishment of some national criterion of accurate 
utterance and accent. Difficult as such co-operation 
might be to effect, I think there cannot be two opinions 
as to its practicability and public importance. 

Market Bosworth, Aug. 8. A. B. £. 
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Etymon o? the Word Jest. 

In Stephen Weston's Latifat, or Joke called Prece- 
dence, he remarks on the (sentence " teman mejlis Khosh 
wekt grant," to the whole company an excellent time- 
amusement, that "the English word Jest is from 
gesht in Persian, and not from Gesticulor in Johnson, 
or from Oesta Romanorum" In etymological re- 
searches, Johnson is not to be relied on. The only 
person I know, who has treated the word Jest with any- 
thing like caution is Webster, the American, who gives 
the Spanish and Portuguese chiste ; but adds a "perhaps" 
to the Latin gestis. The amusing Lemon gives us the 
Greek x«p • the hand. The word getht seems, indeed, 
to be nearly allied to the Latin gesticulor, inasmuch 
as they both relate to bodily actions. The significations 
of gesht are "walking, perambulation, recreation, 
amusement, or diversion, arising from bodily exercise. 
The same may be said of the Latin gestio ; therefore, 
I think, Weston would have been nearer the truth if he 
had said gesht from gesti 0, or vice versa ; while the evi- 
dent signification of the English word Jest, refers us to 
a mental amusement. Moreover, gesht in the Persian 
tale becomes a relative to its antecedent sentence, " to 
be beaten and pounded in a mortar/' that implies violent 
gesticulation upon poor Nerkis. 

To trace the word Jest to its origin, is a very difficult 
matter. We must first premise that vowels are inter- 
changeable, and these again may be changed into their 
corresponding semi-vowels; an instance of which is 
riven in Current Notes, p. 41, viz. Jotens, or Yotens, 
Kind Eotenas ?) Finn Magnusen makes Jotunn, come 
from the Hebrew J/VH aithen or ethen, which he writes 
Eten ; we may therefore make the following changes, 
Iotunn, Jotunn, Yotunn, Eten. 

Again, -English Earl, and Islandic Jarl ; and in the 
Wallachian language we findj substituted for jv; as 

jele % to wail or howl. Arabic JSJj nxd-wal, howling, 

wailing ; the reduplicate of *Jj walah, afflicted, terror, 
grief. Sanscrit, waila, to fear, grieve, etc. We may 
now come to the word in question. 

Persian axJ». washyah, a jest; from £,~ washi, 
to cover a story with falsehoods ; the simple meaning of 
which is to be found in the Sanscrit •*, not ; and sat, 
the truth ; it therefore makes vesat, not the truth, an 
untruth ; and by pursuing the same course as in Iotunn, 
Jotunn, Yotunn, Etan ; we shall, I think, obtain the 
true etymology of Jest, viz. :—vesat, jesat, and jest, a 
mental amusement or exercise, and not a bodily one. 

In the present instance it is necessary to adduce the 
Chinese chony or shwo, to jest; literally, in discourse, 
to relate doubly to a man ; i. e. to say one thing and 
mean another. 

More oversights may probably be found in Weston's 
little Vocabulary of European Words, which are the 
same in Arabic and Persian ; as in Ale, (Ahlj, etc. 

Southwick Vicarage, August 5. T. K. Brown. 



. POUNDERS' LlVEBY ENTERTAINMENT, . 

temp. Kino Henby VHth, 

At the dinner of the Worshipful Company of Founders, 
on the 31st ult., at the Brunswick Hotel, Black wall, on 
the. plate of each guest was placed a richly, embellished 
bill of fare of the day, accompanied by a printed bill of 
the charges of an entertainment to about thirty of the 
Livery, in 1498, the earliest noticed in their records. 
Mr. Williams, the Master of the Company, induced by 
his antiquarian predilections, presented it to his Brother 
Founders, and as no more were printed than for the ser- 
vice of those present, it is here reprinted as an historical 
illustration of Civic hospitality in days long since passed 
by. • 

Th* Aceompt of the recepts and payments by oon hoole 
yere, of Robert Setcole, Edmqnd Bird, and John 
Parser, otherwise called John Sena, Wardeyns of the 
Crafte of Foundouro, made and done from [Nov. 17,] the 
Feat of Saint Clement the [Pope] and Martyr, in [1497] 
the xiijth yere of the Reigne of Kyng Henry the vljth, unto 
the same Fest in [1498] the xiiyth yere of the same Kyng. 



Payde for the Souper. 

First, for brede 

Item, for ij barells of meale with thebultyng 

Item, for ij barells of ale 

Item, for the hire of the Halle 

Item, for v dosen di of ehekyns 

Item, for xxz ahulders of moton 

Item, for z dosen of pegions 

Item, for xxxij oonyes 

Item, for vy leggs of moton, and iiij whits 

[whitebreads?] . « . 

Item, for v dishes of butter • 

Item, for di lb. of peper • 

Item, for clouee and mace \j onz. 
Item, for auger, iij lb. 
Item, for reisons of Coraunt 
Item, for di on*, of Saffron 
Item, for y lb. of dates 
Item, for v C. peres 
Item, for salt, vynegre and mustard 
Item, to the Mynstrells 
Item, for C. di of eggs 
Item, to the Coke for his labor, seruants, 

and stuff 
Item, to the hotelier 
Item, for v galous of wyne 
Item, for nj gallons of creme 
Item, for onyons and heroes • 

Item, for the waterberer 
Item, for washyng of clothes 
Item, for seouryng of the vessells 
Item, for jj quarters of coles 
Item, for quartern of fagots 
Item, for candeUg, tappers, and traashe s 
Hem, for Porter 
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MA1TO8CUFYS 0» TBJ5 XlMKCES POLTOLOT. 

The story about the Manuscripts of Ximenes, noticed 
in Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 51, having been used for 
sky-rockets, was a facetia to divert the many enquiries 
about them. They are extant at Madrid. 

Woburn. B. B. WwMK. 



Abotlb Library.— Current Notes, vol. iv. p. 60.— 
I do not recollect where the copy is of the Catalogue 
from whence I obtained Reed's note, most probably in 
the British Museum. A copy was in Reed's library, vide 
Sale Catalogue, 1807,No. 184. 

The fire at Luton did not destroy the library, it was 
removed when the estate of Luton* was sold ; and is, I 
believe, safely secured in cases, during the minority of 
the present Marquis. 

Woburn Abbey, July 27. John Maetin. 



POBTICAL SlOIf-BOARDS IK SCOTLAND* 

At the village of Ravelstone, near Edinburgh, over 
the door of a roadside inn, was a few years since, and is 
possibly there still, a painted sign-board of a swan 
swimming in the water ; and below it, these lines :— • 

As the Swan loves water clear, 
So do men good ale and beer. 

Another sign-board, at Morningside, also near Edin- 
burgh, has a beehive painted, and these lines under it : — 

Wifliin this Hive we are all alive ; • 
- Our drink as sweet as honey ; 
If you are dry, come in and try. 
But don't forget the money ! 

The following is, however, the most singular of the 
sort, that I know. . At Brechin, in Forfarshire, over the 
door of a shoemaker, named Tytler, who kept shop 
there about forty years since, was a painted sign-board* 
having the representation of a pair of torn, and a pair of 
mended shoes, and underneath: — 

When boots or shoes are nearly ended, 
Here they can be neatly mended, 

By George Tytler: 
But, Gentlefolks, what do you think T 
I must have the ready clink. 

Tytler died within the last ten years, still many of the 
* living chronicles' of Brechin have a full recollection of 
the well known sign-board. 

Tytler, the avowed amender of men's understandings, 
was cousin to the eccentric James Tytler, memorable as 
the writer of Scottish Songs, and as the compiler and 
editor of the second edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
aica, and other works ; and also, to Dr. William Henry 
Tytler, the translator of Callimachus, said to have been 
the first translation by a Scotchman of any Greek poet* 
Dr. Tytler married a sister of Dr. John Gillies, the his- 
torian of Greece. J» 



Richard Batter the Nonconformist. 

The biography prefixed to the folio edition of his col- 
lected works, is wholly silent as to his marriage, and in 
Rose's New General Biographical Dictionary there is 
but a slight passing notice. The following abstract of 
his marriage license, as registered in the Vicar-Gene- 
ral's office, will therefore be read with interest 

1662. April 29. Richard Baxter, of St. Botolph's, 
Aldersgate, London, Clerk, aged about forty years, batche- 
lor ; and Margaret Charleton of Christ Church, London, 
about twenty-eight years, spinster ; and at his own dis- 
posal, to marry at Christ Church aforesaid. AHedged by 
Francis Tyton, of St. Dunstan's in the West. 

His wife Margaret, a person of great piety, and who 
entered fully into her husoand's views, was the daughter 
of Francis Charleton, Esq. of Shropshire, and a magis- 
trate. She appears to have been deceased, at the time 
he made his will, dated July 7, 1689, as in that instru- 
ment she is not mentioned. In the preamble he styles 
himself 4 Richard Baxter, of London, Clerk;' but the 
word * Clerk* is erased in the marriage licence ; a fact 
deserving of notice, as he was then with Dr. Bates, one 
of the lecturers at St. Dunstan's, Fleet Street ; and this 
is possibly one of the many traits of the intolerant inve- 
teracy that after the Restoration was constantly in ope- 
ration against him. 

Baxter died Dec. 8, 1691, and was interred in Christ 
Church, Newgate Street. 



The following, printed from a contemporary manu- 
script, has reference to the burial of this celebrated Non- 
conformist :— 

A New Catch. 
This worthy corpse, where shall we lay f 
In hallow'd, or in unhallowM clay ? 
Th* unhallowM best befits him dead, 
Who living from the hallow'd fled. 

Then, in the vestry be his tomb, 
Since that he made his drinking-room ; 
While to avoid the Common Prayer, 
He soop'd off his French pottage there. 

Bat now, abs ! near Newgate thrown, 
Ere Tyburn could obtain its own ; 
He's gone to sleep with brethren blest, 
In Baxter's Saints ETerlasting Rest. 



Sticks in Otfioi ! The Madrid Gazette of May 28, 
contained an important decree, ordering aH Ministers of 
the Crown, whether they appeared in aatJbrm or in. 
plain clothes, to carry sticks with gold heads and tassels, 
as an emblem of their authority; but th* want of 
moderation in the weight of the ' gold heads * and ap- 
pendages, have since sunk the officials, sticks and all, 
no one knows where ! 
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Pensions to Literature and Science. 

The 12QQL annually appropriated as pensions to 
literary persons, and their families, have this year been 
thus dispensed :— 

One hundred pounds per annum to Sir Francis Bond 
Head, Bart, in consideration of the contributions he 
has made to the literature of this country* 

To Mrs. Moir, widow of David Moir, surgeon, in 
consideration of her late husband's literary and scientific 
works, in connexion with his profession, his poetical 
talents, and the destitute condition of his widow and 
eight children. 

To Dr. Edward Hincks, in consideration of the emi- 
nent services rendered by him to history and literature 
by his antiquarian researches, and especially in con- 
nexion with the Assyrian and other Eastern languages. 

To Mrs. Lang, in consideration of the eminent ser- 
vices rendered for a period of upwards of fifty years by 
the late Mr. Outer Lang, master shipwright at the 
Woolwich Dockyard ; of his numerous valuable inven- 
tions and improvements for the advancement of naval 
architecture, and the straitened circumstances in which 
Mrs. Lang is placed. 

To the widow of Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, in 
consideration of his many valuable contributions to the 
historical and antiquarian literature of this country ; 
and the limited circumstances in which his family were 
left at his death. 

To the sister and two daughters of the late Janes 
Simpson, in consideration of his eminent services in the 
cause of education, and the distressed circnmstances in 
which, owing to the expenditure of his own means in 
the furtherance of this object, his family are left 

To the daughters of the late Joseph Tucker, in con- 
sideration of their late father's services as Surveyor of 
the Navy for eighteen years, and the distressed condition 
to which they are reduced. 

To Alaric Alexander Watte, in consideration of 
his services to literature, and to art. 

Eighty pounds per annum to the Rev. William 
Hicket, in consideration of the service which his 
writings, published under the signature of " Martin 
Doyle? have rendered to the cause of agricultural 
and social improvement among the people of Ireland ; 
and the same amount- 
To the daughters of Dr. Macotlliyrat, in considera- 
tion of their late father's contributions to natnral history, 
and the destitute condition in which his family are placed 
at his decease. 

Fifty pounds per annum to Mrs. Lee, widow of 
Thomas Edward BowDiCH,the celebrated African tra- 
veller, in consideration of her contributions to literature, 
and the straitened circumstances to which she is now 
reduced. 

To Mrs. Olen, widow of Dr. Glen, missionary to the 
East for nearly thirty years ; in consideration of his ser- 
vices to biblical literature by his translation of the Old 
Testament into Persian, and her distressed condition. 



To Mrs. Hogg, widow of James Hogg, "the Ettrick 
Shepherd/* in consideration of her late husband's poeti- 
cal talent. 

To the widow and daughter of Joseph Train, in 
consideration of his personal services to literature, and 
the valuable aid derived by the late Sir Walter Scott, 
from Mr. Train's antiquarian and literary researches, 
prosecuted under Sir Walter's directions ; and 

Forty pounds per annum to the daughters of the late 
James Rennet, dramatist, author of Raising the Wind, 
and other well-known productions. 



Lives to a Violet. 
From the German of Holty. 
Hide in thy dark blue oup, oh ! hide 

The tears of sadness, 'till my fair 
Comes to this murm'ring fountains side, 
And plucks thee to adorn her hair. 

Then to her breast, oh ! bend, and tell 
How these fond tears which on thee he. 

Flew from a heart that loves her well, 
That lives to weep, and longs to die. 



Oh Nanny !— Your Correspondent, M. E., Current 
Notes, vol. iii., p. 90, is, I think, mistaken in supposing 
that this ballad was founded upon an earlier one. U 
appears, from all the notices that I have met with, to 
have been in idea and execution, solely Bishop Percy's 
composition. 

Bristol. X K. R, W. 



Bishop Percy's ballad of Oh Nanny! wilt thou 
gang with me ? seems to have been suggested by that of 
the Young Laird and Edinburgh Katy, in Allan Ram- 
say's Tea Table Miscellany, edit. 1733, p. 66. The 
second verse commences— 

O Katy t wiltu gang wi me, 

And leave thedinsome town awhile. 



Major Andr£. When was the body of Major 
Andre exhumed in America, for interment in England ? 

X» Am 

The corpse or skeleton of Major Andre" was disinterred at 
Tappan, in America, on August 14, 1821, and placed in a 
sarcophagus, to be conveyed thence to England* See Car- 
rent Notes, voL iii. p. 81. 



Post ik France. Is it known at what period the 
post was established in France 1 E. D. 

The penny post delivery of totters, established in, London, 
in 1683, was the model of that instituted In Paris, in June 
1760. The French hare since adopted the English system 
of penny postage stamps. 
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SHAKESPEARE'S RoMEO AND JULIET. 

Rokeus and Jnlietta, translated by Brooke, was 
printed in- 1562, 8vo., and of Shakespeare's Romeo and 
Juliet, "newly corrected, augmented, and amended, 1 * 
there were editions printed tor John Smethwick, in 
1607 and 1609, 4to. The following memoranda appear 
to allude to an -edition of Romeus and Jnlietta, not now 
known. They are from a portion of a leaf of some 
publisher's shop-book, used in the binding of an old 
Volume, and refer to payments to printers of the books 
named. Thomas Creede printed several of Shakespeare's 
plays for various publishers from 1594s onward. He 
printed the Merry Wives of Windsor, in 1602, for 
Arthur Jackson, whose memorandum this might have 
been. 

To Snodham, the 23 of December 1009, towards the 
Soles latter hopes, and Errapaten, 20$; more 8*; 
more 10*. . 

To Creede towards printing of Pastoralls de Juleitta 4*. 

To Mr. Creed, the 6 of Janoarie 1610, towards print- 
ing of Basterall de Juletta 4*. 

No printer in the present day would thank a publisher 
for sucn instalments. P. C. 



Epigram prom Ausonius. 

Both are in want — the pauper and. the peer : 
The latter craves court favours and rewards ; 

The beggar only asks his bread and beer ; 
Surely his need is much less than my lord's I 



American Definition of 'Uncle Sam/ 

The recent query of • Young America/ as to the ori- 
gin of the terms * John BulF and • Uncle Sam,' elicited 
from the editor of the New York Sunday Times, the 
following reply :— 

Englishmen are called 'John Bulls/ we believe, because 
they, are generally reputed to be cross and uncommunica- 
tive to strangers. 'Our national appellation Is said to have 
originated in the following manner. During the last war 
with England [in 1814], a man by the name of Elbert 
Anderson furnished -provisions by contract to the general 
government. A great quantity were barrelled at Troy, 
N. Y., and the barrels were marked with the initials of the 
contractor's name, E. A., and U. S. for United States. The 
inspector of these provisions was one Samuel Wilson, called 
familiarly • Uncle Sam/ One day a workman was asked 
what the letters E. A., U. S. upon the barrel* signified, when 
he said that they stood for ( Elbert 'Anderson and Uncle 
Sam.' The joke took and spread among the soldiers, who 
afterwards, whenever they saw anything marked ' U. S.' 
dednred it belonged to Uncle Sam. By degrees it has 
found its way into our national vocabulary, and may, for 
aught we know, yet be voted to be a classical expression. 



Thi Cross and the Crescent. 

The Emperor, Charles the Sixth, on the commence- 
ment of the war between Austria and the Turks, in 
1717, took leave of his general, Prince Eugene, in these 
words, " Prince, I have set over you a general who is 
always to be called to your council, and in whose name all 
your operations are to be undertaken." The Emperor 
then placed in his hand a crucifix richly set with dia- 
monds ; at the foot was an inscription, Jesus Christus 
Gbneralissimus. " Forget not/' added the Emperor, 
" that you are fighting his battles who shed his blood for 
man upon the cross ; under his supreme guidance attack 
and overwhelm the enemies of Christ and Christianity." 



Mr. George Brettingham Sowerby, F.L.S., of 
70, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, author of several 
highly approved works on Natural History, died July 
26, in his sixty-fifth year, at his residence in Hornsey- 
road. 

Mr. Samuel Nixon, Sculptor, who executed the 
statue of King William the Fourth, at the end of East- 
cheap, leading to London Bridge, died in his fifty-first 
year, on the 2nd instant, at his residence, Manby Place, 
Kennington Common. 

Richard Priestley, the Bookseller. 

Many readers of Current Notes will doubtless re- I 
member the late Richard Priestley, Bookseller, in I 
H olborn, but who died a recipient of Sutton's benevolence, I 
in Charter House, on February 4, 1852, in his eighty- ! 
first year. At the termination of the War in 1815, his 
stock, unencumbered, was worth upwards of thirty 
thousand pounds, but. the decline that ensued in the 
prices of old established Classical Works, of which his 
stock mainly consisted, induced his printing of editions, 
by modern editors of distinguished acquirements and j 
erudition, and in forms more consonant with the require- 
ments and taste of our day. The sale, equivocal and 
slow, did not reimburse the great outlay of production, 
and embarrassment ensued. His daughter, Mary Ann 
Priestley survives, pennyless and in want. Her letter, 
addressed to the Editor, thus imploringly describes her 
pressing need : — 

44 Stern necessity compels me. My circumstances 
leave me penniless ! Do you think a small sum could 
be raised to rescue me from the most unhappy situation 
in which I am placed, without friends or relations? 1 
know not what will become of me, unless some chari- 
table hand be extended towards me. Think of my 
dear Father, and pity his unhappy child, so different to 
what my youth promised ; to be in such a condition at 
my age is indeed trying." 

To those to whom a small sum is no object, this 
appeal is respectfully addressed ; and Mr. Willis will 
willingly take charge of any kindness thus charitably 
conferred. 
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" Takes note of what it done— 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[SEPTEMBER, 1864. 



Thx Roman Era. 

Haying occasion lately to refer to Sir N. Harris 
Nicolas' Chronology of History, I was much surprised 
at finding these words relative to the Roman Era. 
" Dr. Hales has determined from ' history and astro- 
nomy,' that the Varronian computation is correct, viz. 
b.c. '753." 

That this date cannot be determined, from conflicting 
history, is obvious ; but I am at a loss to conceive by 
what astronomical process Dr. Hales has proved the 
Varronian Era to be the true one. Many astronomers 
and writers on Chronology have totally failed in the at- 
tempt. The Jesuit Denys Petau, in his chapter on the 
subject, makes this admission : — 

Quod ad Solia deliquia pertinet duo, quorum alteram in 
ipso Romuli oonoeptu, alteram eo die, quo Urbs est fundari 
coepta, contigisse dicitur; ea sunt hactenus ez Tabulis 
qusesita frustra. 

There were two ancient traditions at Rome, concern- 
ing the first foundation of that city. One, that after 
the destruction of Troy, certain Trojan fugitives, driven 
by the winds on the western coast of Italy, anchored at 
the mouth of the Tiber ; that their women tired with 
the hardships of the sea, and instigated by one of their 
number, named Roma, conspired and burned the fleet : 
that the wanderers, thus constrained to remain, chose 
the Palatine hill for their settlement, and called it 
Roma. The other, that the exiled Trojans were con- 
ducted by JEneas ; that he, after seven years of wander- 
ing through various lands and seas, settled in Italy, and 
built the city Lavinium, where he reigned three years : 
that his son Ascanius, after his death, relinquished La- 
vinium to his step-mother, and built Alba, where he 
and his descendants reigned three hundred and thirty 
years prior to the foundation of Rome: that a total 
eclipse of the sun occurred on the 21st of April, the 
festival of the Parilia, in the year when the building of 
that city commenced. 

To the latter, Virgil alludes, JEa. i. 264— 

Moresque viris et mania ponet : 
Tertia dum latio regnantem viderit ttstas, 
Ternaqne transierint Rutulis hyberna subactts. 
At puer Ascanius, cui nuno cognomen Julo, 
Triginta magnos volvendis mensibus orbes 
Imperio cxplebit, regnumque ab sede Lavini 
Transferet, et Longam multa vi mtraiet Albara. 
Hio jam ter centum totos regnabitur annos 
Qente sub Heotorea ; donee, etc. 



Donatus remarks, " Post triennium JEneee, triginta 
Ascanio, et trecenti Hectorem, genti dantur." From 
Justin xliii. 1, we learn that JEneas was slain in the 
war with Mezentius. He immediately adds : " In locum 
ejus Ascanius filius successit, qui, Lavinio relicto, Lon- 
gam Albam condidit, qum trecentis annis caput regni 
fuit." Servius makes this period twenty years longer : 
" Inter excidium Trojm et ortum urbis Komse anni in- 
terveniunt 360." 

With respect to the time when the city was founded, 
Cicero says, Divin. II. 47. 

L. Tarutius Firmanus, familiaris noster, in primis Chal- 
daicis rationibus eruditus, urbis nostra natalem diem repe- 
tebat ab iis Parilibus, quibus earn a Romulo eonditam ao- 
eepimus : Romamque, in Jugo eum euet Luna natam esse 
dioebat. 

And Manilius, iv. 731 — 

Hesperiam sua Libra tenet, qua oondita Roma. 

Solinus also says the moon was in Libra; but he 
makes it an eclipse of the moon, by saying the " Sun 
was in Taurus." Plutarch tells us more distinctly, in 
the Life of Romulus, where he mentions the calcula- 
tions of Tarutius, that there was a conjunction of the 
sun and moon, attended by an eclipse, on the very day 
when the first stone of Rome was laid. 

That no eclipse of the sun took place on the 21st of 
April, b.o. 753, nor for ninety-nine years previously, 
nor half a century subsequently, I have fully proved by 
astronomical calculations, but I find that a total eclipse 
of that luminary actually did happen on the 21st of 
April, b.o. 853. This is very remarkable— jiw* one 
hundred years prior to Varro's date, and corres- 
ponding exactly with other circumstances. We learn 
from Plutarch, 1. c. that Varro had his date from the 
lips of Tarutius ; is it not possible then, that he, by a 
sup of memory, might have committed an error in one 
figure, and substituted one date for another— equivalent 
to 753 for 853? 

This eclipse, according to modern tables, would have 
been invisible at Rome; but if Ptolemy's Lunation 
(29 d. 12 h. 44 m. 3 s. 20'")* were correct, and the cal- 
culation made accordingly, the middle of the eclipse 
would have been at 7 h» 13 m, p.*. and the commence- 
ment visible for some time at Rome, there being no 
doubt, that the calculations of Tarutius and Ptolemy 
were derived from the same source — ** Chaldaicis ra- 
tionibus," "Babylonian numbers.*' If, on the other 
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hand, the moon's acceleration (?) he an incontrovertible 
fact, and amount to so much in twenty-one centuries, 
as stated by Mr. Dunthome in Phil. Trans, n. 492, the 
commencement of this eclipse would be visible at 
Rome.* 

Various dates from B.C. 1271 to 1 171, have been as- 
signed to the destruction of Troy.f That named by 
Apollodorus, B.o. 1184, is the date generally received, 
but only one, however, of those dates, seems to corres- 
pond with the concurrent tests of tradition and astro- 
nomy. According to Timeeus, as cited by Censorious, 
de Die Natali* c. 21, Troy was taken and destroyed 
B.o. 1193. It was midnight, between the 1st and 2nd 
of February ; the moon was full and shone brightly. 
All writers agree in this particular. Leaches, the au- 
thor of the tUas Parva, tells us, 

Ne£ pkv Iqv ptv&rti, \apirpf) FlwirtWi fftX$va> 

The Greeks usually chose the time of full moon, as the 
most auspicious season for attacking an enemy. 
Clemens Alex. Strom, i. 10 ; and Aristides, Platan, li. 
Callisthenes, in the second book of his Histories, wrote 
that Troy was taken in the beginning of February. 
Hellanicus, Dionysius Argivus, Lysimachus also, and 
others mention this month as the time of that occur- 
rence. The Jesuit De la Cerda, on Virgil, JEn. ii. 250, 
without giving any date or author, alludes to an eclipse, 
and says he is far from thinking it an eclipse of the 
sun, " in coitu Lunm," because the moon was full. 

Now, it is a certain fact, that the moon was full on 
the morning of the 2nd of February, B.C. 1193, and 
eclipsed ; but invisible at Troy, as the sun had previously 
risen. It is also a fact that the sun was eclipsed on the 
9th of August in the preceding year, B.C. 1194, the 
greatest obscurity being about six in the morning. 
This eclipse is alluded to by Homer, 7/. ii. 567, where 
he describes the battle in which Sarpedon was slain. 

If, therefore, from 1193 we subtract the seven years 
of ££neas* wanderings by sea and land, the three years 
of his reign in Italy, and the three hundred and thirty 
years, during which Ascanius and his descendants 
reigned at Alba, we shall, I think, obtain the true 
Roman Era, b o. 853: 

Thug, 1193-(7 + 3 + 30 + 300) = 853. 

The only question now remaining is, how do Dr. 
Hales, and the other supporters of the Varronian com- 
putation, b.o. 753, account for one complete hundred 
years between these two dates? 

Having thrown out these suggestions, I leave the sub- 
ject to be thoroughly investigated by more competent 
scholars. 

Hawkshead, Sept. 8. D. B. H. 

Quo fas bt Gloria ducunt, the motto of the Bri- 
tish Artillery ; whence is this derived ? A. T. 

* The Lunation now in use has been derived from two 
eclipses distant only one hundred years, 
t Borheck, App. in Herod, vol. i. p. 254. 



ISABXLLA SfORZA, 

Rknouard notices, under 1544, a work printed at 
Venice by Paul Manutius, entitled, • Delia Vera Tran- 
quillita aell' Animo. Opera utillissima et nuovamente 
composta dalla Illustrissima Signora, la Signora Isa- 
bella Sforza,*' in 4to. 53 feuifiets. Pubke par Or- 
tensio Lando, sous le nom suppose" de Tranquillo, et par 
lui d&liee a Otho Truxes, 6 veque d*Augsbour£.*'* 

In the Kendall Collection, at Colchester, is a manu- 
script translation of this work. The English title being — 

The Heauen of the Mynde, or the Myndes Heauen. 
A moste excellent, learned and religious Treatise, de- 
claring the way and rediest manner now to Attayne the 
True Peace and Quiet of the Mynde. Written in the 
Italiane tongue by the right honourable Ladie, Madonna 
iftAwwr.f.A Sforza, sister to the Great Duke of Mylane ; 
qnd translated into English by Afathony] M[undyl. 
- This translation, on fifty-three leaves, quarto, closely 
and fairly written, is preceded by a dedication to Alder- 
man Swynnerton, dated 22nd of December, 1602, and 
signed As: Mundy. In the dedication occurs this 
passage — '• Alphonso Ferreze writing in recommendation 
[of the work] in Itaiyane saythe, That every lyne valued 
is worthe an Ingot of Golde. It is the work of a moste 
honourable Lady written for comfort of her own con- 
fusion, in the time of her imprisonment for the cause of 
Christ." 

Can any reader of Current Notes state whether this 
Translation has appeared in print, and where any notice 
of Isabella Sforza and her imprisonment may be found ? 

W. 

Mundy*s translation is unpublished, and unknown to 
those oonvenant with his works. Another point of interest 
is the dedication, as it would seem Mundy thus sought 
employment as a writer of London Pageants ; he wrote that 
in 1605, in honour of Sir Leonard HoUiday, as alao Chryso- 
thriambos, the Triumphea of Golde, in 1611 ; but in the 
following year Decker wrote the pageant for Sir John 
Swinnerton, who is characterised by Robert Tailor in his 
comedy entitled The Hogg* hath Lost his Pearls, 1614, 
4to. Mundy died in his eightieth year, August 10, 1633, 
and was buried in St. Stephen's, Coleman Street 

Vabalathu8.— Dr. Martin lister, in his Journey 
to Paris, 1698, mentions his visit to Mons. Vaillant at 
his apartments in the Arsenal :— 

He told me he had never seen any Coins of Odenatua, but 
he had very lately parted with one of Zenobia, to the Duke 
of Maine. As for Vabalathos, he had seen some of him, 
in brass, and one he had in silver, which he very obligingly 
made me a present of, and this was the only silver coin he 
had ever met with of him. His reading of it— 
Yabalathvb Y. or. Imp. R. 
Yioes gerens Imperii fiomani. 

Vaillant by this appears to have read the C as a G, 
and the D as a P. 

W. P. 

* Annales de rimprimerie des Aide, 1825, voL i. pp. 308. 
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Bokdu Hospitality 
An inedited letter of Sir Walter Scott* 

My Lord Dukb, — I am equally flattered and ashamed 
of the trouble which your Grace lias had the great good- 
ness to take in order to gratify my idle curiosity. I 
own my curiosity was very much fascinated by the 
report of a memoir found in the Bastille, and written, as 
was alleged, by one of an ancient family, with which I 
have the honour to be connected. But the sense of your 
Grace's kindness, and the honour of yo'ur acquaintance 
with which you condescend to offer me, would be a 
compensence for a far greater disappointment. 

I should not have ventured, considering that our 
accommodations cannot be of the first class, to offer the 
Duchess of Buckingham any convenience that these can 
afford her Grace, had I not been sensible that the 
Duchess's goodness will consider the meaning of the 
invitation, and compare them not with those her Grace 
is most accustomed to, but to such as are afforded by a 
Scotch Inn. It is true, our late much lamented friend the 
Duchess of Buccleugh* used to make our roof her 4 home 
occasionally, but as the Lady of my Chief, she was 
bound to think herself well entertained, providing on 
our part there was nothing omitted which could snow 
our sense of her kindness. 

We do not live in the most romantic and picturesque 
part of Scotland, but the country round us is very 
pleasant, and full of romantic traditions and historical 
recollections, besides having to boast of the ruins of 
Melrose and other objects of antiquarian interest. I 
can only add, that if your Grace should accompany the 
Duchess on her proposed tour, it will give us a double 
honour and pleasure to see the Lord of the far-famed 
Stowe, among our wild hills and moors. Also, that we 
have room enough, such as it is, for any friends who 
may belong to the Duchess's party, and that we have 
enough of hard beds, forest mutton, and tolerable claret, 
which are the chief ingredients of Border hospitality, 
including always the sincere and respectful welcome, 
which the Duke and Duchess of Buckingham are sure 
to find wherever they visit. 

I have the honour to be, with a sincere sense of your 
Grace's goodness, 

My Lord Duke, 

Your much obliged 
And most respectful, humble servant, 
Waiter Scott. 

Edinburgh, June 17, 1824. 

P.S.— The Duchess of Buckingham must not quite 
form her expectations of Scotland on Mrs. Hughes* 
report, for our good friend brings so much disposition to 
be pleased wherever she comes, that she is, perhaps, if 
that be a fault, gratified with what is in itself not of 
very much value. 

* Qu. ? Harriet Catherine, wife of Charles William Henry, 
tbe fourth Duke. Her Grace died August 24, 1814. His 
Grace the Duke of Buooleugh died April 20, 1819.., 



Raphael and thb Loogis or the Vatican. 

StJRlLT those august colonnades, seen nowhere but in 
Italy, and in Italy distinguished by the unpretending 
name of Loggia, are the very poetry of architecture ; 
creations of the Sun's own climate, they are pavilions 
of the Sun himself. Upon the highest terrace of the 
Palace, upon the pinnacle of the green olive hill, glisten- 
ing above the verdurous canopy of the great pine groves, 
aloft they poise their stately arches, as if to meet their 
welcome guest the Lord of day. Alas ! that storm and 
rain should ever be their uninvited visitors. 

Among the mirabilia of the Vatican, the Loggie 
immortalized by Raphael and his pupils, are much more 
talked of than they are either felt or understood. In 
many melancholy instances, it is to be apprehended, 
they are confounded with the four stately Stanze embel- 
lished by the same illustrious school. 

Erecting their triple tier about the Court of San 
Damaso, and approached by all the old Italian pomp of 
staircase, these regal Porticoes scarcely required the 
exquisite elaborateness of Raphael's fancy, or the 
masterly creations of Raphael's mind to illustrate the 
naked glory of Bramante's beautiful designs. 

The noble Corridors command the most enchanting 
prospect of this thrice built city of Mars, besides the 
mountains, the pine-woods, the castles, and the towns 
of its delightful Contorni ; and when satiated with the 
voluptuous view, you turn from the harmonious colour- 
ings of Nature to the more brilliant but not less finely 
modulated decorations of Art, amazement is impelled by 
the prodigal luxuriance with which Painting opens up 
her every fountain there. Story, Design and Colour 
join in august alliance to decorate the proud projections 
of her sister, Architecture. Vaults radiant with ara- 
besques ; Panels glowing with Landscape ; Medallions, 
each a masterwork, and each a drama in itself; and 
Pilasters variegated with delightful imageries of Genii. 
Birds, Flowers, and Fruits, worthy of their presumptive 
origin, from the Baths of Titus, absolutely bewilder 
with the admiration which they excite. 

That Raphael should condescend to luxuriate in these 
most elegant yet trivial intricacies of Art, is a proof of 
the elasticity of true Genius ! Men so great can well 
afford to be little, but alas ! before the first flood of en- 
thusiasm has ebbed away, comes the heart-sinking con- 
viction, that all this beauty, all thb grandeur, all this 
that ought to be Immortality, consigning a hundred 
great Names to the Archives of the world, is already 
irremediably a ruin. 

Yes! amidst all the sunshine that irradiates tbe 
distant landscapes, and floats over their pillared pave- 
ments ; amidst all the soft airs that advance wooingly 
upon the brow, along their shadowed colonnades you 
look upon these tarnished, mildewed, and dilapidated 
triumphs of Art, and fancy you hear the Tempest howling, 
the Rain streaming, the Snow and Hail rattling, or the 
Lightning and Thunder holding their terrific revels amid 
these elegant Corridors, already bearing vestiges of the 
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pitiless havoc of the Spanish soldiery, whose wanton 
violence, anticipating time, seems to have envied the 
very seasons their charter to destroy. 

Reckless, indeed, were these Pontiff Princes, even of 
their own Magnificence. In embellishing their Temples, 
Palaces and Towns, they gave as much to the Sky, to 
its Suns and to its Storms, as they bestowed upon the 
more tranquil penetralia of their Cabinets, and the 
richest decoration of their Banquet saloons, believing 
with consummate assurance, that " to-morrow shall be 
as to-day, and vet more abundant ;" they challenged 
Time and the Tide to do their worst, relying on their own 
resources against vicissitudes, confident they could soon 

" repair the golden Flood, 
And warm the nations with redoubled ray." 

Could Julius and Leo but look back upon those'moul- 
dering Loggie, and compare them with that glittering 
illumination of Painting, and Marble, and Gold, match- 
less productions of munificence and art, which under 
their auspices, found in these Arcades an illustrious 
home ; they might groan over their annihilated Pride, 
or grieve upon the phantoms of their beloved Delights. 

Speak, ye Sibylline Leaves ! how long hence, before 
the wild fie bursts beneath their crumbling balustrades, 
or the bright network of the ivy embroiders their pilas- 
ters, or the silken moss becomes their tapestry, or the 
jewelled lichens supplant the marbles of their inlaid 
pavements ? Fate only knows ! 

Rome. T. H. W. 



Ttthks instead of being received by, were originally 
levied on, the clergy. The " Saladine tenth," was im- 
posed for the defence of Palestine during the Crusade, 
or holy wars- between Richard Cceur de Lion and that 
victorious Infidel ; as well on the clergy of the Latin 
Church, as on the laity : when the war ceased, the 
practice, as Gibbon observes, was too lucrative to expire 
with the occasion. 



Advantages or a Library. 

In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their 
most precious thoughts, and pour their souls into ours. 
God be thanked for books ! They are the voices of the 
distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual 
life of past ages. Books are the true levellers. No 
matter how poor I am : no matter though the prosperous 
of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling ; if 
the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode 
under my roof, if Milton will cross my threshold to sing 
to me of Paradise, and Shakespeare to open to me the 
worlds of imagination, and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his practical 
wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual com- 
panionship, and I may become a cultivated man, though 
excluded from what is called " the best society" in the 
place where 1 live.— Channinc. 



Erasmus akd Luther. 

Physiognomists observe in the visage of Erasmus, 
the strongest indications of good sense, benignity and wit. 
When Luther was shewn a portrait of Erasmus, the 
ascetic reformer observed, " Were I to look like this 
picture, I should be the greatest knave in the world !" 
So much for prejudice. 

Luther was implacable in his resentment, and bitter 
in his sarcasm ; ardent and sincere in his great work of 
Reformation, he would maintain no friendly terms with 
those who would not go the whole length of his zeal : 
Erasmus and the pious Augustine monk had once been 
friends. 

The rare talents of Erasmus burst forth "when 
learning was emerging out of barbarism." He was one 
of the first who darea to attack superstition, which he 
had not the courage to relinquish. His cupboard, which 
to the honour of the age was enriched with plate pre- 
sented to him by the most illustrious men, as an offering 
to his talents and private worth, was a subject for in- 
vective in the independent spirit of Luther, whose sus- 
picions were excited to the belief of Erasmus' too great 
devotion to the good things of the world. 

" We must carry ourselves according to the times, 
and hang the cloak according to the wind,*' said Eras- 
mus mildly ; those sentiments, however honest of pur- 
pose, were widely different from the straightforward 
temper of the great apostle of Protestantism. 

Rubens, a Papist, in his celebrated picture of the 
Woman taken in Adultery, has introduced the portrait of 
Luther, a visage without a single trait that even the 
devotion of bigotry could convert into a Christian or 
Cardinal virtue. Calvin is also rendered a prominent 
figure in the group, conceived in the same spirit of 
hatred to the reformed religion. 



Shakespeare. — The following, recorded in the Lon- 
don Magazine, 1765, p. 377, appears to have escaped 
the notice of the bard's biographers : — 

July 17. The old walnut tree that flourished before the 
door of Shakespeare's father's house, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, at the birth of the poet, has lately been cut down, 
and several gentlemen had images resembling that in West- 
minster Abbey carved from it. 



Mahohmedan Gallantry. 

Ik Hammer -Purgstall's Extracts from SaalcbL, 
printed in the Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
1852, vol. vi. p. 511, it is intimated, the proof that 
women surpass the devil in cunning is derived from the 
Koran, chap. iv. verse ?8, which says, "The cunning of 
Satan is weak," and chap. xii. verse 28, in the address 
to women, " your cunning is great." 

The advice of women, bad, and to be rejected ; so 
says the Prophet, " Ask their advice, and do the con" 
trary." S. 
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Roman Pavement at Dorchester. 
Last week while breaking the ground for building 
the new gate and improvements of the Dorset County 
Gaol, about two feet below the surface, a portion, four 
or five feet wide, of a Roman pavement, or • opus tes- 
sclatum,' was exposed. Dorchester and its neighbour- 
hood has much to interest the archaeologist ; named by 
the Romans * Durnovaria,* a word derived according to 
Hutchins from the British; Ptolemy calls it Dumum 
(Ahvcov), which he says was the town or city (a-oXic) of 
the Durobriges ; it was fortified by the Romans, and 
part of the wall is yet standing in " The Walks'* at the 
western end of the town. At different times many 
similar pavements have been found; the part here 
drawn — 




is apparently the ornamental portion of the border, in 
which the tessera of white, black, blue, and red, are 
just one-fourth of the size of the red, employed in the 
inner surface. As so small a fragment remains it is 
impossible to decide as to what was its form or dimen- 
sions. The colours, though clear, are not very bright ; 
but hitherto I have not found any other specimen dis- 
covered here of a similar pattern. A single brass coin 
of Vespasian, Emperor a.d. 69-79, was found at the 
same time. The whole has been carefully raised, and 
set in two parts, one is to be laid down in the entrance 
hall of the Governor's residence, and the other, it is 
presumed, will be deposited in the Dorset County 
Museum. 
Dorchester, August 18. John Garland. 



Tqb Uncertainties of History. 

Henry IV. of France, after the victory of Aumale, 
in which he was wounded, ordered the attendance 
of his Generals to his bedside, to render him an account 
of what had occurred after his being carried from the 
field ; but no two agreed on the course of the events in 
which they had been the actors, and the king, struck 
forcibly with the difficulty of ascertaining facts so evi- 
dent and so recent, exclaimed, ' Voila ce que e'est que 
l'Histoire?' 



Pharmaceutical.— Current Notes, p. 64. Sir F. 
Kelly's opinion was in favour of the hard * c,' which the 
judicious remarks of your correspondent A. B. E. proves 
to be anything but correct. S. M. 



Phoenician Tavern Sign. 

Pownall in his Treatise on the Study of Antiquities, 
p. 234, notices the following inscription that appears to 
have been placed over the door of a Tavern. 






" This inscription is taken from the Thesaurus Hiero- 
glyphicorum, e Museo Georgii Herwart, Hogcnburg, 
1 607. It is not there said from whence taken, but is here 
inserted to invite the ingenuity of the learned/' 

No elucidation appears to have resulted from this 
challenge, but the characters on this curious ami inter- 
esting old Phoenician inscription read thus.— 

Baat od hat 

Balo sikir 

Tayil war otik. 

The invitation to the wayfarer being simply in 
English — 

An Inn for the pleasure of the multitude, 

For drinking 1 date- wine, 

And also for the excellent comforts of life. 

Southwick, Sept. 5. T. R. Brown. 

While adopting the above communication from a respected 
correspondent, the editor submits one or two observations. 
Since the above was engraved, the same inscription has 
been discovered in the Cabinet de Pierre* Gravies, Paris, 
1 778, vol. ii. pi. ccri. fig. 387, as the reverse of a gnostic 
pern. Mixed inscriptions like the present are extremely 
problematical, and the attempt to explain Gnostic Mysteries 
is generally unsatisfactory. The idea of reading from 
the left to right, and the referring to mixed alphabets, 
in aid of elucidation, have found objectors, while strong 
doubts are also entertained that the caravansaries of the 
East were at any period the places of such specific general 
entertainment as our respected correspondent has con- 
eluded. 



An untranslatable Pun.— Apres la mort de Louis 
Onzc, au commencement de la regence de Madame de 
Beaujeu, plusieurs personnes furcnt disgraciecs ; entrc 
autres, Coticr, premier m&lecin de feu roi, qui s'ap- 
plaudissant d'etre echappe* dc cette cour orageuse, fit 
sculpter sur la porte dc sa maison, un abricoticr, avee 
ccttc inscription : 

A i/abri, Cotirr. 
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Giaour aggressions in thr East. 

European intercourse has greatly changed affairs at 
Constantinople. An Englishman or a Frenchman may 
now by merely taking off his shoes, sans firman, "sans 
everything," enter without let or hindrance the mosque 
of Santa Sophia itself, and, again taking off the shoes, 
though retaining the hat, may also stroll into that of 
Sultan Achmet during •• Divine service/* listen to the 
monotonous chant of the Imaums, and observe the 
prostrations of the worshippers. Continuing his walk, 
he may wander about the Seraglio Gardens without 
suspicion. The officers of the guard, it is true, may 
stop him, but it will be merely to offer pipes and coffee, 
and to chat about the war ; and then, disregarding a 
doubtful shake of the head from an old Mussulman, he 
may walk into the courts of the Serai itself, and criti- 
cise the odd heterogeneous mass of splendour, exhibit- 
ing a little taste, with much barbarity. The splendour 
is in the profuse gilding, now in a state of rapid decay. 
Pera, too, has its attractions — in the evening bands of 
music may there be heard, and good beer may be ob- 
tained. The Bosphorus is in all its beauty, shining like 
silver in the bright sun, except where the highly- 
coloured houses contrast in reflection with the tall black 
cypresses, and where its surface is varied by the passage 
of numerous merchant craft and huge transport steamers, 
such as the Orinoco and Himalaya, or the swift little 
Turkish steamers with their odd mixture on board of 
pretty Greek faces, Turkish vasmacks and their fezzed 
brethren, a few English and French officers on leave 
being intermingled, and a pretty fair sprinkling of 
travelling Englishmen, dressed in a mixture of straw 
hat and turban, and a sort of style oscillating between 
the West and the East most surprising to behold. The 
Turks are much improved in civility ; the women wear 
their yasmacks generally smaller and thinner, and one 
may prophesy the time not far distant when that article 
may become merely a fashionable custom in dress, an 
air-woven web, and used to set off to advantage that 
which it is now supposed to conceal. 

Constantinople, August 19. 



Hudibras. — The couplet referred to by our Corres- 
pondent, C.E. was caused by the knight's fondness for 
' vitilitigation,* a term meaning no more than a per- 
verse humour of wrangling— 

He that complies against his will, 
Is of his own opinion still, 

are the so often misquoted lines in the edition corrected 
and amended by the author, 1678, 8vo. Part III. 
Canto iii. p. 102 ; or referring to later editions, lines 
547-548. 

Samuel Butler, the author of Hudibras, a volume 
that will remain while English literature shall last, 
was towards the close of his existence maintained by a 



pension of one hundred pounds per annum, that was 
regularly paid to him by William Lowndes of the Ex- 
chequer. He died in Rose Street, Sept. 25, 1680 ; and 
the Burial Register of St. Paul, Covent Garden, simply 
records— 

" 27, Samuel Butler, Bsqre." 

a title that but sparingly is awarded to others of the 
sepultured dead, who had apparently a better claim. 

Zoust*s Portrait of Butler, formerly in the Harleian ; 
Gallery, was purchased at the sale, March 10, 1741-2, 
by Lord Coleraine; but in 1744, when engraved for 
Grey's edition of Hudibras, was then in the possession 
of Dr. Mead. Five-and-twenty years since it was in 
the possession of the writer, and was engraved for Bald- 
win's edition. It is now in Manchester or Liverpool. 

Subscriptions are now being made to place an inscrip- 
tion on the outer wall of the church, to mark bis last 
deposit ; and abo a marble tablet within the church ; 
the Rector, the Rev. Henry Hutton, is very desirous to ac- 
complish these mementoes, and most willingly proffers 
to head the list of subscribers. 



Gazette. — Chalmers states, the first papers of news, 
since termed Gazettes, were produced in Venice in 1596, 
and were circulated in manuscript lone after, as appears 
from a collection of these Gazettes, in the Magliabechiaii 
Library at Florence. IAft of Ruddiman, p. 114. 

The title of Ghaaie y the Victorious, gave the name of 
Gazetta to the Chronicles of the Wars with the Turks, 
which were first published in Venice— hence oar 
Gazette? 

Traditionally it is said, the small silver coin of Venice 
at which the printed paper was sold, originated the title 
of Gazette. Coriate describing its memorabilia, observes, 
" Whatsoever thou art that meanest to see Venice, in 
any case forget not to goe up to the top of Saint Markes 
tower before thou comest out of the citie, for it will cost 
but a gazet, which is not fully an English penny." 
Crudities, 1611, 4to. p. 185. 



Brussels Gazette.— The newspaper so called in the 
seventeenth century, was distinguished beyond all other 
papers of news, for its flagrant falsehoods, or misrepre- 
sentation of facts, so much so, that when any informa- 
tion arrived to which doubt was attached, it was instantly 
ascribed to the Brussels Gazette. Count Zinzendorf in 
his Lecteur Royals, relates that " When Charles the 
Second quitted Brussels, he desired his agent there to 
send him occasionally the news. Being a Spaniard, he 
asked, Of what kind, Sire, would you have the news ? 
As the king appeared surprised at the question, be re- 
plied, Sir, my master, Don Juan, the Governor of the 
Low Countries, gives me positive orders always to send 
him good news, whether true or false !" The Journal 
de St. Petersbourg appears to possess all the excellen- 
cies of its predecessor. H 
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Poetical Sign Boards, in Leicestershire. 

An Inn, near Leicester, called the Red Cow, has the 
following inscription :— 

This is the Red Cow 
That never did low ; 

With skin as soft as silk. 
80 walk in, if you please, 
Here sit down at your ease, 

And taste her nut-brown milk. 

Hanley, Sept. 9. H. P. D. 



In the village of Aylestone, of which the Duke of 
Rutland is Lord of the Manor, and in which is still the 
ancient Manor-house, formerly a residence of the Earls 
of Rutland, is the sign of the Marquis of Granby, as 
may be supposed a favourite one in this county, bearing 
the following lines— 

Though noble Oranby's dead and gone, 

Tet let us him remember ; 
To king and oountry he was friend, 

But none to the Pretender. 

Over a cobbler's shop, in this town, were inscribed these 
alluring rhymes— 

I make good boots, I make good shoes, 

And bad ones I make better ; 
My price is just, I never trust, 

And therefore have no debtor. 

Below the representation of a Sweeping-Machine, at 
a chimney-sweeper's domicile, the owners useful avo- 
cations are thus represented— 

John K • • • • • lives here, 

Sweeps chimneys clean, and not to dear ; 

Smoke-jack cleaner, if required, 

Puts chimneys out when they're a-fired. 

At the Bee Hive Public House is a nearly similar 
version of the lines, noticed in Current Notes, p. 68, as 
being at Morningside, near Edinburgh— 

Within this bive we're all alive, 

Good ale it makes us funny, 
If you are dry, as you pass by, 

step in, and taste our honey. 

The sign of the Three Loggerheads is also among the 
pictorial embellishments of this town, representing two 
jovial topers, and below, the usual distich — 

We three 
Loggerheads be t 

The following inscription, though not strictly poetical, 
may be mentioned as a curiosity— 

The Nottingham 

Pyflit and Muffin House 

Baked and Sold Here 

Every Day. 

[ Proof being hereby afforded of the digestive powers of 



the Leicestrians, and reminding us of the faculties of 
the famous Dragon of Wantley, of whom it was said- 
Houses and churches were to him geese and turkies, 
He ate all, and left none behind. 

Leicester. W.K. 



Poetical Sign Boards in Staffordshire. 

In the village of Horton, near Leek, are two poetical 
signs over inn doors, one as follows :— 

My ale is good, 
My measure just, 
You must excuse 
I cannot trust. 

The other, replete with admonition, intimates— 

If you pass by 
And dry you be: 
The mult 's on yon 
And not on me! 

A very humourous sign may be seen at Waterhouse's 
near Leek, at the " Crown Inn 91 — 



Come my lads and 
With glee come 
Come to the 
Spend each a 
Drink to the 
Which friendly 
And let this motto 
Long last the 




your wishes, 
your greatest joys; 
and drink like fishes, 
my jovial boys; 
of England's glory, 
s with her increase ; 
each story, 
that keeps the peace ! 



The sign of a gate with the following lines is very 
common in this part of the country : — 

The gate bangs well and hinders none, 
Refresh and pay, and so pass on ! 

In a Currier's shop at Burslem is a large sign over 
the counter, with these words — 

No trust here, no, not a penny ! 

Hanley, Sept. 9. H. P. D. 



The Engine Public House at Bedworth, near Coven- 
try, a respectable road-side house, for many years kept 
by Jeremiah Parish, and now by some of his family ; 
had below his sign, moved but a few years since — 

I hope my Engine will not mil, 

To draw my friends good beer and ale t 

The Robin Hood at Nuneaton, the last lines having 
aptly reference to the then landlord — 

Now Robin Hood is dead and gone, 
Come and drink with little John ! 

The same, I am informed, is at Croydon. Attached 
to the sign of the Bell, common throughout Warwick- 
shire! within the last forty years was the injunction — 

The Bell hangs well, and in there's none ; 
Refresh and Pay, and Travel on ! 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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Under the Plough, very common in the same Shire- 
God speed the Plough, 

Likewise the Harrow j 
Beady money to-day, 

And Trust to-morrow ! 

Over the fire-place in a Public House at Chichester, I 
remember reading five-and-twenty years ago, and it 
may be there now,— 

Since Man to Man is so unjust, 
No Man can tell what Man to trust ; 
I've trusted many to my sorrow, 
Pay to-day, take Trust to-morrow ! 

The Old Parr's Head, in Aldersgate Street, I well 
recollect, had in the window an ill painted figure of the 
ancient gentleman, under which were the following half- 
borrowed, half-original lines — 

Tour head cool, 

Your feet warm, 
But a glass of good gin, 

Would do you no harm ! 

At Seven Oaks, in Kent, was a sign, with these lines, 
the production of the landlord's own brain — 

I, John Stubbs, liveth here, 
Bells good brandy, gin and beer ; 
I made my borde a little whyder, 
To lette you knowe I sell good cyder. 

G.S. 



Provincial Sign Board Elegance. 

On a sign board at Oundle about forty years since, 
was the following inscription — 

Messieurs habiliments 

fabricated, renovated 

and 

depurated 

by 

Wright, Cosmopolitan. 
Oundle, $ept. 8. Tapprj . 



St. Peter's, Corns ill.— The parish authorities 
have recently acquired by purchase a volume of great 
local interest— a large folio manuscript of the Bible and 
the Apocrvpha, with St. Jerome's Preface, written upon 
vellum, witn upwards of one hundred and fifty minia- 
ture paintings of Historical Events, Portraits of the 
Patriarchs, Evangelists, etc. and valuable as presenting 
highly important' examples of English Costume. The 
manuscript, comprising 586 leaves of fine white vellum, 
appears to have been the work of an English illumina- 
tor or illuminators, and executed in London, early in the 
fourteenth century, and having at the end a rubricated 
Colophon— Iste liber pertinet perpetue cantarie duorum 
capellanorum celebrancium ad altare Sanctse Trinitatis 
in Ecclesia Sancti Petri super Cornhill in London. 

This highly valuable acquisition was purchased of 
Mr. Willis during the past month. 



Notes on Long Hair. 

The exuberance of the full flowing wig in the time of 
Charles the Second, had possibly a political cause. The 
fanatics, who during the usurpation, affected to regulate 
all their actions by Scripture, found in one of the 
Epistles, 1 Corinthians, chap. xi. ver. 14, the text which 
says : — 

If a man have long hair it is a shame unto him. 
This they considered as relative to all modes, places 
and times, and therefore with great devotion and zeal 
clapped a bowl-dish upon their heads and clipped their 
hair to the brim. The appearance this shorn character 
gave them, obtained for the Puritans the appellation of 
Round-heads. After the Restoration, it was natural the 
Courtiers should assume a fashion wholly dissimilar to 
these subverters of Monarchy, and in opposition to the 
short hair of the Round-heads, they lengthened the 
periwig to the waist. It is easy to suppose, that among 
military men, to appear in the field, some expedient 
would be adopted to confine the hair, that had thus in ' 
the drawing-room loosely flowed over the shoulders, but J 
which on horse-back, must in the highest degree, be i 
both inconvenient and troublesome. Hence full wigs I 
tied back with a riband, were designated by names, ! 
which are still retained. A full wig tied back in one 
curl, was called a Major ; in two curls, a Brigadier. In 
Marlborough's time, at the beginning of the last cen- ' 
turv, wigs with deep curls, and not more than eighteen i 
inches in length from back to front were adopted under [ 
the designation of Campaign wigs. Other professions . 
sought similar conveniences in a different mode, and ' 
thus physicians and lawyers became possessed of the 
Tye. j W. M. 

Ca Ira.— It is a circumstance little known that this 
song, so pre-eminent in all proceedings of the direful 
French revolution, had its origin in a saying of Dr. 
Franklin while he was ambassador in France. When 
informed of any disaster that occurred to the Americans 
then struggling for independence; his general reply 
was, " 1 expected it, but nevertheless Ca Ira." As he 
became popular, the words became remarkable, and at 
length, when a song was required for revolutionary pur- 
poses, his saying that had almost become a household 
word, presented itself, and was adopted for the burden. 

E. C 



Dr. Kitchener, of musical notoriety, held frequent 
evening conversaziones, and, with a view to decorum, 
placed a small placard over the parlour chimney-piece, 
inscribed — 

Come at seven, go at eleven ! 
but George Column, to whom such early hours were an 
abomination, one evening took occasion, by inserting a 
small pronoun, to materially alter the reading — 

Come at seven, go it at eleven ! ' 
Digitized by VjOOQLC . 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 
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PARTICULARS OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
From Family Papers. 

The truth of the following particulars, which are in 
the hand-writing of my mother, whose grandfather was 
brother to Sir Isaac Newton's mother, may be depended 
on. She wrote these memorandums for the information 
of her children ; her words are these : — 

" Hannah Ascough, was younger sister of the Rev. 
— Ascough, my father's father. She married a Mr. 
Newton, of Colsterworth, not far from Grantham, in 
Lincolnshire, who had an estate of about 120/. per ann. 
which he kept in his own hands and occupied himself. 
She had by him, one son called Isaac, [born Dec. 25, 
1642, O.S.] ; after the death of Mr. Newton, her brother, 
my grandfather, who lived near her, directed her in all 
affairs, and put her son to school to a very good master, 
Mr. Stokes, at Grantham. When he had finished his 
school learning, his mother took him home, intending, 
as she had no other child, to have the pleasure of his 
company, and that he, as his father had done, should 
occupy his own estate ; but his mind was so bent upon 
his improving in learning, that my grandfather pre- 
vailed upon her to send him to Trinity College* in 
Cambridge, where her brother, having himself been a 
member of it, had still many friends. 

" Isaac was soon taken notice of by Dr. Isaac Barrow, 
who, observing his bright genius, contracted a great 
friendship for him : indeed, lie became so eminent for 
his learning, joined with his singular modesty, that he 
was courted to accept the honours afterwards conferred 
upon him. on the calling in of the coin, and the neces- 
sity of a new coinage. 

" He was unwillingly brought from the university 
into the busy part of the world—his great aversion ; 
but by his great judgment and strict integrity on that 
occasion, he saved the nation at that time, as I have 
heard it related by those who well knew the affair, 
and also from himself, 80,000/. 

" Isaac's mother, after her son went to Cambridge, 
was courted by a rich old bachelor, who had a good 
estate and living near her, the Rev. Benjamin Smith, 
but she settled some land upon Isaac before marriage. 

9 It does not appear that what has been asserted of Sir 
Isaac having been sent to the university by the pecuniary 
aid of some neighbouring gentlemen is at nil true : it cer- 
tainly was not necessary, bis mother had sufficient ; so had 
his uncle. I therefore suspect there must have been some 
misinformation as to thi« point : a point, however, of no 
importance. 

VOL. IV. 



She had by this Smith, one son and two daughters ; 
these married and had descendants, to all or many of 
whom Sir Isaac, when his fortune increased, was kind 
and munificent: giving to one 500/., to another an 
estate of the value of 4000/. or thereabouts, to make up 
a loss, occasioned by the imprudent marriage of one of 
them, and to prevent a law-suit among themselves. 
Tliis was done many years before his death. 

" He had a half-sister, who had a daughter, to whom 
he gave the best of education, the famous witty Miss 
Barton, who married Mr. Conduit, of the Mint. He 
succeeded Sir Isaac in the Mint, and is buried at the 
west door of Westminster Abbey, leaving only one 
daughter, married to the eldest son of Lord Lymington.* 
Sir Isaac bought an estate of about seventy or eighty 
pounds a year, and gave it Miss Conduit, (then very 
young), before he died. 

" He was kind to all the Ascoughs, and generous 
and munificent to such of them whose imprudence had 
made his assistance necessary ; to one of them he gave 
800/., to another 200/., to another 100/., and many 
other sums ; and other engagements did he also enter 
into for them. He was the ready assistant of all who 
were any way related to him, to their children and 
grandchildren. He made no will ; his paternal estate 
of 1 20/. a-year went to a distant relation of his grand- 
father Newton ;f he had no relations on that side, his 
father nor himself had no brother nor sister. 



[• John Wallop, first Viscount Lymington, was created 
Earl of Portsmouth, April 11, 1743. John Wallop, the 
eldest son, who married Miss Conduit, died v. p. The 
Earl died in 1762; and was succeeded, by his grandson, 
the second Earl, who died in 1797.] 

[t There would appear to be some difference in the sup- 
posed value of this property ; a conditional gift of that 
land, is here printed from the original for the first time : — 

In consideration of the affection I beare to Isaac War- 
ner, my godson, the son of John Warner, of Salsy Forest, 
I doe hereby give and grant to the said Isaao Warner, 
all the rents and profits of that pert of my Estate at 
Woolstrop, in Lincolnshire, which descended to me from 
my ancestors, and which is of the yearly value of twenty - 
five pounds, or thereabouts, until such time as the said 
Isaao Warner shall have received thereout One hundred 
pounds, and no more. . And, I hereby give and grant to 
the said Isaao Warner, full power to distreyne for and 
recover the said rents, as the same shall grow due, and do 
hereby authorise John Warner to receive such rents for the 
use of his said son. and to give receipts for the same. 

Witness my band, the 25 day of March, Anno Dni, 1725, 
L 
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" He is said never to have sold the copies of any of 
his books, published in his life-time, but gave them 
freely to the bookseller. He was generous to his ser- 
vants, and had no love of riches, though he died worth 
30,000/., which fell to three of his half-brother 
Smith's children, three of his half-sister Pilkington's, 
and his half-sister Barton's two daughters : all these 
survived Sir Isaac. 

" He was a person of very little expense upon himself; 
kept a handsome, genteel, constant table, never above 
three men and three women servants ; towards his 
latter end, when he could not use a chariot, only a 
chair, he kept but two men "servants ; he was exceed- 
ingly bountiful and charitable, not only to relations, but 
to acquaintance, or persons well recommended, and also 
to ingenious persons, in any useful art or science.'* 

Thus far the extracts from the family papers. 

It does not appear that he ever became imbecile, he 
did not, or would not recollect the solution of many of 
his problems of former years; and perhaps the ill- 
treatment he had met with from some foreigners, made 
him rather shy towards the last, of entering into the 
discussion of any matters about which a dispute might 
arise ; but I know that he conversed with my aunt, in 
whose arms he died, and with others, like any other 
reasonable man, to the day of his death, and on that 
day, read the newspaper :• but I lately met with a letter 
of the late Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, wrote in 
1754, to Dr. Hunt, Hebrew Professor at Oxford ; and 
published in 1770, in Cadell's edition of Sir Isaac 
Newton's Chronology, p. 10, which puts this imputation 
of Sir Isaac Newton's imbecility to shame. It appears 
that Dr. Pearce was with Sir Isaac Newton a few 
days before his death, when he was writing without 
spectacles, by but an indifferent light. That he was 
then preparing his Chronology for the press, and had 
written for that purpose the greatest part of it over 
again. He read to the Doctor some part of the work, 
on occasion of some points in chronology which had been 
mentioned in the conversation. Before the dinner was 
brought up, he continued near an hour reading to him, 
and talking about what he had read : and what was 
particular, speaking of some fact, he could not recollect 
the name of the King in whose reign it had happened, 



Memorandum — There is due from Tenants at this 

day, One year and balfe's rent. 
John Newton, Woolstrop, to pay a year's rent, for a close 

he has in Colsterworth, 9/. 
Bob. Newton, to pay a year's rent, for a close in Buck- 
master, 6/. To make 12J. for the Church." 
It would seem that here is particularised the land settled 
upon him, by his mother before her marriage.] 

[• Sir Isaac Newton, on Saturday morning, March 18, 
1726-7, read the newspapers, and discoursed a long time, 
with his physician, Dr. Mead, in the full possession of his in- 
tellectual powers, but at night, he was deprived of his 
senses, and being struck with death, did not recover them ; 
he died on Monday, March 20, in his eighty-fifth year.] 



and therefore complained of his memory beginning to 
fail him ; but he added immediately, that it was in such 
a year of such an Olympiad, naming them both vert 
I exactly. The ready mention of such chronological 
dates seemed, says the Doctor, a greater proof of his 
memory not failing him, than the naming of the King 
would have been. 

What coxcomb therefore was it that first published 
to the world the silly story of the decay of Sir Isaac 
Newton's faculties before' his death? This has been 
several Umes repeated. His faculties may, indeed, in some 
degree, have been impaired, as he had employed them 
intensely for, perhaps, seventy years : but if any ruins 
there were in this great man's powers, there remained 
still too much strength of mind to be called imbecility. 
A persisting application, and such a mastery over his 
imagination, as to keep it up to the point he had in 
view for a very long time, without snapping, was his 
peculiar talent : and the instrument with which he did 
such great things, and which, his temperance and con- 
stitution singularly formed for such purposes, enabled i 
him to practise through a long life. His candour and 1 
modesty, even to bashfulness, were the graces which | 
made such superior knowledge not disgusting to his 1 
inferiors. J 

He was not only the Mathematician, but the Historian, 1 
the Chronologist, the Chemist, and the Critic : I hare ' 
never met with any of his chemical manuscripts, but , 
they certainly exist somewhere. I remember to hare 1 
heard from the late learned Dr. Kidby, a gentleman , 
well known to many learned men, perhaps still alive, 1 
that Sir Isaac Newton was as great in chemistry, as in 
any other science. It might therefore be an acquisition 
if those chemical papers of his could be found. Mr. 
William Jones, if I remember right, was supposed to 
have had several manuscripts of Sir Isaac Newton's in 
his possession ; how he came by them, or why he kept 
them to himself, if he had such, I could never rightly 
learn : I remember to have heard him blamed on that 
account forty years ago ; this is perhaps a groundless 
charge. I only mention it, that inquiry may be made 
of Mr. Jones's heirs, or the persons into whose hands 
his papers came after his decease, whether any manu- 
scripts of Sir Isaac Newton's worth notice exist ? and 
surely if any exist, they must have their worth ! 

J. H. 

[These notes were written in November, 1774, and elicited 
from the son of the author of the Synopsis Matheseos, the as- 
surance that no such papers had been found in his father's i 
library, and that the story of bis having made an improper 
use of any papers belonging to Sir Isaac Newton, was 
wholly groundless.] 



Schiller.— The house at Weimar in which Schiller 
lived, though small and considerably dilapidated, was 
purchased at public auction, June 2,9, 1847, for 5025 
dollars, (1005/. sterling,) by the Corporation of that 
town, being nearly double the amount of its value. 
Digitized by VjOOv IC 
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MICHAELMAS GOOSE. 

What is the origin of the custom of eating goose 
on Michaelmas day ? In a large party yesterday, at 
dinner, not one person was able to advance a satisfactory 
elucidation of tne question. 

Salisbury, Sept. 30. W. P. N. 

Probably no better reason can be rendered than that 
Michaelmas-day was a great festival, and that geese are 
then in their prime season, the custom being peculiar to 
England. In 1470, John de la Hay, as a tenure, was 
bound to render to William Barnaby, Lord of Lastres, in 
the county of Hereford, for a parcel of the demesne lands, 
one Goose fit for the Lord's dinner on the Feast of St. 
Michael the Archangel ; it was then, as it would appear, a 
custom. 

Tradition however refers to another incident, by which 
the custom would seem to have had an additional incentive 
to a more general observance. " On the 29th of Sep- 
tember 1588, Queen Elizabeth dined at the ancient mansion 
of Sir Neville Umfreville, near Tilbury Fort, and as Her 
Majesty preferred dining of a high seasoned and substantial 
dish than of a flimsy fricassee, or rascally ragout, the 
Knight thought proper to provide a brace of fine geese to 
suit the palate of his royal guest. The Queen having dined 
heartily, in a bumper of Burgundy, drank * Destruction to 
the Spanish Armada !' and had but that moment returned 
the goblet to the knight, who had done the honours of the 
table, than intimation was brought that the Spanish fleet 
had been destroyed by a storm. Exhilarated by the inci- 
dent, and delighted with the good news, the Queen drank 
another bumper, and every year after on that day had the 
abovementioned dish at her table. The Court made it a 
custom, and the people have followed the fashion to this 
day." 

But the days have changed, and unobserved by most 
people. Michaelmas-day, or the 29th of the month de- 
scribed by Churchill, as, 

September, when by custom, right divine ; 
Qeese are ordain'd to bleed at Michael's shrine, 

is now by the alteration in the style, eleven days earlier 
than the days of Elisabeth ; geese are much finer in con- 
dition on old Michaelmas-day ; those eaten according to the 
modern observance, being for the most part unfed or stubble 
geese. 



The phrases " My goose is cook'd," spoken by one, 
on whom misfortune has operated most unkindly ; or said 
in a threatening tone, of another " To cook his goose," i.e. 
to do him en ill turn; have their origin from a source but 
little known. The Swedish army under Gustavus Adolphus, 
had in it many English and Scottish officers, men on whose 
loyalty and skill the King placed the utmost confidence. 
Having with a small force invested a large town, the King, 
with the counsel of his officers, summoned it to surrender, 
but the besieged in derision, hung out on a pole a goose, as 
a mark for his artillery. The batteries commenced, many 
buildings were soon in flames, and breaches sufficiently 
widened for the assault, when the town drums beat a par- 
ley, to learn the King's purpose, the reply was simply, 
" Only to cook your goose !" 



PENITENTIAL CORONET FOB 8COLDS. 

With a set of jougs, an instrument of punishment in 
the olden time, similar to those figured in Wilson's Pre- 
historic Annals of Scotland, p. 691, was found in an 
old press, in the Kirk of Ruthven, in Forfarshire, the 
singular relic of the bygone day : the iron coronet here 
described. It is supposed to have been worn as a de- 
risive penance by scolds or evil doers, in the parish of 
Ruthven, no other example being known to the writer. 




The parish registries of Ruthven are of recent date, 
and wholly silent as to whom of the good folks now 
sleeping soundly in their last tenement the grave, this 
honorary coronet was awarded as an unenviable dis- 
tinction, either as story-tellers or as waverers from the 
paths of virtue, for doubtless this has been of a simi- 
larly corrective use with the brank. 

TTiough somewhat rusty, this instrument of parochial 
inquisition in an intolerant age is in good preservation ; 
across the circle it measures about 5 -L. inches ; and in 
front, from the verge to the top-point of the fleur-de-lis, 
is 4 °_ inches ; that ornament rising nearly two inches 
above the upper hoop. Attached to the lower hoop, are 
three ears or pendants having holes pierced for cords to 
pass through them, in the attaching or fastening the 
coronet to the head of the delinquent, or, for tying under 
the chin. 

Brechin. A. J. 



CUCKING OR DUCKING STOOLS. 

On the place called " the Barbican," at Plymouth, 
fifty or sixty years since, I remember seeing one of 
these stools swinging over, or on the edge of Plymouth- 
pool. The chair was made of iron, suspended by a 
chain running over the end of the beam. I understood it 
was then in frequent use, and well recollect the being 
threatened by my uncle, with a dip, if I did not behave 
well. Some old inhabitant of Plymouth may possibly 
be able to supply a drawing, and some further particu- 
lars. 
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EPITAPH ON WILLIAM PRTNNE. 

Thk author of the History of Ki*(j-kUUr$ ; or the 
Fanatick Martyrology, 1720, vol. it. October, p. 65, 
relates some very extraordinary particulars of William 
Prynne, bom in 1 600, to which the attention of any 
future biographer is particularly directed. 

He was a right sturdy doughty champion for the Cause, 
a Puritan boutqfm, an inveterate enemy to his Sovereign, 
and no less to Bishojts, especially after his imprisonment 
and punishment for his Uittriomastix, a busy pragmatical 
and meddling man without end. 

This profligate scribbler, and general revfler of all honest 
men,who had long before deserved to make his exit at Tyburn, 
undeserved had bis life protracted till 1669, when he died 
on the 24th of October, at his chambers in Lincoln's Inn, 
and was buried under the chapel there, no epitaph over 
his grave, but had this then made by an ingenious person : 

Here lies the corpse of William Prynne, 

A bencher late of Lincoln's Inn, 

Who restless ran through thick and thin. 

This grand Scripturient paper-spiller, 
This endless, heedless margin-filler, 
Was strongly tost from post to pillar. 

His brain's career was never stopping, 
But pen with rheum of gall still dropping, 
Till band o'er head brought ears to lopping. 

Nor would he yet surcease such theams, 
But prostitute new virgin reams, 
To types of his Fanatick dreams. 

But whilst he thus hot humour hugs, 
And more for length of tether tugs, 
Death fangM the remnant of his lugs. 



I 



The only known copy of Prynne's Introduction to his 
great work on the Public Records, designated " Book 
the First,' 7 no distinct title, and terminating abruptly at 
. 400, was at the sale of the Stowe Library, purchased 
>y the Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn, for 335/. 
It is now in their splendid Library, further details will 
be found in Spilsbury's account of that Library, or 
in the Law Review, for August, 1 849. 

An attempt has been made to ascertain precisely 
Prynnc's chambers in Lincoln's Inn, and the result has 
been thus far successful. At the time of his decease, 
he occupied chambers in Garden Court, Garden Row, 
and what was then Garden Court, comprises now the 
three houses, Nos. 7, 8, and 9 of Old Square, but in 
which of these three, lodged so distinguished an oc- 
cupant, no record now known serves to particularise. 



Country Book-Club, published anonymously, 1788, 
Uo. Who was the author of this amusing and well- 
written Poem ? 

Norwich, Oct. 7. R. F. 

The author resident at Colchester, was named Shillitoe. 



SEBASTOPOL AN ENGLISH FORTIFICATION. 

Sebastopol is a word of world-wide speculation : it 
engrosses the imaginative faculties of millions ; and is 
spoken of every where, bnt, comparatively no one lias 
heard who was the engineer and director of that re- 
doubtable fortification. He was an Englishman. When 
the main road from London to Holyhead, was made a 
subject of enquiry, and the improvement determined ; 
John Upton of Cbarleton, was at Midsummer 1818, 
appointed Surveyor of the western part, about fourteen 
miles, of the Old Stratford and Dunchurch Trusts, at a 
yearly salary of 105/. Many of the improvements on 
the aoove line were effected under his superintendence, 
so much to the satisfaction of Mr. Telford, the chief 
Engineer, that he highly commended him to the Com- 
missioners for his ability, and recommended that the 
whole of the Old Stratford and Dunchurch trust should 
be placed in his hands, and the salary of the other, the 
eastern surveyor, should be added to his own. His 
labours appear to have elicited considerable praise, and , 
his name frequently occurs with honour in the Parlia- . 
mentary Reports of the Commissioners of the Holyhead , 
road, onward to the year 1826. During this time he 
resided at Daventry, in Northamptonshire, and adopted ' 
a style of living far beyond his means— not only had ! 
he contrived to obtain from his wife's relations, upwards 
of three thousand pounds, of which he wholly swindled 
them, but he also held the post-office for one year at i 
Daventry, and was even there a defaulter of nearly three 
hundred pounds, which one of his sureties had to pay. . 
Deemed and spoken of by those who knew him as * a 
sad scamp,' in the month of April 1826, it was dis- 
covered he had committed many gross frauds on the 
Trustees of the Road. An enquiry by a competent , 
person was instantly instituted, and it was found he ' 
had misappropriated the funds belonging to the Trustees 
to more than 2000/. He was charged with this mis- ' 
demeanour, and evidence taken as to the facts, but he , 
was liberated on bail to appear at the ensuing July 
Assizes. He appeared in due course at the Assizes, and 
answered when called on to plead. The trial however 
did not come on, on the first day, and then contrary to 
what his solicitor had told him, that he would be merely 
indicted for a fraud, he learned from information that 
could not be doubted that he would be indicted for 
forgery, and as no doubt of his guilt was entertained, 
that he would probably be hanged. That night he slept 
at Northampton, and on the next morning rose about , 
7 o'clock, said, he was going for a walk, and would 
return to breakfast. He however made the best of his 
way to London, and having applied by recommendation 
to the Russian authorities in the metropolis, received 
an immediate appointment as* Engineer, and in a few 
days was secretly on his road to the Crimea. The 
means he adopted to obtain that recommendation are 
known, but to mention names would be invidious, it 
would implicate persons whose characters arc unim- : 
peached and unimpeachable. Persons of his talent arc I 
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highly prized in Russia, and it is possible something of 
his real character was at the same time distinctly made 
known: talents are the first thing required in that 
country, and as to honesty, the surest guarantee for 
that, is the fact, there is a certainty of being hanged or 
severely punished, if detected in being otherwise. When 
Upton arrived at Sebastopol, the harbour was in a very 
inefficient state; several engineers had in vain en- 
deavoured to improve it : the difficulty of obtaining water 
to admit and to float great ships seemed insurmount- 
able ; he, however, procured immense iron works from 
Birmingham, and by science, labour, and expense, he 
made Sebastopol what it is. The whole time of his 
residence in the Crimea, he was engaged in directing 
fortifications in the Black Sea, and was for many years 
chief engineer at Sebastopol. The Emperor, satisfied 
with his exertions and success, conferred on him the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the Russian army, and he 
was honourably distinguished and received at the palace 
of St. Petersburg. Colonel Upton died about a year 
since, but the lasting celebrity of his name, as the 
creator of the almost impregnable defences at Sebas- 
topol will be more durable than the presumed solidity of 
its walls, or the brazen artillery that now bristle through 
their embrasures. 

" Our special Correspondent,*' Times, Oct. 20, describ- 
ing the movement to Balaklava, Sept. 25, states, " on 
our march to-day, the cavalry took a Mr. Upton, an 
Englishman by birth, and son of the English engineer 
who constructed so many useful works at Sebastopol. 
He was captured on his farm, and was taken before 
Ix)rd Raglan, but he refused in the most decisive way 
to give any information respecting the Russians, as he 
said he could not reconcile it to his notions of honour 
to injure a Government in whose military service he had 
been. He is in the custody of the Provost Marshal, 
— Macdonald, .93d Regiment. It is believed he has 
not much to tell. 1 ' 



HOW TO STAT A LADr's TONGUE. 

Abernethy, the late surgeon, abhorred ladies of in- 
finite tongue, and being once annoyed by a patient more 
than usually garrulous, said sharply, " Madam, put out 
your tongue !'* She did so — *' Now keep it there ;'* was 
the rejoinder. This apparent rudeness had from the 
lady * volumes of report,' every body was told of the 
circumstance ; a younger lady, known to the writer, and 
more apt, to whom it had been told, and also one of his 
patients, was bade by him — " Miss, put out your 
tongue!" Looking in his face most archly, after a 
moment's hesitation, she said — " Ah ! Doctor ; but 
before I do so, I should like to know, whether I shall be 
permitted to take it in again ?" 

J. M. 



PORT NATAL AND ITS COLONIAL CONDITION. 

Mr. Willis gladly avails himself of this friendly 
communication for Current Notes, from a far distant 
land ; as the writer is a gentleman of independent 
means, liberally disposed, and unbiassed in his observa- 
tions. Facts are stubborn materials, and the dissemina- 
tion of these pertinent remarks made on the spot, may 
add considerably in improving the position of persons 
who might from this or previous representation be induced 
to emigrate thither. 

Durban, Port Natal, July 15. 

Your Current Notes of February only reached me by 
the Mail just arrived. The postal communication here 
is so bad, that at present nearly eight months are re- 
quired to receive an answer to a letter. The Catalogue 
of Books makes me wish I had the wings of lightning, 
that I might be with you, if only for a few hours for a 
supply of good books. Here, being a new colony, 
books are very scarce ; people have neither time nor 
means to procure them. There is a moderately mixed 
collection belonging to the Natal Society, at Pieter- 
maritzburg, the city and capital, as well as the see of 
a Bishop. The Society receives from the Government 
fifty pounds annually, for which they allow the public 
admission to the Library gratis. Subscribers of ten 
shillings can take the books home for reading. The 
Rev. Robert Moffat, well known in the Missionary world, 
has lent them a good collection relating to South* Africa, 
which have very much interested me ; as here, I can 
better appreciate them, and similar scenes are almost 
daily offered to my view. It is amusing to notice the 
palpable factions into which the writers are divided — that 
is, whether for, or against the Missionaries; from my own 
knowledge the Missionaries have done no good ; and in 
conversation with many zealous religionists, they gene- 
rally admit that no progress has been made in converting 
the natives. 

There is another small collection of books in the Me- 
chanics* Institute at Durban, but they are unimportant. 

The CafFre or black population of Natal belong to the 
Negro race, having woolly hair, flat noses and thick 
lips ; they are however very superior to the Negroes of 
the West, or Guinea coast, though barbarians of a low 
grade, having no religious ceremonies, and are so low in 
intellect, that all traditions of either religion or history 
with them are forgotten. They have a few absurd pre- 
judices — such as refusing the flesh of pigs and fowls ; 
this, I believe, they have derived from the Mahomme- 
dans. They are nearly naked, but by a recent ordinance 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, they are in Durban, Pie- 
termaritzburg and Ladismith, the three principal towns 
of the colony, compelled to clothe themselves. Nearly 
the whole of the blacks are refugees, or their descend- 
ants, from the neighbouring tribes of Zoolus, Maccatees, 
Amapondas, etc.; a few under their chief Omnini, 
appear to belong to the aboriginal race ; or, at least, are 
the oldest inhabitants of the country — the aboriginals 
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of which were almost mercilessly annihilated by the 
monster Charka, a former chief of the Zoolus. The 
only memorials of the older inhabitants I have found, 
are some hundred miles from the coast, consisting of 
circular stone kraals, probably when first erected they 
may have been six feet high ; a similar kind of stone- 
work is still practised by the Maccatees beyond the 
Quathlambas. Should the present race of barbarians 
be exterminated, the writings of the white man will be 
their only memorial ; as their works are of the slightest 
kind, which a very few years would wholly destroy. The 
dead are thrown into the bush to be devoured by the first 
wild animal that comes, and if all is true as reported, 
the lions, tigers, and alligators prefer black to white 
flesh. 

The young men are generally a fine athletic race, 
some with their hair trimmed like a bishop's wig, others 
work it up as high as possible in front, which gives them 
a ferocious look ; after a certain age they attain some 
higher grade, when the hair on the top of the head is 
shaved off with an assegai or spear, and the remainder 
is in a very ugly style, firmed into a circular band, held 
together on the top by a black gum. The women arc 
in complete bondage, doing all the work, whilst their 
husbands are enjoying themselves ; thev are bought in 
the same way as cattle— some men will have five or 
six, according to their wealth — in fact, it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see an ugly old brute with his youngest 
wife, not more than sixteen. The women, as they get 
old. become most disgusting hags, and all have an 
offensive effluvia arising from them. The real gentle- 
men of the colony are the blacks, who spend their time 
in dancing, singing the most dismal ditties, smoking 
and snuffing, which last feat they perform to such an 
extent, that the tears run down their cheeks. No idea 
of gratitude is perceptible, force only acts on them — in 
this respect they are worse since their subjection to 
British rule. The boys who go out to service with the 
colonists, receive five shillings per month and their food, 
which costs about five shillings more. Porridge or boiled 
Indian corn, here called Mealies, constitute their food, 
with meat for one meal during the week. Beef sells at 
Durban for three-pence per pound for the best cuts, and 
at Pietermaritzburg for two-pence; inferior cuts are 
less in price. 

The Blacks exceed one hundred thousand ; the Eng- 
lish are four thousand ; and there are about four 
thousand Dutch Boers, Africanders by birth, who are 
emigrants from Cape Colony. To a traveller, this 
colony is particularly interesting, as it is almost in a 
state of nature ; I have visited many foreign countries, 
but never saw one so slightly occupied before. No cul- 
tivated lands with hedge rows, houses, towns and vil- 
lages meet the eye, nothing, save a few trifling patches, 
but a boundless uncultivated space. 

From the port to the capital, the distance exceeds 
fifty miles; thence to Ladismith, one hundred miles 
further. The scenery on the coast land is much the 
finest, and more picturesque, as it abounds with trees 



and bushes, of a park like character ; but this part is 
greatly infested with myriads of insects, some of them 
of the most beautiful form and colour. The ticks, or 
bush-lice are horribly annoying — they penetrate into 
the skin, and there remain until extracted ; to cattle 
they are particularly troublesome. 

Beyond the coast the country is almost destitute of 
wood, excepting in kloofs, in which antelopes, tigers, 
wolves, and wild animals abound ; occasionally a large 
tract is seen covered with acacia bushes, the mimosa, 
and other varieties ; Inanda, Uys Doras, Blue Krantz 
districts, are of this character, and greatly embellish the 
landscape. 

Byrne, who got up the vile emigration scheme some 
six years ago, described the country as gently undulat- 
ing ; the very reverse is the fact, as the whole country 
is, one after another, a mass of flat-topped hills. Still, 
from the coast to Pietermaritzburg, the ascent is but 
fifteen hundred feet ; while the pass over the Qnath- 
lamba range of mountains, which separate the colony 
from the Orange River Free State, is not more than 
five thousand feet above the level of the sea. These 
mountains are the highest point of this part of Africa ; 
the rivers from this point taking different courses — 
those on the Western side flowing into the Atlantic, ' 
while those on the Eastern side pass into the Indian ,' 
Ocean. The view from the summit of the Quathlambas ; 
is very extensive, but with the bright blue sky of Natal ■ 
it is dangerous to say how far the eye can reach : in ' 
returning, I distinctly recognised some of the craggy ' 
points seventy miles distant. Some of the highest ! 
points were coated with snow at the end of May, which ( 
is the beginning of winter ; on the plains the snow sel- 
dom lays for twenty-four hours — when it does, the con- 
sequences are disastrous to the cattle. The sun being 
powerful in the middle of the day makes, by comparison, 
the nights feel colder. 

Their mode of travelling here, is by waggons, drawn 
by fourteen oxen ; each waggon will carry a load of 
three thousand pounds weight, and will accomplish on 
an average about sixteen miles each day ; on a long 
distance this is however felt to be very tedious, but 
there are no tavern bills to pay on the road. At night 
the oxen are loosened to feed themselves on the grass of 
the open country ; the Caffres sleep during the night 
under the waggons, and the master or traveller inside, 
protected by the waggon tent. Sufficient Provisions, 
kettles and pans are always provided, and carried for the 
journey. At particular seasons, there are a large 
number of waggons out-farmed for the night. I have 
seen so many as thirty, which with fourteen oxen to 
each, and three persons to each waggon, making a total 
of 420 oxen and ninety people, present round the camp- 
fire, a very animated scene in the wilderness, the 
travellers spinning long yarns of adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes, not surpassed by the extraordinary 
averments of Baron Munchausen. 

Good grazing land in the upper districts can be bought 
from the Dutch Boers, who, when Natal was first con- 
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stituted a British colony, had it freely granted to them 
by the British Government at from sixpence to nine- 
pence per acre ; the Government upset price to settlers 
is four shillings per acre. Oxen, of a large size, are 
fifty shillings each : Caffre sheep, an inferior breed with 
huge tails, six shillings each ; Merino sheep are nomi- 
nally twelve shillings each, but they are scarce, and re- 
tained by the farmers in improving their flocks. Goats 
are ordinarily four shillings each. The great and pro- 
bably the only drawback to the more rapid development 
of Natal as a colony, is the too general apparent want 
of capital, and there being too many people here as 
settlers, who have come from the manufacturing dis- 
tricts. 

William Boynk. 



Singular Epitaph. 

In the church-yard of Kells, New Galloway, on an 
inscribed stone to John Murray, Gamekeeper, and a 
favourite servant of Lord Kenmore, are the following 
lines : 

John ! what ohanges since I saw thee last, 
Thy fishing and thy shooting days are past. 
Bagpipes and Hautboys thou shalt sound no more, 
Thy nods, grimaces, and thy winks are o'er; 
Thy wildish, queerish, incoherent talk, 
Thy jests, vivacity, and trudging walk, 
Will soon be quite forgot — thy joys on earth 
A Snuff, a glass ; riddles and noisy mirth 
Are vanish' d all —yet blest I hope thou art, 
For in thy station well thou'st play'd thy part. 

On the reverse of the stone are ensculptured represen- 
tations of a gun, fishing-rod, powder-flask, grouse, 
hares, fish, hounds, etc. 



captain warner's long range. 

Is anything known of the principle or possibilities of 
the late Captain Warner's long range, which the public 
was led to believe would be a projectile of immense ad- 
vantage in warfare, with a certainty of aim and results, 
at an immense distance. 

Boulogne. S. P. 

Captain Warner's long range was to have been accom- 
plished by a balloon, carrying bomb-shells and other de- 
structive missUee, charged with detonating powen ; but as 
to the certainty of aim, nothing could be more uncertain, 
as he found to his cost ; for as the balloon must have been 
at the disposal of the wind, its direction would consequently 
be uncertain, the wind being ever beyond human control. 
The whole scheme was a delusion, as I can testify. My 
Albion balloon was purchased by the projector, and by a 
failure, wholly unforeseen by him, was destroyed in an ex- 
periment 

Charles Green, Aeronaut 

Tuffhell Park, Holloway. 



Oriel Window. — Will any reader of Current Notes 
rive the derivation of the word Oriel, and why a win- 
dow is so called? Oriel College at Oxford, was so 
called, it is said, from the building there, in which the 
fresh members resided, before the college was erected, 
being called La Oriol, or Oriel; and that over the gate- 
way of the College, was a window of such peculiar con- 
struction, that thence was derived the appellation of an 
Oriel window ? I have carefully searched every French 
and English Dictionary, but without meeting with either 
of the words La Oriol, or Oriel. 

Was the so-called Oriel window known before the 
building of the College? If so, what is the meaning of 
the word ? 

Dover, Oct. 4. A. 

Archdeacon Nares in his Glossary, after stating that 
the word Oriel is supposed by some to be a diminutive of 
Area, or Areola, observes : " In modern writings we meet 
with mention of Oriel Windows. I doubt the propriety of 
the expression, but if right, they must mean those windows 
that project like a porch or small room. I may be wrong 
of Oriel window, but I have not met with ancient authority 
for that expression." Dr. MUner, designates it " a feature 
in the last and worst state of what is called gotbic, and 
different from a bow-window : the latter being the segment 
of a circle, whilst the former is made up of angles or 
straight lines ; being generally the half of a pentagon, hec- 
tagon, or octagon." * 

The primary use of Oriel, appears to have implied a pent- 
house, or covered way, a porch ; it may possibly be derived 
from the Saxon oceri-helan, i.e. tegeret Over-hele, by 
elision &er-hele, is an English word, meaning to cover 
over; so in Ben Jonson's Masques at Court : 

" Thy rude voice, that'doth so hoarsely blow, 
Thy hair, thy beard, thy wings, o'er hel'd with snow." 

Transmuted by the usual process, into the Latin of the 
middle ages, CPer-hele, the noun, would readily become 
Oreilum. 

The Pipe Roll 1234, 18 Hen. III., notices the charge 
expended "in quadam Capella pulchra et decent! facienda 
ad caput [meaning probably on the top of] Orioli camere 
Regis in castro Herefordie, de longitudine XX pedum." 
On the same record, but in an entry of the following year, 
the position of the Oriel itself, is elsewhere plainly declared, 
"in uno magno Oriollo pulchro et competent!, ante 
ostium magne camere Regis castro de Kenilworth fnciendo, 
vi K xvi"i?^" 

Oriel College in Oxford was first founded by Xing 
Edward II., in honour of the Blessed Virgin, but King 
Edward III. bestowing on the Provost and Fellows, or 
Scholars, "a large messuage, then commonly called and 
written La Oriole" the community leaving their old habi- 
tation of Tackley's Inn, afterwards Bulkley Hall, moved 
thither. This " large messuage" was evidently distinguished 
by some stately porch or vestibule, of sufficient consequence 
to create the appellation of "La Oriole" to the entire 
edifice. 
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The extract from the Pipe Roll, in reference to the room 
built upon the Oriel for a chapel, shows it was doubtless 
an apartment that jutted over the porch, and as applied to 
other mansions, connected with the great chamber, was 
often fitted for the purposes of an oratory ; and to separate 
it from secular uses, as well as to afford sufficient light to 
such of the domestics as could not be accommodated within 
such a limited space, but were directed to attend in the 
adjoining- room, an open screen would in such cases con- 
stitute the separation ; this seems to be implied, in the 
Lexicon Anglo-Latiui, 1440, Harl. MS. 221, when it ex- 
plains the " Oryel of a wyndowe," by " Cancellus." The 
Legend of the Earl of Tolous, in Ritson's Metrical Ro- 
mances, shews the application of Oriel to a chapel porch, 
by the side of which an anxious lover is enjoined to watch, 
that he may see the lady as she enters to perform her 
devotions. 

The Oriel chamber appears not to have been the Oriel 
passage, but the large room to which the Oriel, either 
open, or closed by a screen or door, was an appendage : 
Thus, in Ordintttio pro victu Fratris Johannis Asheli du- 
dum Prions de Daventre, 1420 ; habeat caxneram quandam 
in eodem Prioratu vulgariter appellatam ly Oryal; and 
more positively defined in the computus of Maxtoke Priory, 
1447, where wine is said to have been bestowed on the 
company when Sir Symon Montford's fool exhibited his 
merriment, " in camera Orioli." 

Oriel, as used in the old romances, seems also to menn, 
that the apartment over the porch, was by ladies occupied 
as a boudoir ; so in the Squyr of Lowe Degree — 
" In her Oryall there she was 
Closed well with royall glas." 
And further, had doubtless an affinity to the embowered 
or bower windows, as in the old ballad — 

" Lady Annis [Agnes] she sate in her bower window, 
A knitting of her night coif, etc/' 

Our correspondent is referred to tVc Archseologia, 
vol. xxiii. pp. 105-116, for much that will interest him 
on this subject. 

SINOULAR MANORIAL CUSTOM. 

The Times, quotes from the Essex Gazette, the fact 
of a " Singular Manorial Custom— namely, a Court is 
held yearly on King's Hill, Rochford, at cock-crowing, 
on Wednesday morning next after Michaelmas day ; 
the parties present whisper, and have no candle, nor any 
pen or ink, but a coal, and he that owes suit, or service 
there, and appears not, forfeits double his rent." Is any 
thing further known of this custom ? 

Chelmsford, Oct. 2. S. C. 

Camden, from the Court Rolls, in his Description of 
Essex, says this servile attendance was imposed on the 
tenants of the manor, for conspiring at the like unseason- 
able time to excite a commotion. Blount in 1679, describes 
it as " the Lawless Court/' and refers to the Britannia, fol. 
441 ; but it was an interpolation by Dr. Holland, and is not 
found in the original text of Camden. There are further 
particulars of this supposed custom, imposed by the Lord 
of the Manor of Raleigh, in Beckwith's edition of Blount's 
Tenures and Jocular Customs of Manors, 1815, 4 to. pp. 
506-507. 



Montgomery's lectures and hymns. 

The following inedited and interesting letter of Jame5 
Montgomery refers to his Lectures and Hymns ; of 
the latter he mentions their being pillaged by minister: 
of the Gospel, in their Congregational Selections, witb 
variations in the text, irrespective of his own opinions, 
to suit their creed. 

Stamford. J. E. Brogden. 

Dear Sir, — In reply to your obliging enquiry, I beg 
to inform you, that my Lectures on Poetry, published in 
1833, have long been out of print, and I know not where 
a copy can be procured, having myself only one. They 
have, indeed, been frequently asked for, especially when 
I was delivering in, London and elsewhere a second 
series of our British Poets, which have never been com- 
mitted to the press at all. My booksellers, who are 
preparing a new edition of my poems, were disposed to 
incorporate the former course of Lectures with these, 
but I declined, thinking that the increase of bulk to a 
handsome octavo volume, in double columns, accordiug 
to the fashion of what are affectedly called " Peoples 
Editions/' would be rather an incumbrance than an 
enhancement to the work so arranged. Both courses 
of the Lectures were well received in the metropolis, and 
in several of the provincial cities and towns ; but the 
published course went off so deliberately, that I did not 
think it expedient to reprint the volume, for I found 
that hearers were more readily attracted than readers, 
partly, no doubt, from personal curiosity and the social 
enjoyment of looking and listening in mass at a face, 
and to a voice, (of which each had previously only a 
vague idea), associated with a name somewhat notorious. 

if life and health, with a sound mind, be spared to 
me a little longer, I propose to collect, revise, and pub- ! 
lish my original hymns, many of which, from the 
" Christian Psalmist/* and fugitive copies not in that 
book, have been borrowed and adopted by clergymen 
and ministers of different denominations, in their several 
congregational selections, with or without leave of the 
author ; and, in some flagrant instances, altered " for 
better or for worse" at hazard, by good people, who, not 
quite approving of my thoughts or phrases have felt no 
scruple to make me responsible for theirs. I wish, 
however, if Christian people avail themselves of compo- 
sitions in this class, they would either accept them as 
they are, or at least, (which a few have done), con- 
sult the author, before they mend or mar them for 
their own satisfaction ; not being aware that in most of 
such cases, the original reading will be preferred by the 
multitude to the factitious erasures and interpolations of 
empherical meddlers with things which they do not un- 
derstand, or cannot appreciate for want of taste. 

I can hardly hope to have patience and perseverance 
enough (even if time be lengthened to me) to prepare my 
manuscript Lectures for publication, though should I be 
tempted to do this under favourable circumstances, the 
two Series, or rather three, (for there is an anterior set 
of four on " General Literature;*') may be conve- 
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niently printed in a volume of moderate size, should my 
booksellers be pleased to hazard the cost, and the same 
might be sold at the price of the first portion already in 

f>rint, or rather out of print, as the work is now, and 
ikely to remain for any enterprize of mine. 

Pray excuse these impertinences, and with thanks for 
the kindly spirit of your communication, believe me, 
truly and respectfully, 

Your obliged friend and servant, 

J. Montgomery. 
The Mount, near Sheffield, Nov. 21, 1849. 

The writer, born Nov. 4, 1771, died April 30,1854,10 
his eighty-third year. 



SUNDAY SPORTS, TEMP. Q. ELIZABETH. 

" There be some sports are painful, but their labour, 
Delight in them sets off." 

Tempest, Act. iv. so. 1. 

The following license, from the original formerly 
among the Evelyn papers, will possibly be interesting to 
many readers of Current Notes, as indicating the sports 
then most attractive with our countrymen, all conducive 
to their stalwart manly bearing, though the performance 
on the Sunday, while it did not cause an abstraction 
from their labours during the working days of the week, 
may still be considered as a lingering remain of the 
practice of the Sabbath profanation usual in the dominant 
days of popish thraldom. 

To all Majors, Shereffes, Constables and other Hed 
Officers, within the Co untie of Middlesex. 

After our hartie Commendations, Whereas We are in- 
formed that one John Seconton Powlter, dwellings within 
the Parisbe of St. Clements Daines, beinge a poore Man, 
hauinge foure small Children, and fallen into Decaye, ys 
lyoensed to haue and use some Playes and Games, at or 
uppon nyne seuerall Sundies, for his better Releif, Com forte, 
and Sustentaoion, within the Countie of Middlesex, to com- 
mence and begyvine at and from the xxij Daie of Maye 
next oomynge, after the Date hereof, and not to remayne 
in one Place, not aboue thre seuerall Sondaies : And we 
consideringe that greate resorte of People is lyke to come 
thereunto, We will and require you, as well for good Order, 
as also for the Preseruation of the Queen's Majesty's Peace, 
that you take with you four or fyue of the discrete and 
substanoial Men within your Office or Libertie, where the 
Games shall be put in practice, then and there to forsee and 
doo your endeuour to your best in that behalf duringe the 
Contynuanee of the Games or Playes, which Games are 
hereafter seuerallie mencyoned, that is to say, the Shotinge 
with the Standard ; the Shotinge with the Brode Arrowe ; 
the Shotinge at the twelve score Priok; the Shotinge at 
the Turke; the Leppinge for Men? the Runninge for 
Men ; the wrastlinge ; the Throwinge of the Sledge ; and 
the Pytohinge of the Barre, with all such other Games, as 
haue at anye tyme heretofore, or now be lyoensed, used or 
played. 

Yeouen the xxvith Daie of Aprfll [1569] in the eleuenth 
yere of the Quene's Majesty's Raigne. 



KIRK CANDLESTICKS AT MONTROSE AND BRECHIN. 

The candlestick or heTse is an article of great an- 
tiquity in churches, and possibly originated in tapers 
being lighted in memory of deceased persons in Roman 
Catholic times. Their old classical name was Arbores 
so called from their similarity to trees — the lights, 
being placed on the projecting branches. The earliest 
were of wood ; and when metal came into use, they 
were made of various and elegant designs, of which 
those now suspended from the roofs of the parish 
churches of Montrose and Brechin are very good speci- 
mens. These are both made of brass, and that at 
Montrose is about four feet in height. It consists of a 
large globe and shaft, surmounted by an elegant mould- 
ing of an angel with outstretched wings, resting on a 
dolphin. It has sixteen branches, divided into two rows of 
eight each — the lower row projects about 24 inches from 
the shaft, and the upper about 18 inches. These words 
are engraved round the globe : — 

RIOHARDVS CLARK MONTROSJ? NATVS 

NVNC AVTBM VICE-ADMIRALIS REGIS 8VKDLK 

CHRISTIAN JS FIDI TESTIHONIO HV1VS TEMPLI 

ORNAMENTO 

COdNATIS SVI8 CETERIS 

QVB HVIVS VRBIS 1NC0LI8 PRI8TINI ET INTEORI 

AM0RI8 PIONORI JENjBVM HOC CANDELABRVM HIC EREGI 

FECIT ANNO MDCXXIII. 

In addition to this inscription, there are the figures 
of Justice, with balance and sword, and of St. George 
and the Dragon ; and under the name Richard Clark, 
these armorial bearings on a shield — 1, and 4, a tree 
proper ; 2, and 3, fesse cheque. Crest, a tree proper. 
Under Christiana Lamb, are the same arms, with the 
Holy Lamb bearing a slaff and flag, and St. Andrew's 
cross thereon, for crest. 

Although the Montrose chandelier has little orna- 
ment, the branches being quite plain and undecorated, 
that at Brechin, though neither so large, nor so fre- 
quently cleaned, has the formality of its branches taste- 
fully relieved by vine leaves clustering around them ; 
and, instead of the globe, is an ornamented conical figure 
reversed, divided into two unequal parts, with ten 
branches projecting about 18 inches from it. The 
upper portion consists of an elegant shaft, to which four 
other branches are attached, projecting about a foot, and 
the whole is surmounted by a beautifully graceful figure 
of an angel kneeling, with uplifted hands. 

This lamp was also presented to the kirk, though it 
bears no inscription to that effect ; but a board in the 
Session-house, on which gifts to the kirk for nearly 250 
years back are recorded, T>ears, under date 1615, that 
" Andrew, Bishop of Brechin gifted the hearse before 
the pulpit." Andrew was the thirtieth Bishop of 
Brechin from the foundation of the sec in 1 150, and tho 
second after the Reformation. His surname was Lamb, 
whether related to Christiana Lamb above noticed, cannot 
be said ; but, prior to his elevation to the bishopric, 
which took place in 1610, he was parson at Burntisland. 
digitized byvjUU^u 
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He was translated to the see of Galloway in 1619, and 
was succeeded in Brechin by David Lindsay, son to the 
laird of Edzcll. 

Though these candlesticks are now out of use, they 
are of considerable ornament to the churches, while the 
one at Montrose is both of interest and honour to the 
inhabitants, not only from the fact that it shows their 
townsman, Richard Clark, to have risen to the high 
rank of Vice-Admiral in the fleet, but that he served 
under Gustavus Adolphus, the Christian King of Sweden. 
That great prince, who freed Sweden from the thraldom 
of Russia, twice defeated Tilly, and joined in the Pro- 
testants' struggle against Austria, fell at LUtzen in 1632, 
in the twenty-first year of one of the most glorious and 
beneficial reigns that any monarch ever hegan. He 
was hacked in his noble enterprises by many of the 
Scottish nobility and gentry, who gained both renown 
and wealth by their conduct, and among these, it appears, 
was tlie donor of this elegant candlestick. 

The surname of Clerk, or Clark, is common in most 
countries of Europe, and was assumed from the office of 
clerk. In Scotland it is observable, in 1180, or earlier ; 
and in Montrose before 1357, in which year John Clerk, 
merchant and chief magistrate of that burgh, became 
an hostage for the ransom of David II.* From him 
descended William Clerk, who died in 1620, and whose 
son John went as a merchant to France, and returning 
to Scotland with an ample fortune, purchased the lands 
and barony of Pcnnycnik, in Edinburghshire, where the 
family still flourish. His wife was a daughter of Sir 
William Grey of Pittendrum, by whom he had a large 
family. John, the eldest, was knighted by King Charles 
II. in 1679 ; and it is worthy of remark, as showing how 
a particular talent in a family may lie dormant for 
several generations and then revive, as in that of John 
Clerk of Eldin, grandson of the first baronet, the nautical 
skill of the Vice-Admiral, was developed in his well- 
known work entitled *• Naval Tactics. The author of 
that celebrated book, was father to the late facetious 
Lcrd Eldin. 

Though the name of the Vice-Admiral docs not ap- 
pear in the genealogy of the Baronets of Pcnnycuik, 
there is reason to believe that he was an uncle, or 
brother, to the founder of that house. It would be 
gratifying to know the part that he sustained in the 
Swedish service, and whether, through his skill were 
gained any of those victories which added so much lustre 
to the name of Gustavus. 

Brechin, Oct. 2. A. J. 

Barclay op Urie. — The paternal estate of the 
Barclays of Ury, near Stoneha\en, lately the residence 
of the celebrated pedestrian Captain David Barclay, was 
recently purchased at public sale by Mr. Dickson, 
banker at Laurencekirk ; for David Baird, Esq. of 
Gortsberrie, for 1 20,000/. estimated at thirty years pur- 
chase. 



'Acta Pari., vol. i.p. 159. 



POETICAL AND AMBIGUOUS SIGN-BOARDS. 

Until recently, in a narrow street here, called Pum; 
Pail, was a remarkable baker's sign, 

Home bake bread — Diners baked every day. 

This was however outdone by a baker, in an adjoining 
village, who had written up : 

People's vitals baked here ! 

At a roadside cottage, I remember to have seen thi> 
announcement, 

Table bear — sold hear. 

under which some acute wag had written — 

His own bruin ! 

Croydon, Sept. 29. Thomas Weller. 

Our correspondent has mistaken the Bell for the Robin 
Hood? 



At the Bear Inn in Devizes, the innkeeper's name 
in August, 1769, being Whatley, the following lines 
were found scratched on the wainscot of the principal 
room — 

Whilst snarling curs attack Sir Fletcher's fame, 

Baiting 1 his doable place and double fees, 
Sir Fletcher standing without fear or shame, 

Pockets the cash and lets them laugh that please. 
Thus on a market-day stands Whatlby*8 Bear, 

In spite of all the noise and hurly-burly, 
Fix'd on his double Post, secure in air, 

Munching his bunch of grapes, and looking snHy. 



On the eastern side of Devonshire, or the western I 
part of Somersetshire, I remember seeing when a boy, 
passing through a village, the following inscription : 

Brandy, Beer, and Gin that's good, 
All sold here, by John Attwood. 

As second thoughts are best, mine host appears U 
have been of the same opinion, and on a board project- 
ing from the original sign, was painted, 

I've made my board a little wider, 
To let 'e know that I, Zell's Syder ! 

Do any of your readers remember the locality re- 
ferred to, or whether such a sign is now there ; ai.v 
notice of the fact would be to the writer a great grati- 
fication. 

J. M. 



Over a Tailor's door, at the entrance into Deptfurd 
from London, in 1775, was the following inscription- 
Lodgings for Travellours. 
Small Beer, and Oxe Cheeak 
Money for old Ra 
and old Sliif 
Digitized by ' 
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THE SHAKESPEARE AND GREYHOUND. 

In 1776, near the Circus, in Bath, was a public- 
louse with the sign of "the Shakespeare and Grey- 
lound," the singularity of the combination induced a 
?uul Pry of the time to ask mine host his reason for 
idopting such a sign. The host, a prudently- disposed 
Devonshire man, replied, " Why, I'll tell you, my house 
s pretty much frequented between the Play-actors, and 
Uountry-Gcntlemen, and so as how it behoves me to 
jc civil to both parties, 1 have put up this here Sign to 
rive them a bit of one, and a bit of the other.'* 



Tns Newspapers in August, 1776, noticed that over 
the door of a chandler's shop, in the village of Drink- 
stone, on a sign -board, was the following inscription : 

II ear Life won woo Cuera a Goos. 
Cud. Bare. Bako sole Hare. 

To translate these lines for the benefit of such readers 
of Current Notes to whom the Suffolk dialect may be 
inexplicable, they may be simply explained to mean — 
Here lives one who cures Agues. Good Beer. Tobacco 
sold here. 



Over the door of a barber and wig-maker, opposite 
Glasgow Colbge, is the following quaint distich — 

If Absalom had worn a wig, 
He ne'er had hung upon a twig. 

Rammerscales, Sept. 29. W. B. M. 



Ox-tail soup.— What is the earliest notice of this 
now highly estimated dish ? 

Manchester. S. H. 

Prior to 1685, the fellmongera purchased 'the hides of 
the slaughtered animals, having the horns and tails at- 
tached ; to what uses the latter were applied the writer is 
not aware ; but in the above year, the Edict of Nantes 
expatriated many thousands of Protestants from France, 
most of whom sought refuge in England ; and, as might be 
supposed, many from this intolerant persecution became 
objects of charity ; when among other means of sus- 
tenance, they bought of the fellmongera the tails, from 
which when stewed was derived the highly nutritious ox- 
tail soup, the excellence of which since then all foreigners 
concede to England. 



An Irish Fix.— The servant of one of the Irish 
members, having placed before his master a pair of 
boots, the leg of one being much longer than the other, 
was asked how it was the boots were not of the same 
length ? He replied, "Why, really Sir, I don't know; 
it is that you see that bothers me entirely, and what 
bewilders me still more, the pair down stairs are exactly 
in the same fix." 



Firing of the Bird.— Reading recently a descrip- 
tion of a German festival, in itself not very recent, 
among the incidents noticed, is that of " Firing of the 
Bird ;" I have failed to find what this implies— can any 
reader of Current Notes kindly furnish some explana- 
tion? 

Chichester, Oct. 9. S. E. S. 

Our Correspondent will possibly obtain all he requires 
from the following particulars : 

September, 1764. They write from Dresden, that the 
Electoral Family have there lately had a grand Festival, 
on which occasion they were amused with a very extraor- 
dinary spectacle, called the Firing qf the Bird. This 
spectacle, which had been discontinued since the death of 
the late Elector, King of Poland, consists of a large Bird, 
having within it a young Fox, and other animals all burn- 
ing with ire towards each other. The Bud-machine being 
forced open by the firing of a gun concealed in the belly, 
up start the confined animals, and, after scratching and 
almost suffocating each other in the passage, fall upon the 
Bird that is to be their prey j this brings them to a down- 
right quarrel, that is terminated by the death of the two 
weakest, to the no small delight and satisfaction of the 
spectators. 

Foreigners, for our oock-fisrhting and other amusements, 
may style us barbarians, if they please, but with humble 
submission to their wiser heads, we apprehend, the amuse- 
ment here noticed is fully as cruel, and at least ten times 
more ridiculous. 



LINES INSCRIBED ON A GARDEN SEAT AT BELYOIR. 

One cultivated spot behold, which spreads 

It's flow'ry bosom to the noontide beam ; 

Where numerous rose-buds rear their blushing heads, 

And poppies gay, and fragrant violets teem. 

Far from the busy world's unceasing sound, 
Here has Eliza fix'd her ravour*d seat j 
Chaste emblem of the tranquil scene around, 
Pure as the floVr that smiles beneath her feet ! 

1816\ Rutland. 

Elizabeth, Duchess of Rutland, died Nov. 29, 1825. 



ROYAL FURNISHING, TEMP. GEORGE THE SECOND. 

That we advance in sumptuousness, as regards our 
dwellings, both aristocratical and royal, may be proved 
by the orders for the transient fitting reception of Her 
Majesty, at the palace of Holyrood, on her way to Bal- 
moral, compared with the following directions issued by 
the Lord Chamberlain, Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, 
zrandson of King Charles the Second, in 1729. The 
Warrant, here literally copied, is curious for its ortho- 
graphy. 

To His Grace, the Duke of Montague, Master of His 
Majesty's Great Wardrobe, and to his Deputy. 

These are to signify unto your Grace, His Majesty's 
Pleasure, that you give orders for the following Particu- 
lars of Furniture, to be cleaned, repaired, and made up 
for His Majesty's Service at St. Jame^s, etc. 



Viz. In the Queen's Bed Chamber, the Chimney- 
glass to be new framed ; and the glass new silvered. 

In the Dining Room, the glass to be repaired. 

In the Princess Royal and Princess Amelia's Appart- 
ments, the Crimson Damask Hangings, Window Cur- 
tains, Chaires and Stooles; a new top to the Great 
Glass, etc. A Wallnuttree Soffoy, and couering it with 
old Damask, to new Cover six Chaires, and one easy 
Chair with Crimson Camolet ; Five Wallnuttree sashes, 
and a deal press Bedstead; to take down the plate 
Sconces and Chandeliers, to new mount and replace 
them, and to repair several other things in the Appart- 
ments. 

To take down Beds in several Appartments at Hamp- 
ton Court, and pack them up with the Bedding. 

For altering the Head-board and other parts of His 
Majesty's Bed in the Carolina Yatcht. 

To cover three Stooles with Green Mohair for the 
Duke, at Kensington. To clean two pair of Hurateen 
Window Curtains, and an easy Chair, also three pieces 
of Hurateen for His Majesty's Service. 

And for so doing, This shall be Your Grace's War- 
rant. Given under my hand, this 13th Day of Sept. 
1729, in the Third Year of His Majesty's Reign. 

Grafton. 

On the margin is an estimate signed by Tho. Dum- 
mer ;* of the cost of all this mending, turning and 
cleaning, in three palaces and a yacht, and the charge 
(though not possibly so much as would now be paid for 
a sofa, and six chairs) seems to be quite enough — " The 
particulars of this Warrant will come to Four Hundred, 
Eighty-Four Pounds, or thereabout. Sept. 25, 1729." 

W.G. 



Sending to Cotbntrt Explained.— Clarendon re- 
proaches with virulence our spirited ancestors for dis- 
loyalty to Charles the First. The day after the King 
left Birmingham on his march from Shrewsbury, in 
1642, they seized his carriages, containing the royal 
plate and furniture, which for security they conveyed to 
Warwick Castle. They apprehended all messengers 
and suspected persons ; frequently attacked and reduced 
small parties of the royalists, whom they sent prisoners 
to Coventry. Hence the proverbial expression in refe- 
rence to a refractory person, " Send him to Coventry." 

J. W. 



Dogs must formerly have been more numerous in the 
streets, than now ; in the Churchwardens' accompts of 
St. Margaret's, Westminster, 1603, it is stated— Robert 
Wells, 4 dog killer/ was paid June 19, for killing four 
score dogs, 6s. Sd. He was farther paid during the 
said summer, for killing 422 more dogs, at one penny 
each. M. W. 



* Thomas Lee Dummer was the collector of an extensive 
collection of Coins, dispersed by auction, in 1785. 



Many years since, I remember reading an old song 
on the frugality of the smoker, the concluding lines, 
were I think — 

He has his kitchen in a box, 
His roast b?ef in a pipe. 

I would gladly be reminded, where the words arc to be 
found, having made many unsuccessful attempts to dis- 
cover them, not only personally, but by applications to 
friends. 

Oxford, Oct. 9. R. B. 

The words of the Song in " Praise of Tobacco," are thus 
printed in the Marrow of Complement*, 1654 : 

Much meat doth Gluttony procure, 

To feed men fat like swine ; 
But he's a frugal man indeed, 

That on a leaf can dine. 

He needs no napkin for his bands, 

His finger ends to wipe, 
That hath his kitchen in a box, 

His roast- meat in a pipe ! 



Living Authors.— In Notes and Queries, of this 
day, it is stated the Biographical Dictionary of Living 
Authors, 1816, 8vo. was the compilation of the late 
William Upcott. What authority is there for this ap- I 
propriation ? 

Athenasum, Pall Mall, Oct. 14. F. S. A. 

The late William Upcott, to enrich his collection of auto- 
graph letters, adopted the course of applying to every | 
known writer, and received in answer a vast variety of 
communications, but in the arrangement of the printed 
book, he found its complexity beyond his powers, and 
proceeded no further than the letter C ; Shoberl finished ! 
the volume. 



LINES IN THE BELL-ROCK LIGHT-HOUSE ALBUM. 

Pharos, loquitur. 
Far on the bosom of the deep, 

O'er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; | 

A ruddy gem of changeful light, 
Bound on the dusky brow of night | 

The seaman bids my lustre hail ! 
And scorns to strike his tim'rous sail. I 

July 30, 1814. Walter Scott. 



One evening Good Humour sat down as a guest. 

Where are the words of the Song, commencing with 
the above line, to be found ? 

S. A. M. 

They are printed in Harrison's Vocal Magazine, 1781, 
8vo. p. 856 ; but the words are — 

One ev'ning Good Humour met Wit as a guest. 



Errata.— Page 73, col. 1, for Durobriges, 
Durotriges. For tessera, read tesserae. 

* Digitized by CjOOQle 
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" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shakespeare. 



[NOVEMBER, 1854. 



BIRTH-PLACE OF DAVID HERD. 

David Herd, who is characterised by Sir Walter 

Scott, as the editor of " the first classical collection of 

Scottish Songs/' printed at Edinburgh in 1774, is said 

by Chambers, and other biographers, to have been born 

in the parish of St Cyrus, in Kincardineshire, an 

erroneous assertion reiterated by all subsequent writers. 

He was born at Balmakelly, in the adjoining parish of 

Mary- Kirk, in the olden time named Aberluthnot,* 

, where his father was a crofter, or small farmer. The 

following extract from the baptismal register of Mary- 

; Kirk, while it affords satisfactory evidence of the place 

; of his birth, also discloses the name of his mother. 

Oct. 23, 1732. This day was baptised David Herd, 
lawful son to John Herd and Margaret Low, in Balmakelly, 
before these witnesses, David and William Herds, both in 
Balmakelly. 

The Inquisitiones Speciales, Kincardine, no. 88, shew 
that some time before and subsequent to 1655, a por- 
tion of the lands of Balmakelly, were the property of a 
person surnamed Low, and though no extant record is 
known of David Herd being by his mother's affinity 
related to the landowners of his native county, there is 
nothing advanced to the contrary. The parties named 
in the retour of service to the lands of Little and Nether 
Balmakellan, etc., may have been of his mother's an- 
cestry, and while the fact may be deemed of but little 
moment, the circumstance, if possible, of establishing 
the descent of Herd's mother from the Lows of Balma- 
kelly, etc. is not devoid of interest. 

David Herd died at Edinburgh in 1810, and was 
buried in the Greyfriar's church-yard, where a stono 
was placed to his memory. Born in 1732, his age was 
but seventy-eight, but in the new edition of Monteith'S 
Theater of Mortality, Glasgow, 1834s Appendix, p. 283, 
the inscription from the stone is there printed, and the 
age, in error, stated eighty-six. 

Brechin. A. Jervise. 



• John Monteith, in the reign of King Robert the First, 
had the Five merk lands of Balmakelly in exchange for 
certain lands in Argyleshire. Robertson's Index, p. 23. 
Aberluthnot, the old name of the parish of Mary-Kirk, was 
from a want of local knowledge, designated in the Inquisi- 
tions above quoted, Aberbrothick. 

Balmakelly lies to the south, within a few minutes walk 
of the Mary-Kirk railway station. 

VOL. IV. 



LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU'S CORRESPONDENCE. 

The works of Pope and his contemporaries are now 
exciting so much interest, and their literary squabbles 
becoming developed, it may be well to point out a sin- 
gular passage in the Margravine of Anspach's Memoirs, 
vol. ii, p. 162, where alluding to the Letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, which the Margravine con- 
sidered to have been chiefly composed by men, adds — 
Lady Bute, daughter of Lady Mary told her, that Mr. 
Walpole and two other wits, friends of his, joined in a 
trio, to divert themselves at the expense of the English 
public, by composing those letters. 

Oak House, Pendleton. F. R. A. 

The allusion is here to the three small volume edition 
printed in 1763, so scandalous indeed is that publication to 
the memory of Lady Montagu, that it has been announced 
in booksellers' catalogues, as " the pirst edition, with 
the suppressed passages." It was the fashion among 
persons of high character to fabricate and disseminate 
falsehood with no unsparing hand ; but when it approached 
themselves by another route, or was the emanation of a 
more talently gifted hand, as in the instance of the Rowleian 
Manuscripts by the luckless Chatterton, they could then be 
branded with infamy, and the hapless adventurer neglected 
and contemned, pass to the grave unheeded, the breadlees 
and inexperienced victim of that delusion which placed a 
mistaken reliance on aristocratic patronage. The distinction 
obtained by the fabrication of the Athenian Letters, by the 
Hardwicke family and their friends, all considerable for 
their eminence in literature and station in society ; while 
it lured Walpole to the establishing his private press at 
Strawberry Hill, seems also to have induced the idea of 
himself and associates clubbing their ideas for its emanations. 
Yet the writers of the Athenian Letters did not hesitate to 
become fabricators of other papers, than those which passed 
under the above title. They not only concocted Gazettes 
of the days of Imperial Rome, but they produced " the 
earliest English Newspaper ever printed." The Eoglish 
Mercurie, 1588, of whioh several printed specimens are 
found in a volume of the Birch Manuscripts, in the British 
Museum, whioh deceived George Chalmers, of Shakespeare 
forgery notoriety, and many other magnates in literature ; 
were the fabrications of the writers of the Athenian Letters, 
and printed at the Hardwicke private press. Dr. Birch 
being one of the writers. These were then looked on as 
innocuous pastimes by persons pre-eminent for the social 
virtues, but they have served as ignes fatui to mislead per- 
sons of but slight caution ; they have served in the ohange 
of manners to oast reproach upon characters as honourable 
in every respect with those of the writers, and in respect 
to the Popean fictions, to bewilder and bewray the historical 
cou»e of liters &«*.-£*. Digitizedby G jTe 
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LITERARY REMUNERATION. 

In December, 1835, a number of original Contracts 
between the Dodsleys and various authors, editors, and 
translators, were sold by Mr. Evans, in Pall Mall, and 
the following notices are from memoranda taken at the 
time by the writer. 

January 16, 1741, William Whitehead, subse- 
quently poet laureate, received ten guineas in full, for a 
poem entitled, The Dangers of Writing Verse. William 
Guthrie, the historian, contracted to translate Ricco- 
boni on the Theatres, compile the index, and all complete, 
for ten pounds, sixteen shillings. 

Edward Young, D.D., on January 26, 1744-5, for 
the sixth part of his Night Thoughts, called the Infidel 
Reclaimed, received fifty guineas; and on November 
24, 1753, received a further sum of fifty guineas, which 
with one hundred and ten guineas already received, was 
in full discharge of the five first parts or nights of a 
poem entitled Night Thoughts. Dr. Young assigned on 
Feb. 19, 1755, his Centaur not Fabulous, with the plate 
used as a frontispiece, for two hundred pounds, which 
Robert Dodsley was to pay six months after date. 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodists, and 
who constantly carried in his breast a crucifix, ac- 
knowledged to having pirated in his Collection of Poems 
the copy-right of some portions of Dr. Young's Night 
Thoughts, and some productions of Mrs. Kowe ; for 
these he consented to make restitution, by agreeing on 
February 8, 1744, to pay fifty pounds. 

Dr. S. Johnson, the lexicographer, assigned his 
translation of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal, on Nov. 28, 
1748, for fifty guineas ; the author reserving to himself 
the right of printing an edition. This document sold 
for seven guineas. Johnson's autograph Account of his 
Tour in France, 1775, which Malone presented to 
James Boswell, July 21, 1787, and produced at Bos well, 
the Shakespeare editor's sale, ten guineas, was here sold 
for twenty pounds. 

January 11, 1749, Robert Paltock, of Clement's 
Inn, assigned to Dodsley the manuscript of the Life and 
Adventures of Peter YVilkins, a Cornishman ; for the 
first edition, twenty guineas, twelve copies of the book, 
and the cuts, or copper plates engraved for the prints. 
Dodsley printed but that edition, and popular as the 
book has ever been, all the circumstances as to the 
author were unknown, till the appearance of this con- 
tract. 

Collet Cibber, the hero of Pope's Dunciad, assigned 
his memorable Apology for fifty guineas, March 24, 
1750. Dodsley's edition was in two duodecimo volumes, 
printed in 1756. Cibber, then poet laureate, died in 
1757. Susannah Cibber, the wife of his ill-fated 
son Theophilus, sold the copyright of her Comedy, The 
Oracle, in One Act, for thirty guineas, April 1, 1752; 
and on March 24, 1753, the inimitable Kitty Clive 
disposed of her Rehearsal, or Bays in Petticoats, for 
twenty guineas. 



Thomas Warton, January 21, 1752, agreed to 

translate the Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius for 
eighty pounds ; and at a subsequent date, his brother, 
Dr. Joseph Warton, assigned for two hundred pounds 
his Essay on the Life and Writings of Pope, in two 
volumes, octavo. 

William Melmoth, April 30, 1755, received for his 
translation of Cicero's Familiar Letters six hundred 
pounds, and for his Leelius one hundred pounds. — 
Hampton this year received for his translation of Poly- 
bius, two hundred and fifty guineas. 

Mason, the biographer of Gray, has erroneously 
asserted the poet never received any emolument for his 
writings. Thomas Gray on June 2.9, 1757, assigned 
his Two Odes, the Power of Poetry, and the Bard, for 
forty guineas, reserving the right to reprint them in 
any edition of his works. Gray's assignment sold for 
eight guineas. 

Burke's early history as an author was long involved 
in much obscurity, arising from the mystery he had 
himself thrown over his movements. His first published 
production was entitled, Natural Society Vindicated, 
and was written in Lord Bolingbroke's style, to evince " 
his aptitude at the manner deemed difficult of that cele- ' 
brated statesman. The receipt of six pounds, professed j 
to be " for the use of the Author of Natural Society ] 
Vindicated ;'' five hundred copies were to be printed of 
the first edition ; if it reached a second edition, the ' 
author was to receive six guineas more. As Burke has i 
nowhere alluded to his History of the European Settle- 
ments in America, and omitted it himself in the collected 
edition of his works, it became a controverted point as to 
who was the author, but which doubt was here eluci- 
dated, by his assignment of the work to Dodsley, 
January 5, 1767. i 

Burke, on February 18, following, assigned his Essay ' 
on the Sublime and Beautiful for twenty guineas ; and > 
if a third edition, ten guineas more. Mr. Young ' 
purchased this document for five pounds. 

April 24, 1758, Burke contracted with Dodsley to i 
write the Annual Register ; or, a Retrospect of Men | 
and Things, in the manner of Millar's Kalendar, in 
octavo, each volume for every year, not to contain less 
than thirty sheets, nor more than thirty-four, for one ■ 
hundred pounds per volume, and to have all books and . 
pamphlets found him ; Dodsley, if dissatisfied, was to | 
give three months notice. This contract produced six 
guineas. Apparently Burke's connection with the Annual 
Register ceased with the volume for 1762, as with these 
papers was a receipt in full for fifty guineas for that , 
year. Dodsley's Annual Register, 1768, and onwards, ' 
was conducted by Thomas English, and the receipts ' 
shewed he was paid 140/. per volume. Burke's receipt, , 
dated May 26, 1791, proved he received from James i 
Dodsley, as the profits of his Reflections on the Revo- 
lution in France, published as a thin five shilling volume 
in octavo, one thousand pounds! No author ever 
received so much on the sale of any similar work ! On 
Nov. 25, in the same year, Walker King received for 
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the copyrights of Burke's Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly, and his Appeal from the New to 
the Old Whigs, on his secession from Fox's party, three 
hundred pounds. The writer, at the time, made a note 
(see Owen's preface to Burke's Thoughts on a Regicide 
Peace, 1796, 8vo.) ; it has doubtless some reference, but 
the Thoughts are not now at hand. 

Laurence Sterne received from Dodsley, May 19, 
1760, for the first two volumes of Tristram Shandy, and 
for the first two volumes of the Sermons of Mr. Vorick, 
four hundred and fifty pounds ! an astounding sum, 
when it is recollected that Sterne in all gaiety ot heart 
proffered the first volume of Shandy to Dodsley for fifty 
pounds, and it was then by him rejected. Further, 
Dodsley on the same day contracted to pay Sterne for 
the third and fourth volumes of Shandy 380/. six months 
after the work was completed at press. These two 
documents at the sale produced seven guineas. 

Among these papers was also an interesting letter to 
Dodsley, from Sterne's Eugenius, John Hall Stevenson, 
the vivacious author of Crazy Tales, proffering the 
manuscript of the second part of his Fables, on the 
same terms he had formerly given the first, namely — 
gratis ! 

The contracts with the Rev. Thomas Percy, after- 
wards Bishop of Dromore, in reference to his Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, were highly interesting. 
The original agreement, dated May 22, 1761, stated 
the sum of one hundred guineas as the remuneration 
for three volumes in duodecimo, " to contain all I shall 
ever print of this work." It appears, however, that no 
more than the first two volumes were then ready, for 
these be was to have seventy pounds, and if a third 
volume was afterwards completed, the purchase-money 
for that volume was to be thirty-five pounds ; " and in 
case any accident should prevent my compleating the 
said work, after I have received any part of the aforesaid 
sum, I hereby declare that my folio manuscript, from 
which most of the said ballads are extracted, does in 
that case become the property of the said James Dodsley, 
or of his executors, to indemnify him for such disburse- 
ment." Percy received March 25, 1763, 100/. 3s. lOArf. 
in part of the one hundred guineas for the copyright of 
the Ancient Songs and Ballads; and the residue, 
4/. 16$. ljrf, was on March 26, 1765, paid in completion 
of the above contract. Allusion is here made solely to 
Percy's editorial remuneration, another contract, which 
the writer has seen, but not with these papers, was to 
this effect : Dodsley was to pay Percy for the Collections 
he had made for the work, the folio manuscript ex- 
cepted, the sum of one hundred pounds ; this will ex- 
plain why under certain contingencies, that excepted 
manuscript was to become the property of Dodsley, the 
deficiency of the materials therein contained would 
under any other editor render the whole imperfect, to 
the injury of the publisher, and the exigency was pro- 
vided for in the agreement of May 22, 1761. The 
Reliques were published in 1765. 
Percy, on May 23, 1761, contracted with Dodsley for 



his Miscellaneous Pieces relating to the Chinese, in two 
volumes, duodecimo. He received June 10, 1761, fifty 
pounds in full, for his Chinese history, entitled Han- 
kiou Choaan ; on the same day, ten guineas for his 
Chinese Proverbs, Chinese Poetry, and Argument of 
the Chinese Play ; and ten more guineas on account of 
the first edition of his version of Solomon's Song. 
March 25, 1763, he received ten guineas, as a first 
payment for his Runic Poetry, and on the same day, 
twenty guineas on account of his Miscellaneous Pieces, 
contracted for in May, 1761. A third edition of Percy's 
Reliques was required in 1775, and on March 7, in that 
year, Dodsley agreed to pay him forty pounds, at the 
end of five years from the time Percy should complete 
the work at press ; the edition was one of a thousand 
copies, but in consideration of Dodsley being permitted 
to print 1500 copies, he relinquished to Percy, as his 
property in future, the copper-plates employed in that 
edition. Percy not to republish the work till all the 
1500 copies were sold ; Dodsley at the same time waived 
the original restriction, that Percy was not to compile 
or print a fourth volume. 

March 31, 1763, Oliver Goldsmith contracted with 
Dodsley to write a Chronological History of the Lives of 
Eminent Persons in Great Britain and Ireland, in 
octavo volumes to range with the Universal History, 
each volume to comprise thirty-five sheets, at three 
guineas per sheet. The work from some cause, probably 
the inadequacy of the remuneration, was abandoned. 
Goldsmith in the summer of this year resided in 
lodgings, possibly for seclusion, in Canonbury Tower, 
Islington, but if with intent to the compilation of these 
Lives, the distance from all book depositories must soon 
have convinced him of its absurdity. Goldsmith's agree- 
ment sold for seven pounds ten shillings. 

Goldsmith, described as then residing in chambers on 
the Library Staircase, in the Inner Temple, Oct. 31, 
1764, assigned to Dodsley and Newbery, for ten guineas, 
his Oratorio of the Captivity. This drama remained 
unpublished, till a rough draft in manuscript being 
found in Heber's library he forwarded it to Washington 
Irving, for his Paris edition of Goldsmith's works. Here 
was a clear transcript, but showing in almost every line 
the sedulous care of the poet's amendments. The 
manuscript was purchased by Mr. Murray for 25/. 10s. 

One of Goldsmith's earliest literary labours was his 
Essay on Polite Learning, printed in 1759 ; of this there 
was a second edition in 1774 ; for revising the former 
one for the press, and prefixing bis name, Dodsley paid 
him five guineas. The receipt for that sum, three 
lines, in Goldsmith's writing, sold for three pounds five 
shillings. 

John Collet, an artist of considerable power, and 
whose works are frequently ascribed to Hogarth, as- 
signed his Chit Chat, Nov. 6, 1764, for twenty guineas. 

Christopher, or as more familiarly known by his 
contemporaries, Kit Smart, received August 4, 1764, 
ten guineas, for his translation of Phsedrus. Thomas 
Sheridan, father of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, forty 
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guineas, on Nov. 7, 1766, for his Lectures on Elocution. 
Horace Walpole, afterwards Lord Orford, received 
January 23, 1768, one hundred pounds, for his Historic 
Doubts respecting King Richard the Third; and the 
Rev. Joseph Spence, whom Walpole designated " a neat 
silver penny in literature,** was paid for nis celebrated 
Polymetis, two hundred pounds. 

Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, received on Feb. 17, 1774*, 
for her translation of Madame La Valliere's Meditations, 
twenty-five pounds. John Berkenhout, M.D. for 
the first volume of his Biographia Literaria, in quarto, 
a work now of no consideration, received September 26, 
1776, 200/.; and in the following year, Soame Jentns, 
was paid the enormous sum of 250/. for his puerile 
emanation entitled, Evidences of Christianity. 

Shenstone's friend and biographer, the Rev. Richard 
Grates, of Claverton, was paid January 2, 1779, twenty 
pounds for his translation of Columella ; and on June 20, 
1780, for the Sorrows of Werter, he received forty pounds. 
Dodsley's note states that although this sum was in 
full, yet Mr. Graves was afterwards paid as much more 
as made it two hundred pounds ! The name of the 
translator of this once highly popular work, was until 
this discovery unknown. 

Isaac Reed was paid April 1, 1780, the residue of 
one hundred pounds, due to him for editing the edition 
in that year of Dodsley's Old Plays, in twelve volumes ; 
originally printed in 1744, under the editorial care of 
of Thomas Coxeter. Reed was the anonymous collector 
of the four volumes known as Pearch's Collection of 
Poems, Pearch being the publisher. The copyright 
was subsequently assigned to Dodsley, who on November 
13, 1781, paid Reed fifty pounds for his notes on Robert 
Dodsley's collection of roems, then republished ; and a 
further sum of twenty pounds, Sept. 8, 1782, for re- 
editing Pearch's Collection, reprinted as an appendix 
to Dodsley's. 

Joseph Gilbert Cooper, received for his Letters 
concerning Taste; in books, etc, twenty-four pounds. 
Thomas Slackwell, for the first two volumes of his 
Court of Augustus, printed in quarto, now utterly neg- 
lected, 500/. The continuation, or Third Volume was 
written by John Mills. Professor Duncan agreed for a 
translation of Plutarch's Lives, for 600/. Christopher 
Anstet, for his very popular and humourous poem, the 
New Bath Guide, 250/. ; and C. Hone, for his Chro- 
nological Abridgement of the History of England, a single 
octavo volume, a compilation now in no estimation, 150/. 

B. 



Schiller. The house at Weimar in which Schiller 
lived, though small and considerably dilapidated, was 
purchased at public auction, June 29, 1847, for 5025 
dollars, (1005/. sterling,) by the Corporation of that 
town, being nearly double the amount of its value. 



PLAT OF THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. 

The Issue Roll, Easter 1391, 14 Rich. II. shows that 
by Writ of Privy Seal among the mandates of this term, 
ten pounds were paid to the Clerks of the parish churches 
and to divers other Clerks in the City of London, which 
the King commanded to be paid them of his gift, on 
account of the play of the Passion of our Lord, and the 
Creation of the World, by them performed at Skynner- 
well after the feast of St. Bartholomew last past. 



I 



VARIETIES OF LITERATURE. 

In the advertisement to a very excellent work, en- 
titled Varieties of Literature from Foreign Literary 
Journals and Original Manuscripts, now just published, 
printed for J. Debrett, Piccadilly, 1795, 2 vols. 8vo. we 
are told, " With regard to this particular collection, it 
has been made, and will be carried #*, at no small 
expense of labour and time.'* 

I have seen in Catalogues the work ascribed to 
D'Israeli, but this cannot be correct, for the subjects of 
various articles, and the style of them, are the very re- 
verse of any thing he ever produced. 

Permit me to enquire who was the editor or com- 
piler of these volumes, and whether he carried out his 
promise of continuing them, and if so, when and under 
what title? F. R. A. 

There is nothing to militate against the late Mr. Isaac 
D* Israeli being the editor of the volumes under notice ; he 
was then a literary projector, and of his early literary 
career, little or nothing is known to the public. The 
writer believes the appropriation to be correct, but as the 
work wholly failed of public notice, it was not continued. 
A small portion, or possibly but one or two articles, were 
all that was contributed by Mr. D'Israeli, the others were 
contributed by Pratt, Mavor, and other literary friend*. 



Peter Pindar.— The following is from the Doctor's 
autograph, addressed to Mr. Walker, bookseller, Pater- 
noster-row. 

Sir, — As it is Quarter-day to-morrow I shall send 
for my Quarter's annuity, for which the Bearer will give 
a Receipt. 
June 24, 1803, I am, etc. 

Delancey Place, 8, J. Wolcot. 

Camden Town. 

What was the Doctor's Annuity ? J. P. 



Thomas Christopher Banks, author of the Dor- 
mant and Extinct Baronage of England, printed in 
1807, and other Genealogical works, " Baronet of Nova 
Scotia, and Knight of the Holy Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem," died at Greenwich, Sept. 30, in his 90th 
year. 
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BARCLAY OF URY. 

Captain Barclay Allardice, who died on May 1st 
last, was claimant and representative of the Earldom of 
Airth and Menteith, being descended from Lady Mary 
Graham, wife of Sir John Allardice of that Ilk, in the 
Mearns, granddaughter of the last Earl of Airth and 
Menteith, and was thus the seventeenth in lineal suc- 
cession from Robert the Second, King of Scotland ; his 
ancestor being David, Earl of Strathern, eldest son of 
that monarch, by Euphemia Ross. 

The Allardices are a very old family in the north of 
Scotland. The name of " Allardus clericus" appearing 
in charters relating to that district so early as 1170.* 
The family terminated in an only daughter, who married 
Robert Barclay, of Ury, in 1776, by which marriage he 
succeeded to her patrimony, and in consequence assumed 
the additional patronymic of Allardice. She was mother 
of the late Capt. Barclay Allardice, who was born on 
August 25, 1779. 

Ine Barclays of Scotland were a branch of the great 
family of Berkeley, in Gloucestershire, of which, one 
son, Walter, had the grant of the barony of Inver- 
kkillor, in Angus, from William the lion ; and another 
son, Humphrey, was settled by the same king, among 
the Gaelic people of the Mearns. Berkeley of Red- 
castle, or Inver-Keillor, was the first lay-chamberlain 
of Scotland, and leaving a daughter, his sole heiress, 
she married Ingleram de BalioT, Lord of Harcourt, 
whence the introduction of the Baliols into Scotland, 
and the grandson of Berkeley's heiress, by his wife 
Doruagilla, eldest daughter and co-heiress of Allan, 
Lord of Galloway,t was father of John Baliol, King of 
Scotland. 

Although the castle and a portion of the lands of 
Allardice are still held by Captain Barclay's heirs, the 
original Barclay estates in Mearnshire have long; since 
passed to other owners. That of Ury was acquired so 
recently as 1648, when it was purchased by Colonel 
David Barclay, father of Robert Barclay, author of the 
celebrated Apology for the Quakers. Those gentlemen 
and many of their descendants, including the late Capt 
Robert Barclay Allardice, were interred in the family 
vault, at a short distance from the mansion-house of 



* Begistrum de Aberbrotboo, p. 38. The Memorials of 
the Ancient Barons, Magnates, etc. of Angus and Mearns, 
now preparing for publication, will contain an account of 
the Allardices of that Ilk. 

t Crawford's Officers of State, p. 253. In the Appendix 
to Nisbetfs Heraldry, vol. ii. pp. 245-251, is embodied a 
long account of the Barclays of Ury. A Genealogical Ac- 
count of the Barclays of Urie, by Robert Barclay, son of 
the Apologist, was printed at Aberdeen, in 1740, in 8vo. 
for private distribution among the relatives and friends of 
the family. It was reprinted in 1821, 8vo. 



Ury, where the following inscription denotes the place 
of sepulture of the Apologist and his wife : 

THB GRAYS OF 

ROBERT BARCLAY OF Y7RI1, 

AUTHOR OF THE APOLOGIB FOR THE QUAKERS ; 

SON AND HEIR OF 

COLONEL DAVID BARCLAY OF URIE, 

AND RATH ERIN DAUGHTER OF THE FIRST 

SIR ROBERT GORDON, OF GORDON 8TON.* 

HE WAS BORN DECEMBER 23 RD, 1648 ; 

AND DIED OCTOBER 3RD, 1690. 

ALSO OF HIS WIFE, 

CHRISTIAN, DAUGHTER OF GILBERT AOLLISON, 

MERCHANT IN ABERDEEN. 

SHE WAS BORN ANNO 1647, 

AND DIED FEBRUARY 14, 1723. 

The Barclay estate at Ury was sold by public auction 
in August last, to Alexander Baird, Esq. of Gartsberrie, 
for 120,000/. being, exclusive of the value of the man- 
sion-house and game, at the present rental, estimated 
at twenty-seven and a half years* purchase. 

Brcchm. A. J. 



Polyanthea. — H. Martin, a Correspondent in 
Notes and Queries, vol. 10, p. 326, asks, by whom was 
the " Polyanthea : a Collection of Interesting Fragments, 
etc." compiled? The compiler was Charles Henry 
Wilson, a native of Ireland, characterised as a man of 
inexhaustible wit and humour, as well as that of being 
well versed in Antiquities, and the Literature of the 
Gothic, Scandinavian, and Celtic Nations. Several 
other works proceeded from his pen, such as, The Wan- 
dering Islander, Brookiana, etc. all anonymously, as he 
would not suffer his name to appear upon any of them. 
He died May 12, 1808. See Gentleman's Magazine, 
vol. lxxviii. p. 469. 

The Polyanthea is a most amusing work, and has not 
been sufficiently appreciated, and what is somewhat 
remarkable, the same book has appeared under two 
different titles. My copy is, Anecdotes of Eminent 
Persons, comprising also many interesting literary 
Fragments, Biographical Sketches, etc. London, 1804, 
8vo. 2 vols. 

Oak House, Pendleton. F. R. A. 



* Eatherine, the wife of Colonel David Barclay, was the 
second daughter of the Hon. Robert Gordon, of Gordons- 
toun, second son of Alexander, fifteenth Earl of Suther- 
land. He was one of the gentlemen of the Bed Chamber 
to EingB James the First and Charles the First, Vice- 
Chamberlain, one of the Lords of the Privy Couucil, and 
Premier Baronet of Nova Sootia, created May 28, 1625 ; 
and author of the Genealogical History of the Earldom of 
Sutherland. The curious library formed by him, between 
1610 and 1650, was sold by auction in London, by the 
late John Geo. Cochrane, in March 1816. 
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CHANGES IN BARRISTERS* COSTUME. 

Habits were formerly appropriated to denote the 
various callings and professions, and were originally 
intended and considered as honourable distinctions. All 
trades and occupations were in the same manner known 
from each other ; the merchant had one sort of habit, 
the soldier another, the artificer a third, and the hus- 
bandman a fourth, each so differently disposed from the 
others as sufficiently to point out the rank of the persons 
who wore it. The graduates and the students in the 
universities were not only distinguished from the rest of 
the world, but from each other, by the dissimilarity of 
their habits. The doctors in physic, music and divinity, 
and also doctors of the civil law, though equal in 
degree, used to wear habits peculiarly designed to the 
several faculties of which they were respectively. The 
costume of those who practised in the law was in all 
the grades particularly defined. That pertaining to the 
judges appears to be continued with but little variation, 
while the distinctive dress of the barristers has under- 
gone a thorough change. Formerly the gown worn by 
them was of cloth, faced with black velvet, having tufts 
of silk down the facings, and on the fronts of the arms. 
The engraved title to the Compleat Clerk, a handbook of 
the law, frequently printed in the reign of Charles the 
Second, has in a compartment a representation of a 
barrister in that costume, seated in a pew-framed desk. 
So Butler, in Hudibras, makes his hero refer to a dis- 
penser of the law, an old dull sot, one 

Who us'd two equal ways of gaining, 
By hind' ring- justice or maintaining; 
To thia brave man the knight repairs, 
For counsel in his law-affairs, 
And found him mounted in hi* pew, 
With books and money placed for shew. 

Part III., canto iii., lines 621-624. 

The barrister's dress here described was that con- 
stantly worn by the advocate till the death of Queen 
Mary in 16.94, when from the generally expressed grief 
on the occurrence of that event, the gown as now worn 
by them was introduced as mourning, and being found 
infinitely more convenient, than those formerly worn, 
has been since continued. 



Closing of Churchyards. The late measures 
were not concurred in, till they were imperatively re- 
quired ; in some instances, however, the subject was 
absolutely forced on the parish authorities. Some years 
since the following notice was not only read in Ludford 
Church, Hertfordshire, but affixed on the church door. 

This is to give Notice, that no person is to be buried 
in this Churchyard, but what lives in the parish ; and 
those who wish to be buried, are desired to apply tome, 
Ephraim Grubb, Parish Clerk. 



MEMORIALS OF PROHIBITED LITERATURE. 

Some interest appearing to be now entertained in 
researches relative to " Books ordered to be burned," 
the following inedited letter, addressed by the Mayor 
and two of the Aldermen of this borough, to Peter 
Temple, Esq. one of their Parliamentary representatives, 
the original draft being amongat the Corporation Manu- 
scripts ; may possibly be agreeable to the readers of 
Current Notes. 

Honored Sir,— After our due respect premised, with a 
thankfull acknowledgment of all your loveing respects mani- 
fested to vs and our Corporacion, We take leave to acquaint 
you that vpon our enquirie after the booke entituled a Fiery 
Flying Roll, composed by one Topp, resolved by the high 
Court of Parliament to containe in it much blasphemy, and 
therefore by them ordered to be burnt ; a booke mid by 
Nathanyel Brookesbie* entituled the Light and Dark sides 
of God, came to our vie we, being composed, as we are in- 
formed by one Jacob Bathamley, sometyme a shoemaker, 
in our borough of Leicester, which booke vpon perusall, in 
our apprehensions, wee finde to be of a yhtj dangerous con- 
sequence, and lets open a very wide dore to atoeisme and 
profaneness. Wee therefore make bold, by this bearer, 
Mr. Alderman Cradock, to present one of the said bookes 
to your view, in treating your assistance and discreciou what 
wee may best doe in it. For which, as allso for all your 
loveing favours towards vs, wee shall for ever stand obliged 
to be, 

Your humble Servants, 

Will. Speechley, Maior, 
Will. Stanley, 
Thos. Blum. 
Leicester, Feb. 18, 1640 [-50.] 

To the Right Worshipfull 
Peter Temple, Esq. 

Can any of your numerous Correspondents supply any 
information respecting the books mentioned in this letter, 
or inform me, if any thing is known of the member of 
" the gentle Craft," to whose authorship, the latter work: 
is assigned ? 

Leicester, Oct. 26. William Kelly. 

Watt, in his Bibliotheoa Britannica, is wholly silent in 
respect to Topp, or his Fiery Flaming Roll ; but he notices 
the Light and Darke sides of Ood set forth, by Jacob 
Bathumley, printed at London, 1650, 8vo. ; as also a later 
work by the same writer, a Selection of the Material Pas- 
sages and Persecutions of the Church of Christ, London, 
1676, 8vo. 

A Cremona violin having been thrown down by a 
lady, with a frisk of her mantua, Dean Swift, then 
present, made the happy quotation : 

Mantua vs miser® nimium vicina Cremonss! 
Hardly, if at all inferior, was Thomas Warton's ex- 
clamation, on snuffing out a candle : 

Ifrcvis esse laboro : 
Obwurusjio, 
Pray whence are these quotations derived ? 

M. S. M. 



* These words are in the original erased by a pen. 
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WARTOITS HISTORY OF ENGLISH POETRT. 

The following inedited letter, addressed to the Rev. 
Thomas Percy, subsequently bishop of Dromore ; is 
printed from the autograph in the possession of the 
Editor. 

Sir— I am infinitely obliged to you for the favour of 
your Letter. 

Your plan for the History of English Poetry is ad- 
mirably constructed : and much improved from an idea 
of Pope's, which Mr. Mason obligingly sent me, by 
application from our friend Dr. Hurd. I regret that a 
writer of your consummate taste should not have exe- 
cuted it. 

Although I have not followed this plan, yet it is of 
great service to me, and throws much light on many of 
my periods, by giving connected views and details. I 
began with such an Introduction, or general Dissertation, 
as you had intended : viz. on the Northern Poetry with 
its Introduction into England by the Danes and Saxons, 
and its duration. I then begin my History at the Con- 
quest, which I write chronologically in sections ; and 
continue, as matter successively offers itself in a series 
of regular annals, down to and beyond the Restoration. 
I think with you, that Dramatic Poetry is detached from 
the idea of my work, that it requires a separate con- 
sideration, and will swell the size of my book beyond all 
bounds. One of my sections, a very large one, is entirely 
on Chaucer, and exactly fills your title of Part Second. 

In the course of my Annals I consider collaterally the 
Poets of different nations as influencing our own. What 
I have at present finished, ends with the section on 
Chaucer, and will almost make my first volume ; for I 
design two volumes in quarto. This first volume will 
soon be in the press. I should have said before, that, 
although I proceed chronologically, yet I often stand 
still, to give some general view, as perhaps of a particu- 
lar species of poetry, etc., and even anticipate sometimes 
for this purpose. These views often form one section ; 
yet are interwoven into the tenor of the work without 
interrupting my historical series. In this respect, some 
of my sections have the effect of your parts, or divisions. 

I return to Oxford in a few days. I cannot take my 
leave without declaring that my strongest incitement 
to prosecute the History of English Poetry is the pleasing 
hope of being approved by you ; whose true genius I 
so justly venerate, an d whose genuine poetry has ever 
given me such sincere pleasure. 

I am, Sir, with the greatest esteem, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

T. Warton. 

Winchester College, April 20, 1770. 



What is implied by a Versus Cancrinus f S. T. 

The reading being the same either backwards or for- 
wards, the sense remaining unimpaired. The epithet, 
Lived a Devil, in the epitaph on a Scold, is a good 
example. 



POETICAL SIGN-BOARDS. 

Your Correspondent, J. M., Current Notes, p. 86, 
enquires for the locality of a certain sign-board ? It is 
very long since 1 have passed by the road between 
Frome and Wells, by the side of which it was to be 
seen ; but twenty years ago the inscription was as 
follows : 

Good people call and pray walk in, 
Hollands, Brandy, Rum and Oin, 
Cyder, Ale and Beer that's good, 
Are all sold here by John Attwood. 

Arle-Bury, Nov. .9. A. M. S. M. 



In answer to the query of your Correspondent, J. M., 
Current Notes, p. 86, the lines he refers to occurred at 
Rodney Stoke, near Wells ; but in his " remembrances 
of days foregone," appears to have forgotten their se- 
quence, or they may have been re-edited. They are 
thus — 

Good people stop, and pray walk in ! 
Here's Foreign Brandy, Rum and Gin, 
With Cyder, Ale and Beer that's good, 
All selling here by John Attwood. 

Living in the ancient (formerly) vale of Blakemore, 
or Forest of White Hart, a royal forest as proved by the 
names of places near this, such as Buckland, Buckshaw, 
Hartgrove, though further off; King Stagbridge, etc.; 
some curious specimens of poetry have fallen under my 
notice, which 1 transmit. 

On a sign-post at Hartleigh, in Mintern parish, near 
the bridge last-named, are the following — 

When Julius Cesar reigned here, 
Oh 1 then I was a little Beer, 
When Julius Cesar reigned King, 
Around my neck he put this ring ; 
Whosoever doth me take, 
Oh ! spare my life for Caesar's sake I 

From the History of Dorset, it should have been the 
White Hart, but the animal is now transformed into a 
Fallow Deer. There are similar verses, as occurring at 
Rodwell Hake, near Leeds, noticed in Ray's Itineraries, 
p. 153. 

When Julius Csesar here was King, 

About my neck he put this ring ; 

Whosoever doth me take, 

Let me go, for Cssar's sake ! 

Recollections of days long past by will at times steal 
upon our memory, and create feelings of pleasurable 
import. At East Orchard, in the aiore-named forest 
(my native place) was formerly a school, much noted in 
the History of Dorset, kept by a Mr. Willis, an ex- 
cellent writing-master, who produced specimens of 
singularly minute calligraphy. I once saw at Cambridge, 
at Old Ives's, a barber, who dressed in the style of a 
century or two ago, the Twelve Commandments, so 
written, and afterwards saw at East Orchard, the origi- 
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nal, in writing so small as almost to require a micros- 
cope, written, as I was told, by Mr. Willis. 

At Holwell, in Somerset, a detached part, adjoining 
to our parish, were the following : 

Reading", Writing, and Mensuration, 
Barter, Interest, and Irrigation; 
The extraction of square and cubic root. 
And Music taught on German Flute ; 
Sign-painting done, and Wills well made ; 
Timber measured and land survey'd, 
The true intent and valuation, 
Of every kind and denomination, 
Their real worth, and told so near, 
By W. Ross, the Auctioneer ! 

Reminded by the Drinkstone couplet, Current Notes, 
p. 87» I remember to have somewhere seen — 

I cures a goose ; [!.#. Agues] 
And my wife cures the ganders. [i.e. the Jaundice] 

Glanville Wootton, Sherborne. J. C. Dale. 



On the St. Neot's road, about seven and a half 
miles from Cambridge, on a sign-post before the Two 
Pots Inn, are some Tines, in their commencement pos- 
sibly suggestive of the Italian brigand's mode of accost- 
ing the wayfarer, Siste Viator, siste ! but here mine host 
draws it milder. On one side of the board are the 
following — 

Stay Traveller, stay 1 lo Cooper's hand 
Obedient brings two pots at thy command ; 
Here take thy rest, banish the thought of care ; 
Drink to your Friends, and recommend them here. 

On the other side — 

Travellers here shelter, and withal] good cheer; 
Two foaming pots of genuine home brew*d beer ; 
And if a toast you'd have, why let us sing, 
Success to Farming, and long live the King. 

Lincoln's Inn, Nov. 8. J. L. R. 



GLASS-WINDOW RHYMES. 

On an alehouse window some pennyless bard, lacking 
a better patron, inscribed the following adulatory lines — 

Chalk ! to me, and to the poor, a friend, 
On Thee my life and happiness depend ; 
On Thee with joy, with gratitude I think, 
For by thy bounty, I both eat and drink. 



Scotland's hills fob me! 

In Millar's British Songster, a note states the author 
of this song is unknown, and that it was set to music 
by R. A. Smith ; both statements are erroneous. The 
song was published in or about 1828, by William Bis- 
sett Gardener, then a bookseller in Dundee, more latterly 
in Cupar Fife, where he some time edited a periodical, 



entitled " Gardener's Miscellany." He died a few years 
since on a commercial journey, at Perth. The music of 
the sone was composed by J. C. Rogers, son of — 
Rogers, Professor of Music, in Howe Street, Edinburgh, 
and was published by Mortimer, Anderson and Co. in 
that town. I append the original words. 
Forfarshire, Nov. 9. D. P. 

Oh ! these are not my country's hills, 

Though they look bright and fair ; 
Though flow'rets deck their verdant sides, 

The heather blooms not there. 
Let me behold the mountain steep. 

The wild deer roaming free ; 
The heathy glen, the ravine deep, 

Oh ! Scotland's hills for me. 

The rose through all this garden land 

May shed its rich perfume ; 
But I would rather wander 'mang 

My country's bonny broom. 
There sings the shepherd on the hill, 

The ploughman on the lea ; 
There lives my blythesome mountain maid, 

Oh t Scotland's hills for me. 



YERSES UPON PORTRAIT OP JOHN PYM. 

As a companion to the verses on William Prynne, 
printed in Current Notes, p. 80 ; the following may 
perhaps be worth inserting. They occur in Tatham's 
Collection, known as the Rump Songs. If the feelings 
of the Royalists are to be judged from that collection, 
Pym was regarded with more intense hatred than any 
other of the Parliamentarians. He died Dec 8, 1643. 

Bottesford Moors. Edward Peacock. 

Upon Mr. Pym's Picture. 

Reader, behold the counterfeit of him, 

Who now oontrouls the land ; Almighty Pym ! 

A man whom even the Devil to fear begins, 

And dares not trust him with successless sins ; 

A man who now is wading through the flood. 

Of Reverend Laud and noble Strafford's blood. 

To strike so high as to put Bishops down, 

And in the Mitre, to controul the Crown ; 

The wretch hath mighty thoughts, and entertains 

Some glorious mischief in his active brains. 

Where now he's plotting to make England suoh 

As may not vye the villainy of the Dutch. 

He dares not go to Heav'n, 'cause he doth fear 

To meet, and not pull down the Bishops there. 

Is it not strange, that in that Shuttle-head, 

These Kingdom's ruins should be buried T 

Is it not strange, there should be hatcht a Plot 

Which should out-doe the Treason of the Soot, 

And even the malice of a Puritan ? 

Reader, behold ! and hate the poysonous man. 

The Picture's like him, yet 'tis very fit 

He adds one likeness more— that* s bang like it ! 
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No. XLVIIL] 



" Takes note of what is done — 
By note, to give and to receive."— Shajlespeauk. 



[DECEMBER, 1864. 



POPE AND HIS EDITOR*. 

Turning over Mr. Carruthers* recent edition of 
Pope's Works, 1853, I was surprised to see in the first 
book of the Dunciad, the two lines, 207 and 208, printed 
thus— 

Tis the same rope at different ends they twist, 

To Dulness Ridpath is as dear as mist, 

instead of Mist, the Tory writer,* and thereby creating 
a Fog f over a passage left originally somewhat obscure, 
and which has remained unnoticed, by Bowles at least, 
his being the only other edition I have at hand. 

The allusion is evidently, to the juggling of the two 
factions of Whig and Tory, as elucidated by the follow- 
ing passage in Burgh's Crito, or Essays on Various 
Subjects, 1767* duod. vol. ii. p. 45, where, writing as a 
Whig is supposed to do, he proceeds— 

I would subborn an opposite faction, and we should seem 
to the public to be battling it with great eagerness, while, 
in fact, we should be playing into one another's hands. 
They should seem to take the side of Prerogative, while we 
should stickle vigorously for the people, both all the while 
twisting the same rope at opposite ends. 

Now, it is somewhat singular to find this simile of 
twisting the cord, in a curious work entitled, La Civil 
Conversazione del Signor Stefano Guazzo, originally pub- 
lished in 1574, but the edition before me is a subse- 
quent one, ' nuovamente delP istesso Authore corretta ;' 
printed at Venice, by Domenico Imberti, 1689, 8vo. 
At fol. 54, when speaking of disputants, he says— 

A quel ohe dite poi de filosophi, vi rispondo, che non 
solamente a loro, ma a tutti gli altri huomini, quando s'ac- 
cozsano insieme per disputare, e led to, et con venevole il 
contrasto, et e piu degno d'honore quel che defends la piu 
difficil parte ; et se ben sono discordonti nelle parole no 
discordano perb nel 1' amore et nella scambievole benivo- 
lenxa, ansi vafio d'accordo cercado la verita, a guisa di 
quelli, che fanno le corde, de quali se bene uno torce al 
contrario dell' altro, staccordano perb intorno all 9 intentione, 
et al fine dell' opera. 

* George Ridpath and Nathaniel Mist were both Jour- 
nalists, the latter was the printer and publisher of a news- 
paper, long deemed scandalous, entitled Misfs Weekly 
Journal. It commenced on December 6th, 1718, and was 
published in Great Carter Street, now Great Carter Lane, 
Doctors' Commons. 

t Mist, after ten years successful career, had to encounter 
a rival publication, entitled Fog's Weekly Journal, which 
commenced at the close of 1728. 

VOL. IV. 



From this it will be seen, that the same figure or 
metaphor is used in a reverse sense to that by Pope ; 
the one to attain truth, the other to deceive. The coin- 
cidence is, I think, worthy the notice of the editors of 
the forthcoming new edition of Pope's Works. 

Much obscurity exists regarding the Dunciad, from 
the mysterious manner in which it first appeared. 
Pope, we are told, stated the first edition was an imper- 
fect one, published at Dublin in 1727 ; this, however, 
is questioned, for Mr. Carruthers says, ' no copy has 
been found ;' but as efforts are now making to clear up 
this point, and ascertain the dates of the several early 
editions, I may mention that I have a copy of one, desig- 
nated on the title-page, " the Second Edition, with some 
additional Notes. London, Printed for Lawton Gilliver, 
at Homer's Head, against St. Dunstan's Church, Fleet 
Street, 1729. 8vo. ;'' having the frontispiece of the 
Ass laden with a bundle of books, on the top of which an 
Owl is perched. I have been thus particular, because, 
if Mr. Carruthers is correct, when he states, Life, p. 
206, that in the edition of 172.9, the line 283, book u. 
begins — " Next * * tried, etc." there must be two edi- 
tions of that date, as in my copy the line commences— 
"Then** tried, etc." 

F. R. A. 

In the Dunciad, London, printed for A. Dob, 1729, 8vo. 
p. 45, the line 285, book ii. reads " Then • * try'd." A 
manuscript note, among others of a former possessor, on 
the fly-leaf suggests— 44 Qu. if this is not the 6th edition ?" 
Following the Index, is a leaf entitled — Addenda to the 
Octavo edition of the Dunciad, printed for A. Dob (Price Two 
Shillings) whioh have been printed in the newspapers as 
DqfecU and Error*, but were really wanting in the Quarto 
Edition itself, and have only been added to another edition 
in Octavo, printed for Gilliver, for which he charges the 
Publick Three Shillings." From this it would appear the 
quarto of 1729 was really the first edition, and A. Dob's edi- 
tion a pirated reprint from it. The second edition, printed 
forLawton Gilliver, was in fact a republication of the first 
quarto, as a second edition in octavo, and Dob added these 
Addenda after Gilliver's second edition in octavo had ap- 
peared. 

The Dunciad was reprinted in the second volume of the 
works of Mr. Alexander Pope, printed for Lawton Gilliver, 
at Homer's Head in Fleet Street, 1735, 4 to. and at p. 29, 
line 288, book ii., reads " Then P * • essay'd :" and the 
following note at p. 143, thus displaces the former. 
" Then P * • essay'd. A Gentleman of Genius and Spirit 
who has secretly dipt in some papers of this kind, on 
whom our Poet bestows a Panegyric instead of a Satire, as 
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deserving to be better employed than in party-quarrels and 
personal-invectives." 

Roscoe, in his edition of Pope's Worib, 1824, vol. iv. p. 
191, refers to the edition of 1743, being that in which the 
above amended note first appeared, but he who edits Pope 
must not pass unheeded the quarto of 1 735. Pope was ever 
eccentric in his pen-movements, and the last named edition 
has variations. Aaron Hill considered himself slurred by 
tope in the passage noticed by our correspondent, and his 
letters to the Satirist, January 1730-1, are to Hill's advan- 
tage ; but if Pope really intended the lines as more pane- 
gyrical to Hill than as intended to be offensive, then, as 
Bowles justly observes, he estimated the opinion of posterity 
equally falsely, in regard to Bolingbroke's politics and Hill's 
poetry. 

Among the editions of the Dunciad not particularised, is 
one of the fourth book, thus entitled— The New Dunciad : by 
Mr. P— 0— P— E, with the Illustrations of Scriblerus, and 
Notis Variorum. The Second Edition. London : Printed 
for J. H. Hubbard, in the Old Bailey, 1742. After line 
«16, 

Oh sing, and hush the nations with thy song! 

is the following couplet, since omitted: — 

While the Great Mother bids Britannia sleep, 
And pour her Spirit o'er the Land and Deep. 



On Eagles wino.— J. M„ in Current Notes, vol. 
iii.p. 76, asks whence the origin of Congreve's line- 
Like the victorious Wren peroh'd on the Eagle's wing ? 

will possibly find a solution in a prior use of the simile, 
in a small privately printed work, entitled The Standard 
of Equality; Loudon: printed by D. H. 1647, 16mo., 
on the reverse of E 6, while reverting to the injustice 
of a man having perfected an invention, another is 
crowned with all the credit thereof; the author adds— 

As in the fable of the byrds, striving to fly highest, 
when the Soveraigne Eagle had soared above them al, the 
small Wren, which covertly had conveyed herselfe upon the 
Eagle's back, mounted with her owne wings a little higher, 
and so got die victory, so many men improving themselves 
on the discoveries made by the brain and paines of others, 
and only adding some complements! enlargements of their 
owne ; have plundered the first founders of all the praise 
and profit of their invention. 

W.B. 



Claude. Can any of your numerous Correspondents 
inform me, in which of the Duke of Buccleugh's Collec- 
tions is this artist's Judgment of Paris ? H. A. 0. 

The painting is described in Smith's Catalogue Raison- 
nee, vol. viii. p. 354, as being the Duke of Buccleugh's 
property, but no one in his Grace's establishment, knows 
any thing of pictures or masters, and the person referred 
to, as most capable of solving the question, was unable to 
say whether such painting by Claude was in the Duke's 
possession or not ; it is certainly not at Montagu House, 
which is now being dismantled, to be demolished. 



HECTOR BOTCE, HISTORIAN OF SCOTLAND. 

" The first Scottish author that wrote in the Latin 
language, with any degree of eloquence," Dr. Irving 
observes, " was Hector Botce, born at Dundee, about 
the year 1465. He was descended of a family which, 
for several generations, had possessed the barony of 
Panbride, or Balbride," in Forfarshire. The following 
gleanings regarding the family of this old historian, 
whose surname, it will be seen, is variously written 
Boece, Boyce, Boyis, Boys, Bowis, Bowse, Bois, and 
Boethius, may possibly be interesting, particularly since 
so very little of his history is known. 

The origin of *the family and name, as given by 
Boyce, is sufficiently romantic, and refers to a circum- 
stance attending the capture of Urquhart Castle by 
Edward the First, in 1304.* The fable need not be re- 
peated ; suffice it to say, that the surname is of Roman 
origin, b and as Boyce and Bosco are one and the same 
name, Angl. Wood, it was known in Scotland at a much 
earlier period than that stated by Boyce himself, since 
William de Bosco, or Boyce, who died in 1231, held the 
office of Chancellor of Scotland to William the lion, 
from 1211 to 1226. c The name also occurs in the year 
1233, when Robert Boyis was one of an inquest at 
Dumfries, who enquired regarding the death of William 
Molendinarius, d but as Thomas de Boys, mentioned by 
NUbet in Critical Remarks on Ragman Rolls,* is not 
noticed in the Bannatyne Club edition of that record, it 
may be inferred, that although the family had been in 
Scotland at the time, Prynne misread Boyt (Boyd) for 
Boys, several of which name did homage to Edward. 

Nothing more than the preceding of the early history 
of the Boyces is known to the writer ; nor is he aware 
of the time when they came toAngusshire. Chambers 
says that Hugh Boece, grandfather of Hector, had the 
estate of Panbride along with the ** heiress in marriage, 
in consequence of his services to David II. at Dupplin 
in 1332/' It is certain that previous to that battle, at 
which Sir Alexander Fraser uncle to David II. fell, the 
lands of Panbride belonged to that knight, who left 
several sons, two of whom fell at Halidon in the follow- 
ing year, as did Thomas de Boys. f This Thomas is not 
designated of any place, and if he married a daughter 
of Frazer of Panbride, the fact 13 neither recorded in the 
Frazer genealogy, nor indicated by the Boyce arms, which 
are a saltier and chief. In honour point, a mullet as 
a difference.* 

The proprietary history of the barony of Panbride is 
however rather obscure, from the time of Sir Alexander 
Frazer, down to 1441, when Alexander Seatoun, Lord 
Gordon, had a confirmation charter of the whole lands 



* History of Scotland, book XIV. p. 298. * Dr. Adam's 
Classical Biography, p. 44. c See Beg. de Aberd., and 

St. Andrews, eto. * Acta Pari. vol. I. p. 88. « System 
of Heraldry, 1742, vol. II. p. 32. ' HaiW Annals, 

vol. III. p. 93. 9 Laing^ Scottish Seals, p. 28. 
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and pertinents thereof from King James the Second, 11 so 
that the Boyces may have been connected with it, as 
vassals of the overlord or superior. Be that as it may, 
the first record of the family that we have seen in con- 
nection with it, occurs in 1469, when "Archibald 
Ramsay of Panbride pursued Walter Iindissay of Bcw- 
fort, Alexander Boyis, and William Ramsey, anent the 
spoliatioune of certain malis of the landis of the Sey- 
toune of Panbride, and of certane fishings and gudis of 
the samyn landis. 1 ** 

It ought to be remarked, that in this case of spolia- 
tion, Lindsay of Beaufort appears to have acted in a 
judicial capacity, for, on March 3, 1471, k when the 
case was settled, it was declared that Lindsay did " na 
wrang," having taken possession of Ramsay's property 
in payment of " the relief of the lands of Panbride,** 
in virtue of the king's letter— Lindsay himself having a 
proprietary interest in Panbride at the same time. 
Lindsay was an extremely officious person, and obtain- 
ing the sheriffdom of Angusshire from his kinsman, 
Ogilvy of Auchterhouse, then the hereditary holder, 
appears on the faith of it to have acted thus rigidly, 
and on December 9, 1494, when Alexander and John 
Boyis, and others, were charged at the instance of 
Forbes of Brux; Alexander Boyis, procurator, appeared 
for " his faider Alexander Boyis ;'' it is therefore pro- 
bable that Boyis also acted with Lindsay in a judicial 
capacity — or, it may be, that they and the Ramsays 
were portioners of Panbride, and as such were liable for 
the full payment of the relief of the lands. 

Alexander Boyis, doubtless the "procurator/' is men- 
tioned on December 16, 1494, as joint sheriff of the 
western parts of Forfarshire, with William Monorgund 
of that Ilk, 1 a baron of the parish of Longforgan, in 
Perthshire. From the fact of the sheriff being resident 
in the district of Dundee, and Hector naming that town 
as his birthplace, it may be assumed, with some plausi- 
bility, that Hector and the sheriff were brothers, though 
Arthur, chancellor of the Cathedral of Brechin, after- 
wards a Lord of Session, is the only brother that he 
mentions. It may also be assumed that the sheriff, or 
his father, was a landowner in Panbride, for the seal 
above described is appended to a charter belonging to 
Panmure, dated 1505, and given as that of Alexander 
Boys of Panbride. That the Ramsays and the Boyces 
were related, appears from a dispute between Margrete 
Boyis, the spouse of umqubile John of Wemis," and 
Wemis of Strathardill, when, in 1495," she is called the 
spouse of Archibald Ramsay. All these circumstances 
combined, go far to show that the family of Boyce was 
connected with the district of Panbride in some respect- 
able way, whether as landholders or otherwise ; and it 
is worthy of remark, that by the marriage of Thomas 
Maule of Panmure with a daughter and heiress of 
Ramsay of Panbride, the Ramsay portion of the barony 
fell to that noble family. 

h Acta Pari. voL II. p. 56. * Acta Aud. p. 9. k Ibid, 
p. 21. > Ibid. p. 206. ■ Acta Dom. p. 299. » Ibid. p. 401. 



But the surname' of' Boyce' "Was not confined to Scot- 
land even in Hector's lifetime— the following extract 
showing that it was known both in France and England. 
In 1484, an action was raised by Thomas Bowis, Inglis- 
man, and James Vandacht, merchand in Danskin, upon 
John de Boyis, captaine tff -» French schip callit the 
Tresaurar, and Gilliam de-Powtre, maistre of the same, 
for the taking of William Awfurd, Inglisman, his ship 
and gudis, within our Souerain Lordis franchise and 
water, etc.*** Whether these parties were descended of 
the Scottish Boyces, or the Scottish Boyces had come 
from France or England there is no means of ascertain- 
ing, nor have I again met with the name in Angusshire 
till 1694, when James Smith, son of James Smith, 
burgess in Dundee, was served heir to his grandmother, 
Barbara Boys, there resident.? 

Hector Boyce, the historian, died in 1536, and the 
reader is referred for memoirs of his life to Dr. living's 
Lives of Scottish Writers, and to Chambers' Scottish 
Biographical Dictionary .* 

Time, sooner or later, levels all distinctions of 
families, and obliterates every other memorial of human 

freatness; as regards the Bovces in Panbride, tra- 
ition is at length silent, and their hjim of being long 
since hushed in the stillness of the grave. The Kirk of 
Panbride, as implied by the name of the parish, was 
dedicated to St. Bridget, and the barony was given by 
William the Norman to a Norman family named 
Morham. Since their day it has been subdivided into 
various portions, but it has long been solely the property 
of the noble family of Panmure, whose principal resi- 
dence, now undergoing extensive and tasteful improve- 



• Acta Bom. p. 93. P Inqmsitiones General, no. 

7528. Stephen de la Boethie, a learned French lawyer, 
poet, translator of Plutarch and Xenophon, and the intimate 
friend of Montaigne, died at Bordeaux in 1563. The name 
is still common in France ; but of the other instances as 
referring to Scotland, may be notioed those of Thomas 
Bowis of Menare, 1478, in the Acta Dom. p. 19. Jean 
Bowse who in 1492 was prosecuted for occupying certain 
lands belonging to the Archbishop of St. Andrews, Ibid. p. 
252 ; and James Boece, minister of Campbelltown. See 
Wodrow Correspondence, vol. I. p. 332. 

« The lapse of three centuries has not conferred any 
celebrity on the historical value of the Chronicles of Hector 
Boyce. David Macpheraon in the preface to Andrew of 
Wyntown's Chronicle, printed in 1795, vol. i. p. ii. makes the 
following apposite remarks — Boyse and Buchanan are the 
only historians of Scotland, if they may be so called, whose 
works have been translated : and they are the very two, who 
ought to have been consigned to the deepest obscurity. 
Hence, in a great measure proceed the corrupt ideas of 
Scottish History, which are so deeply seated in the minds 
of many people. The custom of writing in Latin was so 
general, that Sir David Lindsay, in the beginning of his 
" Monarchy," thought it necessary to apologize for writing 
in his native language, by producing the examples of Moses, 
Aristotle, Plato, Virgil, Cicero, and others, who all wrote in 
their ,wn !«*«**. Ed. Digitizedby GoCK?le 
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ments, is within it. A stately and well-proportioned 
column, about forty feet high, surmounted by a vase, 
placed near the House of Panmure, bears an inscription 
in record of the fourth Earl, who was attainted in 1715, 
and of his lady, a daughter of the Duke of Hamilton — 
Jambs, Earlb or Panxvrx, 1694. 
Margaret, Countess or Panmyrb, 1694. 

The family burial aisle, at the Kirk of Panbride, is, 
for the period, a rather elegant structure, bearing 
sculptures of the Panmure arm ., ; nd other ornaments, 
with the initials and date : 

G.M. E. P. J. F. C. P. 1681. 
referring to the third fori and his Countess Jean 
Fleming of the Wiffton family. The parish church was 
recently rebuilt, and is one of the most commodious and 
elegant in the county. No stone in the kirkyard bears 
the name of Boyce, but one marks the grave of John 
Ramsay, officiar to the Earle of Panmure, who died in 
1689, aged 60. He may have been descended of Ar- 
chibald of Panbride. 

Brechin. A. J. 



SCOTLAND'S HILLS. 

D. P. in Current Notes, p. 96, gives the original 
words of the Song, Scotland's Hills for me ; but another 
version, with an additional verse, was first printed in 
the Edinburgh literary Gazette, and reprinted in White- 
law's Book of Scottish Song, published by Blackie and 
Son, 1844. 

The Hollies, Deo. 2. G. W. N. 

Oh ! these are not my country's hills, 

Though they look bright and fair ; 
Though flowers deck their verdant sides, 

The heather blooms not there. 
Let me behold the mountain's steep, 

And wild deer roaming free ; 
The heathy glen, the ravine deep : 

Oh ! Scotland's hills for me. 

The rose through all this garden land, 

May shed its rich perfume ; 
But I would rather wander 'mang 

My country's bonnie broom. 
There sings the shepherd on the hill, 

The ploughman on the lea ; 
There lives my bly thesome mountain maid, 

Oh! Scotland's hills for me. 

In southern climes the radiant sun, 

A brighter light displays ; 
But I love best his milder beams, 

That shine on Scotland's braes. 
Then dear romantic native land, 

If e'er I roam from thee, 
I'll ne'er forget the cheering lay, 

Oh! Scotland's hills for me. 



METRICAL HISTORY OF POPE JOAK. 

Ik the Chronicle of Andrew of Wyntown, prior of 
the monastery of St. Serfs insh, Loch Levin; the 
writing of which was finished between the years 1 420 
and 1424, is the following mention of Pope Joan, an 
account that probably has not been noticed by but few 
readers of Current Notes. The extract is from tli2 
work as edited by Mr. David Macpherson, 1795, 8vo. 
toI. i. pp. 165-166. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thomas Gray. 

Of a Pope, Jwrt was Jum* 

Ibone be name, and was woman. 

Qwhen fris Leo )* ferdt wee dede, 
A woman occupyd J»t stede 
Twa yhere as Pipe full, and mare. 
Scho wes to wantown of hyr ware. 
Scho wes lnglis of natyowne ; 
Rycht wyly of condytyowne ; 
A Burges dochter, and hys ayre, 
Pryve,} plesand and rycht fayre: 
Dai cald hyr Fadyr, Hob of Lyne. 
Fr£ Fadyr and Modyr, and all her kyn, 
Wyth hyr luwe$ scho past off land, 
A wowan ybong til eyld growand ; 
And at Athenys in study 
Scho bayd,| and leryd ythandly :% 
(And nane persay vyd hyr woman, 
Bot all tyme kythyd hyr as man) 
And cald hyr-self Jhon Magwntyne. 
Yha wyt yhe welle, a Schrewe fyne, 
Swne agayne fira Orece to Rome 
As a solempne Clerk scho come, 
And had of clergy sic renowne, 
Dat be Concorde electyowne 
Pane scho wes chosen pare : 
Yhit fell it, f>at hyr Cubiculare 
By hyr lay, and gat a Barne : 
Dat all hyr Clergy couth nocht warne.** 
In-tyl processyown on & day, 
Hyr chy Id-ill ft al suddaoly 
Travalyd hyr s4 angryly. 
Dat suddanly pare wes scho dede, 
And erdydtf in pat ilk stede 
Wyth-owt Prayere, or Orysown, 
Or ony kyn devotyown, 
And but& all ojrir honestl, 
Solempne, or in priwate, 
Benedict neyBt )>at wyf 
Twa yhere Pape wes in hys lyf. 



• p is the Saxon th soft, as in the, that; the D is the 
corresponding capital letter. 

t Ferd, i. e. the fourth. X Pryve, familiar. 

§ Luwe, the w thus marked is spoken as v. 

|| Bayd, abode. f Ythandly, diligently. 

•• Noucht warne, guard against. 

tt Chyfd-ill, labour. ft Erdyd, buried. 

$$ But, without. 
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EXHUMATION OF BI3HOP BOSSUET. 

James Bossuet, a distinguished French prelate, was 
born at Dijon, in 1627, and after taking his degrees in 
divinity at the college of Navarre, became canon of 
Metz. His fame as a preacher induced his being invited 
to Paris, and in 1669, he was made bishop of Condom, 
and appointed preceptor to the Dauphin, to whom he 
addressed his Discourse on Universal History, generally 
considered the best of all his works. As incompatible 
with his office of tutor, he resigned, soon after his ap- 
pointment, the bishopric ; but Louis the Fourteenth, in 

1680, created him almoner to the Dauphiness ; and in 

1681, bishop of Meaux. Greatly distinguished by his 
sermons, more particularly those delivered as orations 
on illustrious personages, he was no less celebrated as a 
controversialist. In 1686, he published his Histoire des 
E<dises Protestantes, but in this he was refuted by seve- 
ral able writers. He was admitted a member of the 
French Academy, and constituted Superior of the Col- 
lege of Navarre. In 1697, he was nominated Counsellor 
of State, and soon after, first almoner to the Duchess of 
Burgundy. He died at Paris, in 1704, and was buried 
at Meaux. His works were printed in twenty quarto 
volumes, in 1743. 

Last month, the leaden coffin, that contained the corpse 
of Bishop Bossuet was discovered in the cathedral at 
Meaux, and by order of the present bishop, was opened 
on Tuesday the 14th. The head was found covered with 
four folds of linen, and these being cut away with a pair 
of scissors, the features were then shewn. They were 
much less changed, than might have been expected, 
considering that a century and a half has elapsed since 
the interment. The head was leaning a little to the 
right, like to that of a person sleeping, and the left side 
of the face was in an exceeding well preserved condi- 
tion, at once reminding the lookers-on of Rigaud's 
portrait of the deceased. The mouth was open, the eves 
closed, the nose was somewhat fallen in, the hair white, 
and the moustaches and the imperial visible. The skull 
had been sawed across, to allow of the removal of the 
brain, and the placing in lieu thereof aromatic sub- 
stances. An artist who was present, took a sketch of 
the face as it appeared on the opening of the coffin. 
When it became known that the features of their for- 
merly celebrated bishop could be seen, a great number 
of persons hastened to the cathedral ; several ecclesias- 
tics also arrived from Paris, and among them were 
noticed the cures of St Roche, and St. Louis d' An tin. 
During the night of the 14th, a glass was placed over 
the face, to preserve it from the contact of the external 
air, and at ten in the morning of the following day, a 
funeral service was performed, at which the bishop 
officiated. 'Pontifical ornaments covered the coffin, a 
crozier was placed close beside it, and Bossuet appeared 
once more as bishop in his own cathedral. All the 
functionaries of the town were also present on the occa- 
sion, in addition to a large number of other persons. 
After mass had been performed, the crowd walked round 



to view the features of the deceased prelate, and in the 
evening, the coffin was replaced in the vault, possibly 
never again to be disturbed. 



THE PUTTUCK, OB POTHOOK. 

An old drawing, by no ordinary hand, in my posses- 
sion, represents some scoundrel, with a stout steel bar, 
called a "puttuck, or pothook,*' as a punishment, fas- 
tened by a collar to his neck. 




From older individuals than myself, I learn that fifty or 
sixty years since, they have seen it in use in the work- 
house at Harleston. Now is the time, to make further 
inquiry through your Current Notes, for notices of these 
unobserved punishments of the by-gone day, before they 
pass wholly into obscurity. 
Great Yarmouth, Dec. 8. * * * W . 



INTELLECTUAL COINCIDENCE. 

Bacon's Essays, how deeply fraught with ' poetry ! 
I was struck with his beautiful application of a simile, 
that one should almost believe Moore had stolen from 
him. I will transcribe the two passages — 

If he be compassionate towards the affections of others, 
it shews that his heart is like the noble tree that k wounded 
itself when it gives the balme.~2*o<xm. 

But thou oan'st heal the bruised heart, 
That like the plants which throw 

Their odours from the wounded part, 
Breathe sweetness out of woe.— Moore. 
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ST. FKTXR'S BKLLS, DORCHI8TEE. 

In my article on Bell-ringing Customs at Dorchester, 
in Current Notes, vol. iii. p. 88, 1 alluded in particular, 
to the hells in this church. Subscriptions for the resto- 
ration, re-pewing, and the removal of the gallery, are 
now in course of collection, and these objects will doubt- 
less be effected early next Spring. The west window, 
now hidden by the organ, will by these alterations be 
brought into sight ; and the belfry, which is on a level 
therewith taken away ; the bell-ropes will then pass 
through the floor of the small gallery, superseding the 

S resent one, and the bells will be rung from the ground 
loor, under the tower, behind the screen. 

As the following lines, painted on the north wall of 
the present belfry, in yellow letters, on a light blue 
ground, within a border, are to be scraped off, though I 
cannot ascertain their date, nor the composer's name, 
they may possibly be thought worthy of preservation. 

There is no music play'd or sung, 
Charms like good bells when gaily rung ; 
Put off your hat, your coat and spun, 
And see you make no brawls or jars ; 
And if you chance to break a stay, 
Full Two and Sixpence you must pay ; 
And if you chance to curse, or swear, 
Be sure you shall pay Sixpence here ; 
And if you ring with belt or gurse, 
We will have Sixpence, or your purse. 

A large pewter cup, capable I imagine of holding a 
gallon of liquor, and which I doubt not, has been fre- 
quently in use, forms part of the ringer's furniture ; it 
has the following inscription : 

Feb :7th. 1076. 

The guift of Edward Lester, 

which is to remain© 

for the use of the 

Ringers of Dorchester for ever. 

Lester, the donor, was himself a ringer, and one of 
his descendants, a mason, now resides in the town. 

From its similarity in shape, can this have been for- 
merly used as a chalice for the communion ? 

Dorchester, Deo. 16. John Garland. 



POETICAL QUERIES ANSWERED. 

The Austrian Field-Marshal Prince de Ligne, men- 
tions that in a visit to Ferney — " I related to M. 
de Voltaire, in presence of his niece Madame Denys, an 
anecdote that I thought had happened to Madame de 
Grafigny, but it actually happened to herself. M. de 
Ximenes engaged to name immediately the author of 
any French verses she might recite. In his solutions 
he did not miss one, so that Madame Denys, to throw 
him out, repeated four lines which she had then com- 
posed. Well ! Marquis, whose are they ? Of a lady 
who hunts after wit Ah ! ah ! exclaimed M. de Vol- 
taire, By Jupiter ! I think she must have looked very 
silly. Niece, why do not you laugh ? 



EARLY LONDON CRIES. 

The following Street Cries, in the reign of King James 
the First, are set to music under the title of " Citie 
Rounds, 17 in Ravenscroft's Melismata, 1611, 4to. The 
allusion to the popularity of the song, * There is a garden 
in her face,' with the burden to each verse : 

There Cherries grow, that none may buy, 
Till Cherry ripe themselves do cry t 

printed in An Hour's Recreation in Music, by Richard 
Alison, published in 1606, is itself evident. Herrick 
made it still more popular, and the re-adaptato n of the 
music by the late Charles Horn, has rendered it gene- 
rally familiar. 

Broomes for old Shoes, Pouch-rings, Bootes, and Buskins, 

Will ye buy any new Broome f 
New Oysters! New Oysters! New Cockles, new ! 
Cockles, aye ? Fresh HerringB ! 
Will ye buy any Straw ? 
Ha' ye any kitchen stuffe, Maids ? 
Pippins fine ; Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, Cherry ripe, 
Cherry ripe, Cherry ripe ! 
Ha* ye any wood to cleave) 
Give ear to tbe olocke ; 
Beware, your locke, 
Tour fire and your light, 
And God give you, Good Night, 

One o'elocke I 

The cry of " Old Shoes for some Broomes," continued 
long before the introduction of hair-brooms to be a very 
frequent appeal among itinerant vendors, and is graphi- 
cally illustrated by MarceUus Lauron, in Tempest's 
Cries, published originally in 1688, and again in 1711, 
folio. The old watch-cry, " Give ear to the clocke,* 
affords an agreeable termination. G. D. 



M. S. M., Current Notes, p. 94, will find the quota- 
tions he refers to, in the classic pages of Virgil and 
Horace. The first, Mantua, etc. is part of the reply of 
Moeris to his friend Sycidos, Eclogue IX. v. 28. The 
other, in the Ars PoeticOy lines 25, 26. 

Strathmiglo, Fife. David Gallowat. 

W. J. C. A. and J. K. R. W., Bristol, have kindly 
forwarded the same references. 



The happy application of the line from Virgil's ninth 
eclogue, Mantua, etc., is mentioned in his Life of Dean 
Swift, by Sir Walter Scott,* who adds— The comfort 
which he gave an elderly gentleman who had lost his spec- 
tacles, was more grotesque. " If this rain continues all 
night, you will certainly recover them in the morning 
betimes: 

" Noote pluit tota— redeunt spectacula mane." 

Dublin, Dec. 15. A. S. 



• Miscellaneous Works, Bdinb. 1834, voL it p. 4 
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ARCH-TKBASURIB Or THK HOLT ROMAN EMPIRE. 

In Thomas Paine*s Decline and Fall of the English 
System of Finance, printed at Paris, and reprinted in 
Ix>ndon 1796, is the following passage — 

If then, tbe Bank oannot pay, the Arch-Treasurer of 
the Holy Roman Empire (S. R. I. A.) is a bankrupt 
When Folly invented titles, it did not attend to their appli- 
cation; for ever since the Government of England has 
been in the hands of Arch-Treasurers, it has been running 
into bankruptcy ; and as to the Arch-Treasurer apparent, 
he has been a bankrupt long ago. 

The letters S. R. I. A. are on George the Third's 
spade guineas. Can any of your numerous readers 
inform me if they really mean what Paine says they do? 
and if so, can they throw any light on the origin of so 
strange a title ? 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thomas Gray. 

On the accession of George the first, the legend on tbe 
obverse of the coins of 1714, had following 1 the English 
title, F. D. for the first time added ; and on the reverse, his 
German titles expressed in abbreviated words and initials 
thus defined by the introduced letters within brackets — 

BRVN[8VIC£N8IS] RT L[VNENBERGEN8Ifl] DVX, 

S[acri] R[omaki] I[hperii] A[rchi]th[bsavrarivs] 
rt £[lector.] 
The fourth shield of the arms of England and Scotland 
impaled, as on the coins of Queen Anne, was displaced for 
another, bearing tbe arms of Hanover, consisting of those 
of Brunswick, Lunenburgh, and Saxony, with, upon an 
escutcheon of pretence, the crown of Charlemagne, as an 
indicative symbol of his office of Arch-Treasurer of the 
Holy Roman Empire. These arms and the legend were 
continued on the successive coinages of the three Georges, 
the guinea of 1798, and the shilling of 1708, being the last 
on which they appeared conjointly ; the arms were further 
continued on the coins of George the Fourth, Paine's 
" bankrupt Arch -Treasurer apparent ;" but Hanover being 
dissevered from England, they have no longer that position, 
though even that might be passed without observation, as 
the Three Lions passant guardant, which represent the 
Norman dominions over which the kings of England have 
for centuries ceased to hold any control, are still retained. 



Parliamentary Costume.— From amotion made in 
the House of Commons, in 1613, it appears the repre- 
sentatives in the last parliament of Queen Elizabeth 
wore gowns. When was the costume discontinued ? 

T.V. 



DOUBTFUL PORTRAIT OF SKELTON THE FOET. 

In the fourth volume of Brydges' British Bibliographer, 
p. 189, is a fantastical figure given as a portrait of this 
poet, "poorly imitated," Mr. Dyce says, from a print 
on the reverse of the title page of Faukes* edition of 
Skclton's Garlande, or Chapelet of Laurell, 1523. 
Now, it is somewhat remarkable that this so-called 
portrait is found on the back of a curious edition, not 
noticed by Mr. Douce, of " La Grande Dance Macabre 



des Hommes et des Femmes, a Troyes, 1723,** 4to. 
bound with other tracts in a volume, no. 6464, in 
Chetham Coll. Library, Manchester. Over the figure 
are the words ' L'Auteur/ and the French lines at the 
foot are different from those in Latin, on the counterfeit 
print in the British Bibliographer. 

All this I communicated in January, 1 833, to Mr. 
Dvce, who was then preparing his edition of Skelton's 
Works, printed in 1843, and he, in a note, vol. i. p. 
xlvii * alludes to it as if I had stated, that the print 
was a copy of an early French one, whereas I only in- 
formed him of the above fact, which was all I knew, 
therefore, it is hardly to be supposed that I should assert, 
a print said to be in an English book, bearing the date of 
1523, could be copied from a French one of 1723, just 
two hundred years after. The French one may have 
had an earlier origin, but of that I know nothing, and 
did not intimate any thing of the kind. 

Be this as it may, it only exposes the supereheries 
and tricks in the fabrication of portraits, on the subject 
of which there is a good article in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, Nov. 1849, torn. iv. pp. 617-652, and which 
induced me to make this communication. 

F. R. A. 



* Mr. Dyce, at this reference, observes, ' Concerning the 
personal appearance of Skelton, we are left in ignorance ; 
for the portraits which are prefixed to the old editions of 
several of his poems, must certainly not be received as 
authentic representations of the author. The portrait on 
the title-page of Dyuers Balletys and Dyties Solacyous, 
evidently from Pynson's press, is given in the Boke of 
Knowledge, as a portrait of " Doctor Boorde." At p. xciii. 
Mr. Dyce, while particularising the Garlande, or Chapelet 
of Laurell, printed by Faukes, 1523, 4to., adds, "On tbe 
title-page is a woodcut representing Skelton seated in his 
study; and on the reverse of the title-page a woodcut, a 
whole length figure of a man holding a branch in one hand, 
and a flower in the other, having at top the words " Skelton 
Poeta," and at bottom the following verses : 

Eterno mansura die dum sidera fulgent 
Equora dumq ; tument hee laurea nostra virebft. 
Ilino nostrum celebre et nome referetur ad astra 
Vndiq ; Skeltonis memorabitur alter Adonis. 

He there reverts to p. xlvii. where it is said, " the strange 
fantastic figure on the reverse of tbe title-page of Faukes 's 
edition of the Garlande of Laurell, poorly imitated in the 
British Bibliographer, is a copy of an early French print." 
Mr. Dyce has evidently misunderstood our correspondent, 
but the block used by Faukes was possibly a reversed copy 
from one of French design, not yet discovered, which 
worked differently from the drawing; or Faukes* block 
passed with other printing materials to France, where most 
probably it was preserved for two centuries. Wood blocks 
of an earlier date are extant. 

The highly finished tracing by George Steevens, from 
the Garlande of Laurelle, from which the engraving in tbe 
British Bibliographer was made, is in tbe Editor's posses- 
sion, and, it must be admitted, has been in that instance 
but " poorly iniiiated."— Ed. 
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VERITAS TEMPOBIS FILIA. 

Mary the First, before her marriage with Philip the 
Second, of Spain, adopted as a motto on her groats the 
above as a legend ; on the half groats the same, but 
there Temporis is abridged to Tempo. The ancients 
not only personified Truth, but made her a Deity ; they 
also named her the daughter of Saturn, and the mother 
of Virtue. She was represented as a young Virgin in 
white apparel, and with all the characteristics of 
youthful diffidence and modesty. Apelles in his celebrated 
picture of Calumny, represented her dressed in a modest 
manner and standing at a distance. Democritus said she 
hid herself at the bottom of a well, to intimate the diffi- 
culty with which she was found ; later, in a quatrain it 
is intimated — 

Truth as folks say, lies in a well, 
Deep hidden there from vulgar eye ; 

But they who read, mayhap may spell — 
Its germs from A to Z doth lye. 

From what author was derived the above motto, to which 
Mary at no period of her life was entitled ? 

M.R.C. 



HISTORICAL RECORDS OF NAPOLEON THE FIRST. 

A short time has elapsed since the French govern- 
ment expressed a desire to gather the scattered papers 
which contained recorded facts and memorabilia of the 
reign of the Emperor Napoleon the First. That appeal, 
as might be supposed, has been most cheerfully ac- 
cepted, and large contributions have already been placed 
in the hands of the officers charged with authority to 
receive them. The Moniteur of the 13th inst. has the 
following notice in reference to the subject : 

The appeal made by the commission charged with the 
publication of the Correspondence of the Emperor 
Napoleon I. has been responded to. The archives, 
libraries, and other public establishments, as well in France 
as in foreign countries, have already furnished valuable 
documents. 

A great number of families and individuals, amateurs 
and collectors of autographs, who possess portions of this 
correspondence, have also evinced a desire to communicate 
them to the commission. There is no doubt that their 
example will shortly be followed by every person who has 
it in bis power to contribute towards the completion of this 
great publication. 

The Correspondence of Napoleon I. comprises, not 
only his autograph or dictated letters, but also his procla- 
mations, instructions, bulletins, reports, various orders, and 
even the important notes with which he often accompanied 
the projects which were submitted to him. 

The commission immediately acknowledges the receipt 
of documents which are intrusted to it, and sends them 
back as soon as copies have been made from them. 

Persons who cannot, or who do not wish to transmit to 
the commission the original documents, may content them- 
selves by sending authenticated copies of them, enclosed to 
its president, his Excellency Marshal Va ill A NT, Minister 
of War. 



PAROCHIAL DEPOSITS. 

In most parishes at this time, poor persons who have 
been thriftily disposed, and deposited small weekly 
sums, in the hope of some addition from the more 
wealthy, are withdrawing those deposits. The practice 
has its advantages and its drawbacks ; Dean Swift, who 
had many excellent traits in his character, on acquiring 
the first five hundred pounds, which he could call his 
own, instituted a fund for granting small loans to such 
industrious artizans and tradesmen who could find 
security for repaying the loan by small weekly instal- 
ments : bnt insisting upon punctuality in those repay- 
ments ; his object being to awaken the needy to the 
advantages of habits of regular economy. Many 
families of considerable respectability in Dublin, it is 
honourably reported, owed the rise of their prosperity to 
assistance derived from this small fund ; nor can it be 
doubted, that the practice of regularly saving a portion 
of weekly income, to repay the assistance thus afforded, 
had more influence on their future fortune, than might 
have been derived from double the sum conferred as a gift. 

In the management of the Dean's loan fund, ludicrous 
anecdotes are related, as arising from the singularity 
of Swift's feelings, and the low humour of the in- 
ferior Irish. One old woman positively refused pay- 
ment, because as she said, the money had not luck with 
her, since she had dealt with the church ; and she be- 
came so vociferous in her complaints, that the Dean 
relinquished his claim, fearing, as he said, she would 
institute an action against him for damages, for having 
lent her the money that had brought her so many 
mishaps. A cobbler, who had in his first payment been 
punctual, had by the Dean's order, a tankard of ale pre- 
sented to him : on his second payment, he asked as a 
right, the same refreshment, upon which the Dean in a 
rage, ordered him to begone, and let him see him no 
more, an injunction with which the cobbler complied, 
glad no doubt to pay his debts so easily. On another 
occasion, a person it is said, desired to borrow a small 
sum, and on being asked by Swift whom he proposed as 
his security, replied he had none to oner, excepting his 
faith in the Redeemer. The Dean accepted the security, 
and with all formality, made the entry accordingly. 
Swift subsequently declared, that none of his debtors 
were more punctual than this man. 

Erratum, p. 95, for Twelve Commandments, read 
Ten. The specimens of minute writing embodying the r ! 
Commandments, the Creed, and Lord's Prayer, are^ 
sometimes jocosely called " the Twelve Commandments," • 
and as this phrase was in the communication, it passed £- 
** 

The Fourth volume of Current Notes, with Index, in 
extra cloth boards, uniform with the prior volumes ; may 
now be had, price Three Shillings. 

The next number being the commencement of a new 
year, Subscribers are respectfully reminded that their sub- 
scription for the forthcoming twelve months which are now 
due, can be forwarded in Postage Stamps. 
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